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Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row | 
New York, New York 10038 | 
James Farmer-National Director | 


AN ACTOR'S PACT 


In an effort to end the practice of racial discrimination and segregation in motion 
picture exhibition throughout the world, I agree that’I will not enter into any mo- 
tion picture employment agreement unless it contains the following provisions: 
“Notwithstanding any other provisions of this agreement, Producer recognizes 
that artist's reputation may be severely damaged by the exhibition. or other use of 
his acts, poses, plays or appearances in media we locations practicing racial or 
religious discrimination or segregation. Producer further recognizes that the dam- 

c. ages which artist may incur as the result of such exhibitions would be substantial 
and irreparable and not readily compensable by the award of money damages in their 
action at law. The parties further agree that the artist's damages from any such 
exhibition cannot be readily estimated at the present time - The parties therefore 
agree as follows: 

A. No right is granted to Producer by this agreement to utilize the product 
of artist's services at any time in any part of the world in any theatre, medium or 
location if persons of any race » creed or color are excluded, separated, segregated 
Or discriminated against in such theatre, medium or location by reason of their race, 
creed or color. This restriction of Producer's rights shall not be affected by any 


local or national law regulation or ordinance requiring separation, segregation, ex- 


clusion or discrimination. This restriction of Producer's rights shall not be af- 


fected by the character of the location as non-profit or profit making, private or 
public. The exhibition or distribution of the photoplay contrary to the provision of 
this sub-paragraph "A" shall automatically terminate any license under the copyright 


of the photoplay which may have been granted with respect to the exhibition or dis- 


tribution of the photoplay. 
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B. The provisions of sub-paragraph "A" shall be incorporated in any agreement 
entered into by Producer which transfers in any manner any right, title or license 
in the product of artist's services or the photoplay. Any such agreement shall fur- 
ther require the iiss te incorporate the provisions of sub-paragraph “AS in 
any agreement by which such transferee transfers any right, title, interest or li- 
cense in the product of artist's services and the photoplay. | | 

Without limiting the foregoing, | the provisions of sub-paragraph "A" shall be 
part. of each and every license to distribute or exhibit the photoplay. 

C. In the event of a breach of this paragraph by Producer, or in the event of 
@ breach of the provisions of sub-paragraph "A" by any transferee of any right, 
title, interest or license in the product of artist's services or the photoplay, 
Producer shall within two (2) days after the artist's written notice cause the breach 
to be terminated or shall cause to be instituted an action for injunction against 
the further use of the photoplay contrary to the terms hereof. In the event Pro- 
ducer fails timely to take such action, artist shall have the right, in his own 
name or Producer's name, to institute appropriate proceedings. The parties spe- 
cifically agree that artist shall in such event be entitled to equitable remedies in 
addition to his remedies at law. Artist shall be entitled to recover from Producer 
all costs and expenses which artist may incur in any such action, including legal 
fees. Any action for the recovery of any such sums may be maintained in the Supreme 
Court of New York County, pursuant to the Simplified Procedure for the Determination 


of Dispute Act. 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
AIR FORCE SYSTEMS COMMAND 


| MAJOR PRIME & SUBCONTRACTORS 


within the 
saat | NEW YORK CONTRACT 
MANAGEMENT DISTRICT 
- counties: 14 New York 
/ coumma ( 1 Connecticut 


a) 


o. NEW YORK 
Air Force Contract Management District 
EASTERN CONTRACT MANAGEMENT REGION 


111 East 16th Street New York 3, New York 


SMALL BUSINESS OFFICE 
SPRING 7-4200 EXT 690 ano 691 


SEPTEMBER 1962 


FOREWORD 


Policy of the United States Air Force in meeting its material require- 


ments encourages the maximum participation of resourceful and capable 
small business concerns, both as prime contractors and subcontractors. 


This listing of principal Air Force prime contractors and major sub- 
contractors has been prepared by the Small Business Office of this 
District to provide information on subcontracting opportunities within 
the New York Contract Management District area. All of the larger con- 
tractors shown have instituted the Defense Subcontracting Small Business 
and Labor Surplus Area Programs. These Programs, which are administered 
by the District, assure the maximum utilization of small business and 
labor surplus area concerns as subcontractors. 


Your nearest Contract Management District Small Business Office can give 
you maximum assistance in getting your company listed as a potential 
supplier to the various Air Force procurement activities, as well as pro- 
viding additional information on Research and Development, and assist- 
ance 7 le Of to subcontracting opportunities. 
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_ AIR FORCE CONTRACT MANAGEMENT DISTRICTS (AFCMD) 


Atlanta AFCMD | 

Eastern Contract Management Region 
ll Exchange Place S.E. 

Atlanta 3, Georgia 


Boston AFCMD 

Eastern Contract Management Region 
Boston Army Base 

Boston 10, Massachusetts 


Chicago AFCMD 

Central Contract Management Region 
O'Hare International Airport 

P. 0. Box 8758 


Chicago 66, Illinois 


Cleveland AFCMD 

Central Contract Management Region 
133 St. Clair Ave. NE. 

Cleveland 1h, Ohio 


Dallas AFCMD 


Central Contract Management Region 
500 South Ervay Street 
Dallas 1, Texas 


Dayton AFCMD 


Central Contract Management Region 


Building 70, Area "C" 
Wright-Patterson AF Base, Ohio 


Detroit AFCMD 

Central Contract Management Region 
6233 Concord Avenue 

Detroit 11, Michigan 


Indianapolis AFCMD 

Central Contract Management Region 
2355 South Tibbs Avenue 
Indianapolis 1, Indiana 


Los Angeles AFCMD 

Western Contract Management Region 
1206 South Maple Avenue 

Los. Angeles 15, California 


Milwaukee AFCMD 

Central Contract Management Region 
770 North Plankinton Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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NOTE: 


New York AFCMD 

Eastern Contract Nemagenent Region 
111 East 16th Street 

New York 3, New York 


Newark AFCMD 

Eastern Contract Management Region 
218 Market Street 

Newark, New Jersey 


Ogden AFCMD 
Western Contract Management Region 
Hill Air Force Base, Utah 


Orlando AFCMD 
Eastern Contract Management Region 
Orlando Air Force Base, Florida 


Philadelphia AFCMD 
Eastern Contract Management Region 
1s11 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

- 
Phoenix AFCMD 
Western Contract Management Region 
2875 Sky Harbor Boulevard 
Phoenix 3), Arizona 


Rochester AFCMD 

Eastern Contract Management Region 
317 Child Street 

Rochester ll, New York 


St. Louis AFCMD 

Central Contract Management Region 
111), Market Street 

St. Louis 1, Missouri 


San Diego AFCMD 

Western Contract Management Region 
305 Rosecrans Place 

San Diego 10, California 


san. Francisco AFCMD 

Western Contract Management Region 
1069 East Meadow Circle 

Palo Alto, California 


These District Offices 
Do No Purchasing 


PRIME PROCUREMENT ACTIVITIES 
(Exclusive of Base Procurement) 


AERONAUTICAL SYSTEMS DIVISION (AFSC) 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base 
Dayton, Ohio (ASD) 


MIDDLETOWN Air Materiel Area .(AFIC) SACRAMENTO Air Materiel Area (AFIC) 
Olmsted Air Force Base a camuing. Ge. Cae 

MOBILE Air Materiel Area (AFIC) SAN ANTONIO Air Materiel Area uric) 
Brookley Air Force Base Kelly Air Force Base 3 

Mobile, Ala. (MOAMA) San Antonio, Texas (SAAMA) 

Kir Materiel Area (AFIC) SAN BERNARDINO Air Materiel Area (AFIC) 
Hill Air Force Base Norton Air Force Base 

Ogden, Utah (OOAMA) San Bernardino, Calif. (SBAMA) 
OKLAHOMA CITY Air Materiel Area. (Aric) WARNER ROBINS Air Materiel Area (AFIC) 
Tinker Air Force Base Robins Air Force Base 

Oklahoma City, Okla. (OCAMA) Warner Robins, Georgia (WRAMA) 

ROME Air Materiel Area (AFIC) 2709th AF VEHICLE CONTROL GROUP (AFIC) 
Griffiss Air Force Base Memphis, Tennessee 


Rome, New York (ROAMA) 


Overhaul and repair of aircraft and aircraft engines is performed at the 
Air Materiel Areas shown below. For further information concerning this 
type of work, communication should be addressed to the Director of Pro- 
curement. at each activity or to the Small Business Office at your nearest 
Air Force Contract Management District. 


Middletown Air Materiel Area Sacramento Air Materiel Area 
Mobile Air Materiel Area San Antonio Air Materiel Area 


Ogden Air Materiel Area San Bernardino Air Materiel Area 
Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area Warner Robins Air Materiel Area 


(Air Force Systems Command < AFSC) 


New York Air Force Contract Harold F. Stegeland 
Management District Small Business Specialist (R&D) 


The Air Force Systems Command has responsibility for the military space develop- 
ment mission in addition to the complete acquisition programs for all Air Force 
systems from development, test and production, through installation and check-out. 
Procurement of aero space technological development and complex weapons systems 
from the very beginning of development until they are field tested and ready for 
operational use, is obtained through five (5) major divisions and seven (7) devel- | 
opment and test Centers. | 


Each of the Divisions and Centers listed below has its own particular mission 


interest in applied research or systems development and each has a procurement 
office that maintains a specialized source file which lists industrial and scien- 


tific organizations qualified to participate in the projects assigned to that 
particular Division or Center. 


Scientific and industrial organizations interested in participating in these pro- 
grams should obtain source forms (Form 220), together with instructions for com- 
pleting and filing, at their nearest Air Force Contract Management District Small 


Business Office, 


Headquarters Air Force Systems Command 
Andrews Air Force Base, Washington, D.C. 


Electronic Systems Division Aeronautical Systems Division 

L.G. Hanscom Field, Mass. Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio 
Ballistic Systems Division Space Systems Division 

Los Angeles, California Los Angeles, California 


Aerospace Medicine Division 
Brooks Air Force Base, Texas | 


Arnold Engineering Development Center Air Force Special Weapons Center 
Arnold Air Force Station, Tennessee Kirtland Air Force Base, New Mexico 
Air Force Flight Test Center Air Force Missile Test Center 
Edwards Air Force Base, California Patrick Air Force Base, Florida 
Air Force Missile Development Center Air Proving Ground Center 


Holloman Air Force Base, New Mexico Eglin Air Force Base, Forida 


Rome Air Development Center 
Griffiss Air Force Base, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK AIR FORCE CONTRACT MANAGEMENT DISTRICT 


EASTERN CONTRACT MANAGEMENT REGION 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
lll East 16th Street 
New York 3, New York 


SPring 7-200 


Col Robert A. Green Wilbur V. Gould Jr. 


Chief, NYAFCMD Chief, Small Business Office 
AIR FORCE CONTRACTORS 
COMPANY. 


Adler Electronics, Inc. 
1 leFevre Lane 

New Rochelle, N. Y. Tels New Rochelle 6-1620 
Aerial Machine & Tool Corp 


38-27 30th Street 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. #$ Tels Ravenswood 9=2)25 
Aeroflex Laboratory, Inc. 
48225 36th Street 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Aerotec Industries, Inc. 
Comly Ave. & Pemberwick Rd. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Airborne Ir unents Laboratory 
Division of. Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 
Comac Road. ae : 
Deer Park, N. Yo Tels Myrtle 2-6100 
Aircraft Controls Div. of 
Gorn Electric. Company, Inc. 
845 Main Street 
Stamford, Conn. 


Tels Stillwell }:-7000 


Tels Jefferson 1=81,00 


Tel: Fireside 8-7591 


Aircraft Porous Media, Inc. 
30 Sea Cliff Averme 
Glen Cove, No. Yo 


Air-Marine Motors, Inc. 
East Bethpage Road 
Plainview, N. Y. 


Airponents, Inc. 
25 Buena Vista Avenue 
Lawrence, N. Yo. 


Tels Oriole 1-),000 


Telz Chapel 9-500 


Tel: Cedarhurst 9-6550 


oe 


bas ae alll eet ee 


Col Joseph N. Raymond > 
Deputy Chief, NYAFCMD 


PRODUCT OR SERVICE 


Commnications Systems, 


Microwave, Ground Support 
Systems | 


Parachute Hardware 
Accessories, Safety Belts, 
Tie Downs 


Camera Mounts, Platforms, 


Gyros, Computers, Shock 
and Vibrator Isolators 


Aircraft Assemblies, 
Switches, Disconnects, 


Selectors, Oxygen Systems 


Electronics, R&D, Tech- 
nical Services, Space 
Technology, Data Systems 


Aircraft Pressure Switches 
Connectors 


Filters, Pressure and 
Differential Indicators 
and Switches : 


Sub-fractional HP Motors, ’ 
Fans and Blowers 


R&O Aircraft Components — 
and Engines 


| Stamford, Conn. 


Air Reduction Co., Inte 
150 East 2nd Street 
New York 17, N. Yo 


Allied Chemical Corp. 
hO Rector Street 
New York 6; N. Yo 


Allied Control Co., Inc. 
2 East End Avenue 
New Tork 21, N. Yo 


Tel: Murray Hill 2-6700 
Tels Hanover 2-7300 


fel: Butterfield 8-71,03 


ceentiinn Airlines, Inc. 
633 Third Avenue 
New York.17, No. Yo 


American Bolt & Screw Mfg. Corp. 


3350 Lawson Blvd. 
Oceanside, N. Y. Tels Oriole 85200 


American Laundry Machine Industries 


40 East 3th Street 
New York 1, N. Y. Tel: Lehigh 2-5930 


American Machine & Foundry ( Coo 
Atlas Division 
58 Commerce Road 
Stamford g Conn. 


American Machine & — Co. 
Brooklyn Division 
5502 Second Avenue 
Brooklyn 20, N. Ye | 


American Machine & Foundry Co. 
Greenwich Engineering Division 
11 Bruce Place — a 
Greenwich, Conn._ Tels Normandy 1+71,00 
American Machine & Foundry Co. . 


Titan Production Division 
151 South Street 


Tels ‘TN 7-123h 


Tels 327-2000 


Tel: Hyacinth 2-3500 


Tels 327-2000 


American Time Products 
Div. of Bulova Watch Co. —_ 
_ 61-20 Woodside Avenue 

| Woodside 77, N. Y. 


Amperex Electronic Corp. 
230 Duffy Avemie | 
Uicksville, ‘N. Y. 


Amperite Co., Inc. 


561 Broadway 
New York. 12, No. Ye 


Tel : Newton 9=5700 
Tels Wells 1-6200 


Tels Canal 6-1));6 
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Gases or Liquid Gases, 
Oxygen Acet. Equipment 
& Welding Supplies 


Chemicals, Propellants 


Relays, Switches, 
Solenoid Valves 


Fleet Parts, Aircraft, 
Servicing 


Aircraft Hardware 
Washing Machines 


Launch Systems, Operating 
Bases, Aero Space Systens, 


(See above) 
(See above) 
(See above ) 


Test Sets, Timing 
Instruments, Frequency 
Standards, Inverters 


Electron Tubes, Semi- 
conductors 


Resistors, Relays 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 
25 Bro 
New York ), N. Y. Tels Hanover 2-6300 


Andrea Radio Corp. 
27-01 Bridge Plaza North 
long Island City 1, N. Y. Tel: Stillwell )-5)11 


‘Research Inc. 
76 S. Bayles Avenue 
Port Washington, N. Y. Tels Port Washington 7-8707 
> 


Arco Electronics, Inc. 
Commnity Drive 
Great Neck, N. Y. | Tels Hunter 7-0500 


Arkwin Industries, Inc. 
648 Main Street 


Westbury, N. Y. Tel: Edgewood 3-26),0 

Arma Division 

American Bosch Arma Corp. 

Roosevelt Field 

Garden City, N. Y. Tels Pioneer 2-2000 

Autometric Corp. 

1501 Broadway 

New York 36, N. Y. | Tel: Oxford 5-8600 

Aviators Equipment Corp. Anti-Exposure Coveralls, 
1)3 Main Street Helmets, Inflatable Life 
Beacon, N. Y. Tels 831-1570 Rafte ) 

- Avien, Inc. Instrumentation & Controls 
58-15 Northern Blvd. Fuel. Flow, Accoustics, 
Woodside 77, N. Y. | Tels Yellowstone 2-1,600 Propulsion Systems 
Avon Electrical Supplies, Inc. | Wire, Cable and Misc. 
15-1); Jamaica Aveme 2 Electrical 
Jamaica 35, N. Ye Tel: Axtel 7-00 . 


BMC Industries, Inc. 
1101 Utica Aveme 
Brooklyn 3, N. Y. Tel: Navarre 9-1330 


The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
161 East 2nd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. Tel: Murray Hill 7-6700 
The Barden Corp. Bearings 
200 Park Avenue 


Danbury, Conn. Tel: Pioneer 3-9201 


Barnes Engineering Co. 
30 Commerce Road 
Stamford, Conn. 


Bassick Company 
30,5 Fairfield Avenue 
Bridgeport 5, Conn. 


Belock Instrument Corp. 
112-03 lth Avenue 
College Point 56, N. Y. 


Bogart Manufacturing Corp. 
315 Siegel Street 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


Boice Gages, Inc. 
Boice Road 
Hyde Park, N. Y. 


Boots Aircraft Nut Corp. 
Division of Townsend Co. 
Newtown Turnpike 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Boston Pneumatic, Inc. 


365 Arlington Avenue 
Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 


Bridgeport Brass Co. 
Division of Nat'l Distillers 
& Chemical Corp. 

30 Grand Street 

Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


Bristol Dynamics, Inc. 
150 Hinsdale Street 
Brooklyn 15 N. Le 


Broadway Maintenance Corp. 
22-09 Bridge Plasa North 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Dayton T. Brown, Inc. 
1305 Strong Road 
Copiague, N. Y. 


Tel: Fireside 8-5381 | 


fel: Forest 6-3671 
Tel: Hickory 5-200 
Tel: Hyacinth 7-972 


Tels: Capital 9-2171 


Tels Victor 7-26 


Tel: Midway 7-3838 


Tel: Edison )-1182 
Tel: Dickens 6-5300 
Tel: Stillwell 6-3700 


Tel: Turner )<2700 


Stewart R. Browne Mfg. Co., Inc. 


258 Broadway 
New York T; Ne. Yeo 


Tel: Barclay 70610 


Bruno-New York Industries Corp. 


4,60 West 3th Street 
New York ls N. Ze 


Tels Longacre l-5930 


‘ ais 


UltraViolet, Infra-Red 
& Electro-optic Instru- 
ments, Components and 
Sysvems 


Wheels, Casters, Fittings, 
Powdered Metal Parts, 


Clamps, Fasteners 


Simulators, Instruments, 
Gyros, Stable Platforms, . 
Navigational Computers 


Waveguide, Dummy Loads. ? 
Switches, Micro Components, 
Monitors 


Gages, Mechanical Missile 
& Acft Assemblies 
Aircraft Locknuts 
Pneumatic Tools, Hydraulic 
Pumps and Motors 


Tubing, Rod, Bar, Sheet 
Metal 


Aircraft Fittings and 
Assemblies 


Installation and Service 
(Communication Systems) 


Testing, Sheet Metal 
Assenblies 


Flashlights, Portable | 
Explosion <- Proof Lights 


Communication, Navigation 
& Test Equipment & 
Components 


Budd Electronics 

Div. of The Budd Co., Inc. 
43222 Queens Street 

Long Island City 1, N. Y. Tel: Exeter 2-5050 
Bulova Research & Development Labs 

62-10 Woodside Avenue : 
Woodside 77, N. Y. Tel: Newton 9-5700 


Bulova Watch Co., Inc. 
7520 Astoria Blvd. 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. Tel: Defender 5-6000 


CBS Laboratory 
227 High Ridge Road 
Stamford, Conn. Tel: Davis 5-321 


Capehart Corporation 
87-446 123rd Street 
Richmond Hill 18, N. Y. Tel: Hickory 1-),00 


Cawley Aircraft Supply Co., Inc. 
151-0); 12th Avenue 
Whitestone 57, N. Y. Tel: Hickory 5-2000 


Celanese Chemical Company 

Div. of Celanese Corp. 

of America — 

522 Fifth Avene 

New York 36, N. Y. Tels: TN 7-2000 


Central Aviation & Marine Corp. 
2125 Smithtown Avenue 
MacArthur Airport 
Ronkonkoma, N. Y. Tel: Juniper 8-7800 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
6 East lth Street | 
New York 17, N. Y. Tels Murray Hill 7-1700 
Coaxial Components Corp. 

Subsidiary of Gorn Electric Co. 

391 Ludlow Street 

Stamford, Conn. Tel: Davis -7538 


Computer Instrument Corp. 
92 Madison Avenue 


Hempstead, N. Y. Tel: Ivanhoe 3-8200 


Electronics and 
Environmental Control 


R&D and Testing of 
Ordnance Items and 
Systems 


Watches, Cameras, 
R&D 


Electronic Displays, | 
Image Transmission Sys., — 
Acoustics & Magnetics, 
Tubes, Photosensitive 
Devices ; 


Audio Amplifiers, Radio | 
Receivers : oS 


Hardware, Fittings, 
Fasteners, Connectors 


Chemically-Coated Cloth, 


Alcohol, Chemicals 


Overhaul, Repair, Test 
and Modification of 


Aircraft Instruments 


Compressors, Pneumatic & | 
Rock Drill Tools, Equip- > 
ment, Diesel Engines ~~ 


Connectors and Adapters, 
Cable Assemblies 


Servometer Products, 
Potentiometers, Comm- 5 
tators, Telemetering De- | 
vices, Pressure Trans- | 
ducers — 


Consolidated Airborne Systens, Inc. 


900 Third Aveme 
New Hyde Park, N. Y. Tel: Hunter 8-1606 


Consolidated Avionics Corp. 
800 Shames Drive 


Westbury, N. Y. Tel: Edgewood 1,-8),00 
Consolidated Controls ‘Corp. 

Durant Avenue 

Bethel, Conn. Tel: Pioneer 3-6721 


Consolidated Diesel Electric Corp. 
880 Canal Street : 
Stamford, Conn. Tel: Davis 5-2261 


Continental Electronics Corp. 


302 Oakland Street | | 
Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Tels Evergreen 3-3331 
Control Electronics Co. 

Subsidiary of Paradynamics, Inc. 

10 Stepar Place 

Huntington Station, N. Y. Tels Hamilton 7-7961 


Control Instrument Division 
of Burroughs Control Corp. 
67 «35th Street 


Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 


Cornish Wire 

Div. of General Cable Corp. 
50 Church Street 

New York 7, N. Y. 


Tel: Sterling 8-0658 


Tel: Barclay 7-510 


Cosmos Industries, Inc. 
31-28 Queens Blvd, 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. Tel: Exeter 2-3);56 


Data & Controls Division 

.Lear Sie r, Inc. 

34-01 38th Avenue | 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. Tel: Exeter 2-5200 


Davis Aircraft Products, Inc. 
Scudder & Woodbine Avenues Zl 
Northport, N. Y. Tel: Andrews 1-1000 


Daystrom » ince 
Electric Division 
229 Manchester Road 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Tel: Globe 21,000 


~b= 


Aircraft Hardware, In- 
struments, Test Equip- 
ment, Resistors 


Repair Kite, Engineering 

Parts, Transistorized 

Power Supplies, Automatic | 
Equipment | 


Test | 


Valve Assemblies and 
Switches, Hydraulic & 
Pneumatic Components 


Generator Sets, Runway 
Sweepers, Tractors and 
Ground Servicing Equip. 


Electronic Components, 
Relays, Switches, Power 
Supplies, Telephone Equip. 


Delay Lines » Filters, 
Generators, Trainers, 
Microwave Power Meters 


Computers, Sim lators, 
aniires 
Cord and Cable 


Airborne Navagational 
Equipment, Inertial 
Guidance Systems 


Aeronautical Equipment 


Electrical Electronics, 


Recording & Controlling 
Instrumentation 


Defense Products Div. 
General Instruments Corp. 
17, Andrews Road 


Hicksville, N. Y. Tels 


DeJur-Amsco Corp. 
45-01 Northern Blvd. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. Tels 


Dero Research & Development Corp. 


Broadway & Park Avenues 


Huntington, N. Y. iia 


Dialight Corporation 
60 Stewart Avenue 


Brooklyn 37, No Yo Tel: 


Dynamic Electronics Div. 
Capehart Corporation 
87-6 2123rd Street 


; Richmorid Hill 18, WN. Y. Tels 


Deus Fastener Co., Inc. 
125 Union Street 
West Islip, N. Y. eee 


Eastern Air lines, Inc. 
10 Rockefeller Plaza | : 
New York 20, N. Yo Tels 


Ecco Electronic Components Corp. 
30 Marbledale Road 
Tuckahoe, N. Ye Tels 


Edwards Engineering Co. 
21 Yennicock Avenue 


Port Washington, N. Yo — Tels 
Electric Regulator Corp. 

Pearl Street | 

Norwalk, Conn. Tels 


Electric Specialty Co. 

Div. of The Electronic 

Specialty Company 

211 South Street | 
Stamford, Conn. Tel: 


Electric Storage Battery Co. 
25 West 3rd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. Tel: 


Overbrook 1-1;300 : 


Ravenswood 1-8000 


Hamilton 3-5757 


Hyacinth 7-7600 


Hickory 1-)),00 


Mohawk 9-019) 


Yukon 6-500 
Spencer 9=3300 
Port Washington 7-6700 


Victor 7-2),01 


Fireside 8-6203 


Bryant 9-8100 


Height Set and Recorder, 
Decoder, Electronics 


Electronic Components, 
Photographic 
RED, Electronics 


Electrical supplies 


Electronics — 


Self-Locking Aircraft 
Fasteners 


Airfleet programs 


Connectors, Adapters 


Tape Recorders 


Electric Regulators 


| Motors, 9 Generators & 


Motor-Generator Sets 


Batteries 


Electrol, Inc. 
- Subsidiary of Avien, Inc. 
Kingston, N. Y. 


Electrospace Corp. 
12 Morris Avenue 
Glen Cove, N. Yo 


Electronic Systems Division 
Fairchild Stratos — . 


Wyandanch, N. Y. 


Enjay Chemical Company 
60 West 9th Street 


New York 19; Ne. Ye 


FMC Corporation 
633 Third Avenue 
New York QT, N. Le 


FXR, Inc. 
25-26 50th Street 
Woodside Tl; N. Ze 


Tel: Federal 1-19680 


Tel: Oriole 1-6100 


‘ Tels Midland 3-7171 


Tel: Plasa 7~)0) 


Tels Murray Hill 7-71,00 


Tel: Ravenswood 1-9000 


Fairchild Camera & Instrument Corp. 


300 Robbins Lane 
Syosset, N. Zs 


Fairchild Controls Corp. 
225 Park Avenue 
Hicksville 9 N. Yo 


Farrand Optical Co., Inc. 
1:01 Bronx Blvd. 
New York 10, ae 


Federal Mfg. & Eng. 
1055 Stewart Avenue 
Garden City, Ne Ze 


Corp. 


Federal Television Corp. 
19-10 23rd Terrace . 
Long Island City 5, NW. Ye 


Filtors, Inc. 
30 Sagamore Hill Drive 
Port Washington, N. Y. 


Filtr on a Ince 
(131-15 Fowler Avene 


Flushing 55, N. Y. 


Tel: 


Tel: Wells 1-),500 

Tel: Wells 85600 

Tel: oo a 1,~-2200 

Tel: CH 8-700 

Tels Ravenswood 1-3300 
Port iihdien 7-8220 


Tel: Hickory 5-7000 


~8~ 


Aircraft Hydraulic 
Land Struts 


Sealing, 
Electrical & Electronics 


Guided Missiles, R&D 
Special Weapons Compon- 
ents 


Chemicals 


Chemicals, Propellants 


Radar Components, Micro- 
wave & Test 
Modulators + Hi-Voltage 


Systems, X-Ray, Gun and 
Aerial Cameras, Electronic 


Test Equipment 


Potentiometers, Transducers 
Accelerometers, Gyros 


R&D, , Electite-Optical, 
Tooling, Systems and 
Instruments 


Electronics, Projectors © 


* 
2 


Communications Equipment, 
Electronics 


Relays 


Special Capacitors, : 
Filters 9 Pulse Components, 
Delay 


LLL LL Cl ER, te el. et ti 


Oscar Fisher Co., Inc. 
South Plank Rd. & Sth Ave. 
P. O. Box 26 

Newburgh, N. Ze 


Foil Division | 
Revere Copper & Brass, Inc. 
196 Diamond Street 
Brooklyn 22 5) N. Ye 


Ford Instrument Co. 

Div. of Sperry Rand Corp. 

31-10 Thomson Averme ~ 

Long Island City 1, N. Y. Tels Stillwell )-9000 


Pelz John 2-3900 


Tels Evergreen 9-5180 


Frank and Warren, Inc. 
57. Front Street 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


Freed Transformer Co., Inc. 
1718 Weirfield Street 
Brooklyn 275 No Yo 


GPL Div. of General Precision, Inc. 
Tel: Rogers 9-5000 


Tel: Ulster 8-1950 


Tels. Evergreen 6=1300 


Pleasantville, N. Y. 


General Applied Science Laboratories “ Ince 
Merrick & Stewart Avenues : : 
Westbury, N. Y. Tel: Edgewood 3-6960 


General Bronze Corp. 
711 Stewart Avenue 
Garden City, N. Yo 


General Chemical Division 
Allied Chemical Corp. 

0 Rector Street 

New York 6, Ba: le 


Tels Pioneer 1-);),00 


Tels Hanover 2-7300 


General Electric Co. 
1285 Bosten Avenue 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. Tels Edison. };-1012 
General Microwave Corp. 

155 Marine Street 

Farmingdale, N. Yo Tels Myrtle )-3600 


General Telephone & Electronics Laboratories, Inc. 
208=20 Willets Point Blvd. 

Bayside 60, N. Y. Tel: Bayside 5-5000 
Goerz, C.Pe, American Optical Co. 

161 Doughty Blvd. 
Inwood 96 , N. Y. 


‘ilies 


Tels Cedarhurst 9-8700 


Aircraft Hardware > Parts 
Kits 


Transformers, Capacitors 9 
Amplifiers, Convertors, 
Test Equipment 


Electronics R&D, Doppler 
Radar Sets, Closed Cir- 


cuit TV 


R&D in Aerodynamics and 
Propulsions, Electronics, 
Aero-Space Technology 


Metal Producte, R&D 


Chemicals and Propellants 


Cable 
Electronics 
R&D, Services 


Photo. Lenses and Lens 
Assembly 


_) Brooklyn 12, N. Yo 


Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. 
Bethpage, N. Ye Tels IR 5-057) 


Habirshaw Wire & Cable Division 
Phelps Dodge Copper Products 
300 Park Avenue : 
New York 22, N. Y. Tels Plaza 1-3200 
Halsey X-Ray Products, Inc. 
1425 37th Street 

Brooklyn 18, N. Y. Tel: Gedney 6-1700 
Hammarlund Mfg. Co., Inc. 

53 West 23rd Street 

New York 10, N. Y. Tels Yukon 9=2200 


John Hassall, Inc. 

Cantiague Road 

~P. O- Box 366 

Westbury, N. Y. Tels Edgewood 1-6200 


Hazeltine Electronics Division 

Hazeltine Corporation 

59225 Little Neck Parkway 

Little Neck 62, N. Yo Tels Faculty 1-2300 


The Heim Company 
16 Sanford Street 
Fairfield, Conn. Tels Clearwater 9-525) 
Heli-Coil Corporation 

Shelter Rock Lane 

Danbury, Conn. Tels Pioneer 3-7651 


Heliparts, Inc. 
P, 0. Box 131 
Fairfield, Conn, Tels CL 6-0035 


Henry Products Company 
842 Rockaway Avenue 
Tels Dickens 6-300 


Hermetic Aircraft Instrument Corp. 


12 Morris Avenue 
Glen Cove, N. Yo | Tels Oriole 1-6363 


Homelite Corp. 
Div. of Textron 
70 Riverdale Avenue 


Port Chester, N. Y. Tel: Westmore 9-3),00 
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Truck Bodies, Trailers, 
Extrusions 


Reels, Wire, Cable, 
Fittings 


Film Processing and 
X-Ray Equipment 


Precision Electronic 
Equip., Communication 
Receivers, Variable 
Capacitors 


Pins, Rivets, Nails, 
Threaded & Cold-Headed 


Products 


Electronic Equipment & 
Systems, R&D 


Spherical, Rod-End and 
Ball Bearings 


—_ 


Helicalcoil Screw Thread 
Inserts and Tools 


Helicopter and Light Acft 
Parts & Components 


Antennas, Assemblies, 
Cable Storage Reel, 
Machine Products 


Overhaul & Repair Acft 
Instruments 


Generators 


Tels Wells 1-7100 


120 Clay Street 
Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


Huyck Systems Company 

Div. of Huyck Corp. 

360 Wolf Hill Road . | 

Huntington Station, N. Y. Tels Hamilton 7-7500 


Tels Evergreen 9~-2800 


Hydra Power Corporation 
10-12 Pine Court — 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


IMC Magnetics Corporation 
Eastern Division “ 


S70 Main Street | 
Westbury, N. Y. Tel: Edgewood |,-7070 


Industrial Acoustics Co., Inc. 


341 Jackson Aveme | 

New York 5h, N. Y. Tel: Cypress 2-0180 
- Inflated Products Co., Inc. 
1 RiverStreet 

Beacon, N. Se 


Instrument Aageciates 
351 Great Neck Road 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


Tels 831-3028 


Tel: Hunter 2-9300 
Instruments for Industry, Inc. 

1O1 New South Road | 
Hicksville, N. Y. Tels Overbrook 1-7100 
Integral Corporation 
100 Frank Road 
Hicksville, Ne te < 


Tel: Wells 1-095 


‘Intercontinental Electronics Corp. 


300 Shames Drive : 
Westbury, N. Y. Tels Edgewood 1,-8300 


International Business Machines Corp » 


South Road 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Tel: GL h-1000 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Federal Systems Division 

Neighborhood Road 
Kingston, N. Y. 


Tel: Federal 8-5000 
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Tels New Rochelle 2-2200 


R&D and Production 
Missile Check-out Sys., 
Overhaul of Instruments 


Ground Support Equipment 
R&D, Computers 


Hydraulic & Pneumatic 
Control Valves, Actuators 
and Servos 


Electric Moters & Parts 


Noise Suppressors, Ground ! 
Mufflers, Thrust Indi- 
cators & Meters 


Aircraft Lifting Bags 


Repair Aircraft Instrue 
ments and Accessories 


R&D, Communication and 


Navigation Test Equip., 
Radar, Amplifiers 


Hydraulic Components “ee 
Assemblies, Check Valves 


5a 


Electronic Equipment, 
R&D, Services 


Data Processing Machines, 


i a ‘ 


} 


Ground Based Electronic 


Sienteinennt 


International Electric Industries, Inc. 


1) Suffolk Street 
Freeport, N. Y. Tel: Mayfair 3=3311 


International Fermont, Inc. 
Subsidiary of Dynamics Corp. 
of America 

P. 0. Box 539 

Suffern, N. Y. Tel: Sloatsburg 3<2791 


International Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 


320 Park Avenue 

New York 22, N. Y. Tel: Plaza 2-6000 
Julie Research Labs., Inc. 

603 West 130th Street 


New York 27, N. Ye Tel: Audubon 6-9200 


Kenyon Instrument Co., Inc. 
P. 0. Box 355 _ Route 22 
Brewster, Be le Tel: Brewster 99-3771 
Keystone Bolt & Nut Corp. 

125 Church Street 

New York 7, N. Y. Tel: Worth 1,600 


Kieley-Mueller, Inc. 
6, Genung Street 
Middletown, N. Y. Tel: Diamond 2-2526 


Kings Electronics Co., Inc. 
40 Marbledale Road 
Tuckahoe, N. Y. ‘Tels Swiftwater 3-5000 


Kings Point Industries, Inc. 
307 Fifth Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y. ue Tel: Murray Hill },-0810 


Kollsman Instrument Corp. 
80-08 5th Avenue 


Elmhurst 135 N. Ye Tels Twining 9=5600 


Korfund Company, Inc. 

Cantiague Road 

Westbury, N. Y. , Tel: Edgewood 3-7580 
Kulka Electric Corp. 


633 S. Fulton Avenue 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Tel: MO h-02) 
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Modification Kits, Cord 
Assemblies, Cable, Har- 
ness, Connectors, Exten- 
sions 


Sweepers, Generator Sets, 
Specialized Vehicles 


Services 


Precision Resistors, 
Test Equipment . 


Pneumatic & Fuel System 
Valves and Gauges 


Screws ’ Bolts 5 Nuts 9 
Washers, Rivets, Anchors, 
Fasteners 


Valves 


Coaxial Connectors, RF 
Plugs, Microwave, Com- 
ponents 


Straps, Slings, Aerial 
Delivery Equipment 


Flight Instrumentation 
& Controls s Astro Track- 
ers & Compasses, Air 
Data Computers 


Shock Mounts 


Switches and Terminal 


Lamtex Industries 
Motor Avenue 

Farmingdale, N. Y. 
Lawrence Aviation Industries, Inc. 


Sheep Pasture Road 
Port Jefferson Sta., N. Y. Tels HR 3-1800 


Tel: } Myrtle h-2000 


Ieesona Moos Laboratory 
Div. of Leesona Corp. 
90228 Van Wyck Expressway 
Jamaica 18, N. Y. 


Div. of Union Carbide Corp. 

270 Park Avenue 

New York 17, No Yo _ Tel: LL 1-23h5 
Lionel Electronic Laboratories, Inc. 


1226-38 Flushing Avenue 
Brooklyn 37, No Yo Tel: Evergreen 6-5715 


Tels Axtel 7-1),00 


The Liquidometer Corp. 
LI-03 36th Street 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. Tels Stillwell }-1),0 


Litton Industries, Inc. 
226 East 3rd Street 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Tels MO 7-6607 
Lockheed Aircraft Service-New York, Inc. 

New York International Airport 

Jamaica 30, N. Y. Tels. Olympia 6-5130 


Loral. Electronics Corp. 
825 Bronx River Avenue 
New York.72, N. Y. 


Landy Electronics & Systane, Inc 


Glen Head, N. Y. Tele: Oriole 6-1))0 
lycoming Division 
Avco Manufacturing Co. 
550 S. Main Street 
Stratford,. Conn. 


_ Tels Tivoli 2-9500 


Tel: Drexel 8-8211 


ed . 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
Technical Writing Service Div. 
330 West 2nd Street 

New York 36, N. Y- Tels: LO )-3000 


Ren 


Radar Systems, Elec- « 
tronics 


Electro-Mech. Devices 9 


Counter=Measure System, 


Intervolometers 


Aircraft Engines, Nose 
Cones 


Tech Manual Publications, 
Technical Reports 


Machlett Laboratories, Inc. 
Div. of Raytheon Company 
1060 Hope Street 


Springdale, Conn. 


Magnetic Amplifiers | 
- (See Data and Controls. Div. ) 
632 Tinton Avenue | 
New York 55, N. Yo Tel: Cypress 2-6610 
Magnetic Instrument Co., Inc. 
637 Commerce Street : 
Thornwood, N. Y. Tel: Rogers 925312 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 
250 East Main Street 
Stratford, Conn. Tel: Drexel 8-8281 
Manson Laboratories, Inc. 3 ~ 
Subsidiary of Hallicrafters Co. 
375 Fairfield Avenue | 
Stamford, Conn. Tel: Davis 5-1391 


Marine View Electronics, Inc. 
88-06 Van Wyck Expressway ) 
Jamaica 16, No Yo Tels Axtel 7-6900 
Markite Corporation 
155 Waverly Place | 
New York 1), No Yo Tels Oregon 5-138) 
Materials Research Corp. 3 

Route 303 | os 5 
Orangeburg, N. Yo Tels Elmwood 9-200 


Jo Ao Maurer ; Inc o i 
37-01 3lst Street 


Long Island City 1, N. Y. Tels Stillwell }-1,600 


Maxson Electronics Corp. 
475 Tenth Avenue 

_ New York 18, N. Y. Tels LO 5-1900 
The Mearl Corporation 

217 N. Highland Avenue 


Ossining, N. Yo 


Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
29 Ryerson Street 
— No Yo 


Tels Wilson 1-7},50 


Tels Ulster 5-0300 


e Corporation 
35 River Road 


Cos Cob, Conn. Tel: Normandy 1-6200 


ai. 


Tel: Fireside 8.7511 


Electron Tubes 


lmplifiers » Power Sup- 
plies, Generators, Static 
Inverters & Convertors 


Indicator, Convertor 


Dials, Gauges, Thermo- 
meters — 


Communication & High 


Power Equipment 


Precision Potentiometers, 
R&D 


Special Research Equip.,; 
Materials Research, 
High Purity Materials 


Camera & Sound Equipment, 


Electronic & Optical, 
R&D 


Electronics, Computers, 
Communications, Navi- 
gation & Guidance Sys. 


Fire Extinguisher Foam 
Bombsights, Computers 


Filters, Multiplexers, 
Solid-State and R&D 


Midway Electric Supply Co., Inc. 
115 West 83rd Street 


New York 2h, N. Y. Tel: 
Moeller Instrument Company 
Thermometer Division 
132-02 89th Avenue 
Richmond Hill 16, N. Y. Tels 


Morganite, Inc. ~ 
33-02 6th Avenue 
Long Island City Ll, N. Yo 


Munston Electronic Mfg. Corpo 
1 Beech Street 


| Tel: 


Islip, N.. Y. Tels 
Narda Microwave Corp. 

Plainview, N. Y. Tels 
Nash Engineering Co. 

Wilson Road 

South Norwalk, Conn. Tels 


National Carbon 

Div. of Union Carbide Corp. 
270 Park Avenue 

New York. 17,5 N. Yo 


National Electric Instrument Div. 
Hanovia, Inc. 

92=21 Corona Avenue 

Elmhurst 735 N. Yo 


National Resistance Corp. 
56 Walter Street 
Pearl River, N. Yo 


Neptune Electronics Co. 
30 West. 15th Street 
New York 11, N. Yo 


Neptune Meter 
Eastern District. Sales & Service 
7-25 3kth Street 


Tel: 


Tel: 


Tel: 


Long. Island City 1, N. Y. Tels 
Norden Division 

United Aircraft Corp. 

Helen Street , 
Norwalk, Conn. Tels 


Tels 


Susquehanna 7=-2200 


Virginia 9-2100 


Stillwell }))-3222 


Juniper 1-3900 


GE 3-9000 


Volunteer 6-3351 
LL 1-23),5 


Havemeyer 9-2890 
Pearl River 5-);82); 


Chelsea 3-8130 


Stillwell 6-1116 


“Temple 8-4471 


Misc. Electric Lighting 
Fixtures . 


Thermometers, Paychro- 
meters, Hydrometers 


Commtator Brushes, 9 
Carbon Products 


Commnications Equipment 


nl ies. Test 
Sets, Terminal Boxes, “a 
Connectors, Antennas 


Refueling Equipment, 
liquid Meters 


Aircraft Instruments & 
Controls, Electronics 


Norma-Hoffmann Bearing Corp. 
Hamilton Avenue 


Stamford, Conn. ) Tels 


North American Philips Co., Inc. 
525 West 52nd Street 
New York 19, N. Y. a Tel: 


Northern Radio Co., Inc. 
1:7 West 22nd Street 
New York li, N. Y. Tel: 


Ohm Wire and Cable Corp. 
851 Liberty Avenue 
Brooklyn 8, N. Y. Tel: 


Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. 


Metals Di - Aluminum Sales 
160 Park Avenue 
| New York 22, N. Y. Tels 


Olympic Radio & Television 
(See Data and Controls Div.) 
34-01 38th Avenue 

Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


| Optomechanisms, Inc 
Engineers Hill 
Plainview, N. Yo Tels 


Otis Elevator Company | 
Defense & Industrial Div. 

35 Ryerson Street 

Brooklyn 5, Ba ie Tels 


Ozone Metal Products Corp. 
101-32 10lst Street 
Ozone Park 16, N. Yo. 


PRD Electronics, Inc. 
202 Tillary Street 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. ee Tels 


Pan American-Grace Airways 
135 East 2nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. ce ee 


Pan American World Airways 
135 East h2nd Street 
New York 17, Ne Le Tel: 


Fireside 8-3731 
Oxford 7-3600 


Watkins 9-9117 


Midway 7-235) 


Plasa 1-7227 


Tel: Exeter 2-5200 


GE 3-8100 


Ulster 5-6800 


Tel: Virginia 6-3300 


Ulster 2-6800 
Oxford 7-6300 


Oxford 7-6300 | 
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Ball, Roller & Thrust 
Sanwtinn 


Medical and Dental 
X-Ray Equipment 


Electronics 


Cable 


Aluminum Alloy 


Electronics, Meteorologic 


Equipment 


Photometric Devices, 
Film Processors, Fiber 


Optic Applications 


Design, Develop & Test 
Electronic Systems, GSE 
Similators 


Hydraulic, Pneumatic & 
Electronic Systems & 
Components 


Wavemeters, Microwave, 
Electronic Test Equipment | 


Services 


Services 


Pax Electronics. Company 
48-67 58th Street 
Woodside 77, N. Y. 3 Tels Olympia 1-2100 


Peerless Instrument Co., Inc. 
90-15 Corona Avenue 
Elwhurst 73, N.Y. Tel: Hickory 6-1100 


Perkin-Elmer Corporation 
Main Avenue, Route 7 si 
Norwalk, Conn. Tels Victor 7-0420 


Phelps. Dodge Copper Products Corp. 
300 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. Tels Plaza 1-3200 


Philips Electronics Instruments 

Div. of North American Philips Co. 

750 S. Fulton Avenue 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. Fels MO h-l500 


Philips Laboratories — 
Div. of North American Philips Co. 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. Tel: Iyric 1-800 


Phoenix Speciality Mfg.Co., Inc. 
971 Stewart Avenue 
Garden City, N. Y. Tel: Pioneer 18120 


Pitometer Log Corporation 
202 East lth Street 
New York 17, N.Y. $= = §|§ ‘Tels Murray Hill 2-7872 


Polarad Electronics Corp. 

43-20 3th Street’ 

Long Island City 1, N. Ye Tel: Exeter 2-1;500 
Polycast Corporation 

69 Southfield Avenue 


Stamford, Conn. | Tel: Davis 5-26h) 
Potter Instrument Co. 
Plainview, N.Y. | Tel: Overbrook 1-3200 


Premier Microwave Corp. 
33 New Broad Street 
Port. Chester, N. Y. Tel: Westmore 9-8900 


REF Dynamics Corporation 
393 Jericho Turnpike 
Mineola, N. Y. Tel: Pioneer 2-8),00 


wit. 


Metal & Plastic Fabri- 
cation, Acft Galleys, 
Hydraulics and 


RCA Communications, Inc. ; 
66 Broad Street 
New York h, N. Y. Tele 363-41)1 


Radio Enginesring Labs, Inc. 
Div. of Dynamics Corp. of America 
29-01 Borden Avenue 


Long Island City 1, N.Y. Tels Stillwell 6-2100 


Radio Receptor Company 
Subsidiary of General Instrument Co. 
Andrews Road 


Hicksville, N. Y~ Tel: Overbrook 1-1,300 


The Rainier Co., Inc. 
86 Magnolia Avenue 


Westbury, N. Yo Tel: Edgewood }-6222 


id Electric Co., Inc. 
2881 Middletown Road | 
New York 61, Ne le Tel: TA 8-2200 


Recordak Corporation 

Div. of Eastman Kodak Corp. 
770 Broadway | 
New York 3, N. Y. Tel: Spring 7-0110 
Reeves Instrument Corp. 

East Gate Blvd. - Roosevelt Field 


Garden City, N. Yo _ Tels Pioneer 6-8100 
Reflectone Electronics, Inc. 

Post Road 
Stamford, Conn. Tel: Davis 5-2251 


‘Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
939 Barnum Aveme 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. Tel: Edison 3-1112 


Reon Resistor Corp. 

155 Saw Mill River Road 
Yonkers, N. Y. Tel: Yonkers 5-9850 
Republic Aviation Corp. | 

Farmingdale, N. Y. Tel: Chapel 9-1100 


Republic Electronic Industries Corp. 
575 Broad Hollow Road © 
Huntington, N. Y. 


Revere Copper & Brass, inc. 
230 Park Avenue 


New York, N. Y. Tel: Yukon 6-3100 
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Indicators, Controls, 


‘Radar & Commnication 


Tel: Chapel 9-1)1) 


Commnication Service 


Communications, Trans- 
ceivers, Freq. Mod., 
Transformers 


Electronics, Radar 
Systenus, Indicator 
Assemblies 


Misc. Electronics 


Power Supplies, 
Transformers 


Microphotographic Equip, 
Film Supplies & Services 


Equipment 


Aircraft Navigational 
Trainers, R&D, Systems 


Power Tools, Small Arms 
& Ammunition, Clay Tar- 
gets & Traps, Kits 


Resistors, Potentiometers 


Aircraft, R&D, Space & 
GSE Test Equipment, 
Electronic Equipment, 
Andio Frequency 


Metals, R&D, Services 


Richardson-Allen Division 
Kollsman Instrument Corp. 
116-15 15th Avenue 
College Point 56, N. Y. Tel: Flushing 3-2828 
Roanwell Corporation 
180 Varick Street 
New York 1), N. Y- 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Inc. 
254, West Shth Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Tel: Yukon 9-1090 


Tels: Plaza 7-5017 


Rotron Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
7-9 Hasbrouck Lane 
Woodstock , N. Ze Tels Oriole 9=2);01 


SMS Instruments, Inc. 
New York International Airport 
Jamaica 30, N. Yo Tels Olympia 6-5678 


Schaffer Air Industries, Inc. 
290 North Henry Street 
Brooklyn 22, No Yo 


A. Schrader's Son Division 
Scovill Mfg. Coo, Inc. 
470 Vanderbilt Avenue 
Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 


Seaboard Electronic Corp. 
417 Canal Street 
New York 13, N. Yo 


Tel: Nevins 8-1,000 


Tels: Worth 61,060 


Sensitive Research Instrument Corp. 


310 Main Street | 

New Rochelle, N. Yo Tels Beverly 5-2300 
Servo Corp. of America 
lll New South Road 
Hicksville, N. Y. 


Shell Chemical Company 
Div. of Shell Oil Co. 
110 West Sist Street 
New York, N. » oe 


Tels Wells 8-9700 


Tels Judson 6-5060 


Shell oil 
SO West SOth Street 


New York 20, N. Y. Tels Judson 6-5000 
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Tel: Evergreen 3-5300 


Rectifying Equipment , 
Battery Chargers 


Communication Headsets | 
ALE Services 


Fans and Blowers 


Aircraft Instruments & 
Accessories, Super- 
chargers, Jet Compon- 
ents, Services 


Tester, Ground Support 
Equipment 


Tire Valve Products, 
Surface & Acft and Air 
Air Control Products 


Acft Keyers, Timers P 
Signal Similators, Sol- 
id State Electronics, 
Generators | 


Instruments, Measuring 
Standards 
Servo Units, Radar 


Components, Electronics 9 
Systems 


Chemicals, Brake Fluids P 
Lacquers 


nal 


Fuels, Aviation Lubri- 
cants 


Sikorsky Aircraft Division 
United Aircraft Corporation 
Main Street 


Tels Drexel 8-6361 


Simmonds Precision Products, Inc. 
105 White Plains Road 
Tarrytown, N. Y. Tels: Medford 1-7500 


Skydyne, Inc . 
River Road 

Port Jervis, N. Y. Tels 856-521 
J & H Smith Mfg. Co. 
Little Britain Road 
Newburgh, N. Y. Tel: John I-8800 
Sonotone Corporation 
Saw Mill River Road 
Elmsford, N. Y. ‘Tel: Iyric 2-9600 
Sorensen, A Unit of Raytheon Co, 


Richards Avenue — 3 
S. Norwalk, Conn. Tel: Temple 8-6571 


Henry Spen & Co., Inc. 
1982 Pitkin Avenue 


Brookiyn 7, H. Y. 


Sperry Gyroscope Company 
Div. of Sperry Rand Corp. 


Tel: Dickens 2-31),5 


Tel: IR -0111 


Sperry Products Division 
Automation Industries, Inc. 
Shelter Rock Road 

Danbury, Conn. Tels Pioneer 8-3581 
Standair, Inc. 

Div. of Standard Aircraft Equipment Co., Inc. 
250 Merritt Road | 

Farmingdale, N. Y. Tel: Myrtle )-5070 
M. Steinthal & Co., Inc. 
235 East 2nd Street 
New York, N. Y. Tel: TN 7=1;300 
' Stelma, Inc. 

200 Henry Street 


Stamford, Conn. Tel: Davis 5-161 
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Helicopters 


R&D, Hydro & Electro- 
Mechanical, Instruments 
and Equipment 


R&D, Molded Fiberglass, 
Test Benches 


Antenna, Sub-Assemblies 


Batteriss & Chargers 5 
Tubes, Kits, Microphones 
& Headsets, Power 
Supplies 


AC Regulators, DC Power 
Supplies 5 Kits * Cone 
verters, inverters, 
Frequency Changers 


Trailers, Cround Support 
Equipment, Data | 


Aircraft Instruments, 


Computers, Gyros, 
Guidance 


Electronic None 
Destructive Test Equip- 
ment & Services 


Acft Instrument Overhaul, 
Carburetors, Fuel Meter- 
ing & Engine Accessories 


Parachute, Assemblies, 
Chute Parts, Canopies 


Electronics, Telecom- 
munications, Data 
Processing 


Sterling Instrument Division Computers, Antennas, 
Designationics, Inc. Gear Trains 
76 East 2nd Street | 
Mineola 9 N. Ye Tels Pioneer 1-7070 
Stewart Avionics, Inc. Trailers, Ground Support 
1785 East New York Ave. & Test Equipment 
Brooklyn 7, N. Y. Tel: Dickens 5-2010 
Stratos Division _— Envirormental Control 
Fairchild Stratos Corp. Sys, Air Cooling Devices, 
Orinoco Drive Grd Support & Low Pres- — 
Bay Shore, N. Y. | Tels: Mohawk 5-0100 sure Pneumatic Equip. — 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. Nuclear Fuel Elements, 
Sylcor Division Custom Metallurgy 
Cantiague Road ) 
Hicksville, N.Y. ‘Tel: Wells 1-3500 | 
Sylvania Electric Products Co., Inc. | Electron Tubes 
730 Third Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. : Tel: Judson 6-2),2) ! 
Systems Associates, Inc. R&D, Camera Shutters, | 
90 New York Avenue North Photographic Equip. 
Halesite, N. Y. Tels Hamilton 3-h}2 ae 
| R&D, Engineering, Pro- — 
| duction & Field Services | 
osset, N.Y. | +#|§ — Tele Overbreok 1-6900 
Teffet. Electronics, Inc. Electronic & Test | 
27-05. Brooklyn Queens Expressway . : Equipment 
Woodside, N.Y. _ Tels Ravenswood 1-3500 
The Technical Material oe | Electronics 
700 Fenimore Road 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. : ‘Tels Owens 8-800 


Telectro Industries Corp. 
35-16 37th Street 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. Tel: Yellowstone 2-8600 


Telemet. Mamfacturing Co. 
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Tels Lincoln 1-3600 


% TDN RP a ape 
» ° 


Telephonics eg liaiaatacamaal 
770 Park Aveme < | 
Huntington, NW. Y. : Tels: Hamilton 3-6200 
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Tele-Signal Corporation Transistorized Telegraph 


198 Miller Place Terminal Equipment 
Hicksville 9 N. te Tel: Wells 8-7110 | 
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CHIEF, EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
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December 1961 
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COMPLIANCE REPORT - EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY POSTER - NOTICE TO LABOR UNION 
(Standard Form 40). : fae i. (Standard Form 38) 


Since the Office of Equal Employment Opportunity was activated in April 1962, 
it has received ‘many requests from industrial relations personnel for information 
about filling out and filing Compliance Reports (Standard Form 40), ordering and 
displaying Equal Employment pportunity Posters and accomplishing the required 
activities concerning Notices to. Labor Unions (Standard Form 38). s. 

Tm " ‘The attached material was prepared to assist contractor personnel with these 
responsibilities. ‘Included in this packet are: 


Notice to Labor Union Requirements | 
"Questions and Answers on the Compliance Report” 
(Standard Form 40) 


Equal Employment. Opportunity Poster Requirements 


rere Forms, riences and Notices 


pry 
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HQ. NEW YORK CONTRACT MANAGEMENT DISTRICT 


Office of Equal Employment Opportunity 


Requirements en Ee Notice to Labor Unions 
(Standard Form _ 


The following was extracted from a memo of the President's Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity, addressed to heads of all Federal Agencies on 
12 June 1961. It explains the Contractor's responsibilities with regard to 
paragraph 3 of the Nondiscrimination Clause of Executive Order 10925: 


"Paragraph (3) of the Nondiscrimination Clause, obligates the contractor 
to send to each labor. union or representative of workers with which he 
has a collective bargaining agreement, or other contract or understanding, 
a. notice, to be provided by the agency contracting officer, advising 

the said labor union or workers' representatives of the contractor's 
commitments under this Section, and to post copies of the notice in 
conspicuous places available to employees and applicants for employment. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Nondiscrimination Clause and 
the Executive Order, the contractor is also required to include the 
Nondiscrimination Clause in every subcontract and purchase order unless 
exempted by the rules, regulations or orders of the Committee. 


Procedure. 


Upon notification of award of contract, the contracting officer 
shall furnish to the contractor adequate copies of the notice 
prescribed by this Order and advise the contractor that: 


-He is required to complete, sign and furnish such 
notice to each labor union or organization of workers 
with which he has a collective bargaining agreement or 
other contract or understanding; 


-His subcontractors are also required to execute and 
furnish such notice in the same manner to each labor 
union or organization of workers with which they have 
a collective bargaining agreement, or other contract 
or understanding; 


-The notice must be posted in all employment offices, on 
bulletin boards and other conspicuous places available 
to employees and applicants for employment, and must be 
similarly displayed by the subcontractors. 


Agency regulations should provide for the reporting to 
the Committee of instances where the contractor or the 
subcontractor is unable or unwilling to furnish such 
notices to the labor union or organizations of workers, 
have refused or otherwise declined to accept such notice 
from the contractor. In making such report to the Com- 
mittee, the contracting agency shall indicate what action 
it is taking or has taken in the matter. 


Exceptions. The provisions of this Order shall not apply to: 


-Contracts and purchase orders exempted from the require-- 
ments of the Nondiscrimination Clause as prescribed in 
the rules and regulations promulgated by the Committee. 


-Certain types and classes of contracts and purchase 
orders which have been exempted from certain provisions 
of the Nondiscrimination Clause by the rules and regula- - 
tions of the Committee; provided, that such exemptions 
specifically include an exemption from the provisions 
of this Order. 


-Any specific contract, subcontract or purchase order 
where a request for such exemption has been approved 
by the Committee." 


Contractors serviced by Headquarters, New York Contract Management District 
can obtain copies of Standard Form 38 from the Office of Equal Employment ere 
tunity, SPring 7-4200, Ext. 774. ) 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE COMPLIANCE REPORT, STANDARD FORM 40 
ONDER THE EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY PROGRAP 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10925 AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS 


On March 6, 1961, President John F. Kennedy issued Executive Order 10925 

establishing the President's Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity to 

promote and ensure equal opportunity for all qualified persons, without 

regard to race, creed, colors or national origin, employed or seeking 

employment with the Federal Government and on government contracts. This 

Order and the Government Contract Rules and Regulations which supplement 
it set forth certain obligations for government contractors and subcon- 
tractors, among them the. filing .of. compliance reports, ** 


This leaflet has been prepared to assist Government contractors in com- 
pleting Standard Form 40 and covers those questions and subjects which . 
have most frequently been raised with the Committee. The answers and the 
examples cited are intended to clarify the instructions attached to 
Standard Form 40 and are not to be used in place of those instructions. 


Contractors Required To File Compliance Report Porm'40— 


1, WHICH GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS = REQUIRED TO FILE COMPLIANCE REPORTS? 


Answer: Each prime contractor and first-tier papecmeractor which meets 
all the following conditions: 


ae Is subject to the provisions of Executive Order 10925: 
AND 

b. Has at least one government contract, subcontract or purchase 
order for $50,000 or more (OR for $100,000 or more if such 
contract, subcontract, or purchase order is solely for standard — 
commercial supplies or raw materials); 
| AND | 

c. Has a total of 50 or more persons employed by the company. 


SPECIAL NOTE: Contractors and first-tier subcontractors having 
contracts, subcontracts. or purchase orders for construction, repair, 
alteration and utilities shall not use Standard Form 40 in connection 
with such activities. Special compliance report forms provided for 
such activities shall be filed in accordance with the instructions 
applicable thereto. 


Example A: Company X, which has 500 employees, has three government 

contracts. The first contract is for $25,000; the second is for $10,000; a 
and the third is for $20,000. The total amount of these contracts exceeds 
$50,000, Company X is NOT required to file compliance reports as it has 

no single contract in the amount of $50,000 or more. The dollar Limitation 

of $50,000 (or, in the case of standard commercial supplies and raw 

materials, $100,000) is applied to each contract separately and does not 

refer to an aggregate of all contracts. 


Example B: Company Y, having over 50 employees, has two government contracts:. 
one for $75,000 for standard commercial supplies, ard another (not for 

standard commercial suppliés oF raw tlaterials) for $60,000. Company Y MUST 
file compliance reports. Even though the contract for standard commercial 
supplies is for less than $100,000, the company has another contract which 


meets the dolie® limitation of $50,000 or more. 


Example C: Company X has & goVérnment contract for $150,000 but has only 
35 employees in thé entiré company. Company X is NOT required to file 
compliance reports as it employés léss than 50 persons, — 


Example D: Company X, which has a $200,000 goverment contract, has 60 
employees distributed among ité three establishments as follows: 25 in 
establishment number oné (the principal office); 20 in establishment number 
two; and 15 in éstabiishmént number three. All production work under the 
government contract is being dehé in establishment number two. Company X 
MUST file compli ‘eports Binee it employs a total of more than 50 

ees he émployee limitation applies to the total number of persons 
employed by thé company and not to the number of employees performing 
government contract work, 


NOTE: Even though a company may not be required to file compliance 
reports, it is stili “a to the. provisions of Executive Order | 
(10925 if it has a contr Bu tract, or purchase order for | 
$10,000 or more ge whieh any Work is being or is to be performed . 
for the Go ent (OR, for $100,000 or more in the case of standard — 
colaesetaa supplies and raw mate rial). These requirements and the 
nondiscrimination provisions of government contracts are made part — 
of siti agreement. subject to the Order. 


OF THI COMES 1Y? 


Answer: The predominant interest agency is the agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment with which the company d6ées the greatest dollar volume of business. 


Example E: Company x holds ‘a $200,000 contract with the Department of the 
Army, It has three contracts for $100,000 each with the Department. of 
Commerce . The De artrient of Commerce is the predominant interest agency > 


dollar volume of business. 4 


interest agency even t | ‘let. 
which exceeds the amount of the company's contract with the Department of 


the Army, 
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10. 


ll. 


WHICH EMPLOYEES OF THE COMPANY MUST BE INCLUDED? 


Answer: A company must report on ALL employees in those establishments in 
which any government contract work is being or is to be performed, and on 
ALL employees in the principal office, regardless of how many employees in 
those establishments are performing work under a government contract. 
(Separate reports must be filed for each such establishment as discussed in 


No. 4 above.) 


Example F: Company X, which has a $150,000 government sonteget has 100 
employees divided among three establishments: 


Establishment #1 (Principal office) Thirty-five (35) employees 
Establishment #2 Forty-five (45) employees 
Establishment #3 Twenty (20) employees 


All production work on government contracts is being performed by 15 : 
employees in establishment #2. Company X must file one report in duplicate 
for all 45 of the employees in establishment #2 and a separate report in 
duplicate for all 35 employees in establishment #1 (the principal office). 


HOW CAN GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS WHO HAVE ESTABLISHMENTS IN STATES PROHIBITING 
INQUIRIES OF A RACIAL OR RELIGIOUS NATURE COMPLY WITH THE STATISTICAL REPORT- 
ING REQUIREMENTS IN PART III OF THE COMPLIANCE REPOF 


ee 


Answer: The Committee has contacted the appropriate enforcement agencies 
in every city and state having laws regulating discrimination in employment. 
The Committee has received written confirmation that none of these jurisdic- 


tions prohibit the gathering of the POST EMPLOYMENT statistics on the race or 
national origin of a th necessary for completion of Part III of the 


compliance sone 


WHAT MINORITY GROUP EMPLOYEES MUST BE INCLUDED IN THE’ ‘REPORT? 
o' 


Answer: As you will notice on the po ay pant report form, Standard Form. MO, 


the only groups to be identified are five minority groups: Negroes, Spanish- 


Americans, Puerto Ricans, Orientals, and American Indians. Furthermore, . 
Negroes are presently the only minority group for which statistics. are. to, be. 
furnished in Part III unless one or more of these other four groups constitute 
a significant factor in the area in which the establishment is located. No 
information on religious affiliations is to be reported. 


_ Filing Compliance Reports 


12. 


WHERE SHOULD COMPLIANCE REPORT FORMS (STANDARD FORM 40) AND. CERTIFICATES OF . 
SUBMIT SION (STANDARD FORM 40-A) BE FILED 


Answer: Standard Form 40: All compliance reports, (Standard Form 4Q). should 
be sent in duplicate directly to: 


13. 


The President's Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity 
Survey Division - Compliance —" 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Standard Form bOmA (Certificate of Submission) must then be sent to all 
agencies and contractors who have requested that you file compliance 

reports. Standard Form 40-A is used after a contractor or subcontractor 
has filed Standard Form 40 with the C ‘ttee for the establishments involved. 


WHEN MUST COMPLIANCE REPORT FORMS BE EXEED? 
Answer: Each company having a contract a ect to the compliance report ao 


requirements must file initial compliance reports within 30 days of the 
award of a prime contract (or within 60 days after the award of a subcon- 
tract) unless the time is extended for good cause shown by the contracting 
agency or by the Executive Vice Chairman of the President's Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity. Thereafter, annual compliance reports must 
be filed by March 3lst of each year, unless initial compliance reports 
have been filed within 90 days prior to March 3lst. | 


Example G: Company X is awarded its first contract subject to the reporting . 
requirements on January 2, 1963. On January 29, 1963 (within 30 days) 
initial compliance reports are filed. Since January 29, 1963 is within 90 | 
days prior to March 31, 1963, Company X does not have to file its annual 
compliance reports until March 31, 1964. pany ces have to file 
Standard Form 40-A with each S—— agency or contractor tor requesting the 
filing of Form 40. 
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HQ. NEW YORK CONTRACT MANAGEMENT DISTRICT 


Office of Equal Employment Opportunity 


Requirements Regarding Equal Employment Opportunity Poster 


The following was extracted from a memo of the President's Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity, addressed to heads of all Federal Agencies on 
12 June 1961. It describes the contractor's responsibilities with regard to 
that part of the Nondiscrimination Clause which reads: 


"The contractor agrees to post in conspicuous places, available to 
employees and applicants for employment, notices to be provided by the 
contracting officer setting forth the provisions of the Nondiscrimination 


Clause. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Nondiscrimination Clause and the 
Executive Order, the contractor is also required to include the Nondis- 
crimination Clause in every subcontract and purchase order unless exempted 
by the rules, regulations or orders of the Committee." 


Procedure. 


Upon notification of award of contract, the contracting officer 
shall furnish to the contractor adequate copies of the nondis- 
crimination poster and advise the contractor that: 


-He is required to furnish such posters to his subcontractors; 


-The regulations of the contracting agency shall provide 
for the reporting to the Committee of instances where the 
contractor or subcontractor is unable or unwilling to post 
the nondiscrimination poster. In making such report to the 
Committee, the contracting agency shall indicate what action 
it is taking or has taken in the matter. 


Applicability. The nondiscrimination poster will be required for 
all contracts and purchase orders except as provided for in the 


paragraph below. 
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Exceptions. The provisions of this Order.shall not apply to: 


-Contracts and purchase orders exempted from the require- 
ments of the Nondiscrimination Clause as prescribed in 
the rules and since cane prenslgates by the Committee. 


-Certain types and clasees of contracts and purchase orders 
which have been exempted from certain provisions of the 
Nondiscrimination Clause by the rules and regulations of 
the Committee; provided that such exemptions specifically 
include an exemption from the provisions of this Order. 


-Any specific contract, subcontract or purchase order 

where a request for such exemption has been approved by 

the Committee. : 
Contracts Affected. The nondiscrimination poster prescribed by 
this Order shall be furnished to all contractors with whom con- 
tracts have been executed on or after April 5, 1961, the effective 
date of the Executive Order." | 


Contractors serviced by Headquarters, New York Contract Manag@ment District 
can obtain copies of the Equal Employment Opportunity Poster from the Office 
of Equal Employment Opportunity, SPring 7-4200, Ext. 774. 
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11 EAST 16TH ST... NEW YORK, 3, NY. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


OFFICE © SPRING 7-4200 EXT. 774 


FOREWORD 


In his Executive Order 10925, President Kennedy cites "The plain and positive 
obligation of the United States Government to promote and ensure equal oppor- 


tunity without regard to race, creed, color, or national origin”. 


Subsequently, the Hon. Eugene M. Zuckert, Secretary of the Air Force, directed 


the Air Force Systems Command to be "responsible throughout the Air Force for 


the implementation, administration and support of the Air Force Equal Employ- 


ment Opportunity Program involving Government contractors." 


As the cognizant agency of the Air Force Systems Command in this area, the 
New York Contract Management District has developed a program to implement 
the Executive Order through its usual contract management channels and 
procedures with contractors assigned to it by the President's Committee on : 
Equal Employment Opportunity, and to administer Part 8 of the Armed Services 


Procurement Regulation dealing with Nondiscrimination in Employment. 


This booklet was prepared to interpret the program and explain the policies 
and procedures to be used in its implementation. Those desiring further 
information are requested to contact Harold T. Hunton, Chief of the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Office, SPring 7-4200, Ext. 774. 

ROBERT A. GREEN 


Colonel, USAF : 
Chief 


A message from 


GEORGE W. CULBERSON 
Senior Intergroup Relations Specialist 


(Mr. Culberson directs the Equal Employment Opportunity Program at Headquarters, 
Air Force Systems Command) ) | 


"In March 1961, President Kennedy issued Executive Order 10925, which required 
every non-exempt contractor to "take affirmative action si ensure" equal oppor- 
tunity in every phase of employment. The Order also lays heavy responsibility 
on the seebedetins aaeiee to ensure that the Non-discrimination Clause is 
complied with and that the rules and regulations of the President's Com- 


mittee are carried out. 


The United States Air Force has adopted a sound and comprehensive plan for 


carrying out its responsibility under the Order. It is a quiet, systematic 


approach to contract management and to the solution of these problems at the 
working level. it incorporates responsibility and authority into the regular 


procurement structure at each .echelon with top procurement personnel. These 


responsible officers (military) are furnished staff assistance in the form of 


; 


qualified intergroup relations specialists, also at each echelon. 


Approximately one-half of all Department of Defense contracts are issued by | 
the Air Force. On December 31, 1961, the number of prime contractors with 
contracts of $50,000 pense ee over 7,000. It is estimated that at least 

five times that number of first tier sub-contractors are also involved, The | 
successful operation of this program can make a vital difference in the employ- 


ment patterns of some of our most important corporations." 
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HOW THE AIR FORCE EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM WORKS 


--MANAGEMENT OF THE NONDISCRIMINATION CLAUSE-- 


In accordance with the Executive Order 10925 and the Armed Services 
Procurement Regulation 12-802, the Air Force has included the prescribed 
clause entitled "Nondiscrimination in Employment" in all prime contracts. 


The Hon. Joseph S. Imirie, Assistant Secretary of the Air Force (Materiel) 
has been named as Air Force Contract Compliance Officer (CCO). A chain of 
Deputy Contract Compliance Officers (DCCO) on respective contract management 
command levels has also been designated to assist the CCO in the performance 
of his duties. Colonel Robert A. Green, of the NY Contract Management Dis- 
trict is DCCO for this area. Civilian Intergroup Relations Specialists have 
been employed and assigned to assist the designated DCCO's in carrying out 
their responsibilities. Harold T. Hunton, formerly with the New York City 
Commission on Human Rights is Chief of the District's Equal Employment 


- Opportunity Office. 


The Contract Management District (CMD) performs the day-to-day opera- 
tions required for sound contract management. This is the unit from which 
the EEO field program is administered. The primary responsibility of the 
Intergroup Relations Specialist (IRS) in the CMD is directed to surveillance, 
compliance and affirmative action, as a part of the contract management team. 


The IRS is technical advisor to the DCCO, the ACO's and other members 
of the CMD staff. In coordination with the staff, the IRS works directly 
with Air Force Contractors on a continuing basis to determine current 
status of EEO compliance and to develop a workable program for correcting 
deficiencies as they appear. The program for achieving this end is phased 
for maximum coverage and efficiency as follows: 


Phase I - Contractor Policy 


Phase II - Current Practices 
Phase III - Affirmative Action 
Phase IV - Contractor Surveillance 


Phase I Contractor Policy 


Once a contractor has been assigned to the Air Force the highest ranking 
official responsible for the contractor's employment policies is interviewed 
by the Intergroup Relations Specialist. The Air Force program to implement 
Executive Order 10925 is explained and the requirements of the Equal Employ- 
ment Clause are discussed in detail. ; 


The nature and intent of the Company Equal Employment Opportunity Policy 
is reviewed, as well as the extent” to which it has been communicated to manage- 


ment and supervisory personnel. ‘The President's Committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunity requires that the policy be transmitted and emphasized in such a 
manner that every responsible employee not only know the policy, but realize 


it is operative. 


A Contractor EEO Compliance Officer is designated; usually, the Industrial 
Relations Director. He serves as the point of contact through which the IRS 
continues the compliance reviews, develops affirmative action programs, chan- 


nels technical assistance, etc. 


This phase also includes a check on the specific contract provisions 
which are mandated and must be performed immediately if they have not already 


been accomplished. These activities include: 


| - Filing a Compliance Report - Nondiscrimination Provisions 
of U. S. Government Contracts (Standard Form 40) and 
distributing blank forms to first-tier subcontractors. 


- Displaying Equal Employment Opportunity Posters on 
employee bulletin boards. 


- Signing the Notice to Labor Unions (SF 38), sending it to 
employee groups and posting a copy on employee bulletin 
boards. 


- Inserting the “Nondiscrimination Clause" in first-tier 
subcontracts. 


- Checking pre-employment application forms to see that they 
are free of minority group designations. 


- Including- "An Equal Opportunity Employer", or similar 
phrase, in all recruitment advertising. 


Phase II Current Practices 


"Do company practices square with the stated policy?” 


This question gets directly to the core of concern of this phase. Fact- 
finding activities usually involve conducting interviews of key employees and 
reliable sources outside the contractor, taking a tour of the facilities, 
reviewing Standard Form 40, spot-checking employment records and other 
pertinent information. | 


The Nondiscrimination Clause requires that the following employment 
areas receive attention during the Compliance Review: 


Recruitment, Hiring, Training 
Transfers, Promotions, Upgrading ) 
Terminations, Layoff, Rehire 

Rates of Pay, Working Conditions 

Facilities and Working Areas 


After an analysis of the data gathered, the Intergroup Relations Special- 
ist makes a determination of the current status of the contractor's employ- 
ment practices. These findings are reported to the Contractor's Equal 
Employment Opportunity Compliance Officer. When necessary a program to 
correct minor deficiencies and initiate new activities is agreed upon. 


Phase III Affirmative Action 


If it is determined by the Intergroup Relations Specialist that major 
adjustments are required to bring the Contractor into compliance, then 
Phase III is initiated. This involves an intensive study of the trouble- 
some employment areas. This is supplemented by additional information 
gathered from community organizations, employee groups, intergroup 
agencies, etc. 


After a detailed analysis specific recommendations are made, and a time- 
table drawn up to correct the deficiencies. New resources may be utilized, 
new procedures might be introduced, appropriate techniques used by similar 
type contractors are often recommended. During this part of the Affirmative 
Action Program the Intergroup Relations Specialist has the responsibility 
to provide, where appropriate, the technical assistance necessary to enable 
the contractor to resolve the difficulties. 


Phase IV Contractor Surveillance 


A 


This is not an entirely separate function which awaits the conclusion : 
of the other three phases. Re-checking of agreements and the carrying out 
of suggestions may occur at anytime. However, it is particularly necessary 
following Phase III which has established a specific Affirmative Action 
Program with time schedules. Contractor surveillance is a continuous 


process. 


HQ. NEW YORK CONTRACT MANAGEMENT DISTRICT 


MAJOR RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY OFFICE 


ad 


- Advises the Chief of the NY Contract Management District on all matters 
concerning the administration of the Equal Employment Opportunity Program. 


- Provides technical assistance to Air Force Personnel responsible for 
procurement and the administration of assigned contracts, as prescribed 
by Section 12 of the Armed Services Procurement Regulation. 


- Conducts routine and special reviews of contractors and subcontractors 
to ascertain their compliance with the requirements set forth in Execu- 
tive Order 10925. When necessary, it attempts to secure compliance 
by conference, conciliation, mediation and persuasion. If compliance 
is not accomplished within a reasonable time, reports are made to the 
Contract Management Region. 


- Advises Contract Management District personnel on the Equal Employment 
Opportunity aspects of Facilities Capability Reports. 


- Takes direct affirmative action with responsible employers and union 
representatives. 


- Works with management consultants, private and public employment agencies, 
vocational schools and intergroup agencies to assure maximum availability 
of qualified workers, and to make use of maximum training possibilities. 


- When directed through appropriate Air Force channels, serves as a speaker 
at meetings of industrial associations, private organizations, government 
agencies, community and civic groups to explain the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Progran. 


- Prepares for signature by the Chief, New York Contract Management District, 
for submittal through channels to the President's Committee, recommendations 
for the issuance of U. S. Government Certificates of Merit to those out- 
standing employer and employee organizations, which are supporting and 
assisting in the President's Equal Employment Opportunity Program. 


- Acts as the Air Force consultant to contractors, labor unions, employment 
and management placement agencies; intergroup organizations, professional 
and Technical Societies, city and state agencies, and interested com- 
munity organizations on problems related to the program. 
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HQ. NEW YORK CONTRACT MANAGEMENT DISTRICT 


Office of Equal Employment Opportunity 


SERVICES AVAILABLE TO NYCMD CONTRACTORS 


Technical Assistance 


Consultation is available on various facets of the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Program. Principally among these are: 


- Executive Order 10925 


- Rules and Regulations of the 
President's Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity 


- Air Force Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Program with Federal Con- 
tractors 


- Plans for Progress Pledges 


- Affirmative Action Programs 


Compliance Reports, Forms and Posters 


Quantity of required forms, posters and reports can be ordered from the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Office. Those in stock include: 


Compliance Report - Nondiscrimination Provisions 


of U. S. Government Contracts 
(Standard Form 40) 


Certificate of Submission of Current Compliance 
Report (Standard Form 40-A) 


Notice to Labor Unions (Standard Form 38) 

Equal Employment Opportunity Poster 
Contractor personnel having difficulty completing Compliance Reports or 
seeking a clarification of the use of the above-mentioned forms and 


posters are invited to contact the Equal Employment Opportunity Office 
for assistance. 


Printed Matter 


Limited copies of most of the materials contained in the list of Equal 
Employment Opportunity Materials are available upon request. 
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HQ. NEW YORK CONTRACT MANAGEMENT DISTRICT 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY MATERIALS 


Because the Air Force Equal Employment Opportunity Program with 
Federal Contractors is comparatively new, there has been a growing 
number of inquiries. The materials listed contain valuable informa- 


tion about many aspects of the program. — 


PUBLICATION SOURCE 


Equal Employment Opportunity Superintendent of Documents 
-in Federal Government U. S. Government Printing Office 


-on Federal Contracts Washington a3, Be CG. 


A booklet with the text of Presidential Executive Order 
10925, a-brief description of the program of the President's 
Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity and a list of its 
members. 


Armed Services Procurement 


Regulation 12-802 Superintendent of Documents 
"Nondiscrimination U. S. Government Printing Office 
in Employment" - Washington 25, D. C. 


Spells out the standard Nondiscrimination Clause to be 
included in all federal contracts, where required. 


Government Contract Employment: 


Rules and Regulations of the Superintendent of Documents 
President's Committee on Equal U. S. Government Printing Office 
Employment Opportunity Washington 25, D. C. 


Included sections on obligations of government contractors 
and subcontractors, contract agreements, exemptions and 
compliance reports; the complaint procedure, the Certif- 
icate of Merit and ancillary matters. 


Equal Employment Opportunity 
Booklet for Air Force Con- 111 East 16th Street 
tractors New York 3, New York 


A booklet prepared by. Hq. NYCMD to inform contractors 
and other interested parties about the functions, 
responsibilities and services of the newly operative | 
Office of Equal Employment Opportunity. 


Hq. NY Contract Management District 


PUBLICATION SOURCE 


NYCMD Equal Employment Hq. NY Contract Management District 
Opportunity Bulletins 111 East 16th Street 
New York 3, New York 


A service to Air Force contractors. These bulletins 
contain information about the program of particular 
interest to Administrators, Industrial Relations 
and Purchasing personnel. 


President's Committee on Equal 
Equality in Job Opportunity Employment Opportunity 
| Washington 25, D. C. 


A brochure containing the goals, organization, progran, 
powers, complaint process and pledge of the President's 
Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity. 


HOW TO FILE A COMPLAINT with President's Committee on Equal 
the President's Committee on Employment Opportunity 
Equal Employment Opportunity Washington 25, D. C. 


A leaflet divided into sections explaining how to file a 
complaint, what happens to the complaint and a series of 
questions prospective complainants should ask themselves. 


President's Committee on Equal 
INFORMATION: A News Letter Employment Opportunity 
| Washington 25, D. C. 


A bi-monthly publication containing reports of current activities. 


Equal Employment Government Contractors and first- 
Opportunity Poster tier subcontractors can obtain 
| quantities of these forms, posters 
Notice to Labor Unions and notices from the predominant 
(S. F. 38) interest agency managing their 
contracts. | 


Compliance Report: Non- 
discrimination Provisions 


of U. S. Government Contracts Other interested parties may 
(S. F. 40) request small quantities from 

| the President's Committee on 
Certificate of Submission of Equal Employment Opportunity. 


Current Compliance Report 
(S$. os 40-A) 


HQ. NRW YORR CONTRACT MANAGEMENT DISTRICT 
OFFICE OF EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


Reporting directly to the Chief, New York Contract Management 
District, responsible for carrying out the Executive Order 
10925 on Equal Buployment Opportunity signed by President John 


¥. Kennedy, The White House, March 6, 1961. 


Implementation of 


the Order for Equal Employment Opportunity for individuals en- 
pleyed by Air Force contractors; work directly with contractors 
and unions to perform compliance reviews and institute programs 
of “affirmative action"; eatablishing and maintsining a working 
relationship with all employment agencies to assure maximum 
availability of qualified workers and make maximum use of train- 
ing possibilities; investigate complaints arising from contractor 
and subcontractor violation of the Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation dealing with Nondiscrimination in Employment, review, 


negotiate and concil 


late differences and recommend appropriate. 


action. 
ORGANI ZATION CHART - HQ. NYCMD 
Office of the Chief 
Office of Equal 
Emp loyment Lij Judge Advocate 
Eo I I aod 
Plans and Comptroller 3 Transportation 
Management Services ma ae Management 
Division Division Office 
| i; RR . “ ee 
Deve lopment 
Production Quality Control Contract Engineering 
Division Division Administration Division 
Division | 
— z= I —|___ 
AMF | AVCO LOCKHEED Be el ae ARMA | 
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‘HQ, NEW YORK CMD 
Geographical Area 


(15 counties - 144.Y. — 1 Conn) 
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AIR FORCE CONTRACTORS 


Harold Hunton 


Emphasis on Employment 
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86 INTERRACIAL REVIEW 


Biasscechecds tga 


e. Transferring a Negro employee from the fac- 


tory 7 to the oe eee information 


window. - 


tive of the Negra:community in Bridgeport. 
Part of his time is devoted to contacting schools, 


churches, social groups and civic organizations 
_ to stimulate the referral of potential employees. 


In the past four or Sve months, as a result of these 


activities, Lycoming has hired three. times the num- _ 
p workers it ordinarily would — 
have employed, u the the senan) had relied solely upon | 


ber of minority grou 


_ its customary recruitment and referral sources, 


While the examples cited: above are primarily con: 


cerned with recruitment, “affirmative action” is vitally 
involved in every phase of employment. This in- 


cludes hiring, wna, training, promotions, layoff, 


terminations, working | conditions and facilities, etc 
Alr Force. Progra 


In addition to the contractors’ obligations, the Ex- 
ecutive Order places | 
Agencies to insure that the equal. employment op- 


portunity clause is ee and that the rules - 


and regulations of the s Committee are car- 
ried out. Furthermore, ‘each Federal Agency is re- 


quired to develop efficient procedures based upon its 


own unique mission. 


Shortly after the signing of the Executive Order, the 


Hon, Eugene M. Zuckert, Secretary of the Air Force,: _ 
directed the Air Force Systems Command to be : 


“responsible throughout the Air Force for the im- © 


plementation, administration and support of the Air 
Force Equal Employment Opportunity Program. in- 


volving government contractors.” At the same time, 


he appointed the Hon. ‘Joseph S. Imirie, Assistant 
Secretary of the Air. Forve: (Materiel), as Contract - 
Compliance Officer to supervise the implementation. _ 
_ . Contract Managem 
~ Deputy Contract Compliance Officer for that District. 
»- Soon after his appointment ‘the Office of Equal Em- 
_ ployment Opportunity was activated and an inter- 
"group relations specialist placed in charge. This spe- 

cialist is 

‘members of the Air Forcé Contract Management 
- Team about Executive Order 10925, the Rules and 


of this, program: 


Among its many functions; Air Force Systems Com-. - 


mand administers all Air Force central procurement 


contracts. These contracts involve most of the mate-- . 
rials needed by the, Air’ Force to accomplish its mis- 
sion. During fiscal year 1062 the Air Force was allotted — 


approximately half of: all’ Department of Defense ap- 


propriations. Headquarters, New York Air Force Con- — 


tract Management District—one of twenty such geo- 


graphical locations—currently manages contracts total- | 


ing over four billion dollars. 

After a careful review of the Executive Order, Secre- 
tary Imirie’s Office decided that expert guidance was 
required to develop a to carry out Air Force 
responsibilities. As a result they contacted the Potomac 
Institute, a non-profit organization, which serves as a 


_ the intergrou 


responsibility upon Federal. : | 
gonnel joined the pilot team. Subsequently, a two- 
- month program was carried out by the newly em- 
- pleyed Intergroup Relations Specialists. After a care- 


consultant on intergrou ‘Whale a imalilber of 
C. Fleming, Director of the 
one was formerly head of the Southern Regional 


f, siiseniniiibaeess siiilibilline ti aap 


Consultants from the Potomac Institute together 


“with Air Force’ personnel traveled to different types 
_ Of installations to gather pertinent data. Based upon 


these visits and it a information, a number of rec- 


_ a@mmendations were presented to Secretary Zuckert, 


who accepted them in principle. He ordered a pilot 
project be instituted prior to formalizing the Air | 


Force Program. 


A recruitment campaign among professionals in | 
p field was initiated to staff the pilot pro- 


gram. George W. Culberson became Senior Inter- 
group Relations Specialist to Brigadier General G. F. 


. Keeling, Director of Procurement, Headquarters, Air 
’, Force Systems Command. Other highly trained per- 


- Harold Hunton is chief, Equal Office, N. Y. 
. Air Force Contract Management District, USAF. 


a 


ful review of this experience, minor changes were 


_.: made and the program: formalized. A proposal was 
+. ‘prepared requesting the staff necessary to carry out 


the program throughout the ‘country. 
_ Werking with Contractors 


To implement the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Program the Air Force Systems Command has as 


-- signed its civilian intergroup relations specialists to 
, ‘assist key military personnel at various contract man- 
‘agement levels. For example: Colonel Robert A. 


- Green, Chief, Headq 


uarters, New York Air Force 
ent District, has been appointed 
required to provide technical guidance to 


Regulations of the President's Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity and the Air Force Equal 


-Employment Opportunity Program. However, most 
of the energies of this office are directed at day-to-day 


contact with contractors to explain and interpret the 


equal employment opportunity clause, survey the ex- 
tent of contractor compliance and to stimulate Af- 
firmative Action Programs wherever appropriate. 
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As an initial step with a contractor the Air Force 
specialist contacts a ranking official responsible for 
the contractor's employment policies. The Air Force 
specialist explains the Air Force Program to implement 
Executive Order 10925. The requirements of the equal 
employment clause are also discussed in detail. The 
nature and intent of the company’s equal employment 
opportunity policy are reviewed, as well as the extent 
to which it has been communicated to management 
and its supervisory personnel. The President's Com- 
mittee on Equal Employment Opportunity requires 
that the policy be transmitted and emphasized in 
such a manner that all responsible employees not 
only know the policy, but realize that it must be car- 
ried out. The contractor is requested to designate 
an executive responsible for its employment practices 
as Equal Employment Opportunity Compliance Of- 
ficer. Usually the Director of Industrial Relations is 
selected. 

At this time the intergroup relations specialist is 
required to check the specific contract provisions 
which are mandated. Those that are not in operation 
must be performed immediately. Throughout the term 
of the contract, the contractor is required to:. 


—File a compliance report—nondiscrimination pro- 
visions of U.S. Government contracts (statistical 


breakdown of employment force by race and 
job category) and distribute blank forms to first- 


tier subcontractors. 


—Display equal employment opportunity posters on 
employee bulletin-boards. 


—Sign the Notice to Labor Unions (notifying em- 
ployee groups of the company’s EEO Policy), 
send it to employee groups and post a copy on 
employee bulletin-boards. 


—Insert the equal employment opportunity clause 
in first-tier subcontracts. 


—Check pre-employment application forms to see 
that they are free of minority group designations. 


—Include, “An Equal Opportunity Employer,” or 
a similar phrase, in all recruitment advertising. 


Checking on Contractor Employment Practices 
Gathering specific information about a contractor's 


"employment practices requires careful checking and 


usually takes two to three days. These fact-finding ac- 
tivities involve talking to company employees in key 
administrative positions; conferring with union of- 
ficials; interviewing professionals in intergroup rela- 
tions agencies; gathering data from minority group 
employees and community leaders. In addition, the 
intergroup relations specialist tours the plant facilities 
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of Air Force contractors. He reviews cmployment - 
statistics and manpower needs; spot-checks employ- 
ment procedures, records, and other pertinent in- 
formation. 

The various phases of the contractor's employment 
process are analyzed in and an affirmative 
action program is developed. Recommendations are 
made, and a time-table agreed upon to correct 
deficiencies. New resources are often utilized, new 
procedures introduced and appropriate techniques 
which have proven successful in similar type indus- 
tries are implemented. During this phase the spe- 
cialist provides various kinds of technical assistance 
to help the contractor resolve the problems. Sur- 
veillance of the contractor's progress is followed by 
frequent check-up. 


Since “affirmative action” is a new concept, it is 
difficult to predict the exact impact it will have upon 
minority group employment patterns; there are many 
challenges ahead. Among those which come immedi- 
ately to mind are the need for: 

—Intensive educational programs with Federal con- 
tractors and the minority communities to interpret 
the “affirmative action” aspect of the Executive Order. 

—Vigorous recruitment activity to inform minority 
group members about expanding employment op- 
portunities. 

—Significant pre-employment, apprentice and on- 
the-job training to motivate and prepare minority 
group members for positions in our 7 changing 
technical society. 

—New sources of energy to contribute time and 
effort to cooperate in making “affirmative action” 


programs successful. 
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HQ. NEW YORK CONTRACT MANAGEMENT DISTRICT 
Office of Equal Employment Opportunity 


» Nondiscr on Clau 
(Executive Order 10925 - Sec. 301) 


Except in contracts exempted in accordance with section 303 of this 
Order, all government contracting agencies shall include in every govern- 
ment contract hereafter entered into the following provisions: 


"In connection with the performance of work under this contract, the 
contractor agrees as follows: 


"(1) The contractor will not discriminate against any employee or 
applicant for employment because of race, creed, color, or national origin. 
The contractor will take affirrative action to ensure that applicants are 
employed, and that employees are treated during employment, without regard 
to their race, creed, color, or national origin. Such action shall include, 
but not be limited to, the following: employment, upgrading, demotion or 
transfer; recruitment or recruitment advertising; layoff or termination; 
rates of pay or other forms of compensation; and selection for training, 
including apprenticeship. The contractor agrees to post in conspicuous 
places, available to employees and applicants for employment, notices to 
be provided by the contracting officer setting forth the provisions of 
this nondiscrimination clause. 


"(2) The contractor will, in all solicitations or advertisements for 
employees placed by or on behalf of the contractor, state that all quali- 
fied applicants will receive consideration for employment without regard 
to race, creed, color, or national origin. 


"(3) The contractor will send to each labor union or representative 
of workers with which he had a collective bargaining agreement or other 
contract or understanding, a notice, to be provided by the agency con- 
tracting officer, advising the said labor union or workers’ representative 
of the contractor's commitments under this section, and shall post copies 
of the notice in conspicuous places available to employees and applicants 


for employment. 


 "@) The contractor will comply with all provisions of Executive Order 
No. 10925 of March 6, 1961, and of the rules, regulations, and relevant 
orders of the President's Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity 
created thereby. 


"(5) The contractor will furnish all information and reports required 
by Executive Order No. 10925 of March 6, 1961, and by the rules, regulations, 
and orders of the said Committee or pursuant thereto, and will permit access 
to his books, records, and accounts by the contracting agency and the Con- 
mittee for purposes of investigation to ascertain compliance with such 
rules, regulations, and orders. | 


41. 
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"(6) In the event of the contractor's non-compliance with the nondis- 
crimination clauses of this contract or with any of the said rules, regulations, 
or orders, this contract may be cancelled in whole or in part and the contractor 
may be declared ineligible for further government contracts in accordance with 
procedures authorized in Executive Order No. 10925 of March 6, 1961, and such 
other sanctions may be imposed and remedies invoked as provided in the said 
Executive Order or by rule, regulation, or order of the President's Committee 
on Equal Employment Opportunity, or as otherwise provided by law. | 


"(7) The contractor will include the provisions of the foregoing para- | 
graphs (1) through (6) in every subcontract or purchase order unless exempted 
by rules, regulations, or orders of the President's Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity issued pursuant to section 303 of Executive Order No. 10925 
of March 6, 1961, so that such provisions will be binding upon each subcontractor 
or vendor. The contractor will take such action with respect to any subcontract 
or purchase order as the contracting agency may direct as a means of enforcing 
such provisions, including sanctions for non-compliance: Provided, 
that in the event the contractor becomes involved in, or is threatened with, 
litigation with a subcontractor or vendor as a result of such direction by 
the contracting agency, the contractor may request the United States to enter 
into such litigation to protect the interests of the United States." 


| 
| 
; 
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HQ. NEW YORK CONTRACT MANAGEMENT DISTRICT 


Office of Equal Employment Opportunity 


Nondiscrimination Clause Requirements and Exemptions 


The following was extracted from the Rules and Regulations of the 
President's Committee on Equal Employment Opportunity. It spells out 
in detail the contract requirements of Executive Order 10925. In 
addition, it describes the specific conditions for exemptions referred 


to in Sec. 303 of the Order. 
g 60-1.3 Contract agreements; exemptions 


(a) Requirements of the Order. Each contracting agency shall 
include in each of its contracts or contract modifications, the non- 
discrimination provisions of section 301 of the Order unless the 
contract is exempt in accordance with the provisions of paragraph (b) 
of this section. Each contractor or first-tier subcontractor shall 
include paragraphs 1 through 6 of the contract clauses contained in 
section 301 of the Order in every subcontract. or purchase order made 
in connection with the performance of the government contract, so 

that the provisions of section 301 will be binding upon each subcon- 
tractor or vendor, with whom the contractor or first-tier subcontractor 
deals. Such necessary modifications in language may be made as shall 
be appropriate to identify properly the parties and their undertakings. 
Subcontractors below the first-tier shall not be required to insert 
the nondiscrimination provisions of section 301 of the Order in any 
contract which they may make in connection with the performance of a 
government contract except upon special order of the contracting agency 
or the Executive Vice Chairman. Subcontracts or purchase orders may 
incorporate by reference the nondiscrimination provisions of section 


301 of the Order. | 
(b) Exemptions--(1) Specific contracts, subcontracts, or purchase 


orders. The Executive Vice Chairman may exempt a contracting agency from 
requiring the inclusion of the contract provisions set forth in section 301 
of the Order in any specific contract, subcontract, or purchase order when 
he deems that special circumstances in the national interest so require. 
Exemptions may also be granted to groups or categories of contracts of the 
same type where it is impracticable to act upon each request individually, 
or group exemptions will contribute to convenience in the administration of 
the Order. Requests for such exemptions may be submitted in accordance with 


60-1.62. 
8 , 


(2) Transactions of $10,000 or under. Contracts, subcontracts, 
purchase orders, and other transactions not exceeding $10,000,/ other 
than government bills of lading, are exempt from the requirements of 
section 301 of the Order. 


mS 
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(3) Standard commercial supplies and raw materials. Contracts, sub- 


contracts and purchase orders not exceeding $100000 for standard commercial 
supplies or raw materials are exempt from the requirements of section 301 
of the Order, except that the Executive Vice Chairman may from time to time 
by order provide that specified articles or raw materials shall be subject 
to the Executive Order and rules and regulations promulgated pursuant there- 
to, when he finds that the inclusion thereof is necessary or appropriate to 
achieve the purposes of the Order. Contracting officers shall not procure, 
or approve the procurement of, supplies in less than usual quantities in 
order to avoid application of the Order to any transaction which would 
normally be subject to its provisions. 


(4) Government bills of lading. Government bills of lading in any 


amount are subject to the Order, and the nondiscrimination provisions may | 
be incorporated therein by reference. When acting pursuant to such bills 

of lading, carriers shall be exempt from complying with paragraphs 3 through 
7 of the contract clauses contained in section 301 of the Order unless other- 
wise specifically ordered by the contracting agency or the Executive Vice 


Chairman. 


(5) Contracts outside the United States. Contracts, subcontracts, 


purchase orders and other transactions are exempt from the requirements of 
section 301 of the Order where work is to be or has been performed outside 
the United States and no recruitment of workers within the limits of the 
United States is involved. The provisions of section 301 of the Order shall 
nevertheless be applicable to the extent that work pursuant to such contracts 
is done within the limits of the United States. 


(6) Sales contracts. Contracts and other transactions providing for 
the sale of Government real and personal property where no appreciable amount 
of work is involved are exempt from the requirements of section 301 of the 


Order. 
(7) Withdrawal of exemption. When any contract or subcontract subject 


to the Order is of a class exempted under this section, the Executive Vice 
Chairman may withdraw the exemption for a specific contract or group of 
contracts when in his judgment such action is necessary or appropriate to 
achieve the purposes of the Order. 


(8) Effects of exemption. Notwithstanding the inclusion in any con- 
tract of the provisions set forth in section 301 of the Order, the contractor 
shall be exempt from compliance therewith if the contract containing such 
provisions of the Order is exempt under any exemption contained in the © 
rules, regulations and relevant orders issued by the Committee. 


(9) Review of . The Executive Vice Chairman shall report 
periodically to the Committee for its review any exemptions of a specific 
contract or class of contracts granted pursuant to these rules and regu- 


lations. 


Additional copies of g 60-1.3 can be obtained from the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Office, SPring 7-4200, Ext. 774. 
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HQ. NEW YORK CONTRACT MANAGEMENT DISTRICT 


Office of Equal Employment Opportunity 


REQUIRED ACTIVITIES WITH FIRST-TIER SUBCONTRACTORS 


A. The Nondiscrimination Clause 
(Sec. 301 of Executive Order 10925 


The Nondiscrimination Clause must be included in first-tier contracts 
and purchase orders subject to Presidential Executive Order 10925. g 60- 
1.3 of the Rules and Regulations of the President's Committee on Equal 


Employment Opportunity contains detailed information about contract 


requirements and exemptions. 


ree 


B. Compliance Report - Nondiscrimination Provisions of U. S. Government | 
Contractors (Standard Form 40) | 


Each prime contractor and first-tier subcontractor subject to the Order 
who has a contract, subcontract, or purchase order for $50,000 or more (or 
$100,000 or more if solely for standard commercial supplies and raw materials) 
and who also has 50 or more employees shall file compliance reports. 

- The prime contractor shall instruct each of its first-tier subcon- 
tractors who meet the requirements to submit a compliance report directly 


to the Committee. 


- The prime contractor is required to furnish reporting forms and 


instructions to first-tier subcontractors. 


C. Certificate of Submission of Current Compliance Report 
(Standard Form 40-A) 


When a compliance report for the current reporting period hae Seen 
filed with the Committee, the first-tier subcontractor shall furnish each 
of its prime contractors requesting a compliance report, including the 
predominant interest prime contractor, with a "Certificate of Submission 
df Current Compliance Report". 

If a prime contractor fails to obtain a "Certificate of Submission of 
Current Compliance Report" or other notiftensian of submission containing 
the information required by the certificate within sixty (60) days after 
the award of the subcontract, it shall be reported immediately to the con- 
tracting officer of the predominant interest agency. 


D. Equal Employment Opportunity Posters and Labor Union Notices 


Under the procedure established by the President's Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity - contractor is also required to furnish copies 
of Standard Form 38 (Notice to Labor Unions) and Equal Employment Oppor- 


tunity Posters to First-tier subcontractors. 


E. Ordering Supplies of SF 38, 40, 40-A and Equal Employment 
Opportunity Posters 


These forms and posters should be available at your predominant 
interest agency. NYCM!) .ontractors may order them from the District's 


Equal Employment Opportunity Office, SPring 7-4200, Ext. 774. 
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January 14, 1965 


Mr. Val Coleman 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10038 


Dear Val: 


I am enclosing a draft of that statement we are going to get 
signers for, We have the beginnings of a pretty good list of 
people we want to invite to sign the statement. Our plan was 
initially to try to get Harry Belafonte, Miriam Makeba, and © 
Marion Brando to write the covering letter inviting others to 

join in signérig the statement. We are working with John Killens 
who is doing quite a bit on this and with Clarence Jones who 
handles legal work for Harry Belafonte and a number of other 


well-known people, 


Perhaps it would be a good idea to send this draft statement 
to Marlon Brando. Jn addition, we are very anxious to have 
him come to the conference, particularly for Monday, March 22 
afternoon and evening if at all possible. We'd like to have 
him take a real leadership position in this and perhaps be the 
one to read this statement publicly, whith will come after 
dinner on Monday, March 22, 


Give us some advice on the best way of proceeding. If we 
have an address, we could send this material off to Marlon 
Brando, Mary-Louise Hooper will be in touch with youif I 
am not. In the meantime, if you have any information please 


let us know. 


Sincerely, 


- 
a 
- 


s 
ao 


Ft 
George M, Houser 
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7 ‘frica is the only country in the world where oppression, denial of 
civil and human rights and discrimination in every walk of life - based on 
color - is legally enshrined in the Constitution and the law; 7 


z * rz 
44 $ 


The South African policy of APARTHEID has been attacked by nearly every 
nation in the world, and in almost eVery sessioncéf the! United Nations 
since 1946, with no response from the South African Government except 
defiance, and a steady increase in repressive, authoritarian measures; 


WHEREAS: 


UNDER APARTHEID approximately 5,000 political prisoners wk in 
South African jail cells; 


UNDER APARTHEID white miners earn approximately 15 times as much as 
Africans, and in secondary industry about 5 times as much; 


UNDER APARTHEID 50% of all African children are tubercular at the age 
of 10, due to malnutrition. ths | ae 
the general infant mortality rate is one of the highest in the 
world: 200 to 400 per 1000, for Africans - 27 per 1000, for Whites; 


UNDER APARTHEID the government subsidy for an African child*s education 
amounts to $19.67 a year, for a white child's - $196.70; 


AND WHEREAS: 


UNDER APARTHEID those non-Whites residing (because employed) in urban 
areas are not permitted to share in the cultural advantages avail- 
able to Whites — may not visit art galleries, use the main Public 
Library, attend lectures, plays or musical programs or even the 
movies except in their own segregated areas, where the cultural fare 
is almost non-existent: 


the following, 


do pledge ourselves to doo all _within 


fom a our » ake ‘ions 


€6 pHBv@nt the showing of our films in the Republic of 


7 


WE MAKE THE ABOVE PLEDGE in solemn resolve to refuse any encouragement of, or 


indeed any personal or professional association with the present | 
Africa : this until the day when 


ab} AbS—Reonle- black and white - shall equally 
enjoy the edilcational and cultural advantages of this rich and lovely land. 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


AN INQUIRY INTO ENOUGHNESS 


HE great, and con- 
ceivably the final, 
commonplace of our 
time is that nuclear war 
is unthinkable, and yet, as 
heads of state keep telling us, 
the weapons that make such 
a catastrophe possible contin- 
ue to be turned out daily in 
the United States and in 
Russia (and, at a far slower 
tempo, in Great Britain and 
France). Once begun any- 
where, stockpiles of this for- 
midable ordnance have done 
nothing but grow, follow- 
ing a pattern that has pre- 
vailed ever since the first 
atomic bomb was put to- i 
gether, nearly twenty years 
ago. As world leaders have" | : | 
also repeatedly told us, 
there are “devices” in exist- 
ence now that are thou- 
sands of times as power- 
ful as the two that were 
detonated over Japan in 
1945. We hear, too, of 


“low-yield” weapons—“refined” or 


“sophisticated” models—that military 


men consider ideally suited to such “‘tac- 
tical” pursuits as the taking of a bridge 
or a beachhead. (Certain of these mod- 
els have forty times the yield of the Hi- 
roshima bomb, which is now catego- 
rized as “‘nominal”’ in size.) ‘There are 
now on routine patrols planes each 
of which is armed with bombs whose 
combined potency is the equivalent of 
all the firepower expended in the Sec- 
ond World War; this is less than 
half.the firepower of a single one 
of the Polaris submarines that lie ready 
for action at the bottom of the sea. 
The chiefs of the nuclear govern- 
ments bluntly state that there ‘can 
be no perfect defense against incoming 
rockets. Repeatedly, in pleading for dis- 
armament, these personages have de- 
clared that the opening minutes of a 
nuclear war could leave millions of cas- 
ualties. Tche broad effect of this steady 
preachment, delivered for years from 
the secular pulpits of scattered chancel- 
leries, has been to call forth the ques- 
tion—profoundly and widely, I be- 
lieve—of just how much is enough 
when it comes to nuclear weapons. If 
two “nominal”? specimens could do 
what they did to Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki, then why the assembly-line pro- 
duction of thousands upon thousands 


more, every one of them the potential 
cargo of a missile or a plane capable 
of travelling at several times the speed 
of sound? Given the nature of these 
weapons, I have been asking myself, 
is it reasonable to imagine that a 
country can reach the point of deciding 
that its arsenal is strong enough to see 
it through any crisis—of feeling that it 
need no longer concern itself with the 
comparative strength of rival powers? 
In short, is it reasonable to imagine that 
Russia or the United States could 
choose to resign unilaterally from the 
present arms race? While the question 
might apply to either nation, it probably 
makes more sense to address it to the 
stronger of the two—which, according 
to all the intelligence reports that our 
leaders believe in, is our own. In any 
event, I have recently put in a fair 
amount of time in Washington explor- 
ing the idea of enoughness, so to speak, 
with members of the United States 
government. Among the people with 
whom I discussed the various aspects of 
this idea were the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Defense, the Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, senators, congressmen, multi- 
starred generals, and decision-making 
scientists. And as far as I can make out, 
the idea of armed sufficiency, in any 


tuous and elusive one, as 
hard to define as the state of 
the world. Wandering the 
capital in search of elucida- 
tion, I grew accustomed 
! to hearing earnest answers 
that were charged with di- 
lemma and paradox, with 
fact shaped by opinion, with 
logic rooted in prayer. In- 
deed, before I was through, 
it seemed less a concept that 
I was looking into than the 
mentality of a nuclear cap- 
ital—of a collection of in- 
dividuals responsible for the 
country’s safety. Much the 
same state of mind, with all 
its doubt and dissension, 
may also be encountered in 
the other great nuclear cap- 
ital, I learned from officials 
who had spent time in Rus- 
sla. 
A number of the officials 
I talked with, in the Penta- 
gon, on Capitol Hill, and 
at the State Department, displayed a 
surprisingly personal reaction when I 
asked their opinion on what’ was 
enough in the way of arms. A scientist 
with the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency began his reply with 
“Don’t think for a minute that I’m soft- 
headed, but .. .”. A Regular Army colo- 
nel, after inviting me to sit down in his 
Pentagon office, wanted me to know 
that he was a devoted family man, the 
father of four children. “So, whatever 
I tell you, remember that,” he said, and 
thereupon set forth his belief that the 
United States needs every last weapon 
it is capable of manufacturing. It was a 
viewpoint, incidentally, that was far 
from universal in the Pentagon. In 
fact, I met senior officers there who 
proved to be far more diplomacy- 
minded than certain officers of the 
State Department, who were all for 
solving a political impasse or two 
around the globe with a few well-aimed 
conventional bombs. I met numerous 
“hawks” and “doves”—people with 
strong views on whether our nuclear 
stockpiles should go up or down. Few 
of them, though, were thinking in 
terms of a fixed level of such arma- 
ments, possibly because they were too 
deeply absorbed in their own positions, 
or else, as I have suggested, because of 
the elusiveness—or even the unreali- 
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| ty—of any such idea. Some of these 
partisans, whichever side they were on, 
sounded as though they were guided 
less by set convictions than by fear of 
their opponents’ position. One “dove” 
with whom I talked—a senator’s leg- 
Hislative assistant—envied his opponents 
for having on their side a man with the 
fierce tenacity of General Curtis Le- 
May, the Air Force Chief of Staff, an 


}unswerving champion of an_ all-out 


) weapons buildup. Compared to the 


General, he said, a certain well-known 
Pao of the “doves” was positively 


important and all that, but he also 
thinks there are other issues just as im- 
portant,” the legislative: assistant told 
me. 

The incessant cross fire of views 
drove me at one point to seek refuge in 


| the office of the Defense Department’s 


Historian, Dr. Rudolph A. Winnacker, 
|a man of about sixty, who had a genial, 
| professorial detachment that conveyed 
the impression that the course of history 
would flow on and on. “Enough? 
Enough?” he said, reflecting on the 
subject of my inquiry. “Enough is a 
| Matter of circumstances, isn’t it? It de- 
pends on a nation’s ambitions, and on 
er history couldn’t teach us something 
| about the matter of enough, and he 
| smiled benignly. ‘No, no—please don’t 
take history too seriously,” he said. “‘It’s 
an illusion—the thought that we can 
perceive the familiar in the past. History 
does mot repeat itself. The fact is we 
have never been more on our own than 
we are right now, and it’s the peculiar 
| power of the atom, combined with the 
speed of technological change, that has 


made it so.”’ 


Smcerraat McNamara, a direct, 


efficient man, believed he had a 
}clear picture of what constituted 
enough. He described it for me unhesi- 
tatingly when I talked to him in his 
office, and, for emphasis, he wrote it 
down on a sheet of paper as he spoke. 
The paper read, 
amount required to deter a Soviet strike 
+- the amount needed to minimize 
| damage to this country in the event of 
a strike.” The formula was not new to 
me; in fact, I had already discovered 
that most government officials sub- 
scribed to it, but that it didn’t mean 
the same thing to all of them. 

That word “deter” was forever 
being differently defined, and in my 
view this was of supreme importance, 
inasmuch as “‘deterrence”’ was the basis 
of our entire policy—including, of 


course, any possible American resig- 


| 


bashful. “Oh, he thinks arms control is | 


| 


the threats it faces.”’ I asked him wheth- | 


“Enough = the 


| 


| 


| 


| 


} able to remain at home, driving our 


nation from the arms race. Indeed, as| 
I heard the word invoked again and 
again, it took on an almost mystical 
quality, as though it represented a 
truth revealed in Genesis. Actually, I 
knew, its use in this context went back 
no more than fourteen or fifteen years, 
to the time when Soviet troops in 
Europe enjoyed a numerical superiority 
and we retained our nuclear monopoly. 
A. Soviet invasion of the West was 
feared, and we announced that we 
would deter any such invasion, even if 
it meant the use of nuclear arms. Now 
that we no longer have our monopoly, 
the original concept of deterrence has 
altered radically. The doctrine has be- 
come essentially psychological, because } 
victory in a nuclear war, according to 
nearly everyone I. met, is largely a 
mirage. “People talk of ‘nuclear su- 
periority,’ but that’s not synonymous 
with winning a war, as they imply,” 
Secretary McNamara told me. “As 
a matter of fact, ‘nuclear superiority’ is | 
ours this very minute. It makes it pos- 
sible for us to take a Russian strike and 
hit back, and although that is a con- 
siderable achievement, it is not what I 
think of as victory.” 

~The Secretary’s attitude toward 
victory is shared by most people in 
Washington, but some officials—par- 
ticularly elected ones—doubt whether 
it has yet been widely accepted by the 
country at large. One congressman— 
an Ohioan who is an admirer of Mr. 
McNamara—told me this was certainly 
true in his district. ““The Department 
of Defense has become the Department 
of Retaliation,” he said, “but it’s asking 
a lot of Americans to expect them to 
understand that, even when we seem 
to be getting along with the Soviets. 
We were all brought up to believe that 
America was one country that always 
won its wars. But beyond that, in my 
opinion, most people, whether they’re 
Russians or Chinese or Laplanders, 
have an almost animallike faith that in 
a showdown force can always provide 
the solution.” | 

For Dr. Winnacker, the policy of 
deterrence had far-reaching historical 
implications. In his view, it had the 
effect of making recent events seem like 
moments in antiquity. ““T’o think,” he 
said, “that as recently as the Second 
World War ninety per cent of us were 


| 


cars, eating in restaurants, and going to 
the movies, while the government had 
the power to call for unconditional sur- | 
render abroad. And a few decades 
earlier, in the days of the Ottoman 
Empire, the skipper of a gunboat could 
make foreign policy by going ashore to} 
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rescue an American citizen. Wars can 
never again serve as extensions of 
diplomacy. We have entered a lifelong 
endurance contest.” 


“QX7HAT will deter a Soviet 

strike? Answer: Unacceptable 
damage from our surviving forces.” 
These were words that Secretary Mc- 
Namara wrote down, emphatically, 
on another sheet of paper during my 
talk with him. But, like his formula for . 
deterrence, I found, the words meant 
different things to different - officials. 
This time, it was the phrase “‘unaccept- 
able damage”’ that was variously de- 
fined, and this again seemed very im- 
portant, since, I reflected, the casualties 
we could inflict on a would-be aggres- 
sor were, in effect, synonymous with 
deterrence. The number of such casual- 
ties, it seemed to me, had everything to 
do with the question of enoughness, but 
the estimates I heard rarely agreed, 
though they were all appallingly high. 
Moreover, they were all admittedly 


speculative—even the ones offered by 


officials of the highest rank. “What 
level of destruction is it that will de- 
ter?” Dr. Harold B. Brown, the De- 
fense Department’s Director of Re- 
search and Engineering, asked. “One - 


Impact on Moscow or a hundred and 


fifty million casualties throughout the 
Soviet Union? I’d call those the ex- 
tremes, but someone else might con- 
sider either one reasonable, depending 
on his point of view.” Another official 
suggested that the point of enough as 

far as the Russians’ willingness to ab- — 
sorb punishment was concerned would 
probably not be reached until their 
losses exceeded the ones they suffered — 
in the Second World War—about 
twenty million dead. A sub-Cabinet 
officer believed that the cause of de- 
terrence as it is now being served by 
both East and West held out the pros- 
pect of three hundred million fatalities 
in the Soviet Union, Western Europe, 
and the United States. “Definitely un- 
acceptable,” he said. “Definitely unac- 
ceptable, too, when one takes into ac- 
count the factor of associated industrial 
destruction.” So high are casualty ex- 
pectations, I was given to understand, 
that even if a nuclear attack were to be 
made on us, we might choose not to 


- respond in kind, lest nuclear hostilities 


be stepped up to..their full potential. 
This, I learned,“is in keeping with the 
idea of “flexible response,” to which the 
government is at present committed. 
This flexibility, it was explained to me, 
permits us to choose among retaliatory 
measures ranging from a “spasm re- 
sponse,” which means hitting back at 


an attacker with everything we have, 
to a “controlled response,” which 
means letting the punishment fit the 
crime. “Even if New York were de- 
stroyed, I would want to investigate the 
reason. and motive before responding,” 
one of the most important members of 
our government informed me. ““Would 
you want us:to respond spasmodically 
to a single insane attack made by one 
man with one weapon, for instance? 
‘Wouldn’t you want us to bear in mind 
the possibility that we would bring 
about a worldwide holocaust if we 
were to do such a thing? I am not 
suggesting for an instant that an at- 
tacker would escape punishment. Our 
response would be swift, but would it 
need to be so swift that the President 
would lack time to evaluate the attack 
and match it? I know that many people 
doubt whether measured retaliation 
could ever be practiced, but if it should 
be practicable, then our duty, I believe, 
would be to try to keep any conflict 
down to a level that, however tragic, 
was not apocalyptic.” 

All of the people I talked with as- 
sured me that the human species was 
_ destined to survive, come what might. 
Not one of them, whether a “dove”’ or 
a “hawk,” took much stock in the no- 
tion of “overkill” —the assertion that 
there are already many more than 
enough nuclear weapons in existence to 
wipe out the entire populations of the 
Soviet Union and the United States. 
(“Why wouldn’t things be bad enough 
anyway!” one man at the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency asked 
me.) “Overkill” was generally dis- 
missed, I found, as logistically specious. 
The “overkill” theorists, employing the 
Hiroshima bomb as a unit of measure- 
ment, assume that for every twenty kilo- 
tons of nuclear explosive—the power of 
the Hiroshima bomb—there would be a 
hundred thousand casualties, which was 
approximately the number killed in the 
Japanese city. Thus, one megaton of 
nuclear explosives would produce five 
million casualties. Once this premise is 
accepted, there is nothing to do but 
add up the supposed megatonnage in 
nuclear arsenals, which, as everyone 
knows, now equals many, many times 
twenty kilotons—or, for that matter, 
twenty megatons. “By this chain of 


reasoning, the ‘overkill’ people could 


claim that the existence of a single bomb 
of a hundred megatons would prove 
their theory, and that’s patently impos- 
sible,” I was told by a senator who 
_ Jeaned to the side of the “doves.” “Be- 
sides, their calculations are based on 
what would happen to cities of a hun- 
dred thousand or over, and don’t allow 


for people living in sparsely settled 
areas. Still, as a catchword, rather than 


a concept, ‘overkill’ is hard to beat. I 


know I’ve been tempted to use -it that 
way more than once.” 

Perhaps the most authoritative as- 
surance that the species is safe from 
extinction was given me by General 
Glenn A. Kent, of the Defense De- 
partment’s Office of Research and 
Engineering, who has drawn the grim 
assignment of projecting the likely cas- 
ualty tolls in the United States from 
various types of enemy attacks. Gen- 
eral Kent, a quiet-spoken, pleasant man, 
told me, “Even if we did nothing to 
protect ourselves, enemy attacks would 
be unlikely to kill more than seventy 
per cent of the American people. That’s 
where we find the curve of our graph 
flattens out. Strong diminishing returns 
set in there, you see, and that’s a law 
that the Russians can’t repeal any more 
than we can. Naturally, the more pro- 
tection we had, the higher our survival 
rate would be. With an efficient system 
of civilian defense—and, of course, 
some ballistic-missile defense—we might 
save seventy per cent or more of ‘our 
society—and by ‘society’ I mean the 
viability of the country. Some people 
claim that if we were to get below a 
certain survival threshold, we couldn’t 
ever recover, but in my opinion that 
threshold would be represented by a 
very, very low figure. The number of 
survivors certainly wouldn’t be any- 
where near as low as the number of 
Pilgrims who landed at Plymouth, and 
look at what that small number was 
able to do with this country in a com- 
paratively short time.” 


¢ E have tens of thousands of 

bombs, but if only we had just 
a single way of telling when we’ll ever 
have enough of those horrible things!” 
Senator John O. Pastore, of Rhode 
Island, said to me. “We’re up against 
the fear of the unknown, and it makes 
us suspect we have too little when all 
the time we may have far too much. 
How long do you suppose we can go 
on the way we’re going?” The Sena- 
tor, who is chairman of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Ener- 
gy, was discussing still another facet of 
enoughness—the question of whether 
we possess the patience and forbearance 
to go on indefinitely adhering to a 
policy whose triumph lies in the pres- 
ervation of a “terroristic peace” (as 
General Austin W. Betts, of Army Re- 
search and Development, had called it 
when I talked to him). Like many 


of his colleagues, Senator Pastore saw 


deterrence as a mosaic of precarious 


|details and assumptions, every one of 


which must be kept carefully in 
place, lest (as the Russians also theo- 
rize) a glaring weakness prove ir- 
resistible to a would-be aggressor. It 
seemed to the Senator to demand un- 
ending alertness—the whole distract- 


| ing, expensive process of contriving a 


proper “‘mix”’ of conventional and nu- 
clear weapons, small and big, in order 
to present the Communists with a 
“credible deterrent.”” This term, which 
I heard frequently, refers to our having 
a “family” of weapons so variegated 
that the Communists could not doubt, 
as it is sometimes thought that they 
may, our disposition and ability to em- 
ploy violence whether the action re- 
quired should be limited or all out in 
scope. As Secretary McNamara testi- 
fied last winter before the House 
Armed. Services Committee, “The 
greater our variety of weapons, the 
more political choices we can make in 
any given situation.” 

The claims on our endurance of 
which Senator Pastore spoke are every- 
where apparent, a stark and now fa- 


} miliar vista. The bombs and missiles, 


the submarines and newly developed 
tactical weapons, all stand for such 
claims, and so, of course, do the de- 
fense plants in which millions of men 
are earning a livelihood. So do the vast 
numbers of men in uniform—each of — 
whom, as an Air Force major ob- 
served to me, can accomplish his mis- 
sion “‘only if he never does what he’s 
been trained for.”’ Moreover, I was 
often told, the longer we hold to our 
present course, the more binding grows 
our commitment to deterrence—a 
word that, it might be mentioned, some 
officials consider simply a euphemism 
for “‘arms race.” Certainly our nuclear 
stockpiles must tend to have such a 
binding effect, for their longevity, it ap- 
pears, is almost as impressive as their 
potency. “Nuclear materials aren’t 
products that go away,” I was in- 
formed by Spurgeon Keeny, of the 
United States Office of Science and 
Technology. “They’re not like tanks 
or planes, whose life expectancy is ten 
to twenty years. They’re made of ura- 
nium 235 and plutonium, and that 
stuff lasts forever, as far as I’m con- 
cerned. Plutonium has only lost half of 
its power after twenty-four thousand 
years,’ and as for uranium 235, the 
period is seven hundred million years.” 
The plants turning out our nuclear 
weapons are another binding factor. 
Their capacity, I was told, had been 
set at formidable levels in the some- 
what panicky months immediately 


}after we discovered that our nuclear 


ee 


monopoly was gone. Production quotas 
were considered not only high but un- 
attainable, though they proved not to 
be so. Costs, too, were overestimated, 
as it developed, which inflated both the 
government’s outlay of capital and the 
size of its industrial empire. Subsequent- 
ly, demand, too, became inflated. 
“Having atomic weapons became a sta- 
tus symbol for our services,” Arthur 
Barber, Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for International Security Af- 
fairs, told me. “The Army wanted 
to push them into artillery guns, the 
Navy wanted to pipe them aboard 
carriers, and the Marines didn’t want 
to have that left-out feeling.” In this 
same connection, James T. Ramey, a| 


member of the Atomic Energy Com-| 


mission, told me, “‘What we called the 
tin-cup theory was then the fashion. 
The military would come to the Com- 
mission and simply say, “We’ll take 
whatever you’re capable of giving us.’ ” | 

Tin cups haven’t been rattled quite 
so freely since 1961, when Secretary 
McNamara took office. Even the Sec- 
retary’s detractors concede that he is 
not given to indiscriminate buildups. | 
The standard business practice of evalu- 
ating cost effectiveness has been brought 
to bear heavily on the operations of the 
Defense Department, and while this 
may not quite be a redemptive event, it 
has lent a certain circumspection to the 


thinking of our military establishment. | 


There are many Pentagon officials, I 
found, who are quite as well aware as 
General Kent that the law of diminish- 
ing returns isn’t easily repealed. “It isn’t 
true, as many people seem to think, 
that the more weapons we have, the 
stronger we are,” I was told by Alain 
Enthoven, a former university econom- 
ics professor who is serving in the Pen- 
tagon with the title of Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Systems 
Analysis). ““That’s not so, any more 
than if a man were to go out and spend 
his money on every pair of shoes in 
sight. How many of them would he 
ever get around to wearing? These 
weapons systems are too damn expen- 
sive for us not to ask ourselves whether 
the next billion we’re thinking of spend- 
ing will do as much as the last billion.” 
I got some idea of just what could be 
done with one of those billions from 


Kermit Gordon, Director of the Bu-| 


reau of the Budget, who was happy 
that in the year just past defense 08d 
had been cut by almost precisely that 
amount. “That billion is a lot bigger in 
civilian terms than it is in military 
terms,”’ he said. “With it we can un- 
derwrite the anti-poverty program for 


a year. It’s more than the government | 


spends on medical research, and it 
could make it much easier for us to 
lay out funds on nurses’ education and 
on the construction of libraries and 
college classrooms. We could use more 
of these billions, of course, and per- 
haps they'll be forthcoming. The Secre- 
tary is asking questions that have long 
been overdue. He is insisting on know- 
ing just what contingencies we are 
preparing to meet; in other words, he 
is taking the trouble to relate plans and 
procurement.” 

Mr. McNamara’s application of the 
cost-effectiveness principle notwith- 
standing, our vast industrial complex 
for producing weapons is a long way 
from a shutdown. Only a few months 
ago, William C. Foster, director of the 
United States Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, disclosed at the 
current disarmament conference in 
Geneva that since 1962 we had tripled 
our inventory of strategic missiles, and 
that, unless the concept of enoughness 
becomes clearer, we shall have more 
than eight times as many missiles by 
1965 as we had in 1962. New produc- 
tion schedules always seem to spring up, 
as if they followed some immutable law 
of nature. One justification for in- 
creased production was described to me 
as “humane.” This is a variation on 
the concept of deterrence, and is known 
as “damage-limiting capability.” Its 
humaneness, in practice, would con- 
sist in our aiming our warheads at spe- 
cific military targets—missile-launching 
sites, for example—rather than at the 
enemy’s cities. ‘Thus, it was explained 
to me, densely populated areas would be 
spared, and at the same time our war- 
heads, by forestalling the dispatch of 
Communist warheads, would limit 
damage to this country. The man who 
gave me this explanation, a_ highly 


| placed official in the Defense Depart- 


ment, went on to mention that we 


wouldn’t necessarily know it if war- 


heads were being: fired at Communist 
missile silos whose weapons had al- 


ready been launched or at airfields 


whose bombers were already en route 
to our shores, but then, imponderables 
had to be expected in defense planning. 
“The important thing to remember 


‘about damage-limiting capability is that 


it’s not anti-population but anti-mili- 
tary,” he said. “Naturally, it takes 
fewer weapons just to kill people than 
to wipe out military targets that are 
shielded and widely dispersed.” (Dr. 
Brown of the Defense Department in- 
formed me, philosophically, “In peace 
it’s called deterrence, and in war it’s 


called damage-limiting capability. One | 
country’s capacity for destruction is | 


| 


another’s damage-limiting capability.” ) 
Often, I gathered, nothing more 
than a kind of atmosphere and mo- 
mentum keeps production rolling. One 
man who told me about this was a 
former member of the A.E.C., a vet- 
eran of the tin-cup days who left the 
government a few years ago to resume 
the practice of law. “Perfectly sen- 
sible people would sit around a confer- 
ence table saying they wanted more and 
stronger weapons,” he recalled. ““More 
targets were constantly being dreamed 
up. There were times when I thought 
individuals would be named as targets. 
I myself started out as one of those 
people whose attitude toward nuclear 
bombs was the simple, traditional one 
that they were damned powerful weap- 
ons and a good thing to have. I wasn’t 
on the Commission long before I dis- 
covered that all that seemed to count 
was the efficiency of the manufacturing 
complex we were running—from ura- 
nium mines to the finished product. No 
one ever mentioned what the product 
was, what it could do. We might have 
been punching out autos. Eventually, | 
my business instincts were offended. I 
realized that the Defense Department’s 
budget was—and still is, for that mat- 
ter—far bigger than is _ apparent. 
Thanks to the legal setup, the Defense 
Department didn’t have to pay a cent « 
for the bombs it was insatiably demand- 
ing. The A.E.C. was the one that 
footed the bill. It was then that I began 
to pay some careful attention to the 
product, and in doing so I went out to 
the Pacific for some weapons tests. I 
stood on an island seventeen miles from 
where one of those products went off, 
and felt my skin grabbed and pricked, 
as though someone had put a match to 
it—as though it had been exposed to the 
heat from some new sun. When I got 
back, I began to ask questions, which 
was then much less fashionable in the 
government than it is now, and pretty 
soon I found that I was no longer 
going home with the bunch, so to 
speak——that I was off the circuit.” 
AS I wandered about Washington 
listening to high government of- 
ficials, it sometimes crossed my mind 
that one of the most elusive aspects of 
the elusive question of enoughness 
might be whether there was ‘enough 
wisdom in our own nuclear capital—or 
in any capital—to resolve the dilemmas 
that our own ingenuity had called forth. 
Such doubts were certainly not inspired 
by any lack of diligence on the part of 
the officials I met; many of them were 
putting in twelve-hour days in their 
offices and doing homework over the 


| tor Pastore had also mentioned difficul- | 
ties in judging such legislation. ““When | 
Mr. McNamara and the Joint Chiefs | 


were Miiaintiinal lest the use of tactical | 


weekend besides. Nor did I encounter } 
nuclear weapons in the field lead in- 


a shortage of intelligence, or | 
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of intellectuality. Wherever I went, 


though, I listened to thoughts that were | 


touched with uncertainty and misgiv- 


ing. This was true even of the state- 
ments made by the most ardent pro- 
ponents of a particular point of view. 
These men might start out loud and 
clear, but sooner or later qualification 
would creep in. Occupied as they were 
with the daily pressure of duty, they 
seemed more pragmatic than philo- 
sophical in their realization that with 
nuclear weapons there could be little 
margin for error. It seemed that only 
infallibility would do, and, as though 
that weren’t a tall enough order, it had 


to be achieved before new nuclear: 
countries emerged, for such a develop- ' 


ment, it was made clear to me, was 


bound to complicate'the already com-. 


plex choices that had to be made. Yet 


time and again I heard my questions | 


answered with questions. Although high 


officials unhesitatingly cited the opin-}. 
ions of writers and thinkers who were | 
unburdened by the cares of govern- | 
ment, I came to see that within the gov- : 


ernment itself tentativeness was every- 


One man, a scientist who spends his | 


twelve-hour day designing weapons in } 


the Pentagon, wasn’t even sure we 
should defend ourselves under any and 
all circumstances. “I think we should 
defend ourselves only if we don’t give 
up essential elements of our national 


life,” he told me. The principle of | 


deterrence itself was open to question. 
_ Everyone accepted it as our official posi- 
tion now but not necessarily as our 
permanent one. “I think of deterrence 
as something to build on,” Senator J. 
William Fulbright, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
said to me. “It might lead us to a dif- 
ferent policy at some point in the fu- 
ture, but, naturally, we would require 
solid evidence that it was a better one 
than what we now have.” Another 


prominent congressional figure felt that’ 
the policy of deterrence was gradually 


losing its good name. “Deterrence is 
beginning to sound like a blueprint for 
winning the next war,” he said. “Both 
sides are talking too much about knock- 
ing out each other’s communications 


networks and resorting to tactical 


weapons.” Many officials, I found, in- 
cluded among our unresolved dilemmas 
the disposition of tactical nuclear weap- 
ons. Some held that if we opened up a 
runaway lead over Russia in this de- 


partment, it would enhance our political | 


influence for a good long time, but 


others saw different implications. They | 


: 


| 
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evitably to retaliation with strategic, or 
anti-population, nuclear weapons. Nor 
were these people happy about the ease 
with which low-yield weapons were 
being turned out, to be placed in the 
hands of military units as small as bat- 
talions. ““We’re on record as opposing 
proliferation of nuclear-weapons among 
nations, but we’re proliferating them 
among ourselves,” a Foreign Service 
man remarked. 

Money was another widespread con- 
cern. Many officials raised the question 
of whether we might conceivably be sub- 
verting our economy in the name of the 
most patriotic of all causes—the nation’s 
defense.“If we invested unwisely in the 
arms race over a long enough period, I 
was frequently told, we might have to 
pay dearly in terms of taxes and infla- 


| tion. We might also have to pay dearly 


in terms of peacetime international eco- 
gomic competition, for defense produc- 
fion, being for the most part narrow 


‘and specialized, could have little appli- 


tation to consumer markets. On this 
subject, Mr. Barber of the Defense 
Department observed a few months 


where, and nothing was a closed book. |. 4g0 at a seminar of the Peace Research 


Ipstitute, a private Washington organi- 
zation, “If this trend [of emphasizing 
defense contracts] continues unabated, 
in ten years we may have a world mo- 
nopoly on vehicles that will take us to 
Venus and Mars, but we may all be 
driving cars made in Germany, France, 
and Japan. These nations are putting 
far more research and development into 
increasing their commercial efforts than 
American industry is.” The economy 
was also on the mind of Lawrence 
Mirel, a young legislative assistant to 
Senator George McGovern, of South 
Dakota, at the time I discussed with 
him his ideas of enough. “Enough is a 
function of what else you think is im- 
portant,” he said. “Can the military 
ever have enough money to do what 
they believe in? No—no more than 
there could ever be enough teachers 
and schools to satisfy me. Enough is 
a matter of weighing national needs 
against each other—wisely, without ca- 
tering to one need above all the others.” 

Among members of Congress, too, 
I encountered mixed feelings about the 
money being spent for national defense. 
One congressman from the Midwest 
told me that he found it hard to apply 
ordinary standards of prudence to the 
defense-appropriation bills that came be- 
fore him. “It’s crisis money they’re ask- 
ing for,” he said. “It’s like money for 
an operation—you don’t ask questions, 
you just go ahead and ee | it.” Sena- 


| 


and the Air Force come up here to the 


Hill and ask us for fifty billion dollars, 


there’s an expeftise: demanded of us 
that isn’t easy. for laymen,” he said. 
“How do I really know whether or 
not we need those thousands of bombs 
that Defense claims we need? 
maybe Mr. McNamara, who is no 


technical man either, is wrong when. 
he tells us-he’s against the country’s. 
having a nuclear aircraft carrier. And: 
how can. we tell exactly what’s wrapped 
up in that fifty-billion-dollar defense 
budget? Maybe it includes some unnec- _ 


essary office chairs. It all ends up with 
our having to have trust, the same as 
the public has to trust us legislators. 
When we behave like jackasses, I think 
the public is more hurt than vexed.” 
Numerous officials assured me that 


even if we thought we had enough. 


weapons, we wouldn’t dare really be- 
lieve it, because there was always the 
chance that foreign researchers might 
hit on new kinds of weapons that would 
render ours obsolete and ineffective. 
This view may well be equally prev- 
alent in Moscow and other capitals, 
since it is widely known how busily we 
ourselves are engaged in “r. and d,”— 
short for “‘research and development.” 
A good part of our r. and d. is actu- 
ally concerned with improving the 


weapons we already have, but its futur- 


istic side has more appeal for our gov- 


ernment officials. Many of them, I | 


found, hoped that our scientists and 
engineers might come up with a weap- 
on at once so novel and so decisive that 
it would, in effect, restore the political 


power we had during our years. of 


nuclear monopoly. (Presumably, we 
would use the power differently.) But 
with r. and d., as with other aspects 
of defense, there were officials who 


discerned a basic dilemma. Innovation . 


had always begotten innovation, these 
people said, and went on to argue that 


‘r. and d. might well amount to little. 
more than a technological egging on™ 
of the arms race. “If you let it, r. and ] 
'd. can lead you straight into fantasy,” 


one official told me. “Why, just the 


‘other day I heard of some Air Force 
people who are itching for space weap- 


ons with which to fight battles back of 
the moon.” 
Many r.-and-d. projects definitely in 


the works have an aura of fantasy. 


Among them, according to statements 
given out by the House Armed Services 
Committee, are a death-ray type of 
weapon that may be evolved from laser 


| research, chemical and biological agents 
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that can temporarily incapacitate hu- 


man beings, space platforms for the 


launching of weapons, and orbiting 
missiles that can be made to strike tar- 


gets on command. The possibility of an | 


anti-missile missile is also, of course, 
widely mentioned, but there i is no gen- 
eral agreement that it would prove a 
hundred per cent effective as a defen- 
sive weapon, which is probably the 
only standard that matters. Its re- 
sponses, it has been suggested, might 
well be thrown out of whack by decoys 
or by bombs fitted with multiple war- 
heads. Moreover, I was told that sheer 
numbers of missiles could overtax the 


responses of anti-missile missiles—a pos- 
| sibility that clearly would call for a 


sharp increase in Weapons production. 
One man I talked with—a researcher 
with the A.E.C.—wasn’t sure that 
even a foolproof anti-missile missile 
would be useful. “Suppose that an en- 
emy missile heading for Detroit is in- 


tercepted just as it crosses high over 


Cleveland,” he said. “Well, Detroit 
will come out all right, but there will be 


one hell of an explosion in Cleveland.” 


The two men directly in charge of 
r. and d. for the Defense Depart- 
ment—Dr. 
Dr. Eugene Fubini—attributed no spe- 


cial mystique to their domain, saying 
that whatever unusual ingenuity was 


involved had to be closely tied to the 
needs of the political world. “There are 
very few technological facts that can- 
not be explained to intelligent laymen,” 
Dr. Fubini told me. “R.-and-d. men 
simply try to present a kind of gross 
geometry for the consideration of those 
responsible for particular decisions. If 
the deployment of a particular type of 
weapon is being considered; we show 
different frameworks in which this may 
be accomplished, each framework hay- 
ing its own set of details, such as costs 
and effects. If one framework doesn’t 
suit, then another is presented. That’s 
the basis on which r. and d. has 
always operated—as far back as the 
bow and arrow. The musket, you 
know, didn’t succeed the bow and 
arrow because it was technologically 
superior. hose first muskets were 
dreadful, as a matter of fact. They 
were ra less accurate than the bow and 
arrow, but the bow and arrow, you 
see, had priced themselves out of the 
weapons market. The cost of making 
arrows and of training archers had got 
way out of line.” As for Dr. Brown, he 


felt that we had to go ahead with our r. | 


and d. as long as the Communists went 
ahead with theirs. We simply couldn’t 
afford to be sloppy, and hence vulner- 


able, he said; nuclear war might well 


Brown and his deputy, | 


| be unthinkable but that wouldn’t make 


it impossible. “It’s too bad that this is a 
two-man game,” he went on, referring 
to our r.-and-d. contest with the Com- 
munists. “But the game is growing 
older, and someone, I suppose, might 
argue that it’s a good thing—that the 
more weapons systems the two sides 
devise, the fewer surprises there. can 
possibly be in store.” 

The need for wisdom, it was pointed 
out to me in the course of my inquiry, 
is compounded by the curious possi- 
bility that the United States and the 
Soviet Union may be in arms races 
with themselves as well as with each 
other. This possibility, which adds im- 
measurably to the elusiveness of the 


question of enough, derives from the 


fact that the arms race is by no means 
the symmetrical affair that it is com- 
monly supposed to be. We and the Rus- 
sians, it appears, do not match new 
weapon for new weapon, production 
schedule for production schedule. In 
the period when we were building up 
our fleet of B-52 bombers, for example, 
the Russians were concentrating on 
missiles, and when the Russians were 
preoccupied with submarines, we were 
busy expanding our ground forces. 
Moreover, according to Defense De- 
partment people who have dealt with 
the Russians, their nation and ours 
don’t even go about assessing the re- 
spective threats to themselves in the 
same way. “We don’t believe a nuclear 
war would last long, but they seem to 
think in terms of campaigning through 
one,” I was told by one of Secretary 
McNamara’s chief assistants. “They 
envisiot: a devastating beginning for 
both sides and then a war that would 
o on and on until the Americans fi- 
nally learned the same lesson that Na- 
poleon and the Nazis did—that Moth- 
er Russia’s sons, and her winters, and 
her geographical vastness are uncon- 
querable.” 
The upshot of this asymmetry, I 
gathered, is that to a considerable ex- 


tent there may now be in progress two 


unilateral races that bear little relation 
to each other or to the main one that 
we are constantly hearing about. ‘These 
races, clearly, would not be going on if 
each side knew what the other was up 
to, but until such a day dawns, the 


| Pentagon and its Soviet counterpart 


will be understandably preoccupied 
with perfecting what they do know 
about for certain: their own military 


| establishments. “If we had no guessing 


to do about Russia’s plans, there would 
be no problem of enough,” one of our 


| leading military renmitelions told me. 
| “There will always be a need for some 


aaementtieaammaetemantl 


nl 


| weapons, in my opinion, but if we 


knew there would be no thermonuclear 
war, would we need to deploy as many 
missiles as we have? And, conversely, 


‘if we knew there would be a war, 


wouldn’t we damn well be doing even 
more than we are? In other words, 
what I am saying to you is that deci- 
sions are being made today on the basis 
of incomplete information.” 

Some of the guesswork that current- 


ly guides governments is being elimi- 


nated by means of inventions like the 
so-called spy satellites now in orbit over 
both Russian and American territory, 


| but potentially, according to various of- 


ficials,.the great breakthrough in mu- 
tual intelligence could come through 
treaties that effectively limit the pro- 
duction of weapons and control their 
possible use; if agreements of this sort 
should ever be reached, then interna- 
tional inspection of defense plants, lab- 
oratories, missile bases, airfields, and the 
like would become automatic and rou- 
tine. Until that occurs, though, “‘we’re 
in the catastrophe business,” as one of- 
ficial put it. “Quite simply, there are 
two approaches to security: through 
arms and through arms control,” I 
was told by Adam Yarmolinsky, Spe 
cial Assistant to the Secretary of De- 
fense. ‘The arms-control approach has 
never been tried, of course, and its un- 
familiarity, I found, seemed to impose 
upon some officials the need for exert- 
ing a nuclear wisdom, so to speak, as 
opposed to the conventional va 

A number of them appeared to on 
upon arms control with an_instinc- 


| tive mistrust, denouncing it as colossal 


naiveté or a colossal swindle or both. It 
conjured up for them the spectre of 
politicians’ capitulating to “peace de- 
mands” from the multitude. “Disarma- 
ment isn’t some vague, wishful evange- 
lism,” a career man in the State 
Department told me. “If it ever comes, 
it will be the culmination of a long 
series of delicate political settlements.” 

Reservations about arms control are, 
of course, not a purely American phe- 
nomenon. Many of the governments 


| that are accustomed to our protection, 
'I was told, fear that arms control 


might lead to the withdrawal of that 
protection. (In fact, I was frequently 
informed that probably the only coun- 


| try as keenly interested in disarmament 


as we are is the Soviet Union.) Nor are 
our sister nations above a hypocritical 


e 
|] maneuver-or two when it comes to the 
lideal of disarmament. A member of 


the House Foreign Affairs Committee 


} recalled that back in 1961, at the very 
} moment the United Nations General As- 
‘sembly was unanimously passing a reso- 


lution calling for worldwide disarma- 
ment, seventy of the voting nations 
were dickering with the United States 
for military aid. And about a year ago, 
Secretary Rusk told me, when the re- 
lations between Russia and this country 
were in one of their more benign 
phases, he was sounded out on the 
subject by a European Foreign Minister 
as the two men were leaving a confer- 
ence table abroad. “The Foreign Min- 
ister apparently had rosy hopes for the 
future,” the Secretary told me. “As 
we walked out together, he said, ‘If you 
and the Russians sign a disarmament 
_ treaty, would you give us a good price 
on some of the weapons you're getting 
rid of?’ ” 

Skeptical or not, practically every- 
one I saw recognized in arms limitation 
a potential method of relaxing the pres- 
ent military standoff. One senator was 
for it because he thought we were too 
trustful in our attitude toward the 
Communists. “‘Every day the sun comes 
up, we’re letting them decide whether 
they feel like being deterred or not,” he 
said to me. “If we or some international 
inspection commission could get in 
there, we could tell for sure what they 
had in mind.” The more I discussed 
arms control with government officials, 
the more it seemed to me that no sharp 
line divided the “doves” from the 
“hawks.” It was certainly not a case of 
their being in harmonious agreement 
without knowing it, but they did have a 
bond in the seriousness with which they 
approached the subject of arms con- 
trol. When I remarked on this to 
Dr. Herbert Scoville, Jr., Assistant 
Director for Science and Technology 
of the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency, he nodded, and cited as 
supporting evidence his own govern- 
ment career. “I was with the Defense 
Department, then I went over to the 
C.I.A., and now here I am with 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency,” he said. His present boss, 
William C. Foster, the director of the 
A.C.D.A., previously served as Depu- 
ty Secretary of Defense. 

The absence of a sharp dividing line 
was evident everywhere, especially in 
the last place where many people would 
expect this to be true—in the Pentagon. 
The various military services there, I 
heard, were all sponsoring arms-control 


_ studies of varying sorts; even the Joint 


Chiefs of Staff, the very heart of 
American militarism, were doing so. 
“‘We’re used to dealing in weapons in 
this building. We can fire them for you 
or control them,” I was told by a Navy 
captain whose chest was awash with 
decorations from the last war. Paeans 


to relaxing the arms race were almost 
suspiciously easy to come by, but I did 
hear of a number of specific steps that 
had been taken toward this end.f One | 
of them is the disclosure, since 1961, 
of fairly complete data concerning our 
arsenal of missiles, bombers, subma- 
rines, and the rest. By advertising our 
strength in some detail, our policymak- 
ers reason, we may help to discourage 
any rash enterprise on the part of a 
potential enemy. “It’s a new concep- 
tion of security,” a Defense Depart- 
ment official told me. “Security used to 
be regarded as synonymous with se- 
crecy, but now it’s being turned into a 
form of open communication. The'| 
President himself has codperated _ 
this, even telling the world, last July, 
the number of special-action teams we 
have trained to combat subversive ac- 
tivities abroad.” 

Paradoxical though it may seem, | 
the goal of restraining the arms race 
is taken into account even in the de- 
signing of our weapons. Some types 
of arms, it appears, convey a more 
menacing impression abroad than others 
do, equally devastating though they 
may all be. Consequently, Defense De- 
partment technicians seek to devise 
weapons that they consider “unprovoca- 
tive.’ A Polaris missile, whose yield is 
fifty times that of the Hiroshima 
bomb, is considered a model of tact, 
I was informed, because it lends itself to 
both mobility and concealment. “It’s 
as much out of sight under those waves 
as though we had general and complete 
disarmament,” a young weapons de- 
signer told me. “But that Jupiter mis- 
sile! It’s been phased out for two years 
now, but that sure was a provocative 
weapon. It gives me the willies to think | 


we ever deployed it over in Turkey and [{ 


Italy. It practically screamed that it had 
no place to go but Russia. It sat out in 


the open for everyone to see—sleek and | 


erect aboveground, with armed troops 
guarding it. And it was so vulnerable! | 
I mean, its skin was so thin you could 
probably shred it with a couple of bul- 
lets. All you needed for an anti-missile 
missile back in those days was a rifle.” 
Very soon, I was told, all our strate- 
gic missiles will be out of sight, deep in 
underground silos, whose cylindrical 
walls are hardened with tons of 
concrete. Far from being vulnerable, 
these buried missiles are all certified as 
“survivable” —capable of withstanding 
a one-megaton shot less than a mile 
away. While survivability naturally has 
its military implications, I was told that 
it is also a formidable political achieve- 
ment, for if an enemy knows he is up 


against invulnerable weapons, he is un- 


likely to be tempted into taking any 
rash action; in short, it is theorized 
that the stability of weapons and the 
stability of the arms race are as one. 
“Our gain in security doesn’t neces- 
sarily imply a concomitant Soviet loss,” _ 


| a Defense Department official told me. 


“That is the great distinction of all 
arms-control measures that aren’t 
phony. They make for a mutual se- 
curity. And if the Russians achieve 
survivability of their strategic missiles, 


| which might be in the next few years, 


the arms race may be further stabil- 
ized.” 


LY pmbededpmamse halting steps toward 
mutual ‘security, it is secrecy about 
military and political strategy that re- 
mains the general rule, and it is deter- 
rence—the great alternative to arms 
control—that remains our fixed policy, 
as it may for years to come. Its fortunes 
record now moments of high jeopardy, 
now phases of almost millennial 
promise, these rises and falls all being 
traceable to the fear we share with the 
Commuriists; namely, the fear of the 
daily possibility of a surprise attack. 
Neither side, I was assured over and 


- over, has any wish to initiate such an 


attack, but both are deeply aware that 
an accident may upset their plans. Our 
own officials are haunted by the thought 
that we may all be ambushed by error, 
human or mechanical, Soviet or Ameri- 
can. They are in almost continuous 
conclave about this, I learned, their 
sessions being devoted to imagining 
what could possibly go wrong, since 
they know that in the absence of a de- 
liberate attack the policy of deterrence 
depends for Ats efficiency on their im- 
agination. (Fortunately, we are not 
alone in grasping this point. One of our 
highest officials, a man who sees top- 
secret intelligence reports, told me, 
“The Russians are storing their weap- 
ons carefully. And they, too, are. taking 
care that only their most responsible 
people retain control over those 
weapons.” 

The same official doubted, however, 
whether the Communists’ caution quite 
matched our own, and as I listened to 
him and to colleagues of his, I could 
not help being impressed by the meticu- 
lous efforts we are making to fore- 
stall mishaps. The construction of our 
bombs is a case in point. They are 
fitted out with all manner of safe- 
guards. A bomb, I was told, will not'go 
off accidentally even if it is dropped 
from an airplane, consumed by a fire, 
or struck by lightning. At most, its 
non-nuclear high-explosive section—its 
priming fuse, so to speak—might go 


off, but that would produce only a 
high-explosive blast. ‘The nuclear war- 
head, it seems, can be activated only if 
“several things” happen in proper se- 
quence, after which a set of electrical 
signals have to be flashed in a certain 
pattern with precise timing. Even 
then, I was told, a weapon will still not 
be activated until it has passed through 
various environmental changes involv- 
ing velocity and barometric pressures. 
A special switch for arming the weapon 
can be tampered with only if the 
weapon is disassembled—and therefore 
disarmed. As another form of safeguard, 
nuclear-weapons designers sometimes 
deliberately omit automated gadgetry 
from their creations, to keep them from 
being fired too easily. For example, I 
was told by John T. McNaughton, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for In- 
ternational Security Affairs, that one of 
the most important steps in the launch- 
ing of a certain kind of missile, the 
process of providing the launching 
mechanism with its critical power sup- 
ply, is performed in a fashion that 
might make an onlooker think he 
was down on the farm. “When the sig- 
nal for that step is given,’ McNaughton 
said, “a man standing in a distant 


corner starts turning a hand crank 


that looks just like the one on an old- 
fashioned ice-cream freezer.” As for 
the arming of such a weapon, the 
various steps necessary have beén made 
too numerous and too complex for 
any one man to handle. This also ap- 
plies; McNaughton said, to preparing 
a one-man fighter-bomber for takeoff 
with nuclear armaments. “The pilot 
would have to be an octopus with a 
twenty-foot reach to be able to do it 
all by himself,’”’ he went on. “And even 
if he were able to, he couldn’t take off 
without proper authorization. If he 
tried it, he’d find his plane’s runway 
blocked by barricades on the airfield. 
They’re always in place to provide 
against the possibility of anyone’s trying 
a stunt like that.” 

Such acts of individual impulsiveness, 
it was emphasized to me by numerous 
Defense Department officials, were 
possible only in movies and novels, and 
my informants displayed a_ distinct 
touchiness about plots that involved 
pilots zooming off on self-authorized 
bombing missions. “‘Positive control,” 
as it was called, was exercised at all 
times, I was told. Thus, no Strategic 
Air Command pilot was permitted to 
fly beyond a predetermined point with- 
out an explicit “go” order, which had 
to come from the highest authority and 
could not be sent out by mistake, as 


} 
| 


| novelists have suggested. I gathered, 


though, that this was an administrative 
rather than a physical restraint—and 
that, as an official put it, was “‘the dif- 
ference between: ‘may’ and ‘can.’ ” 
One Defense Department man did 
concede that, through what he de- 
scribed as “‘a fantastic combination of | 
extremely unlikely possibilities,” the 
crash of an S.A.C. plane could result in 
an accidental nuclear explosion. The 
odds against it were enormous, he em- 
phasized, but he did reluctantly con- 
template the possibility. “What if the 
plane crashed on an American city?” 
he asked. “‘We wouldn’t know who or 
what had hit us. Until we investigated, 
we wouldn’t know whether there had 


| been a crash or. an attack. And in a 


few years the investigation might be 
truly complicated if new nuclear pow- 


| 
ers had entered the arms race.” 


One important safeguard on nuclear 
missiles consists of “permissive-action 
links” (known, cozily and inevitably, 
as PAL), which are electro-mechanical 
locks that only American officers in 
possession of a special code can unlock. : 
The inspiration for PAL was itself a sort 
of accident, I learned from Commission- 
er Ramey of the A.E.C. Ramey, who 
was formerly the executive director of 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, told me that the PAL 
system was largely the by-product of an 
inspection tour of missile bases in NATO 
countries that he and members of the 


committee made in 1960. “We were | 


scared stiff by what we saw,” he re- 
called. As the group looked over the 
bases, he said, they became increasingly 
worried by the infringement of our na- 
tional sovereignty, since it was apparent 
that we didn’t necessarily retain control 
of our own weapons when they were in 
foreign territory. “It was always the 
same, whether we were in Britain or in 
Turkey,” Ramey went on. “The ally 
on whose soil the base was situated 
owned the delivery vehicle but not its 
warhead. That belonged to us. If the 


missile ever had to be launched, a so- 


| called two-key arrangement was sup- 


posed to go into effect, which meant 
that an officer of ours and, say, his 
Turkish counterpart each had a special 
key of his own, which was to be insert- 
ed in the proper place. When that was 
done, the weapon would become opera- 
tianal. But we wondered what would 


| happen if, for some reason—two NATO 


allies falling out, perhaps—the Turk 
decided to overpower our man and 
take away his key? Why, the Turk 
would have himself quite a modern 
weapon, that’s what. It wasn’t long | 


}after we returned home that PAL 
| was figured out.” - 
Important though PAL and other 
such safeguards may be, they are only 
one aspect of the government’s con- 
cern that, come what may, in war or 
peace, the command and control of 
our men and arms be preserved within 
the bounds of orderly, Constitutional 
authority. It is the inordinate power of 
modern weapons, I was told, that has 
made something special of “command 
and control,” as officials now refer to 
this once routine matter. A govern- 
mental committee has met dozens of 
times to figure out ways of preventing 
an accident from irretrievably harming 
our form of government, and a num- 
ber of these meetings have been attend- 
a by the President himself. “There 
wouldn’t be much sense in defending 
ourselves if we neglected to preserve 
the Constitution,” I was told by Dep- 
uty Secretary Cyrus R. Vance, a forth- 
right, thoughtful lawyer who is the 
second-highest member of the Defense 
Department, and who has spent many 
long hours pondering the intricacies of — 
command and control. Under the law, 
Vance informed me, the President, and 
the President alone, controls the det- 


| onation of American nuclear weapons, 


even for peacetime testing. Once the 
} President has decided that such an 
event may take place, his order makes 
its way down the long chain of com- 
mand that ends with the man on the 
firing line. This arrangement appears 
| manageable enough at present, but in a 
time of nuclear crisis unexpected con- 
tingencies might come thick and fast. 
It is the possibility of such contingen- 
cies, I gathered, that has provoked the 
| thoughts and speculations of the com- 
| mittee considering command and con- 
trol, nearly all of which have to do 
with insuring that we are never without 
the services of a President. ““The Presi- 
dent’s survivability is crucial to our way 
of life,” a member of the committee 
told me. “As our highest elected official, ~ 
he normally goes a long way toward 
standing for the popular will. If we 
were attacked, that might be more true 
than ever, because it might be impossible 
to convene Congress.” 

This official didn’t discuss the com- 
mittee’s conclusions, if any, but he did 
give me an idea of the sort of question 
it dealt with. One example had to do 
with just who should be with the Pres- 
ident in the event of a severe crisis. The 
President might have to operate out of 
be relatively cramped refuge at a time 
like that, and this would seriously limit 
the size of his emergency staff. His — 
Secretaries of State and Defense and 


| 


the Joint Chiefs were obvious choices, 
but who else? Wouldn’t the chairman! 
of the Atomic Energy Commission: 
have important opinions about fallout 
conditions? What about the President’s 
family and his trusted personal advis- 
ers’ Whoever finally made up the 
group, what would it have to decide? 
Incoming reports about the developing 
situation would determine that, and 
these reports, in turn, would depend on 
the President’s communications setup. 
In view of his cramped quarters, it 
was a question whether it would be 
_ realistic to provide him with, for in- 
stance, a large display board, like the 
one at the Strategic Air Command. 
Headquarters at Omaha, which, among 
other things, can show planes and mis- 
siles en route to their targets. And 
whatever the size of the board, what 
kind of information, in general, would 
it make most sense for the President to 
receive? That was a vital question, the 
committee member said, since it might 
determine whether the President or-: 
dered a controlled or a spasmodic re- 
sponse to enemy action. Computer data 
would help the President reach that 
decision, and this raised the question of 
what type of computer would do the 
job best, and with what other com- 
puters the Presidential computer would 
have to be able to communicate if he 
. were to receive adequate data. Since the 
survivability of the President could not 
be guaranteed, arrangements would 
have to be made for the Vice-Presi- 
dent’s safety, my informant went on, 
but should our second in command be 
included among the people who were 
with the President or should he proceed 
to an alterriate headquarters of his 
own? As for the President’s emergency 
quarters, the site was another debatable 
matter. Inthe past, the consensus had 
been that it should definitely not be in | 
the vicinity of Washington, but second 
thoughts are now being had on that | 
score. There were people who doubted 
if the President would have enough 
time to get very far from the White : 
House, regardless of whether we were 
faced with a tactical or a strategic | 
warning—that is, with the prospect of 
an imminent attack or the prospect of | 
an attack within days or weeks. If a 
tactical warning came in, the President 
would only have between fifteen and | 
thirty minutes in which to make his] 
exit. But even if an attack on Wash- 
ington and other American cities were | 
threatened for weeks, the Presi- 
dent would still be strapped for time, 
because those very weeks might repre- 
sent a last chance for us and our adver- 


sary to come to some sort of under- 


standing. “It might not behoove the 
President to make for the hills at a 
time like that,” the official said. “It 
might create panic at home, and as for 
the reaction abroad, his departure would 
very quickly be interpreted there as ei- 
ther a sign of weakness or a preparation 
for the launching of an American at- 
tack.” 

The President’s role as capstone of 
our system of command and control is 


possibly his most difficult one, it was 


emphasized by McGeorge Bundy, the 


Special Assistant for National Security 
Affairs to Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson. Each morning, Bundy told 
me, the President wakes up to the un- 
easy knowledge that he has the power 
to order a nuclear bombing. “‘A Presi- 
dent may not know the exact: pressure 
measurements of this or that weapon, 
the way scientists do, but he knows 
something they don’t—the way it feels 
to be the one man who is able to 
direct that those weapons be used,” 
Bundy said. “‘He lives with that knowl- 
edge, and he must regard it with the 
utmost gravity. President Kennedy, I 
remember, once said to me that he 


would consider it ‘the ultimate failure’ 


if he ever saw fit to use a nuclear 
weapon. I have the impression that 
President Johnson feels the same way. I 
think of them both as men with an 
enormous desire for historical success.”’ 
Apart from the exercise of poor polit- 
ical judgment, the chances of a Presi- 
dent’s causing an accident are probably 
remote; he is surrounded by too many 
advisers and bodyguards for his actions 
to be governed by such ordinary lapses 
as forgetfulness, inattention, or fatigue, 
or by the quirks of personality to which 
everyone, including Russians, is sub- 
ject. But-a President’s military sub- 
ordinates—hundreds of thousands of 
disciplined men in untform operating 
within the framework of command and 
control—are another matter. It was 
freely admitted to me that, explicit 
though their orders may be, there 1s 
never any telling, as all these great num- 
bers of individuals go about their daily 
duties, when one of them will step out of 
line for reasons that may not be known 
even to himself. The possibility of such 
missteps, I learned, has prompted the 
Defense Department to organize what 
is called the Human Reliability Pro- 
gram, a vast undertaking that, as far 
as I can make out, is dedicated to the 
proposition that no one in our armed 
forces may take leave of his senses 
and let fly with a nuclear weapon. 
“Twenty-four hours a day, three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days a year, I’m 
concerned with the maturity and sta- 


it’s strictly your own. 


| bility of every man under my com- 


mand,” I was told by Colonel Richard 


t R. Stewart, commander of the 820th 
Strategic Aerospace Division, at Platts- 


burgh, in upstate New York, where 
both bombers and intercontinental bal- 
listic- missiles are held ready for action. 
“Twenty-three years ago, when I was 
| at my first airbase, my C.O. didn’t need 
‘to think that way. When I reported to 
him as a second lieutenant, he said to 
me, ‘From eight in the morning to five 
in the afternoon, what you do is my 
business, but after the flag comes down, 
> ») 
Most of my information about the 
Human Reliability Program came from 
the two men who head it—Walter T. 
Skallerup, Jr., a civilian, and Colonel 


| Paul M. Richards, of the Air Force— 


both of whom, I thought, had a very 


reliable manner. ‘They eventually re- 


ferred me to 2 psychiatrist, but before 
they did, I learned that the program has 
been functioning since 1962 and that 
the need for it was underscored by a 
security violation whose peculiar aspects 
had aroused the interest of both the 


| Defense Department and the Joint 


Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy. (Details of the violation re- 
main classified.) Even before the De- 
fense Department embarked on its Re- 
liability Program, the Air Force had 


been looking into manifestations of ab- 


jnormal psychology within its nuclear 


ranks. Its studies, I was told, were at 
least partly inspired by an incident in 
which General LeMay himself had 


figured, along with an enlisted man as- 


}signed to guard the General’s parked 


plane. The incident, Colonel Richards 
recalled, took place wn 1960 at Strategic 
Air Command Headquarters. “‘As the 


{General approached his plane, he no- 


ticed that someone’s initials had been 
crudely carved on the door of the 
plane,”’ the Colonel said. ““That wasn’t 
much in itself, but it was obvious that 
anyone who was capable of doing that 
might have also done something more 
serious to the plane. Anyway, investi- 
gators found that the initials were the 


| guard’s, and that he’d scratched them 


with his penknife.” 

The Human Reliability Program has 
since collected other examples of curi- 
ous behavior, a number of which Skal- 
lerup described to me matter-of-factly. 
“Sometimes Air Police get bored with 
guard duty and shoot at each other,” he 
said. “Or maybe a guard is spooked by 
shadows and by his fear of Commu- 
nists. We once received a report of a 
sabotage attempt when rocks were 
found inside a bomber’s jet intake. In- 


| vestigators traced them to a guard who 


decided to get even by heaving rocks 
at it.” 

Colonel Richards observed that occa- 
sionally men in more responsible posts 
tended to become prey to unusual 
strains of conscience while on the job. 
“They get disturbed about the conse- 
quences of using the weapons to which 
they’ ve been assigned,” he said. “It 
impairs their motivation. There’s a man 
who’s flying a transport right now for 
that reason. He had to be reassigned 
from an ICBM silo, and I understand 
that until he started having doubts 
about what he was doing, he appeared 
as happy and integrated as a man could 
be.” 

Life in a silo was not easy, Skallerup 
said, and went on, “It’s a little like 
being locked up in a bank vault. Those 
silos are a hundred feet or so deep, 
and they probably seem deeper to 
someone who thought he was _ join- 
ing the Air Force to roam the wild 
blue yonder. And even if a fellow does 
draw flying duty, it’s drilled into him 
that things aren’t the way they. used 
to be back in the days when a hot 
pilot was a guy who would grab himself 
a couple of Scotches and go. He has to. 


be even-tempered and responsible at eure 


times.”’ Various measures are employed 
to counter the dangers of non-combat 
fatigue. The political lesson of armed 
restraint—of deterrence, that is—is 
taught and retaught, its theme being 
summed up in S.A.C.’s well-known 
motto: “Peace Is Our Profession.” Air 
crews are constantly put through com- 
bat alerts, the men spilling out of ready 
shacks to get their planes off the 
ground in less than fifteen minutes. 
Missile teams, huddled in their vaults 
beneath the rural landscape, are fre- 
quently rehearsed in countdowns and 
in the dangerous process of fuelling 
their weapons with liquid propellants. 
The Reliability Program, Skallerup 
told me, covers all men who have 
“the knowledge and opportunity” to 
make trouble at nuclear stations. ““Emo- 
tional checks,” as he put it, have been 
run on a quarter of a million men in 
the Air Force alone. Of that number, 


thousands were judged to need clinical } 


evaluation, and of those a significant 
number were transferred from nuclear 
duty. The medical records of men on 
nuclear duty carry special tabs, to alert | 
the examining physician when they 
report for sick call. If they should 
betray any sign of instability, the phy- 
sician is required to make this known 
to their commanding officer, so that 
they can be counselled or assisted in 


had hit his head on the plane and had! 


EE 


ee 


duty. “It’s a delicate balance that we’re 
trying to strike,” Skallerup said. “We 
want the men stable but not phleg- 
matic. We don’t want to hurt their 
spirit, yet we have to keep them toeing 
the line.” 

The psychiatrist to whom Skallerup 
and Richards. referred me was Dr: 
Eugene R. Inwood, a former Army 
medical officer who is professor of psy- 
chiatry at Georgetown University 
School of Medicine and who has been 
associated with the Human Reliability 
Program since its inception. Dr. In- 
wood, who received me in the study of 
his home, outside the capital, provided 
me with further instances of the way- 
ward nature of even carefully checked, 
highly _ trained military technicians. 
The individual vagaries uncovered had 
prompted the wider application of a 

“two-man rule,” he told me, whereby 
officers and technicians on certain duty 
were under orders to move in pairs 
when they were in what are called 

““‘no-lone zones.” The idea back of the 
arrangement, the Doctor said, was to 
enable each man to make sure that his 
sidekick wasn’t up to anything aber- 
rational. Guards were assigned to en- 
force the “two-man rule,” and the 
guards,’ too, had to move in_ pairs. 
“*There’s no question but that technical 
people and officers whose training or 


. authority is above a certain level can do 


an effort to save them for nuclear | 


substantial damage,”’ Dr. Inwood said. 
“That doesn’t hold for maintenance 
people, though some of them are in a 
position to set off explosives that are not 
nuclear in origin.” He added that full 
colonels and some generals now come 
under the purview of the Human Re- 
liability Program, which didn’t use to 
cover officers of such rank; they had 
been included only after protracted 
urging by the Doctor himself and other 
psychiatrists, and, climactically, the ac- 
cidental discovery that an S.A.C. 
colonel was an alcoholic. Dr. Inwood 
could recall other instances of alarming 
conduct—conduct of a sort that, he 
said, could be expected in any large 


| military organization regardless of 


nationality. An American sergeant sta- 
tioned in England had pulled his .45 
and threatened to shoot at a nuclear 
bomb. A technical sergeant holding 
down an important job in New Mexico 
had been driven to distraction by a 
nervous wife and had been reassigned 
just in time. A technical sergeant at 
one of our bases in Spain had come to 
the end of his rope after ten years of 
nuclear duty, but hadn’t asked to be 
relieved, for fear it might hurt his ca- 
reer; he had refused to answer the 
phone and had behaved so oddly in 


| 


| 


| 


: 


| other respects that the men under him 
had finally petitioned a flight surgeon 
to examine their superior. ““The ser- 
geant is running a motor pool now,” 
Dr. Inwood told me, and added, ““We 
try to do the best we can, but if each 
of us were capable of rational behavior 
at all times, would there have ever 
been any need for nuclear weapons 
to be invented?” 


HE entrance to an ICBM silo— 

or, to give its official designation, 
launch-control cénter—is called an 
| “entrapment area,” and it is accurately 
/named, as I know from having stood 
inside one on a day I visited an under- 
ground Atlas. ‘he entrapment area was 
a hollow cubicle of darkness, ten feet 
long, five feet wide, and eight feet high. 
The steel door through which I had en- 
tered it, with a military escort, had 
closed behind me. Before me was an- 
other steel door leading to the interior. 
In a corner of the ceiling was a closed- 
| circuit television camera, through which 
the invisible commanding officer of the 
missile team within the silo peered at 
me and my escort as he challenged us, 


jin a sepulchral voice. My companion, 


responding earnestly, identified us and 
stated our business; his name was Cap- 


tain Richard W. Wetzel, and he was 


jordinarily a silo gommander himself. 


Neither Wetzel’s voice nor presence, I 
found, did much to mitigate my sense 
of entrapment, and I tried to remem- 
ber the landscape I had just blotted out 
for myself. I was a mile from the 
Canadian border, in a corner of up- 


{ state New York above Plattsburgh that 


was in the nuclear domain of Colonel 
Stewart, and the countryside there was 
sunny and verdant with maples and 
birches. Herds of Jerseys were grazing 
in a nearby pasture, the property of a 
dairy farmer who had chosen to sell the 
Air Force an acre of his land for this 
emplacement. Now, in the entrapment 
area, I recalled the sign at the gate 
leading into the militarized acre: “It is 
unlawful to enter this area without au- 
thority of the Base Commander.... 
Area is patrolled by armed guards and 
vicious sentry dogs.” 

“Fuel!” Wetzel told the television 
camera, giving the day’s password. ~ 
The door before us was pulled open, 
but there were two more steel doors 
to go—-mammoth ones, weighing a half 


Jton each. They were blastproof, and 


had been designed to protect the ICBM 
from earthquakes and near misses. Each 
door was opened only long enough to 
admit us, and then secured again. 
When we were past both of them, I 


[found myself looking at a lounge and 
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_ galley, whose stores, I was told, includ- 


. its pastel walls. The room was crammed 
with instrumentation, the most prom-| 


_ room as I entered. He was sitting in an 


low fifty-foot tunnel that was closed 


ed a ten days’ supply of emergency 
rations. (The silo, which had taken two 
years to build and cost ten million dol- 
lars, had its own water and power sup- 
ply.) I followed Wetzel down a short 
flight of stairs to the silo’s headquarters 
room—an area, about thirty by forty 
feet, that put me in mind of a hospital 
operating theatre, possibly because fluo- 
rescent lamps glared brilliantly against 


inent piece of equipment being a large 
console covered with twinkling green, 
red, and amber lights. Through win- 
dows I could see two small rooms, one 
containing double-decker beds and the 
other a library of technical manuals 
stamped “SECRET.” The silo’s com- 
manding officer was in the headquarters 


easy chair watching television, a revolv- 
er strapped at his side. The image on 
the screen before him was that of his 
own ICBM warhead, and he was! 
viewing it in order to make sure that it 
wasn’t afire or being tampered with. 
“Channel One,” he said, taking a last 
look at the picture before he rose to 
greet Wetzel and me. He introduced 


himself as Major Robert Carr. The of- | 


ficers stood side by side for a moment, 
two nice-looking, cheerful men in their 
thirties, Carr blond and Wetzel brown- 
haired. ‘The working uniforms worn by 
Carr and his men, several of whom 
were on duty in the headquarters room, 
added to the hospital atmosphere. They 
were impeccable white coveralls, de- 
signed to show up any stains made by 
hazardous chemicals. ““An ICBM silo is 
a spotless place,” Carr remarked to me. 

Before we left him to inspect the 
missile, he relieved us of our wrist-| 
watches; their straps, he explained, 


might snag on a piece of equipment or} 


their movements might be damaged by 
a vagrant high-voltage current. In ex-} 


change, he. gave us hard hats, andj 


Wetzel and I clambered through a} 


off at each end by two more blastproof 
doors. The tunnel led to the vertical 
shaft that held the ICBM, and we were 
scarcely there when a young technical 
sergeant in white coveralls joined us un- 
obtrusively. We were standing on a 
narrow ledge whose walls were sten- 
cilled “NO-LONE ZONE.” Below us 
were other levels, and below them 
were the base of the silo and the mis- | 
sile’s launching platform. One could 
descend into the silo by means of a} 
spiral staircase or by means of an ele- } 
vator that sounded a clanging, am- 


| 


— ay 


bulancelike bell when it was in use. | 


Around us were phones, fire alarms, | 


fire-fighting equipment, oxygen masks, 
and emergency flashlights. Lining the 
cylindrical chamber were four sets of 
the most immense springs I have ever 
seen, their huge coils of steel extending 
down four levels below; they were de- 
signed to’help absorb the shock of an 
earthquake or a near miss by an enemy 
weapon. The missile itself, at the center 
of the silo, was sheathed in an encircling 


wall of steel, called the crib, which was | 


broken by apertures through which one 
could see the graceful stainless-steel 
body of the Atlas, eighty-four feet 
tall. My eye went to the warhead. It 
wasn’t sharp-nosed, as I had expected, 
but blunt, and it had been painted a 
drab grayish-white. 

“T can’t tell you its yield or its tar- 
get,” Wetzel volunteered. : 

“Ts it loaded?” I asked. 

He replied pleasantly. “We’re on 
alert, and that weapon cost a million 
dollars.” 

We descended the steep, winding 
staircase to the next level, which, except 
for glimpses of the ever-present Atlas 
through the apertures, was solid with 
panels of contacts and relays. ‘These 
were crucial in governing the sequence 
of the missile’s actions, Wetzel told me, 
and I could deduce their importance 
for myself by the open suspicion with 
which the sergeant eyed me. There 


was a constant loud, whirring noise, 


which Wetzel said was the sound of 
air being washed in a dust collector. 
The silo, Wetzel said, depended heavily 
on water; it was needed for air-condi- 
tioning, for cooling diesel generators, 
and for fighting the fires that might 
be started by diesel fumes and other 
hazards. As we walked to the elevator 
to make our next descent, Wetzel, 
hospitably making talk, spoke of his 
plans for his eventual retirement. He 
hadn’t yet decided how to spend it, he 
said, sounding as though his missile 
days were already behind him. He 
rather looked forward to a second 
career, he went on—not that he re- 
gretted for one minute the years he had 
put in with the Air Force. “It’s been a 
good way of life,” he said. “I may go 
into animal husbandry. I majored in 
that at Penn State, and it’s been of 
some use to me in my work with mis- 
siles. It helped bring out:'my mechanical 
skills, and it taught me about chemi- 
cals.” 

The elevator was freight-size and 
slow-moving, and we spent each of 
our downward rides listening to its 
clanging bell. A new sound, deep 
and thumping, took over as we ap- 
proached Level 6, and Wetzel showed 


— 


a eiandll 
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a corner. As we continued our inspec- 


tion, I saw many other things: bot- 


tles of helium; small brass pipes, which 
detected noxious gases in the atmos- 
phere; air-support cylinders, whose 


function, like that of the enormous 


springs above, was to help maintain the 
missile’s balance in the’event of violent 
earth shocks; emergency showers, for 


fer in changing the silo’s exotic fuels; 
and emergency eye showers—basins 
specially fitted out with spouts for 
cleansing eyes burned by acids. Here, 
also, was a large white cylindrical tank 
containing twenty-three thousand gal- 
lons of LOX (liquid oxygen), the 
missile’s primary fuel, whose normal 
temperature is —297° F. “Plenty of 
fire in there,” he said. “But when we 
fuel up, the LOX-loading lines get so 
cold you can’t even tap them without 
injuring your finger.” 

Eventually, the three of us stood at 
the very base of the silo, well below 
the missile’s tail. —The launching plat- 
form was there—a rectangular gray 
metal slab—and, unaccountably, the 
sight of it brought back to me one of 
Blake’s “Proverbs of Hell”: “You 
never know what is enough unless you 
‘know what is more than enough.” Our 
view of the Atlas was now unimpeded, 
the bottom of its encircling wall being 
ten or fifteen feet above us. I looked up 
|toward the warhead, but it was ob- 
scured by the missile’s gleaming bulk. 
}I wondered whether the birches and 
dairy herds were still visible in the 
outdoors above, and looked at my 
wrist to check the time, only to be} 
reminded that Major Carr had my 
watch. Wetzel smiled. “‘Relax,” he said 
easily. “There’s nothing to do down 
here but wait and hope for nothing to 
happen.” —DaniE_ Lanc 


me where it was coming from—a gray | 
diesel generator squatting massively in 
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down ‘to 3. That reminds: me of ‘the story of an argument between Ford - oie —* 


a we Ford was boasting ta bout expanding | production. capacity and Reuther aske 


4 / “Machines: wilt a up. gow plant, “but who' 11 buy” ‘your cars?" isis nae 
a Tulests* * That's, of course, getting into the “Broblen of “aietribution. ‘What | are some 
eS é er ‘examples? PRG > Sui | Y iin ae a ” | | 
| a ? ih Ths tate eae Be synth aees é . a * ff) See, : . 


Brahm: ~ giyors hear? ‘about. he automated-cybernated ‘abisaty. in c Calne produces’ “ 


-@ RBreat warilety of: pakery products in’ which orders are received, materials 
bought in quantities decided completely by. the” machine on (the ‘basis of gest ; 
: factnew ene Tae hnes HERAAYS 5 whet, the we = ther wit} be: and 60 on) * 3 


} 


Henry: me If ae can "forecast weather thet well, ‘why’ doesn't: Ao telt. os? 
Jack? f : ‘The: £ehowe who do: the’ nhoghalertnie: for tha it bakene say’ ‘at alwys tee: S00 
re ue Attias bread or. too much ~ but they're working on 208 33, * ‘ 
spe a New. York State entle ‘as ctinteity: with the Fedora duverndent tis Avot its texes we 
: checked by computers. ‘on the. basis Jot social security numbers . ; | 
“: j 
(Several. indicated this: would” cut down’ tax ¢heating. Fiarek baa ee are ee 
Jules: That's some thing else to think about. ~ it as sg force morality: Ws | ca 
; Bob: ; 6% We’ can seé ‘this: with the: bomb: NOWe yeryone | has: to" sit down: and tall. We and. 


the Russians have to ‘sit down and-talk we ean't west a deeded - we all have’ 
the bomb ~ no. one ‘could win. hee O43 5c 


x ERT ES a 


Pom: © “here " sae ‘the, prabisn> ot centralised data processing, Stricter ascuptity measures, | 


ne _ Fingerprints) ‘and all kinds of private and public. details can Se ee Are 
eu central, easily. qhtplanb te record. fe x : 


rye . : : ; ; ; a 
m| a ‘ 
. Gs . i. 


; ~ a . 5 
f = ¢ : ’ ; > ‘ “wt 
45 ae , j 
7 


lillian: ~ “There '11 be Ho. privacy any more. eee Tae Oe tin: 


- ~ ak a - + ° ¥ 
A . . } { t. : if , P : 


_ Henry: — This, ‘ecunia> a lot like: science fhetion.' In’ fact, ‘gcience fictions writers 
san ge mate long. been dealing with ‘these ssibilities, * <I can remember two: pertinent 
reap ‘stories, , Henry Kuttner's (My Name is Samuel Hall" and Kurt Vogen(?2)'s “The. | 
ee Piano Sasdualie In that one. RoR of sis (oe uae world popilatins live in slums 
a z } ' c : ; : sik : f bs uF ee . 


ab haa ae ie , SE as fe 2Se bi aati rity 
| a , wales; t Oe | i 
38 / ; 
ee ces os car San, See Wee? ‘ ote Ok PARE RANG © topes 2 Can PA See Alay 5 eX 
and are unproductive . ) | POLS ae Cdl Se eo eny ye eb acd te ug ; 


Brahm:,. . That's the pate as I’see it - the ‘develppiion’: of 2\ large, lunipen proletasiat: 
-* “~ who" doesn't orycan't work, dependent: on’ and, taken care of dn>a. minimal ‘ubsist<'- 

ee sees ence way bya few elite who have effective: control of the means. of production . 

and distribution, have tremendous socizl power. The | masses would ‘be: dually 


eliminated. This ‘seems bad to me The. Triple Revolution solutions t ke about Fe 


“7 opiving people a great deal more - ‘in terms of education; housing, | nedicine ;braish™ 
‘-" t  portation,etc. as an’ immediate stop gap program, and\.a' guarant sed ‘income: to: a 
| maintaim some sort of effective @mand. Effective denand would. dnsure that, what 
was produced would be ‘basically ‘or socially useful in some way. The question: is” 
will society divide; into two aie as South. Africa bag, done + saywar’ camp anda | 
concentration camp? cP, Ty, a aires ( #: he eel at! Fis tates hy) 
Jules: ~ We've raised at least threé questions: - 4) the mass vis-a<vis. theweidte. andi: 
the problem of the ‘creativity of all. Ws. the : ‘direction ‘and suppression. of an 
elite; 2) centr?lization of information and initiative; ~ 3) . the effect_on 
man's creativity per se - can. man be lulled, into a. state. of: losing his indivia!<; 
dual moral character, the pis easyer ane gubteediicnn amr initiative oe has bgslnesse 


through cybernation? — | iiss Bo art ? foes sie. 4e Gok?) Rel 
> Te Orwell's, 1984. Ibe | rr are af toeane gr ARS gta 
Jules: | Yes, that! becoming 4 referent ‘point | to more’ ‘and more people. Rete bT rif A 
Jack: I look forward to celebrating the arrival of 1984 and. ‘finding 4 it not, what, he. 
described. | : ig ie 
-Merjorie: I'd like to consider if it is dicate iia have @ pa~endadit guaranteed: incoped : 
What makesxxxxkey us think anybody's going to give,it to people? »\What iss the 
motivation? Is, it possible to make automation ‘a sgoog thing tual so, ayeggl at 
; ; Ie 4 ‘6 a ts hs aa? vite ef 54 Bree 
Refreshment break, brief litersture announcement. Jules indicates we’-ane to resume _ 
with that question and the 3 he formulated.) (About ss ALO ‘minute: breaks)" ) eee = 
Jules: ' How can the distribution of goods be baad ved SO. that, ail get what they. heed, — 
or will some get more then others;: ‘on what basis?. Wwe" re ‘talking about. a world” | 
. in which you can ‘have SYgE TCs Atel aH - kind, of pie in| Wehe airy ~ _ when’ this oye, 
revolution comes. . Bhe imate SEE oy eee OTT US al Cen 
Lillian: How can you have this without a ‘Fob? BRO ae i oe inca oie cae PE Net : 
Jules: § What proposals does Alice Tilton and the! TR Statement’ wenn about: thie? ‘Oar selene ! 
iety is getting richer. How do: we sprerd it. around? (one 4 # es a ee ie | 
Betsy: A gueranteed annual income for everyone by. the. ‘government.’ Ge Lid itis _ 
Lillian: For nothing? ( ree Se ye boat tia ae onl eros ! rs pnts 
Jules(and several others): Just for living, “for being. Dr. Hilton puts it-in ‘terms of 4 
ee : living certificates. © As Yi? eee bc pause 
Betsy: The point of the many apretions is - who pays? oS 2 it 
Marjorie: Yes, how, and why? | apy PE Beets tae nw 4 ete i 2 ; 
Betsy: The idea is uvieintagtes iw to. many people. Must get across. thet. the. Werte wel-> 


fare is a good thing in itself. There's much’ feeling agdinst “it. The stale on, 


which it's being talked about here is much sh rger. than ; Sbnbgttich Bape Paettss: 


~ 


but the ordinary individual is against, a | ; pel ty b 


Catherine: This all may be way. out, not. vasically. révitstig > Beat mittee: things Sait 
-. which are more. acceptable ‘like. vid Lhe a 8 wer ba oa +0. ao LORS 4: Baad cost Ais 
grades - not. just general. | pik | eee go N Seats 


ante i ie ee a " 


Sm 


et » ry Se Pe ee eee a is ee eee es 


Marjorie: ~ Just.one, pent aap a year sua not tev acti Sareea sic cguaiaik 

oe problems.) ~ | > ) 

Jules:. ‘Wel, ‘suppose it wae $5,000 a year = $100 a ew Our eccahe tie: sib increasingly 
a wealthy and could manage that... Could. you all live on $100 a week? . 


’ Marjorie: - ‘The problem isn't thoney but eoriagh vel tint work,’ There! Ss ‘a “Value, a ‘dignity | 
a Ee ‘in working: and in ee vee tee eee would be lost. What about all the 
- people who are. ‘losing jobs. now; on welfare? | | 


Bred >|, Many. ‘things could | done now that are not; chin: etcninaie there is no ‘dttentive 
| demand for them.— emand through the market and the; ig neem tt This. caf be 
attacked, 5 i. only in a political WAY a, Laan reas | 


Marjorie: Shoula’ ‘the: unemployed ask for this? So > 


Brahm: fe Unions are in‘ a bettér position; ‘the. unémployed ‘are not 42: an Gee eT pos— . 
«- btdons »\ Inions ; need to) see, how their. situation is umauaast ‘to ‘the sors a et 


ies Soni ewes circumstances, ~ ; 


- sf : : ‘ » ye 


| “Bules:* ‘That their < own, welfare is at ‘etaRes. Bs oe | We Mees gro ne cae Um 
hms. rm ‘A st jor change is: necessary. 


: e. eye yg say Sh = hes potiekcat organization.to raise these demands, 
(\ not “the present Democratic’ and Republican parties jwho are not willing to 


syradge" Gemands, - ‘omstard changes. T. see a need for a eal. Sale \ es | 


“Grace: | Wage changes? A ont icine ; Pesce ; 3 
“Brahm ie To give effective demand \to people. paddeay ig.) For dstands, tie’ higs sector 
eee ccwike et could ‘build’ ‘enough ‘housing units s0 that 2 million would be needed every. year, 
SE , ») Which would Create a great many. jobs. of cofirse, as is pointed out, the pub- _ 
| Has ey Otte sector is being cybernated as’ much 2s the private. This:is: not an infinite 
‘\°\ process. of multiplying jobs; but in. the next 40-50 years there’11 be enough 
“needs to fulfill to employ Many. We need-to relate the “icmavasin resources 
: we have - - including’ human DOREY. . - to, the needs. > J, ~ a 
-Bob: “aie Iti hie. of youn question. - believe. these “revolutions. ean oe digested in the 
: SD, moral. and political.system we: haye today, That t 
| sas ype h- has guided society since ‘the ‘year ’onet~ With thera ty to give enough 
xe to "everybody, in world, you-no longer’ need. to-takd their) labor}: and incid- 
net entally). their dignity to make the world go round. A Cristian kind of ethic 
) seems to be necessary to utilize abundance. - Exploitation will be unprofitable 
erect 4 ) just’ as wars are. unprofitable because there: ‘Are no winners. . There.won't be 
| 4 Se eee hegenet ty to- be immoral.’ (Implitatiion - = we. will have an’ amoral society.) 


. _ Elaine's Tt there” ‘is no alternative but that ‘people ‘aceept what ‘has. tobe done} this. 
: a eee will be.digested “into! the present system. Eventunlly, even if painfully, af 
ts LOND ony Becntise there are no. consumers bec*use. people have no ‘indome | > _ they will 
“be. given incomes. The depression: was a difficult tranbition period | Which re- 
sulted in ‘ew public acceptance’ of: social concepts. It can, be. done. Ay 


7. 


(Bobs, he main group lending the. movement. is the oppressed minorities —the Negro. | 
/\ 4, - freedom movement | who are forcing the issue in Aerms of theiri‘needs for a- — 
’ £34 | - share in society.” Viplence is. old meee — ré Ren: sag in. a militant and 
| aggressive, nut ‘nonviolent manner s.. . 


’ Iules: ‘Does anybody feel: a present | social. and | economic system, can digest these 
| pbappemings? : $a : 


Brahm: - OTt) stee1f, EB grow sate) eatdad abtebeude ian’ whe now obtains, For in- 
a  stanées in South’ “Africa several million live ar a’ ‘better standard, hive 7 


. 


rmx k) Pe i IZ XR EMEEXII YS 


PERSE: el privileges, leisure and luxuries , more that mest fmegibane peat 
yee My: , ; , <> uf *. 
: Someone: They: don"t have er Wal’ Ls atlas a od 4 aio koa: NC Me 
| © Brahms >. No. T, ve es but everything else. Te ye Se ae Ee Me eae ; 
Ai me / :, + S _ < nee ae 
aie 5 aa aa ey se : ay <€ P aotiae. © pat ; x! : \ f; a $a oe %. ; ; , 
iis sf ' . < ' ; _ iy a / 
U ~~ ee 
* “ ; S make te ( : i pS i! } J 
” © : E . cig : Ween saan > & bs meet \ ‘. i \< : Fae Mie: pas me. Lr Nhs tas 
Lice: toe RoR ee eae ee ae or PE ae PM MR Ree DMR ee en RN PORE NR en nr te Oe OT aS ON nt ee ee 


: > 


Jules: 


Brahm: 


Jules: 
Lillian: 


Brahm: 
Lillian: 


j 4 


What ae nce apes that hove? Are you: saying they San digest without i i 
fund.ment 21 chnnges? Be He 


f iy, 


. 
It'g an example of how>a ‘modern. industrial soci dty can aa yiet to ‘aes jarge \ eg 
numbers of ‘not educated, not skilled, net ‘socially use ful, productive people. , te; 
We saw in the de predation. how we could adjust: through works projects. ee 
many ways to adjust: - socialism,’ ‘Yptlitarivmicr, fascism, +. . Ey 


ale 


‘ } ; 
i . r j 


Thése are different ways: in: which it can be digested. Fe hes 


‘The Soviet Union during the past ko years tried to cope with: ie 5 maey not based 
on profit and money. They had no- 3 billion . deficit: as we have. em they’ re 

producing goods for.-1l citizens who are all earning their keep.) ‘They're, com 
ing closer to capitalism, using money’ differentials and rewards. ..\ ep a Ww). 


It's a pretty bad keep -, 4k ina room, not enough food: Pa PS eh ee em 


yo 


But: the Soviet Union found it could not cope | with the widnetary widTboldtical | yf 


systems of the entire world ~ the U.S andthe. U.K." ‘especially - - 80 they are now 


Elaine: 


converting to a somewhat capitalistic system, to ,.motivate for profit. ~ not ino 
abundance ~- to stimulate people to gre ter productivity... Why produce. for abun 
dance ‘without. profit? © What’ would be the motive? e's agin‘ Human nature!” coats: 


Some here are’ falling ainto the trap of contradicting yourselves, | Like Gal- | 
braith's Affluent Society. ‘Just because there's 2 distribution of/wealth —— \ 
doesn't preclude some people continuing to, make profits, » They may be somewhat, - 
smaller than before, though not necessarily so. . The monéy) distributed could: 


_ certainly help in Suiting the increased things produced by. machines. ‘This’ need 


not be mutually exclusive if planned for. Just as people once s7id social 'security would +! 


Lillian: 


Jules: 


Tom: 


Grace: 


Jules: 


Marjorie: 


Grace: 


There » is: no allowance for recreation in New York C “Pie: ana this. is: ‘considered 
“to have one of the most liberal system of benefits. ee ya 


Well, what about these low socio-economic families I deal. with: in ‘ny’ ote? a 
Everyone of, them seems to smoke, drink, have. money | to spend on clothing, ee 
going. out, going to beaches, etc. f. ‘thought we were - “At the bottion of the, 

- ladder. 


Everyone in housing projects is not receiving publi nssistance. 
They're not necessarily the lowest. Boies Bh SMG ETS th 
Jules: We do have a concept of . Lowest minimum standard of living ‘and’ ‘the » attempt to ) 


never work and it does, you can't -put thousands on relief, and we ‘gah, ‘you can't ! 


build low cost housing,’ but we do,” this con be done. 


“a 


Who'll] do the distributing? - the governemnt? Is this the demoer“tic process? 
The two-party system? | ? 


This is what is happening dontaryx aren dy . ‘mere are prin bellow. or above 
which people c cannot, f211 or rise. I Geral with frmiliés wt. it 
projects which have parking space for cars at $19 yetr.s They all have toVey uy 

_ the'-smoke ,~ and: drink: » They’ have telephones... I-.assume they ail have- cirs since 
there! .. parking space. They'ré on welfare or eae Ae: tee ‘T pxrher theres 
2 provision: for these ‘things. | 


ve) in low come 


jf 
- 4 .* © : 
~ 7 fo ( 


\ 


— 


The allowance has been incrensing over the yerrs. Minority groups devs been | 
forcing this. I think, since: 1934 there his been 2 gragual increase in the  ~ 
accepted minimum to meet. the rising cost. of living.’ More people’ are) included 
and more. flexibility to meet the needs of. different age’ groups -in ¢lothing, / 
for example. Rent allowance is on a flexible scale \becausethe ‘housing situa- 
tien here is’so atrocious and itts impossible - to get: really’ ay cost housing 


much less any that's adequate. Reyne ede Sieg SD : tin, Copan | 


. - ™~ 
git : - . y ’ , i 
“ ¢ 


Has the minimum increased faster than the cost: ‘of living?). Pra Sa 7 van. 


No, it's always one or tivo yerrs behind because pitgete: are: — avery ‘two “ar 
years or so. So it'. always lower. Ch hss ie } : etme 


an ap 


. j or ; 
1, Gor ‘so } ate: t \ / \ 
a ; ‘ 


‘Tdatian: | 


Henry: . | 
Lea Ss Capitalistic. ‘As a nation we're undefined, secret -blendof capitalism, {. 
» welfare state. . ‘cience toda ee 


ul 
ad 
r Xs ; 


Betsy: 


Grace: 


Malian: — 


» vt Jack: 


sail 


? . Ks — — 
€ ; i os aa \ ; “e 
° . < a a : | " a 
. < Se Pag ‘ pos ¥ v0 / y f - od , ‘ ‘ i be 
Nee fa, —~ ' Ke ~ ‘ 
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ed 


~ taise’ it is iecaee: operations, | So we already have the vpiibinhe: of minimum 
tandards and -cAn” raise -them,--\Why not absorb and distribute increased capa- 


: city? What is there. about the ee systém that Seer te social feo, 


“must change? eae ) ele iy 
Lodk) at Ristoric‘1 moments in the U.S. We have labor Gaiepita bien: not truly 


cially in universities, is: subsidized by 
government: and foundation grants. -WPA didn't work. . The military is in effect 


maintaining a WPA: sort | of system.” GM and Ford need consumers. . There have. been 


modifications toward a’ welfare | state. We have today” about 75% better standard 
of ‘Tiving, than ever/befors; ee are Preeey = off.” 


_ And getting worse. ‘ ee: | 
We: , already pay farmers to destroy abundant hatveaten) Why don’ t we diatripute: 


‘them: instéad?. What makes: you thsale we TL ¢ ag hetter with even. more abundance? 


Mf ; Y ye 


» We. distribute. ome « fe ii hae tt a : | 


“And destroy, more .. ‘Why? ve tanies: abundance - now: amma cuppress; eject Wt. Can , 
_ this government, adjust, to an affluent ‘society? © ae Z 
“Well, the answer is yes-and ‘ho. What will be happening in the middle om longer 


run will require no“other feasible method than ‘some gore of living certificatex 
scheme, This can take different administrative. ‘forms... We can retain the _ 


_ game forms we have’ now but extend social benefits. . ‘Or we can- raise the: profits — 


Betsy: 


Brahm: 


brs, me 


.. Jules: 


tax from- 45% to 95 or’ 98%.| We would still bé ostensiblywithin the framework 

“of stock market, corporations, etc... but this would give people fut | . 

fferent _ life choices - so in a. sense this cantt be absorbed except apparent- 
Must it come with a rude shock, (the " transition) or as: 'aslow, ‘gradual 


— 


absorption, a patch’ this ‘year, another the next? What can‘we do-right away to 


ease all the problems.” Must they be fairly drastic. things. or the sort, we've nim 
done all. along, but more vigorously - more vigorous Keynesian measures. The 
$3 billion (excise) tax-cut is too small, for example... About'12 billion would — 
“be much better. . Walter Heller knows this, but it somehow gets lost in the ad—. 
ministrative maze. What is required is a sort of care ful and ' modest pioneer- 
, ing to get across the idea of living certificates a lens further “in the < 
future; seek out the’ forms in which it is emotionally. “and spiritually pala= 
table | to’ the “public, } ‘2. Ee. ‘retirement benefits are easier to take ~—people who , 
have worked. hard-all their lives. are not considered just lazy; but deserving » 
of care}. _@ducation ig felt ‘to. deserve, subsidy = students. are considered to be 
working. Eventually the upper and. lower. Limits: will, sunt e and one will go 
immediately from study’ to retirement). 


~ But we 're talking about ‘money-oriented profit. The TR Sachin: talks “ebout® 
human-centered profit, takes the emphasis from money from living, to. creative, . 
_Antellectual, spiritual ‘pursuits, to seek and spend energies on other things | 
“tham money. Tmmediacies-are not: like. this.. Who" Ss ‘Preparing | the government? | 


“How do*you define what is “profitable? It's. ‘ae politioal problem... Itm not %o0 
gure’ there will be a decreasing demand. Profits ae unemployment decrease 


together. Re _ “Spas e a : Fs ? zt a \ : 


} 


Sure, yor can play monopoly in: many ways! . 
In summary, we "re concerned: with who' s making the untihnna: who! s using thea. 


| vand for what. In ‘the early part of the discussion we tried to develop under- 


_ standing jof what the, ‘eybercultural revolution is ds propdsed in the ‘Ad Hoc 


statement. In the latter. part we discussed ‘dbodouke: consequences of this rev- 
“6lution. We agree, I think, weneed not antici pate . <any severe shocks: if there. 


an a rational attempt. at meeting the. Browlens as) there has been to some } extent | | 


’ bs 
BS | oe att ne ee i 4... 


all ‘along. . 
| The nature of the, change i 50 | great jas to require major changes, but it will > 


- aS , . \ ; : rd 
ae A 5 } pe eh 


not eouire violence. We will nead the’ epeater use of mechanigns of demécratic aba) 
social change. Some feel the present social system, including the, profit motive ,’ can | 
deal with the new forces. Some feel: whe bes tudes Renna weed have to take on mea tS 


‘df 


functions of profit. | e. oF V4 pws 


\ 


; , ys ; ; ‘ eas 2, } +f t7 Je j serie SS wb J { a 
Henry: _.. What happens when there aren" t any jobs? Saf 


Jules: We are concerned and feel whoever. makes , the decisions. dn’ the future. must be’ 
ot concerned with the dignity of each person, the values’ of work, creativity, e 


require individuals to fit Ane 3 


, 4 


Next week we'll discuss what Ehande has 2 human being in. the new society? teh 
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(Reading: Caught on the Horn. of Plenty, W. Be Ferry. ap AG) ‘a: i a a Oe AE Sy 
: . ~ TR Statement cae y Moy ee, 
Suggested: Cybernetion and Human Rights. Theobald i Ng eee eee ct 
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privacy’, the right to withdraw - how: a man may fit: into B as ayetem which ind va 


‘ENDS ‘SERVICE COnATITER New Yow ilcsognsisen Region ay ye e ys 
] 20. eryer y Room f ua as ri a 10011 aus Vip ne tek 
SBSS10N GUIDE QUESTIONS. FORE TMA if RIGHTS. SESS LON, TRIPLE REVO TON ARS | 
pratins + © What te, bua rights mean get, a Job-income economy where full employment is the goal? BG 
ae. a, “What ao" buna’ rights mean in a cyberouttura eoetety? fee, OLS SE Bo 1 ag % 
Bees a thie civil Fights: wtrakee in the :8." Ween a: atrupglocot the Negro to; fit. ‘axto. 
4 “Us” a aeaedle: class. 2 i aoe which: tent he. ss apn wae in’ ay ‘sybercultaral ' 
Se ROE NEE Sik ea a i; ; EAU STR 
i ) he he ‘the adil rite ‘eases sas ‘the Us, Grityy a bones iene Vey lution: in terms | | 
D0 . - of-articwlating new goale for our/society or is it a movement to help the eptrite UN 
ee ose bose, 3 and PACER COTY dayetver Chem on Board the existing social order? ee |: bane 
oe Are ‘there indications that total employment opportunities. for Negroes’ ‘have been » et a a 
, Fri cand because of ‘oypernatiion in ayers, Pe the ‘chyg2 rights movement for more | ae 
hes aN at indy: unskiyiea. workers who are dosing their jobs because. of automaton. and : 
& | _ aybernation? he “des i : Fe eS eee aha Se ek se 
3 3 a4 Ate there indications. that hastens: dn Par WANS te oe: government are flexible Sasi ¢ 
B / to make the’ decisions necessary to realize tbe: aes Ramat Ring ponsnhiate of the. of Oe 
be - eybercaltural revolution? | i, Nad RCL : I Xe iory ste fs IN oe 
ee ere he ES OME § A Bes A Cee fea bre Coe ae 
Bion oy, a Dina $t. seen likely ‘that. attituaee: ‘about work — income in thle sbctsey. vill be 
Pe seeps S. “flexible. enongh to adjust to. the new era? ee RE ee Ge nN 
| 2 | 9. Wt and. be the role of education in hetping. our society: adjust to the new ere? : 
23 i 10, / Wil some. ance ten: be able to adjust! ee: the | eybereultural, era more. easily ‘than Ce Mia 
i GE 5 pb Why? alte ee nape My A ee: i, «es . 
Ade ‘Are. ‘there: any. indications’ that some: societies are. already making: Pare adjustaents ge : | 
‘D. Simone easily lesa others?” ON pag Re ass tb ans a See Es ant 


‘le. ‘Te ‘tere’ any nat oation that ‘dans freedom will be threateped by: oybernation? Sy ae x 
Should, exbernayyon be ‘Limited to. only” certain areas of. afer, ye: és ips ae er eae 


- 
* 
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Ree 13, How iiecianed, will it be for ‘societies to articulate. the ry of” society they vent eee. 


hae be dn See ta ae: the. néoqseary: human adjustments to ‘the new. nate aes 
Mew 14. “wad, paxtaie: as we ii at with: special interest groups. “ana: Coslatians. ‘woking to 
Bae oc influencé ‘decisions. of government bedonie obsolete in the cybercultural era? Fc eats 
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TRIPLE REVOLUTION DISCUSSION GUIDE QUESTIONS 


Cybernation Session 


(1) Why is this called a triple revolution rather than three separate 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 
(8) 


(9) 


revolutions? 


What is the meaning of automation? Cybernation? 


How quickly will the transition from our present society to the 
cybercultural era occur? 


What is meant by a redefinition of work? What is the difference 
between work and labor? How important will this be in the new era? 


Will there be a difference in rapidity of adaptation to the new era 
between industrialized and underdeveloped parts of the world? 


What are some of the difficulties that the transition to a cybercult- 
ural era will present to our society7 


What will life be like in a cybercultural society? 


Are we permitting a dehumanized, maximally-efficient socio-economic 
order to emerge by default? 


How can the transition from the present order to a new era be made? . 


‘AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
« New York Metropolitan Region 
2 West 20 Street, Room 220 . : 
aga New York City 10011 : Fall, 1964 


GUIDE QUESTIONS FOR WEAPONRY SESSION, TRIPLE REVOLUTION | 
DISCUSSION : ce) 


1. #Will the cybercultural revolution tend to increase or decrease the ideological fe | 
differences between the East and the West? Why? : 


2. -Bees it follow that a completely cybernated world removes the causes for war? 
3- What effect will disarmament have on the total number of jobs available? 

4, Has the revolution in weaponry made war more or less likely to break out? Why? 
5. Has the revolution in weaponry made nations more or less secure? Why? | : ; 


6. Is the large military budget of the U.S. creating more or fewer jobs? 


le Has the revolution in weaponry made war obsolete as an institution for dealing 
with international conflict? 


8. Does nuclear deterrence really stop wars? 


9. Has technological revolution in weaponry made mass killing psychélogically less 
troublesome to man? 


10. Has the revolution in weaponry and defense systems removed wars from the demo- 
cratic decision-making process? 


Has the revolution in weaponry made war an international rather than a national 
decision? ? 


Is there any such thing as enough in the arms race? 


Has our large continuous arms budget created a military-industrial elite in our 
society? 


14. Do they have a disproportionate control of the decision-making processes of our 
government? 


Are large military budgets a factor in slowing down the cybernation of the 
civilian sector of the economy? 


How does the old adage that wars will always be with us because of: human nature 
relate to the present societies with their complex technological and political 
structures? 


2 West 20% Street, Room 220. =. 
New York, N.Y. 10011 


4 CYBERCULTURAL REVOLUTION | 
“1. Ad Hoc Committee, "The Triple Revolution", a LIBERATION reprint $210 


2. Ralph Helstein, Gerard Piel, Robert Theobald, "Jobs, Machines, & People, 
A Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions conversation  .20 


3. Donald N. Michael, "Cybernation: The Silent Conquest", A Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions report 60 
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4, Alice Mary Hilton, "An Ethos for the Age of. Cybortulture", Reprint of . 
; the Cyberculturel Research Institute 220 


5 We, Ferry, "Caught on the Horn of Plenty", a Center for the Study of | 
Dewocratic Institutions bulletin free | 4 
HUMAN RIGHTS REVOLUTION 


6. Alice Mary Hilton, "Cyberculture in the Transition froma War to a 
Peacetime Economy", an FOR reprint 220 


: 7+ Tom Kahn, "The Economics of Equality", a League for Industrial 
Demoeracy pamphlet | ery = 


8. A. Je Muste, "Rifle Squads or the Beloved Community", a LIBERATION 
reprint — , »10 


“*9. Robert Theobald, "Cybernation and Human Rights", a LIBERATION reprint » LO 


THE WEAPONRY REVOLUTION 


10. Daniel Lang, "An Inquiry into Fnoughness", October 10, 1964, | 
NEW YORKER article «20 


lis De F. Fleming, "Does Deterrance Deter?"’, an AFSC Beyond Deterrance Study .55 


& 12. Seymour Melman, “Beyond Overkill - A New Strategy for American Security" 
a} March 2, 1964 talk before ‘the Economic Club of Detroit free 


*13. Seymour Melman, editor, "A Strategy for American Security" 
Contains articles om 1) how mch military power is ugh; 2) 
problems that demand a review of our military budget; how 
military budget savings could be effectively used in sehen 
areas, and 4) the influence of our policies on the next 

generation. 230 


14. Martin Oppenheimer, "Disarmament and the War on Poverty'', an AFSC Peace 
Literature publication ta 


*Indicates that these will be the basic works upon which the‘respective discussions 
will be — Other works listed are suggested supplementary reading. 
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AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 


New York Metropolitan Region 
2 West 20 Street, Room 220 


Discussion Group Guide 
Triple Revolution 


New York City 10011 Fall, 1964 


GUIDE I FOR aoe SESSION, TRIPLE REVOLUTION 
SSION - 


1. 


14. 


L5e 


16, 


Will the cybercultural revolution tend to increase or decrease the ideological 
differences between the East and the West? Why? 


Roes it follow that a completely cybernated world removes the causes for war? 
What effect will disarmament have on the total number of jobs available? 

Has the revolution in jiakiiney wii sen more or less likely to break out? Why? 
Has the revolution in weaponry made nations more or less secure? Why? 

Is the large military budget of the U.S. creating more or fewer jobs? 


Has the revolution in weaponry made war obsolete as an institution for dealing 
with international conflict? 


Does nuclear deterrence really stop wars? 


Has technological revolution in weaponry made mass killing psychélogically less 
troublesome to man? 


Has the revolution in weaponry and defense systems removed wars from the demo- 
cratic decision-making process? 


Has the revolution in weaponry made war an international rather than a national 
decision? : 


Is there any such thing as enough in the arms race? 


Has our large continuous arms budget created a military-industrial mate: in our 
society? 


Do they have a disproportionate control of the decision-making pronerene of our 
government? 


Are large military budgets a factor in slowing down the eypereation of the 
civilian sector of the economy? 

t 
How does the old adage that wars will always be with us because of human nature 
relate to the present societies with their complex technological and political 
structures? 


Wovenber 22, 1963 
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university of michigan chapternoics Political Party & University 
of Michigan Chapter of Friends of 
The Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee 
Student Activities Building: 
Ann Arbor,Michigan 


October 22,1963 


Mr. James Farmer 
38 Park Row 
New York 38,N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Enclosed you will find fact sheets,policy statements and a letter 
which we have sent to all chapters of Students For a Democratic 


Society and all Friends of SNCC groups. 


We feel that nation-wide demonstrations might produce the public 
attention needed to.force the Justice Department to intervene 

in Americus,=Georgia. We also feel that we have a commitment to 

the four people in jail in Americus, to the civil rights Movement 
and to the American people to publicize these facts which newspapers 


have failed to print. 


Members of the Ann Arbor CORE group have offered to join us in 
planning our demonstration in Detroit and at their meeting on 
Thursday they will decide whether or not they will work with us 
as a group. Having just received your letter of October 18 con- 
cerning Americus and the civil rights bhil, I know that you also 
feel that this is a situation of urgency requiring immedthate | 


attentione 


We would appreciate it ££ you could send letters to all of 
| you local CORE groups asking that they too plan demonstrations 
| and pickets. Please notify us immediately of your decision 
and action on this and feel free to call us concerning any 


questions you might havee The telephone number is 313-6653348. 


Thank you verymuch and we hope that you will join us in this. 
expression of anger and commitment to act — NOW, 


Bene lilioter 


Gan Hollander, Chairman, VOICE Political 


py, MY — 


D 
CC: VOICE File avid Strauss, Chairman,Friends of SNCC. 
SNCC File 


_ §TUDENTS FOR A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY °- Student Activity Building » Ann Arbor, Michigan 


U FACT SHEET ON AMERICUS, GEORGIA 


hn January, 1963, field workers for the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee helped set up the Sumter County Movement 


(Americus, Georgia). 
tion of Negroes who had 


The goals of the movement were the registra~ 
ver before been permitted to vote, the de 


segregation of public accommodations, and the establishment of fair 


employment policies. 


On August 8, 


Friendship Baptist Church in Americus. 


the leaders of the Movement held a rally at the 


As the 250 Negroes left the 


church, approximately twenty police officers began forcibly dispers— 


ing the crowd. 
cattle prodders,. 


They battered the crowd with billy clubs and electric 
As the people fled, the policemen began acer a 


those who were considered to be the leaders of the group. 


Sallie Mae Durham and Thomas McDaniel, two local youths, were — 
charged with unlawful assembly, unlawful rioting and obstruction of 


lawful: arrést. 


Their bonds were set at $20,000 each, a sum far be- 


yond the resources of SNCC or the Movement. 


Among the others arrested that night were three Northern volun 


teers serving as SNCC field secretaries. 


ver, Colorado, Ralph Allen, 22, of 
Harris, 235, of New York City, were 
insurrection," If convicted, they 
electric chair. Hight pease bonds 
$40,000 cach. There is no bond for 


The next night, approximately 
station where the five youths were 


John Perdew, 21, of Den= 
Melrose, Massachusetts, and Donald 
all charged with "inciting an 
face a sentence of death in the 
were filed against then, totalling 


the insurrection charges, 


<00 Negroes marched to the police 
being held. When they arrived,the 


City Marshal and Chief of Police oréered them to stop praying and 


singing, and to disperse. 


crowd with clubs, black jacks, and cattle prodders. 


The city police immediately attacked the 


At least four 


demonstrators wwre. severely injured und néarly all were arrested. 
Among the arrested demonstrators were youngsters ranging from nine to 


thirteen years of age. 


James Williams, a Negro who had not partic- 


ipated, was burned by a cattle prodder and kicked until his left leg 


was broken. 
prisoners. 


He was then literally thrown into a cell with the other 
He was released shortly thereafter, but his leg will be in 


a cast for at least six months. Two days later, 25 more demonstrators 


were arrested, 


mentally retarded boy of 18, was beaten and arrested. 


On the evening of August 11, Archie B. Porter, a 


When his 


mother inquired at the police station. she, too, was arrested. On 


August 17, 
resulted in 55 more arrests. 


zev Aleecony, age-25. 


and faces the same death penalty, if convicted, 
He is being held without bond. 


field secretaries, 


In all, 
jail, 


over £50 people have been arrested. 
and the Movement is continuing its efforts. 


another nonviolent demonstration at the police station 
4mnong those arrested, was a CORE worker, 


He was charged with "inciting an insurrection" 


as the three SNCC ._W 


Most are now out of 
On October 19, two 


Negroes were arrested while picketing the local movie theater, which 
éllows no Negroes to enter the front door or to sit enywhere but the 


balcony. However, 
worker are still being held. 
will meet to determine the date of 


when the circuit court comes to Americus. 


the three SNCC field secretaries and the CORE 
On November 25, the county Grand Jury 


their trials--—probably in May, 
If convicted, appeals 


could take as long as another year. Thus, ven if they win on appeal, 
they will have spent nearly two years in jail. 


(ovew) 


ee reninne  papte a i Pear tr lig re 


Despite reports of police brutality to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, on AéAvgust 13. the early edition of the Atlanta 
Constitution carrie? an announcement by the Justice Department that 
FBI seeeeettoie in #meracus revealed no evidence of police bru- 
tality. The Justice Depasnens has since stated that the investiga~ 
tion in Americus is not yet ccmpleted. Notably, some Senators -. 
(Javits of New York. Willians oF Mew Jersey) and Congressmen (Ryan 

of New York, Allot'; Dorinick and Rogers of Colorado) have demanded 
full investigations of the Americus situation. The New York Times and 
the Detroit News have had one story each on AMOPLOUB 5: but otherwise 
there has been almost a complete news blackout. 


In view of the repression of civil rights workers and Negro cit- 
izens perpetrated by Americus and Sumter County officials, we are de- 
ee today to make known that we da@mand that: | 

The Justice vLepartment immediately prosecute anericus 
officials who have violated the "equal protection" 
Clause of the 14th Amendment and the Civil Rights Act of 
1960. Under Section 242 of the Criminal Code the Fed— 
eral Goveriment may prosecute “whoever, under the color 
of any law...willfully subjects...any individual. of any 
State...to the deprivation on any rights, privileges, or 
immunities secured or protected by the gonstitution and 
laws of the United States." 


2. The Justice Lepartment ask the Federal court to issue an 
injunction forbidding interference by anyone with voter 
registration work and peaceful assembly. 


Se A civil rights task force, separate from the FBI, should 
be formed and deployed to areas such as Americus,Georgia, 
and Selma,Alabama, to insure that constitutional righte 
be protected. AS partial basis, the Su upreme Court 
statement in the 1895 Debs case, reads,"the entire 
strength of the nation may be used to enforce in amy 
part of the land the full and free exercise of all 
national powers and the security | of all rights entrusted. 
by the Constitution to its care." : 


4. The Justice Bepartment enter amicus curae (friend of the 
court) briefs on behalf of thé defendants in all legal 
action involving the CORE and SNCC ficld secretaries. © 


Uhiversity Of Michigan Friends of: 
The Student Nonviolent Coordin- 
ating Committee 


Voice Political Party (University 
of Michigan Chapter of the : 
Students for a Yemocratic Society) 


‘§ 


URGENT URGENT URGENT URGENT URGENT ~ 


Student Activities Bldg. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
October 22. 1963 


Dear Friend, 

VOICE Political Party, the University of Mrchigan chapter of 
Students for a Democratic Society and the University of Michigan 
Friends of the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, have 
called for local demonstrations through ovt the country on Nov. 7, 
to call public attention to, and protest the conditions in Americus, 
Georgia. The enclosed reprint from the Detroit News and fact sheets 
will give some background material on Americus. 

The demonstrations should take the following form: 

Contact other civil rights and social action groups and try to have 
them work with you, especially CORE, since a CORE field secretary 
is among those in jail in Americus, charged with incitement to in- 


surrection,. 


If there is a Federal Building in your town or a nearby town, plan 
to picket it and distribute leaflets, explaining the reason for the 
demonstration, facts about Americus and what should be done by the 
Federal Government and bv individual citizens (the fact sheet should 
be used as a basis). If there is no Federal Building near you plan 
a sympathy rally on campus, or in the community, or picket the local 


County Building or City Hall. 


Publicity is of the utmost importance! Send out press releases 
to all local newspapers. Write letters to the editor and send 


telegrams to Attorney General Robert kennedy. 
Although large demonstrations are desirable, it is more im- 
portant to have many smailer ones through out the country with 


publicity making the large newfpapers. 
Please notify us 


b IR,MAIL letter if you are planning a 
demonstration and the as form it will take. Also write 


or call if you have any questions, 


ADDRESS MAIL TO: 
Nanci Hollander David Strauss 
VOICE Political Party U. of M. Friends of SNCC 
Student Activities Bldg. Student Activities Bldg. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Tel. 313-665-3348 Tel. 313-665-3348 


We hope that all of you will join in this attempt to make 
public this and similar situations in the South and force the Fed- 


eral Government to intervene. 
Thank you very much and we hope to be hearing from you soon. 


Yours in FREEDOM, 


a A A 8 ee 8 eee mee ——-—- - . ' 
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IMPORTANT--PLEASE NOTE NANCI HOLLANDER, Chairman 


Please investigate the possibilities VOICE Political Party 


of sit-in demonstrations at Justice 


Dep't Office in Federal Bldgs. Please DAVID STRAUSS. Chairman 
J a ? 


Monet y us, if a a sit-in is _ possibie 


——— 


U. of M. Friends of SNCC 
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4 Rights Leacers 
Face Death Penalty 


! . 
a | 
sot? 7% 


Sheriff Fred Chappel, ° 
holding the four in the coun» 
jail in Americus, said desezra- 
vation demonstrations have 
ceased since the vouths were 
jailed. | 

“The rest of these outsider: 


By BILL SHIPP 
SECIAL TO THE DETROIT NEW: 
ATLANTA, Sepi. 26. — Four 
young men, one a Negro, held 
vithout bond in a_ southwest; 
‘eorgia jail for more than a, 


ronth. could be sentenced to: . aah 

arts eam = ; - got oul of town when we picke! 

lic in Georgia’s electric chair - hat hoe 
ee Os. those four up on ina! choerge. 

vecause. they Jed civil rights... i, 

Ae Chappell said. 

lemonsfralions. 


oa ne $o8r Men are: 

The four, field secretaries for: Ralph Waldo Alien Tb, 22. ¢l 
he Student Nonviclent Co-ordi-’ wcirose. Mass. a former stu 
iating Committee (SNCC), have deny at Trinity College in Cos- 
een charged by Sumter County’ pecticut:.. Donald Harris, 23- 


ra 


‘w enforcement officers WIEN se d Negro ef New York, a 
{tempting 10 incite iasurrec- praduate of Rutgers University: 


OR. ; | John Perdew, of Denver, a stu- 
The charge in Georgia car-. 
S a maxunum penalty ol, . 
‘cath, lony, 25, of Minneapolis, a for- 
| mer student at the University 
.of Minnesota. 
| All except Aelony: were jailed 
Aug. 8. Aelony was picked up 
‘Aug. 20. ae 
They were given hearings dur- 
ing the week of Sept. 11 to de- 
‘termine if they could be re- 
leased on bond. 
. An Atlanta Journal newsman, 
‘Walter Rugaber, who attempted 
to cover Aelony’s hearing in jus- 
tice of peace court, was ordered 


cut ef the room, and the hear-) 
ng was held behind closed out.a permit.” 


‘doors. 


Superior Court Judge T. G6.| 
ruled | 


Marshal! Jr. had net 


dent at Harvard: and Zev Ael- 
. , th 


'found no evidence of brutality. ' 
' The youths, except Allen,: 
‘came to the area early last: 
suminer to participate in de-| 
' segregation activities. a 
' Allen has worked in Albany 
-and nearby Terrell County in: 
civil rights activities since July, ;. 


He has reported being beaten 
up several times by white per- 
sons. 
| ‘CAN'T PROTECT’ 

Terrell County Sheriff Zeke 
Mathews, in the presence of 

sheriff Chappell and a reporter, ' 

‘told Allen last summer that he’ 
street deinonstrations in Amer-; Was “not safe down here .. ,: 
; Ralph, we just can’t protect you 
any more.” is. oS 

The law officers confronted 
Allen at a voter registration 
meeting at Mt. Olive Baptist 
Church in July, 1962. The church 
burned to the ground six weeks 
later. 


SENATOR PROTESTS 


iicus, a southwest Georgia farm 
center 30 miles north of Albany, 
scene of other dramatic civil 
rights demonstrations. . | -' 


Chappell said the capital 
charge and other minor.charges 
were brought against the four 
young men because they 
“started these demonstrations, 
and mass meetings.” _. « In Washington Senator Wil- 

Their prosecutor, Solicitor! jiams (D-N.J.) protested the 
Genera! Stephen Pace Jr., said? jailing of Harris, the Rutgers 

-\" graduate. aid 
partiy because the youths in-i Williams said, in remarks 


the capita! charge was filed} 

stigated a mass meeting “‘foriifg- Senate delivery, that the 
the purpose of marching with-;severity of charges placed 
jagainst Harris “‘passes all 
‘ understanding.” 

. Williams said he has asked 
ve Justice Department to 


BID FOR BOYCOTTS © 
He said the group also at-: 


Wednesday on whether Allen,) tempted to organize boycotts of tf expla the possibility of assist- 
Harris and Pardew could have; Americus merchants and: ing Harris. 


bond, Chappel! said. 
| Justice of the Peace Cooper 
Bradley ruled that Aelony was 
_to be held without bond. 

CASE TO GRAND JURY 
The charges against the civil 
i rights workers will be presented 
to the Sumter County grand jury 
'in November, If they are in- 
‘dicted they will be tried in 
| Surater Saperior Court. 
| The four were among 200 per- 


schools in attempt to force de- | 


sons arrested during mass 


— 


segregation. 

Chappell said vesterday the: 
four are -hel@ ‘“‘quietly and: 
safely back yonder” in the jail. | 

He said he had ordered them) 
to stop singing freedom songs! 
when they were first arrested. 

‘I’m not running a night clubi 
here,”’ he said. | 

Several congressmen have: 
called on the Justice Depart- 
ment to investigate the jailings 
and accusations of police bru- 
tality. The FBI has said it’ 


— —-=-—<— —_ ca, -_-=— 
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Celumn James Farmer 


 fimeh nensense is being trumpeted in Americs teday, proclaiming the end of the 
race problen as the problem of race in the nation. The Pollyanns peddlers would 
have us believe that nothing remains of the anguish of black folk except the pein 
ef poverty - felt with equal intensity by all ef the peer. Jubt bill poverty, 
they say, and the white man will be blind te coler and the black man Will be free. 


This kind of spiel aay serve the interests ef seme Megroes, end it gees ever vith 
a bang with white liberalsaudiences, but it sounds geed caly when you say it fest. 
Bigotry and hetred still run riet in the land. And ne amount of fancy telk can 
mask the ugly face of prejudice. Rendind wands eaanet conceal the feet thet the 
bulk of us dwell in the worst housing, study in the least instructive schoois, 
labor at the most uureyarding jobs and face with highest frequency the cop's elub 


and gun. 


Many whites, it is true, have no jobs aad subsist in bed housing, axe crippled én 
poer echeols and confront bellicose policemen. But it is worse for us. And black 
coler more than bleak poverty spelis the difference. 


Tie pentiffe whe tell us that the civil rights phase of cur battle is won and cur 
remaining problems are purely economic, say that we aust drep civil sights, ferget 
battles ageinst bias and form a Grand Alliance with institutional Leber and the 
institutional Church. Among these suggested bedfellows are many whe have pirated 
our dignity. Bricklayers, carpenters, sheet metal workers, printers - cur allies? 
Bleven o'clock Sunday morning hypecrites are ecul mates? I believe in the goals 
ef leber and I believe in the brotherhood of man, but black people must net become 
a tale te the kite of seme Grand Alliance or a dancer to seme fidéler's seductive 


James Farmer | ba] o2- 


Allies, yes! Dut no Grand Alliance with the peverful. the elitenee must be 
Abas, day to day, nade and broken at will, solving earth's probdlens, net 
celestial ones. Unile we blesd, physteally ad spiritually, there is no tine te 
spin ivory tover theories. ou | 


\ 


Que ad. heg alliance vhich CORE formed epeahs Loudly of where ve are going. Two 
Hegre weuen leuncry vorkers from Wousten, Taxee\cane by uy office « fortnight age. 
With thes sate the union's International President, Russ Crowell. They asked tor 


\ \ 


CORB's help an¢ we gave it. Ne \ 


The Heuston employer, Martin Linen Company, paid its employees 83 cents an hour. 
Back in May the union won an election, but not until August did the company sit 

down te talk. After seven sessions they rejected the workers’ demands for @ 
deller an hour end offered Swé cents the first year and three the next. I¢ will 

be mo Gurprise that the 37 workers, all but four Negroes, spurned thie piggy-bank 
effer and struck. Replacing thea with scabs from Mexico the company paid the . 
etrikebreatkers the very dollar they had refused the Negro workers. In high southern 


etyle, Martin Linen hired private police sporting pistols and dogs straining on 
the leash. One day the uenager ordered his unton-slashing cops to release the dogs 
on these “niggers” and even the police balked at this. Ancther time he phoned the 
landlerd jef neighboring houses where pickets were resting deuanding that they de 
turned into the streets. Company drivers gunned their trucks, spraying gravel <¢. 
the piekets. And this company, like many in Dinte, ts substantially owned and 
effectively controlled by New York liberals. iL ) 


GORE intervened, alerting its chapters frou Baltimore to Boston where the Yankee 
owners of thie Rebel plant held other laundries. Fron Bitmiaghen te Bogalusa and 
Selme to Houston, northern wealth eubsidises southern racien. We vill act let 
nerthern “friends” whe veep large tears ebout the South duck the blame for whet 


James Farmer o3- 


their dellers do in Dixie! 


I wired the tuo Mew York owners on © Thursday. Teiday we met with one while the 
other said he could net mect until Uednesday. We announced that we were organising 
for pichet ection in five cities on Tuesday. Both New York owners met in my office 
on Saturday end we laid it on the line. 


With « Tuesday morning deadline staring them in the face, the cones agreed to fly 
their Heuston people up and start negotiations. Union and company met ell day 
Sunday, end by Monday evening @ contract was signed, sealed and delivered. 


Skilled workers received hourly increases up to 65 cents, unskilled get 97 conte 
pee Gem. all get waton security end the werk week érope fren 45 hows to 40. 


From this scant beginning babies will get « drop of milk, not a bellyful - a full 
steuach, in hespitals and hotels, in stores and on farms, looks to a federal uiat- 
mm wage lew of $8 two dollars per hour. A bill now languishing in the House Rules 
Comittee of Judge Howard Smith would extend the coverage and increase the hourly — 
minimum to $1.75. 


This is the kind of alliance thet whets uy appetite. Unions, churches and civil 
tights groups must unite to get the bill passed. ext year we will cone beck to 
raise the minimun and cover more workers. | 


crise. ene: ten wane: cecil cali ay ike I a all 
the top ef the priority liat - giving us a pay-off new! ) 


NEW YORK 


Amnaterdant News 


W. 61,655 
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by JAMES FARMER “Azone: 


Bogalusa 
(Second of three parts) 


(Last week I outlined the conditions undef which | 
Negroes in Bogalusa are forced to live, the emer- 
- gence of the Bogalusa Voters League and the invita- 
tion.of CORE into the struggle.) 


A Short And Violent History 


In capsule, the Bogalusa Voters League made 
clear its intention to test the enforcement of the 
Civil Rights Bill in the fall of 1964. The Mayor | 
assured assistance, but the first tests met total re- 

_sistance and police complicity with the bigots. In 
response, the BVL invited CORE into Bogalusa in 
January of 1965. CORE workers arrived on January 
5, and the lines of conflict were sharply drawn. 

By late April, CORE and the BVL recorded 
countless incidents of violence ranging from a 
fusillade of bullets into Mr. Robert Hick’s home 
to the near-fatal beating of CORE field secretary 
Bill Yates. The decision had been taken to present } 
the city with a broad set of demands, addressing 
itself to a wide range of grievances, much beyond 
the questions of voting and public accommodations. 
Marches began in earnest and were met with fur- | 
ther violence, including an assault attempt on my- | 
self. Finally, the demands were placed before a 
three-man conciliation board formed by Governor 
McKeithen, agreements were reached, and BVL and 
CORE were soon hailing a major victory — a stride 
had been taken and peace returned to Bogalusa. 

In a very few weeks, however, it was apparent | 
that the Klan had gained the ascendancy in the city | 
administration. The murder of Deputy Sheriff O’Neal | 
Moore, a Negro lawman, signalled the Klan’s inten- 
tion te repudiate every agreement reached — one of | 

which was the hiring of Negro policemen. ‘In short | 
order it was crystal clear — the Bogalusa adminis- | 
tration did not intend to live up to any of its agree- | 

ments — and BVL, supported by CORE, mapped a 

new drive. | 


Bloody Road 

The current fight, instituted on July 8, has | 
been a bloody road. On Friday, July 16, CORE and | 
BVL pickets were assaulted and badly beaten seven | 
times before state troopers, standing nearby and | 
watching, would intervene. There have been few | 
results thus far. : 

A single negotiation session was finally wrested | 
from Crown Zellerbach; the results were: nothing. | 

Governor McKeithen’s role has been illusory | 
and politically cynical. Well-timed visits of the Gov- | 
ernor have stopped constructive action; the recent 
withdrawal of state troopers in effect handed the | 
town to the Klan; and the request for a 30-day 
cooling off period, rejected by the BVL, was a | 
public relations parlay—he offered nothing in return. 

The fat remains squarely in the ‘fire. 

The Demands 

It is important to remember that, for the first 
time in the struggle for Negro rights in the south- 
ern United States, a black community has asked, 
in Bogalusa, for a full redress of Negro grievances. 
These demands, which are a pathetic roster of the 
plight of the southern Negro, follow: 

1. Equal economic opportunity in public and 
private employment and in city licensing practices. 

2. Equal educational opportunities in integrated 
school facilities. 

3. Desegregation of all public accommodaticas 
and facilities. 

4. Extension to all of the community of thdek 
ground piped sewers, paved roads, bright ‘street 
lighting and an adequately enforced ‘housing code..; 

5. Inclusion of Negroes at decision-making levels’ 
on city and parish and industrial planning boards. 

6. Removal ofall unconstitutional and discrim- 
inatory laws from the city ordinances. 

7. Employment of Negro policemen with ally 
proper police powers. 

8. Measures to insure the free registration of 
voters and the right to vote. a 

These, then, are the ‘‘impossible’’ demands that # 
have provoked a war. 
-_™ _ (To Be Continued) ~~ a 
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Community 
Organization 


(First of two parts) 

“Community organization” has the smell of a 
cliche — a waspish ideal born in the university tea- 
room and nurtured by “right thinkers’? who have 
rarely been North of 110th Street. Making it real has 
been largely left to a handful of political comers and 
a fistful of the ‘‘deserving poor’’ that.seem to pro- 
liferate in the War ‘on Poverty. 


Of the very few times it has worked, however, 
one story has not been told . . . and that story, the 
story of a project supported by, but not initiated or 
run by CORE — an idea that jumped off the page — 
is the story that follows: 

The Council for Jobs and Freedom — February 
1 to May 21, 1965. 


In the fall of 1964 it became eco clear to 
many that the civil rights revolution was in mortal 
trouble — legislation, poverty programs, all vastly 
inadequate and often insensitive to need, were slowly 
but surly draining the militancy and solidarity from 
| the movement. 


The name of the game, it became clear, was the 
“urban ghetto’, dramatized by demonstrations and 
riots, but left utterly unchanged at the roots. In fact, 
evidence of discontent ahd retaliation in the streets 
was accelerating. Everything that was being ‘‘done’”’ 
had a bad odor of paternalism and first-aid pro- 
cedures. The ghetto cried for organization — organ; 
ization outside the federalism and politics of OEO 
and the monopolies of partisan pork-barrelling. 


Into Streets 


So a small group of men and women, formerly 
of the East River chapter of CORE, moved out of the 
seminar, out of the reams of low-circulation news- 
print about the “grass roots” and into the streets. 
Despite all the heady . discussions they weren’t really 
sure of what they were doing, but they were sure that 
they would be taught — by their own people. 

They had approximately $2,000 in the bank, so 
they rented a loft at 72 West 125th Street, spending — 
the ‘Christmas season plastering and painting — the 
doors were to open at the end of January. 


They opened and the founders ducked. 


Within a week the place was an asylum, 4 
- thimble-sized riot with hundreds of youngsters plac- 
ing their outrage on their threshhold. Miraculously 
and almost immediately, a‘shape and direction began 
to emerge from the chaos. The men, women and 
children that came to them were not familiar faces 
— few, if any, had gone to jail for civil rights ac- 
tivity, but many had been jailed on possession, fel- 
onious assault, alchoholism, or for lifting two-pants 
suits from Blumstein’s windows during the summer 
 Tiots. 


They were suddenly and startlingly at the nitty- 
gritty, and it can be a terrifying place to be when 
much of your — has a ee of 
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.. Needs of People 


The early, somewhat. primitive. programs were 
entirely centered around the needs of the people who > 
“had come into their‘orbit. Youth councils and clubs, 
centered around youngsters bursting with resentment. 
and foot-loose after Malcolm X’s death, became a 
channel for heated dialogue and —— 
groups. 
Many of these youngsters began, over a period — 

of time, to conceive of a means of “whipping the’ 
white man at his own game” — through words and — 
aggressive competition on the job market, rather A 
than with gasoline-filled Ruppert bottles. This was a | 
small-time miracle, dubbed, by the youth on, ee ° : 
selves, as “intellectual nationalism.” } 
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A NBW LOOK AY THE CIVIL RIGHTS REVOLUTION 


The najor war now confronting us is aimed at harnessing the guesome political 
potential of the black community in order te effect basic social and econcnic 
changes for all Americans, to alter meaningfully the lives of the Black 


Americans (our plight has not been and will not be changed by past victories), 
and to bring about a real equality of freemen. | 


establishnents - Federal, State and Local - have too mech built-in resistance 
to fundamental change. Any establishment by definition seeks. its own perpetua 
tion and rejects that which threatens it. For example, too meny politicians 
take over and seek to make the anti-poverty programs an adjeacp of their 
political espirations. They attack comaunity action programs of the antie- 
poverty war as being anti-city hall. School Boards, which have already lost 
the drop-outs and other under-privileged youth, more often than not reach out 
greedily to control community education programs and see that they do not shake 
up the school systems. Powerful lobbies, such as the financial and the real 
estate interests, exert tremendous prussure to see that programs to relieve 


poverty do not threaten their interests. 


Further, it is impossible for the Government to mount a decisive war ageinst 
poverty and bigotry in the United States while it is povring billions down the 
drain in a war against people in Viet Nam. The billion dollars available te 
fight poverty is pung compared with the need and insignificant compared with 


the resources expended in wars. 


Jases Parmer | | -2< 


Thus, we must be constructive critics of the anti-poverty program, using ite 
resources for our fight where we can, insisting thet local anti-poverty 
Danes Nt SOE AER: ae ONS ee 
wherever it cccurs, 


Yet 1¢ would be fatal to think that the anti-poverty program selene cen make the 
necessary changes in the social end econemte life of Bleck Americans. It can 
be no more a solution to our problens than were the Civil Rights Acts of 1957, 
1960 and 1964 were, or the Voter Rights Act of 1965 will be. Like those lave, 
the anti-poverty progran has to be seen as no more than a tool, useful at 
times, but inadequate at best, to do the job. 


We can rely upon none but ourselves as a catalyst in the development of the 
potential power of the black community in its own behalf and in behalf of the 
nation. CORE has the nationwide network of militant chapters required, un- 
shackled by compromising entanglements, political commitments and alliances. 
GORE has the flexiblity to move in the new directions demanded by this phase 
of the war, while it fulfills its commitments to the unfinished tasks of the 


iu this new phase of our var to change the life of the Negio in « changed 
dmervica, there ere two aspects: comunity orgsnization and political organi 
zation, Bt must de clearly seen thet neither spect is ai Godin iteelf. 
Community organization, including social services, for its ova sake is mere 
social uplift and has ne basic importance in changing the life role of the 
Wegre. Political organisation for its own sake is sheer oppertunion. While 
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both aspects must be undertehen simsltanscvsly, the first, coununity orgeni- 
sation, may be seen as a step to inerease the effectiveness ef the second, 
political organization. Or another way of viewing it, is te see community 
organization as a tool - a tool ® build a vehicle. Poltical orgauizetion, 
then, is the vehicle to take us to the desired objective. That objective 

is an open society free of race discrimination and forced segregation, shorn. | 
of poverty and unemployment, with decent housing and high quality education 
for all. The objective, in a word, is a new society, a free and open society. 
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Farmer Columgn tHE DEACONS 7 3 


Let's get two things straight regarding the Deacons 
for Defense and Justice down in Louisiana. Yes, they tote guns 
and no, they don’t shoot first. A good deal of nonsense has 
been talked about the Deacons, most of it coming from the 
Southern pres—@--in an effort to discredit CORE, the oap Zi 
amd even to justify violent reprisals and assaults from the | 


Klan, e 
First, a little history---the Deacons were originally 


formed in Jonesboro, Louisiana as a strict and 4isoi plined 
defense organization. They did not and do not seek violence. 
But an embattled Negro community decided it needet to defend 
itself from the homicidal frenzy of the Klan and others in 
that state. 

— | ‘Some of the bad people like to compare the Deacons 
“Wren the Klan and that's stupid. The Deacons don’t lynch, 

burn, or assault. The Deacons don't rege shotgun in the 

enemy camp. 

Understand, the Deacons don't replace legal law en- 
forcement---there is no such thing as legal law enforcement 
in much of the South that will protect a Negro citizen. In 
fact, there is considerable amount of police complicity with — 
the Klan assaults---enough so, that alarmed Negrees, fearful . 
for the lives of their families armed, organized and walked a 
beat. And I can’t blame them. I can’t find fault with a 
man for excercising his constitutional right to protect his 
home, with weapons if necessary. Period. 
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ee CORE’s #elationship with the Deacons is a more compli-e 
cated story that also, has been éistorted — the southern 
white press. CORE is and will remain a non-violent eepmi sation. 
And that is an onegoing fact in our lives. We believe non- 
violence still has much tactical validity in the Civil Rights 
Revolution and many of us are philosophically committed to non= 
violence as a way of life...But this movement is about Beople, 
not philosophies and it is people that we must move, ally our- 
selves with and ultimately sway. And the kind of people who 
would prefer to die thap see their families outraged are the 
kind of people we mean to live and work with until we turn this 
thing around. And that weans poor people and that means 
Deacons. 

Our so-called “alliance” with the Deacons is a partner- 
ship of brothers, not a tactical alliance of two armies. They 
don't tell us how to conduct a march, run a voter-registration 
campaign...e.eeand we don't teach them how to zero in on a mov- 
ing target. One thing is apparent in this year of our Lord 
1965-Negroes in this nation arf down to about their last 
ounce of patience. For all the hoopla and the speechmaking 
and legislation, very little has changed in the reality of 
Negro life in this country....rats still bite kids and citizens 
of Bogalusa still don’t have the vote. Now if you accept that 
aa facte---then it's clear that violence may be on the horizon, 
And if violence is on the horizon, I would certainly prefer to 


see it channeled into a defense discipline rather than the rane 
dom homicide and suicide of rioting. 

Or, in another light, I firmly believe that in sSharse- 
arch for political, social and human rights, non-violence is 


the only practical maechanism at this moment in nbetory. 
But I believe that when threatened, any man has the right to 


protect his life...retaining ofcourse, the non-violent injuncte | 
ion inside a noneviolent demonstration. CORE is in the rights 
business and the Deacons are in the protecting business. I don't 
believe in electric chairs, because that is the society retal- 
iating violently, but I do believe in the personal right to self- } 
defense and can only work and hope that Shat Bight is rigidly 
disciplined through organizations such as the Deacons. 
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THE CHANGING MOOD OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS STRUGGLE, AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 
By James Farmer 
The mood and the tempo of the entire civil rights movement has been radically 


changed) for some time and this change is now felt by every Negro in Americe, 


not only those who have physically participated in the struggle. It is a 


revolutionary spirit which has caught up even those who not long ago were 
apathetic and uninvolved in the movement. The philosophy of non-violence 
and the tough discipline which a few Starry-eyed youths imposed upon them~- 
selves when CORE was begun in 1942 has ndy/spread and encompasses hundreds 


of thousands. 


The masses of Negroes who are thus involved have thereby achieved a measure 

of alien! emancipatinn with which Lincoln's Proclamation could not possibly 
have endowed them. The segregation barriers erected in America have, for 
them, ceased to be an extension of their minds. They are not longer chained 
to the ancient stereotypes. They do not feel inferior and do not believe 

that they are, and are no longer comfortable in the confines of the caste. 


In a word, they have found an imposing dignity. 


As one student in Atlanta put it: "I, myself, desegregated that lunch counter 
on Peachtree Street. Nobody else. Little me. I did it by sitting-in, by 
walking the picket line, by marching. I didn't have to wait for any big 

shots to do it for me. I did it myself: Never will that youth and the 


many like him see themselves as unimportant again. 


| Yet, spiritual emancipation, important as it is, is only one small step. 


Economic, social, political emancipation are the longer steps to come. 


Jobs, housing, schools, and enfranchisement have largely replaced public 


places as the main focus of Bhe struggle. A man may feel equal and free 
within the private chamber of his own heart, but if his job is limited 
by color instead of ability, if he is not free to live where he cntonets, 
if his children cannot be equally educaged, then his uniden is a myth and 
his equality an illusion. ) 
What is needed, therefore, is compensatory action to wipe out the depriva- . 
tions of the past. The rear wheels of an automobile cannot catch up with 


the front wheels while they are traveling at the same speed. 


The reaponsibility of accelerating the Negro‘'s march to equality does not 
rest with the ears alone. This ollie be a sheer bootstrap operation. 
When a society has crippled some of its people, it has an obligation to 
provide requisite crutches. Industry has an obligation not merely to 
employ the best qualified person who happens to apply, but to seek 
qualified Wegrees for nontraditional jobs, and if nome can be found, to 


help train them. If two or more applicants with substantially equal qualifi- 
cations should present themselves, and one of them is a Negro, then he should 


be given a measure of preference to compensate for the discrimination of centuries. 


Beyond that, a remedial educatémn and training program of massive propor- iid 
tions needs to be launched. To accomplish more chen a@ gesture, sebh a | | 
program will require billions of dollars - perhaps three billion a year for 
a five-year period. Anything less will be tokenism. The only source for 


funds in such amount is the Federal government. 


But whether or not the Federal government acts, the freedom fighters will 


continue their revolutionary thrust. To paraphrase a beaten white Freedom 


Rider: "We'll take beating. We'll take kicking. We'll take even death. 
And we'lllkeep coming till we can ride, work, live, study, and plgy any- 
where in this country -without anyone saying anything, but just as Americen 


citizens." 
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Cursed by hisceuy and grafted eute « wealthy islené, Hetlen to 0 white-auned 
Negro ghetto that systematically rots from apathy, poverty and violence. But 
those are words, and Harlem has plenty of words. Words from 55 dosen documents 
cranked out of the commission systes, the anti-poverty system and the systen 
the people who can provide Jobe, hire Negro cope, Kill rate end fntgate the 
physical blight, they know. Make no mistake, Harlem is not the victim of the 
Mayor's innocence, the Governor's improvidence or the President's ignoraace. It 
is the victia of deliberate betrayal, real and present racion, greed and politi- 
cal cynicicn. Yes, we age in for another "long, hot swmer" and let no one call 
that « self-fulfilling phephecy. Words are not the gasoline of riots. Rats, 
unemployment, narcotics and rotted doorframes are the self-fulfillers. 


You see a rat, he bites. You see an un@mployed man, he might bite too. In 

who comes from Georgia or Alabama to 125th Street. Prom the absolute segregation 
of the South we come wishfully North to the “open society”. We find Marlen: We 
violent te cur cutitags when we diesteer Ghds geeqraghie beteayel. aly nov, in 
the past hajf-decade have we ected to secure the right to vote in the South, but 
in the North even with thet right we find ourselves physically starved, racially 
isolated and politically manipulated. All this, with the heady air of freedom 
15 blocks south. How can you counsel this furicus man? “Ratience" is surrender, 
“violence” is suicide and “education” is inadequate and often « cynical contrast 
go an empty stomach and a fetid hone. 


Werke 


Only a racial concert of action tc relieve our lives can touch us. Only an 
open market in jobs and homes and limitless educational options can ansver 


our defeatisn. 


And all of this aust be set in motion by those in the seat of political pover. 
Don not tease and further infuriate us with a “clean-up-one-block-a-year" 
tokeniem. Write no more studies about our cultural and peychological hangups. 
Don't wait until our people are blooded by five daye of rioting to toss our 
children a smattering of jobs. Don't pour tens of thousands of federal dollars 
into programs that are instantly siphoned into a political "bag". Don't insult 
our intelligence by hiring black faces tc sit bat your windows and for God's 


sake, walk in Harlem and learn that we are not telling a lie. 
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sik eloquence in nonviolent direct action; it speaks in a 
ay | - 2 have alwaye felt chat truth, — 


‘te angry nov.... Wet Juat in the Oatheonene of Birataghen, : 
Wontgenery and Woridien, Dut foughout this i11l-jobbed, i} l-heused, i11- 
educated world. 


Ireateally, much of the vhite community feels thet there hes been vast progress 
im the past few years in the areas of edveation, employment, housing and public 
. The Civil Rights Bill has become law and thus redeems America's 
promises. But the American Negro sees nothing but « maddening slowness end 
.tekeniom. We sav James Meredith in the University of Mississippi, but no one 
took his place. We see integrated lunch counters, but only a blackout in jobs 
which could give us the wherewithal to enjoy newly desegregated facilities. 


The white community sees a “war on poverty”. We see @ program thet says: “The 
problem 66 with you. Tf you get © skill, leern to be like white folks, then 
everything will be ell right." We're too cynical for thet. We're in favor of 
the program, but we know that we'll still be black and everything won't be all 
right. We keew that the “nan” won't hire us because ve're black and we know 
chat if he would hire us, there simply aren't enough jobs to go around. 
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In truth, we want more than freedom. The Negro wants a recovery of pride 
(thie is, in pprt, why I am now in Africa), a sense of simple dignity, «a 
genuine competitive social and economic equality. All ef this must be under- 
stood in terms of an enormous awakening within the Negro community. 


The awakening has brought new hope. It has eleo emade our deeply seated, 
historic anger visible. It is the anger of a man long taught to stare at his 
toes who now has proudly leveled his eyes at his antagonist. There is no 
geography in this anger and as the months of protest and oppression pass, the 
apathy and distance of the upper and middle class Negro are being rep laced with 


commitment both personal and economic. 


We walk in the ghetto streets, North and SOuth, and we sense the immediacy of 
the demand. Listen to the singing in the jails, where the whole white super- 
structure of control, the clinical redress of the state, is made lyric with « 
unison of Negro voices. We have so much to do and so little time do do it. 
This is the temperament, the mood, the sense of historic timing that make it 


manifest that the entire job must be accomplished quickly. 


The Cracker North 
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The total anguish of the American Negro has 
never been visible. White folks have a way of spin- 
ning a social crisis into a romantic ballad, often 
masking the nitty, ugly facts of American life. The 
‘Tights revolution feeds from its _Selmats and 
Wastes from its Harlem's. 

“And the wretchedness and the 
~“gaman deterioration in the north is as 
ie profound and as critical as the crack 
“) of a Kiansman’s rifle in Mississippi. 

Tens of thousands of righteous 
and mindful citizens have applauded 
virtually every CORE move and coun- 
termove in Bogalusa, Louisiana and 
yet much of that same righteousness 

7 turns to hypeerisy when the same or- 
ganization with the same moral and tdetical com- 
mitments, levels its sights on the slums and schools 


_st the northern ghetto. 


Consider the kind of restraints we had to impose 
upon ‘ourselves when Paul Screvane, the man who 
battalions of billy-winging white cops into the 
Hem riots, marched in the lead column out of 
elma, Alabama into Montgomery. — 

_No one can fault any public or private person 
for an honest witness in the south, but the mind 
boggles at the spectacle of a northern political 
sharpshooter getting his southern hash marks when 
a million of his own constituents waste in the sewer 
of bad schools, worse housing and spiralling un- 


A Trap 

I think. its a trap to proudly compare southern 
and northern racial problems. Stepping across the 
Mason-Dixon line means only one thing to a Ne- 
gro — it means that his reward for severing his 
family ties is likely going to be a new, although 
mistier version of the foot on the neck. © 

And until those who shed tears and write checks 
about violence in Mississippi ride the uptown IRT 
and notice that the white folks all get out at 96th 
Street because it’s next-stop is Harlem — until the 
housewife who glues herself to the TV and teargas 
of Demapolis, Alabama burns her PAT picket sign 
and starts noticing the ethnic breakdown among 
lectors and janitors — until reality in the 
s imposes itself on the Manhattan 
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Discouraging | | 
A typically discouraging example of this moral 
version of musical chairs are some important folks 
in the city of Syracuse, New York. Syracuse, where 
CORE has been in a long time face-off on employ-. 
ment discrimination at the Niagra-Mohawk power 
company, is a masterful example of the cracker 
north. Many of these same people who went foot 
weary on that Alabama highway, have refused to 
support the struggle for jobs for Negroes in Syra- 
cuse. Why? It’s not difficult to expiain, if you think 
of these men in terms of their vested social and 
economic interests in their home communities. That’s 
right, the ‘power structure” — the folks that con- 
tribute to anything except self-analysis. 


Examples : 

The examples are legion: I’ve been badgered 
and pleaded with by dozens of white Northerners 
who weep for Mickey Schwerner and in the same 
sentence beg CORE not to rock the boat in Bed- 
ford - Stuyvesant or Wall Street. 

But rock the boat we will, not a difficult task in 
view of its New York construction standards. I agree 
that demonstrations should be specifically directed 
and non-violent, but I don’t condemn the retaliating 
man and it doesn’t sit well in my ear to hear liberal 
people tell me to keep it ‘‘responsible.’’ ae 

Negroes in this country have been handcuffed for 
300 “responsible”? years and you can be sure we 
will keep our own counsel and make up our own 
mind as to what “responsible” is in this struggle. 

The north is a battleground for human rights as 
surely as is the south; and we have no intention of 
resting until both campaigns are securely won. 
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THE CRACKER NORTH 


‘The ae anguish of the American Negro 4s never been 


visible. White folks have « way of spinning a @ocisi crisis 
imte @ romantic ballad, often masking the nitcy, k ugiy facts 
of American life. The civil righte revolution feeds frow its 
Selma's and wastes frow its Harlee'’s. And che wretchedness and the 
eames detericration in the nogth is a6 profound end as critical as 
the crack of a Kleneman’s rifle in Mississippi. 
Tene cf thousends of righteous and windful citizens have 
applauced virtuelly every CORE move and countermove in Rogaluss 
eT Wn & 

 Leovisians and righ@eousness turns <o hypocrisy when the 
same orgenisetion with the same moral and tactical commicttmencs, 
levels ite sights on the slums and schools of the northern ghetto, 
Consider the kind wof restreints we had to impose upon ourselves 
when Peul Serevase, the msn who sent bettalions of wttipus® billy- 
winging white cope iato the Harlee ricts, wearched in the lead columm 
out of Selma, Alabeme into Montgomery. No ome can fault any public 
or private person for an honest witness in the south, but the aind 
boggles at the spectacle of « Worthern political sharpshooter 
gerting his ROC cnthempehesamenis southern hash merks when 
2 million of his own constitwents waste in the sewer of bad schools, 
worse housing and spiralling vnemployeuent. 

| Y thé ite « tree te proudly compere peuthers and ner thern 
racial problems. Stepping ecross the Mason-Dixon line means only 
ome thing to a Negro---its means that his reward for severing his 
family ties is likely going to be a new, although mistier versicn 

of the foot om the neck. And until those who shed tears and write 
checks sbeut violence in Micsissippi ride the uptown IRT and notice 
cheat the white folke ail get out at 96th Street because it’s next-stop 
Bar lee----until the housewife who glues herself to the TV end teargas 
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The significance of the mass arrests in Jaokson, Mississip 
last week goes even beyond the original issues raised by the Miss~ 
issippi Preedom Democratic Party regarding the legality of actions 
in the Mississipppi Legislature. The arrests, which were randon, 


often unmotivated and brutal were ani are a challegnge to our basic 
and constituted right to peacefully protest in this nation, 


Incredible as it may seem, in the state of Mississippi picketing in _ 


itself is often considered a crime and virtually thousands of 


unconstitutional arrests accompanied by on-the-street and in-jail 


vritality have ecoured in the south for no other reason than people _ 


* 


picking up a picket sign, 


sa; Fs 


Few northerners realize the lengths to which the deep southern 


states are prepared to go to preserve racism....and more m£xxg ofte 

than not, the lengths involve a fundamental challenge to the American 

way of life for both black and white people. 2 
The stockades outside xmef of Jackson, where nearly a thousand 

demonstrators were housed, were a jungle of mismanagement and outright 

police-inspired violence. Prisoners were actually denied medical 

aid on several occasions and a Medical Committee woman doc&or who 

got arrested in an effort to bring help inside the compounds was 


actually isolated so as to render her ineffeotive. There is something 


- 


ent ivin in these facts----an anarchy of law enforcement and a Nazi- 


like disregard for the simplest needs of human beings. 


v 


The real question hinges on how long the federal government intend: 


to stand by and counte:sice this “government within a government” 
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Mississipppi Legisiature is a bold effort to circumvent the up 
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Voters Rights Bill whieh we hope will soon be enacte’ in jashingt 
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MFDP put its people on the streets of Jactson to dramatize t 


segregationist gambit, and further, one cannot ignore the fact ti) 


Negroes are systematically disenfranchised in Nississippi----max! 
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perfectly clear that acts of thmat state Legislature do | 
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move in Jackson, I say this---"The black people of Mississippi hat 
no other ballot box than the commitment of their bodies to the 


streets of their state capital when they witness the violence 


hypocrisy x of a biroted state government. There is no other | 


ys 


vote in the wire stockades of Jaolson for the nation to see oe 
ashamed,” | ae 


“et 


And make no mistake, the le of M,ssissippi led these Jprotests © 


and they came from counties whose history of terror and intimidation 
read like the archives of the Gestapo. Let us put away the nonsense 


and the misinformation, let us not make our fight on the length of 


> 


# 


beard, but at the truth of a terrorized and disenfranchi 


southern Negro who now speaks with the authority of his own courage. 
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Introduction 


No term demcribes bettef the d@fly labor of James Farmer than “Spokesman.” 

‘Since 1961, when he left the MAACP to become CORE*s national directer, Farmer 
has been a spokesman for CORE, the “Movement™, the Hegre Peeple, and even the 
conscience of mankind, depending upon the eccasion. These eccasions arise 

ten and fifty times a day and night. He is on-stage almost continuslly, often 
badly in need of sleep and the memory of some recent quiet. These is slauys 
another street corner rally to be cheered on; swarming, ubiquiteus reporters 
demanding quotable comments; a televised news conference, before four inquisitors, 
cach hoping, under theglaring lights, to trap himfinton the damaging confessions 
the hidden contradiction, Bhe flicker of uncertainty, which wake headlines. 


Farmer must be a spokesmen in manner as well as word: feet must not ache when 
he walls on picket lines; dignity must net flee when husky policemen, each tugging 
one of his brown limbs, drag him off to a paddy wagon; and through he is warned 
continually by the FBI, state and local police, of plots against his life, end 
must often renember the time he tells of in this book when he was in such danger 
thet for hours he expected to die, still, fear must not crease the fierce eyes 
por hal€ the flow ef estenishingly sesenant and eapecbly axtteulened epecch whkeh 
és bés BeAlmark. He knows that he must be slightly larger then life, representing 
in be person some of the spirit and command of the Negro movement. Yet one of. 
the engaging qualities James Farmer reveals in this book is his ability to view 
che copebenniete of Gis Gtrnbes oie Ob bane ant powecttien. 
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For better or worse, ths rules of what we might term spokesmanship govern the 
presentation of every cause and organized movement to publéc view. ‘There is no 
present exception to the rule nor any in sight, so there is no sense én challenging 
its sway. As soon expect Farmer to confess on televisian or te seme mamentary 
umorthiness in CORE as to have expectdéé that Adlai Stevenson would confess 
before the U.N. misgivings over American policy in Viet Nam and the Dominican 
Republic. ‘The dedicated spokesman knows thet the Truth of the cause he serves 
the battlefield where ambivalence is deened fatal, snd the most effective lesdership 
takes place out of public sight, emancipated from the necessity of msking a spectacle 
of itself. 


All the more notable, then, is the fact that in this his first book James Farmer. 
peuniee the vender te euiéedel) on obs ddbete sentes ulthtn the efit eiaes 
revolution today, and to observe the most worthy debivalence of one of the | 
movenent*s principal leaders. 


as it must be. But significantly the CORE to which Farmer here affirms, or rather, 
reaffirms his committment, is a CORE very different from thet romantic little 
organization which in 1961 freedom rode through the South and began training 

new cadres in the techniques of non-violence. Indeed the movement itself, or 

at least that importent part of it which CORE represents, hes taken a course of 
late which few would have predicted or approved of a few years ago. In defending 
the honor of these developments Farmer enters into a strenucus and most revealing 
debate with CORE’s own traditions and with critics in and out of the movement. 
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‘The result, es the reader will find, is, 
A Cightfisted, end almost pragnetic statement of the philosophy of 
circumstances), which is quite different from the living ephortations Martin 
Suther King end an older CORE habituated us to. 

| 2°A celebration of Megro group pride and group aspiration which, 
amounts to a virtual transvalustion of the ideal of integration. a 
--A sharper clash with rival philosophies andpphilosophers in the | 
movement than we have yet seen, includigg debates bith Roy Wilkins, 
(whom Farmer chides for being mired in the past); Bagged Mustin, who, 
he thinks, is mired in the fubuse; and the late Malcolm X who, we learn, 
was wrong for the right resscens. 
valuable experiences and lessons which have been gleaned from this 
lest, tumultuous decade.< 


From the evidence of this book, Farmer hes not discarded his old faith easily. Is 
confesses to sane scars of passage and even a hint of nostalgia for simpler days. ) 
And thie is further evidence thet he is not only the first epokeamsn for a new 
Negee mood in America, but also « man and leader of depth. 


Like Lyndon Baines Johnson, Janes Leonerd Farmer, Jr. is a Texan. Born in Marshell, 
Texas, January 12,1920, the firstsson, end second of three children bora to the 
former Pearl Houston and Dr. J. Leonerd Farmer, an old Testament shholer, uisieter 
of the Gospel, and the first Negro Phd in the state.¢ 
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@o his children. le was born in Kingstree, South Carolina, to former slaves, and 
at an early age moved with the fanily by mle and buggy to Pearson Ga. There his 


The family story has it thet Grandfather's blindness resulted from peering steadily 
up the trunks of pine trees into the sun searching for suitable spot to sink his 
tap. Fammer seems taken with the image. f 


There was no high echeol in the state open to Megroes at the tims, so when 
Parmer, Sx. finished hic elementary schooling in a rural shack, he walked all the 
way to the Bethune-Cockman Institute in Daytona Beach, Florida, where he had been 
awarded e scholarship. Some time later, after achieving an outstanding vecord at 
the Institute, he walked, knapeack on back, to Boston where he head been acdepted 
at Boston University. Agsin, he achieved « brilliant record, despite the fact 
that while he attended school he was working part time as a valet and carriage 
boy for a wehlthy domen in order to support himeelf and his family. He graduated 
Magna cum Laude and in two years completed work for a Fhé from Bosttn University’s 
School of Theology with a thesis which ventured a redating and re@interpretation 


James Varmer grew up én his father*s library, in the protected atmosphere of the 
Negro colleges where his father taught. First, et Wiley College in Mershell 
where Farmer was born; then almost immediately st Rust College in Holly Springs, 
Miestosiggs; five years later at Semeel Heuston, © usthedist scheok in dustin, tenes; 
and five years after thet at the Gamnon Theological Sentnery in Atlanta for three 
years; end in 1933 back to Wiley from which Farmer was to graduate in 1938. 
While he grew up in the South, Parmer was cut off fram the conflict and pein of the 
general Negro community. Mp lived in a scholer*s house, end like the children of 


most scholars, suffered mostly from disquisitions on fine points ef scholarly 
dispute. Ue caunct recall « time when his feather went te the aoviess Es 
preferred, Farmer says, to sit under a tree end read a beck written in Grosk, or 


Latin, or Aramaic, ox German, or Feauch. The only white peceple Farmer cams into 
contact with were other academics or salesmen vho came to the campus wishing to 
please these austere black scholars. 


His early jife then was act thet chanber of unremitting horrors which other 
Negro spokesmen essure us in the ordinary nurture of American Magreess. 


There were opportunities for genuine echieversnt: When he wap 
earned « four year stholarship to college by winning 2 wliceoeve 
sponsored by the Improved Benevolent and ive Order of Elke of the World, 
the Negro Elks. He had survived local, steteomimeeg@ummb contests. 


And there were chances for contact with the wider celture: In 1936 Parmer joined 
the National Council of Methodist youth and was soon elected vice-chairman of the 
was hypnotized by the Social Gespel and began dreaming of cresting a Kingdom of 
God on Earth. It was at this time too that he baceme seriously intereste 


first opportunity to rub shoulders with people of all races from all ever the es , 
in @ thoroughly interracial setting. And to meet the best young minds in the couitt} 


from some of the best schools. And I found that while there were gepe in ay 
when it came to an igtellectual discussion, I could hold my oun and I & 
more confidence as a result.® 
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con an iiain temaaaainnn it Die aan Senta tay CNRS sete, <a saw 
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B. Belson, the celebrated post, who forced himtto think anslyticaily and “feel” ‘1 
intelligently; end ¥. ¥. Calverton, the Marxist literary critic, whe came to 
Wiley as « visiting lectures, befriended Farner and became « formetive influence 
in his development in the nest few years. 


dnd books Gere as cuucial to his development as billy clubs: Books by Gandhi, 


@iecrimination,” Farmer once said, “increased my determination to do gousthing 
about inferiority feelings. 1 felt handicapped, but I never doubted my abilities." 


caused « bitter teste which never quite left the senses. le was 3%, walking 
home with his mother from shopping, dow a dusty red road in Mississippi, holding 
tight to her finger. They passed « drugstore and he asked if they could stop for 
a Coke, She said they couldn't} Why, he asked, noting that encther Little boy 
“why?” agein. “Because he's white." “Wheat om I then?® “Zoufre not." Many 
years later Parmer was not sure if this little scene, which tormented his sheep, 


After gredusting from Wiley, Parmer went to Hoverd to study theology and presumably 
to enter the ministry. Me received his Bachelor of Divinity in 1941, but refused 
ordination. "E didn’t sce how I could honestly preach the Gaepel of Christ in 
a church thet practised discrimination.” In thet year he @eturned to the South, 
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It is precisely because hé@ self was pot formed by racist segregation thet he hed 
che temaniey and couaneth ee waieell Ot at the pescenst eesnmnes 0c Gita 
I do not bhink we do the truth about our racist culture any service by proclaiming 
that the American Negro is the utter and tetel victim of raciom. Raciem can 


explain the anger, but what can explein the humanity? 


What followed next in Farmer's life he himself discusses in Chapter 28%. To i. | 
summarize briefly here: From 1941 - 1945 he was race relations secretary of the 
Pacifist Fellowship of Reconciliation, and it was in that capacity thet he helped | 
found CORE in 1942, and began to lay the theoretical groundwork for the non-violent, 
direct-action, mass movemest he was to lead. From 1946 he participated in the 
Southern organising drive of the Unholsterer‘s International Union. From 1950-54 
he was youth secretary for the League for Industrial Democracy, « democratic~socialist 
group, and then he returned to union work with the State, County, and Minicipal 
Employees Union, representing that group in 1958 on a five-member union delegation 
which visited fifteen African countries. Throughout Bhis period he remained acti¥” 
in C000 © veluakeut. In 1959, at Roy Wilkins’ invitation, he joined the 

NAACP staff eventually becoming Program Director. and Gy CRED Se Sem Sere ae 
national director. 


Mes. Farmer is the former Lule Peterson, hh saan ns giniibeaiieli: eal 
They have two young daughters, Tami Lymn, and Abbey Lee. Mrs. Farmer is white and 
her husband says that that fact doesn't occur to him except when people ask hin 

about it. 


TheseTis one cther development in James Farmer's life which deserves note. In the 
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But on this further comment is 


idealist. 
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MY WAY @@ REMEMBER 

This is a week of sober reflection. But one year ago, James 
Chaney, Micheal Schwerner and Andrew Goodman were brutally slain 
in the backwoods of Mississippi. Much has and will be said by way 
of memorial to these young men and most of it fine and fitting. | 
Il would like, however, to use this space for some tough and possibly 
distmrbing questions that in my mind, are the questions Jim, Mickey 
and Andy would be asking. 

What,for example, have we really accomplished since June 21, 
196 4encee—7? 

1. We have witnessed four further public murders and countless 
others, gone unrecorded except in the memory of the bégot who "got 

am A | 

—— 2. We haven't got a voting rights bill as yet~-~-eand there are 
questions about the total effectiveness of the one we hope to get. 


3,.The extremists and the Klansmen are in a homicidal frenzy 


L across the south, and The House UmeAmerican Activities Committee sits 


on the promised investigation of the Klan. | 

3, The Mississippi Congressmen still stand an excellent chance 
of sitting in Congress despite the fact that they do not represent 
their own people, 

4. There has been no substantive change in the way Negroes 
Live in this nationeeanywhere, North or South, 

5. There has been no substantive change in the employment future 
for our peopteyWe still are the last hired, first fired and lowest 
paid. 

6. Rats still bite, roache@ still spread their filth and 
buildings still fall down as our tax dollars clutter up the public 
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J. The Federal Government 't 


Page Two 
the intelligence of the poor community by floundering about in patronage 


=F ~liberal community sits on its Civil Rights Bill 
and won't ante up the wherewithal to bring about a bill with real guts, 
9, And our children waste in a broth of bad schools, worse 
streets and a climate of hatred, 


What then can we say to Mickey, to Jim and to Andy~--whay beyond 
pious pronoancemnt, béyond poetry? | | - 

I say thiseeo"We live in an evil, half-formed society and we have 
done precious little to change it as was your dream. But 1 promise 
you this, I will not rest nor will anyone who listens and believes 
| : what 1 say unitl the changes are profound, not on the surface, 
untill 1 and all my brothers can measure their freedom in the fruits of 
their Labor and in the peace of their home,? 


James Farmer 
3/25/65 


Selma is more than a small town in the red clay hills ef Alabama: 
it is also a state of mind -- a state of mind that says, “No, never". 
The "Never" button that Sheriff Jim Clark wears on his shirt is symbolic of 
the “Never” buttens in the minds ef sheriffs in county after county in the 
Black Belt of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Seuth Carolina. 
The mounted possemen carry$ng their clubs that I saw in Selma last 
week bore the same look of frustration, fear and hatred that the mounted 
possemen of Plaquemine, ieuisians borg tus years age when they trampled 
through the Plymouth Rock Baptist Church. The state trepers using their 
whips and tear gas to turn back the marchers in Selma were blood brothers 
to the state troopers who twice isolated the Negro community in Jonesboro, 
Louisiana. There, Negroes were forbidden to enter or leave the Negro section 
of tewn for a full day. Only tremendous pressure on and from the FBI and 
the Department of Justice ended this blockade. 

Througheut the South there are small scale Selmas being fought: in 
some communities we are winning; in others, losing. Thousands of civil 
rights workers are registering voters, organizing freedom schools and 
community centers, picketing and marching. The die is cast, and We Shall 
Overcome in Selma and in Jonesboro. 

But the Jim Clarks have cousins in the North as well. They don't 
say "No, never"; they say "Later". They talk about “other values", about 
“protection” and “order”. Most people think of New York City Police 
Commissioner Michael Murphy as honest and efficient -- as a "geod man". 
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In some senses he is all of these, but he tsmnetheless kin te Sheriff 
Clark, The slaying of Jimny Powers, the forced and illegal confessions 
of George Whitmore, the maiming of Gregory Crus are not isolated in- 
cidents, ner are they typical of the polie force. But they aust be 
dealt with, not white washed. The Police Department cannot be peraitted 
te investigate itself and then te congratulate itself. ‘The present sys- 
tem of the police department acting as judge of its own men and its own 
actions is unfair to those whe have been wronged, to those accused, and to 
the city itself. It must result in cyniciem, alienation and the very con- 
ditions the pelice department is designed to prevent. Only the cmtion 
of a truly independent Civilian Review Board can give confidence to Negroes 
and te Puerte Ricans that New York City is "for them as well as of then. 
The Weiss Bill to create such a review board is now before the City 
Council. Those New York City offieiaie who have rushed to Selma to march 
a few miles to express their solidarity with the embattled Negroes 
of Alabama might better stay at heme and express their solidarity with 
the embattled Negroes of New “ork! ‘There are moral problems in New York 
as well as in Alabens and Leutetane. 
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Selma is mere than a small tewn in the red clay hills ef Alabama: 
it is also a state of mind -- a state@ mind that says, "No, Never". The 
"Never" button that Sheriff Jim Clark wears on his shirt is symbelic of the 
"Never" buttons in the minds of sheriffs in county after county in the Black 
Belt of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and SouthACarolina. ] she 
mounted possemen carrying their cabtde—prods that I saw in Selma last week 
bore the same look of frustration, fear and hatred:ithat the mounted possemen 
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Negroes were forbidden to enter or leave the Negro section of town for a full 


day. Only tremendous pressure on and from the FBI and the Department of 


Justice ended this blockade. 


Throughout the South there are small scale Selmas being cia, in some Coreteninsf, 
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They say "Later". They talk about "other values", about "Protection" and "Order". 


Most people think of New a 8 Commissioner Michael Murphy as honest and 


efficient -- as a "good man". In some senses he is all of these, but he is 
nonetheless kin to Sheriff Clark. The slaying of Jimmy Powers, the forced and 


illegal confessions of George Whitmore, the maiming of PA crus are not 


isolated incidents, nor are they typical of the police force. But they must 
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The present system of the police department acting as judge of its own men and its 


ato | 
own actions is unfair to these who have been wronged,/these accused, and to the City 


itself. It must result sin cynicismz, alienation and the very conditions the police 
department is designed to prevent. Only the creation of a truly independent Civilian 
Revie w Board can give confidence to Negroes and to Puerto Ricans that New York City 


is ;for them as well as of ; them. 


The Weiss Bill to create such a review Board is now before the City Council. Those 
New York City officials who have rushed to Selma to march a few miles wkkkx to 
express their solidarity with the embattled Negroes of Alabama might better stay 


at home and express their solidarity with the embattled Negroes of New Yorkt There 


are moral problems in New York as well as in Alabmma and Lousiana. 
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POLITICAL POWER AND AMERICAN NEGROES 


Te be eandid about political power is to say that the Americany 
Negro, necth and south is almost, if not wholly disenfranchised, 
Veting rights bill or no voting rights bill, the Negro electorate 
is either forcibly kept out of the booth or the impact of our 

vote is fragmented or diluted by white and black political 
factionaliem. It is only on rare occasions that anything resembling 
e “Negro Vvete" can be identified as a political force and on those 
occasions, Johneon vs. Goldwater for example, the Negro vote is not 
realty addressing itself to a practical redress of Negro greivaences. 


It is, in this ocnmane that CORE is now deadly serious in its 
efforts to mount Freedom Democratic Movements throughout the cowttry, 
mevenedt#’® which will represent black power addressed to tt black — 
questions, mobilised cutside the usual political alignments. The 
histeric pilot for this, of course, is the Mississippi Freedom 
Democratic Party, which CORE helped to found. The MFDP was mobilised 
eroutd the moral questions of absolute segregation and near-totel 
Gisenfranchisement. It became gp apparent, however, that functioning 
eutside of the usual political soup was a powerful place for Negroes 
to be. Witness the muscle MFDP has shown in its current Congressional 
challemge to the seating of Mississippi white representatives. in 
this ease their energies and their leverage could be addressed 
pointedly to questions affecting them as Negroes...Negroes whose 
weiee has been historically stilled by the "needs of the nation" 

or by the fusien ef Negre greivances into “larger questions affecting 
the entire commmity.* 
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Only the Civil Rights Revolution had made it absolutely clear 
that Negroes had no mechanism aside from physical protest to 
change their lot in the American way of life. 


In ‘wn nee; ak bias se eee ce complex, Here, the 
moral question of disenfranchisement is by the equally 
vicious problem of political manifulation. There is virtually 
no place in the urban north where a fuly registered and voting 

Negro commmity has any substantial effect on the political and 
thereby economic decisions affecting their own lives. In Chicage, | 
for example, an intrenched and predominantly white ward structure ot 
controls 2 Negro voters with the ease of 4a pushbutton. in New 
York City (where appallingly few Negroes actually register and 
vote), the Negro mandate is channelled directly into the Democretic 

Party structure where insensitvity to black problems and bhack 

needs is the name of the game. And the story is repeated with 

local variations on the theme throughout the country 
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Thus the Freedom Democratic Movement concept. 


The first of is allready off and rumning in Brook th : 
Major Owens, of Brooklyn % as its first ate | 
for city council, The significance of Major's candidacy is that, 
if elected, Councilman Owens will speak loud and clear for a 

Negro constituency without the harness of Democratic Party give [ 
and Democratic Party take. He will be his om, and has B people*s = =s_ | 
man; a strong aund singular voice eencecinetiin real power outside 
the murky and white-oriented political power structure. Envision 
this throughout the nation, in city after city, north and south--- | 
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that cannot be denied. 


Re one, for a moment suggests that such a political turn in the 


civil rights movement will ultimately erystallize inte a fully 
competing third party---its power will be the power of an 
offensive right guard in pro football---chafing the Linebackers 
to keep the defense honest. And it may well bocie the critical 
factor in realigning the patchwork Democratic Party into a truly 
Liberal striking force for freedom and social change. 
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++. The program broedened almost imedistely. Two basketball teams sprouted 
and soushow they found the dollars fer jerseys. Welfave mothers, infuriated 
by thete trestueut in the city's welfare éepartacat, founded a Welfare 
Mothers’ League, which met twice s week: for the fivet tine, through this 
unity, they decane aware of their rights and available redress. Wungry for 
skills, the younger sirls demanded @ typing school that was begun in another 
building with ewe shifts of students and a spate of volunteer teachers... 
the typewriter rental almost put the Council in receivership. ‘Thay alee be- 
gan te experiment with remedial reading presrans, ueing the Myron Weolman — 
method from the Institute of Educational Research. It worked. The problen 
was that no one in Herlem, net even the Har on Poverty, hac tried it. 


All of this and more + with background music supplied by a 43 rpm rock-n-toll 
receré player - was going on around the cleck. Most significant of all was 
the immediate success of the jeb-placenent ides. tere, in three months of 
operation, several hundreds of people were put to verk ~ net at $12,000 « 
year, but put te work. 


Why nog $12,0007 Why net at least @ “ekill-oriented progres odf of a sociology 
text"? The anewer wae transparently clesr. Seushew, ne one hes really under- 
steed the dimensions of poverty in Marlen, except Berlen's victine. | 
clear that the front line of the war on poverty belonged at the aseletren of 


ee 
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And that was the precise setting for the Gouncil for Jobs and Freeden. 
$12,000T Later, baby, when I whip Dannemora, herein and the drunk tank at the 
Tombs. 


They grew and they grew - the left grew «a library and broken windews. A trong 
organizational leyalty spread throughout, particularly with the “charter” men- 
bere whe were finally leaving theis pot eutside and their arrest recerde in the 
files. 


In the meantine, they had made an important decision + @ good decision despite 
the fact that it proved fatal to the progran. The decision was no publicity, 
neo effert te make an “image” and certainly no overt effert to compete with or 

upstage existing social-economic programs. On the one hand it meant real and 

prectical independence, the respect of the Marlen community, but it alee meant 
no money. Se a ee ee ee eee 
evel clay hes quameinns COhanS a ab: eeEEes erie thank venmneHingentinee 
figure. cavens cies quill: cutnieiieg UAV Ginuwine one 

evidence only in the form of radically altered lives, employed end functioning — 
former heedluaej forty women whe could type and « basketball team with eleven 


On Friday, May 21, the Gouneil faced the financial reality that they were broke, 
and closed the doors. It aay come a6 & surprise, but youngsters in Harlem still 
knew how te cry. 


The Gounci} wae auch, auch more than @ three-and-a-half-menth experiment. It vas 
real, it was a0 gurefected as « 16-year-old escaping felon. It broke all the 
feeble molds thet the “uplift” folks heve carefully baked. And it worked... « 
verb that hes eluded everyone whe pours tes in Marlen while his people sucks it. 
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Farmer Column 


"The Moynihan Report" 


As if living in the sewer, learning in the streets and working 

in the pantry weren't enough of a burden for millions of American 
Negroes, I now learn that we've caught "matriarchy," and "the tangle 
of Negro pathology"...a social plague recently diagnosed by Daniel 
Moynihan in his celebrated report on "The Negro Family." After 
tracing the long history of Negro oppression in this country, Moynihan 


concludes that our current difficulties are rooted in the effects 


of that oppression dramatized in the shattered Negro family, stripped 
of its male and going to Hell in a basket. On the surface, this would 


seem to be a fairminde 4s ecate in the Life Sciences but in fact 
the Moynihan Report, whic een giveya good deal of curreancy by 


the present administration, is another one of those academic efforts 


to get our eyes off the prize. 


By laying the primary blame for presenteday inedwalities on the patho- 
logical condition of the Negro family and community, Moynihan has 
provided a massive m@ academic cop-out for the white conscience and 


S>a clearly implied that Negroes in Pn ee tion Meher payee seaure a 0 


eT ee of freedom until we Shop -akcewse ai eh ees nitels 


Sieber and, buying Cadillacs instead of bread. This well-—enough inten- 
tioned analysis provides the fuel for a new racism...it suceeds in 
taking the real tragedy of black poverty and serving it up as an 
essentially salacious “discovery” suggesting that Negro mental health 
should be the first order of business in a civil rights revolution. 
Nowhere does Moynihan suggest that there may be something wrong in an 
"orderly and normal” white family structure that is weaned on race 
hatred and passes the word "nigger" from generation to generation. 
Nowhere does Moynihan suggest that the proper answer to a shattered 


family is an open job market where this "frustrated" male Negro can 
get an honest day's work. And nowhere does Moynihan suggest that high 
illegitimacy rates in the black community may be partly explained - 


by the fact that birth control information and covert abortions are 
ee ee ee 
by and large the @e@® exclusive property of the white man. 
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I say all this besause I'm angry...really angry and I intend to © 
spell out this anger in just one more effort to convince somebody, 
anybody, down in the places of power that the cocktail hour on ® the 
"Negro Question" is over and that we are sick unto death wi of being 
analyzed, ms mesmerized, bought, sold and slobbered over while the 
same evils that are the ingredients of our oppression go unattended. 
Bax It has been the fatal error of American society for 300 years 
to ultimately blame the roots of poverty and violence in the Negro 
community upon Negroes themselves. I honestly felt that the Civil 
Rights and Voting laws indicated that we were rid of this kind of 
straw-man logic, but here it is again, 1 in its most vicious forn, 
handing the racists a respectable new ws weapon and insulting the 
intelligence = of black men and women everywhere. | 


I intend to devote a good deal of space to this Moynihan Report for a 
number of reasons. First and most important, it is fast becoming the 
scriptural basis for several new& brands of bigotry, even withoutthe 
consent of its Wuthors. secondly, it has been specifically me hailed 
by the American right wing and is currently being used to “explain 
away” the Negro Revolution as the hysterical outburst of a mentally 
unbalinoed sub-culture. Third, it provides a documented basis for men 
in elected authority to divert practical antiediscrimination programs 
into an open season on "patholggical? Negroes. And fourth, the report 
is especially bad in that it contains a great number of statistical 
facts, misread, misinterpreted and warped into a seriss of conclusions > 
that could make Robert Shelton into a holy prophet. In many ways, this 
report, when studied carefully, emerges in my mind as the most serious 
threat to the ultimate freedom of American Negroes to appear in prin 


in recent memory. 


Eociemnes I cannot possibly in the course of this article cover even 


@ small part of the ‘EB report*s analyses and conclusions. I will deal 
with those in-subsequent MBm@B columns. I must say, however, that I am 


convinced that the author or authors of this document did not consciously 


intend to write a racist tract...but the fact that it may be used as 
such makes their innocence inexcusable. They have forgotten that 2 
ar < Ch 
weber 7 bottled vate bene te ae held down not simply by the 


restrain$s of our past, but by the clear and present acts of subfle and 
unsubtle discrimination that continue to destroy our option for self 
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change and make our life a living Hell. And to forget that while 
focussing on "the tangle of Negro pathology" is very much like 


curing Yellow Fever by painting the patient white and ignoring the 


mosquitoes. 
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They say if you're hungry enough, if you've been systematically starved, @ tea- 
spoon of cold bean soup can leek and even taste like phessant under glass. With 
this in mind, I have been concerned recently about the new "Negro image” on tele- 
; ets, as far as I can tell, of seven or eight black laundresses, 


vision, which cons 
by Lena Horne and Saumy Devis, Jr. The important thing ie that in our enxiety to . 
bust into «a public medium several years ago, we've won a token victory, but walked 
avay from the full-seale war still to be fought. I have some tough questions, for 
example, about whether or not we've been thrown a bone by many TV commercial ad- 

vertisers who regularly dish up a”house Negro” to background their detergent tests, 
but rarely depict Negroes as E principal consumers and edit out even these scraps 3 | ) 
of brotherhood when the show is pededesst south of Pennsylvania. ae 


snce by a dozen or so Negro actors, and some hard-won "specials" 


Now you could eae that television is so bad artistically that it is ea waste of : | 
time and talent to fight for something beyond token integration. But the fact is 
that TV is a huge industrial employer that discriminates outrageously and for better 
or worse, TV makes, shille, and disseminates an"American image" which is stil? 
largely white, affluent, and ee square as the fox-trot. 


A thoughtful look at the television integration picture reveals that we've been 
faked out egain. Just enough black faces are displayed to divert criticism, and 


Negro Americans and Negro culture in America are still treated on television as @ 


documentary oddity, out of the American stream. When the rare cuxusten instance of 
a Negre performer doing something other than up-dated “yassuh, boss" occurs - the 
white producer involved gets named a hero and probably celebrates his victery at the 


Farmer | Column -2- 


Twenty-One Club, which is still nervous about the colored folks picking their 


teeth with the salad fork 


Even in those corners of entertainment such as jase, where we've buélt the art, 
and the music's integrity flows right out of the black ghetto, I have recently 
learned that white musicians are increasingly getting most of the high-paying 
and visible jobs on television. Nor am I impressed that Negro singers, dancers 
and comics are having a big year. For centuries white audiences have been 


crying while we sing and cracking up when Rochester does a pratfall. 


Even Bill Cosby's celebrated "breakthrough" on NEC's "I Spy" doesn't particularly 
impress me when I consider that he is the only American Negro performer with a 
regular starring role in a TV series, and even there he plays a white man's trainer. 
What I mean by all of this is that a lot of high powered public relations work on 


the part of the networks and sponsors has led us to believe that slevision is an 


altar of brotherhood and it just isn’t true. We are still in the back of that 
bus; singing, dancing, and washing percale sheets, and once in a long while, 


acting in a regular dramatic role that normally goes to a white performer. 


I am very much afraid that youre not going to be able to shut me up on this 
subject until I see a new version of some TV nonsense such as "Father Knows Best" 
filmed on St. Nicholas Avenue, starring a black family and broadcast five days 

a week in fifty states. Then I can sit back in my old age and worry about bad 


taste instead of bad people. 
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ith SO-CALLED *GYPOY OABB® i 
Former Mayor Wegner hes vetoed the Porso-Ourtis Bill which wes designed to ve | ee & 
Bt : 
stall ihe privete car and cab industries flourishing in Brooklyn's Bedford=.: eae 
« Stor: SOE ag! 3 a 
.Dtpgyesent section. i applaud the Mayor's action and i'm pleeeed that he tot 2 i 
: her 
capped his edminbetrative career with a coureggous and sensible decision which —. ee | 
hos the support of Negroes’ throughout the city. It wau @ close oOnecesone Of 
thove “hidden® pleces of City Gouncil legislation thet neatly got @ routine ; 


. % 4 dep 
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approval, end neerly destroyed an industry employing some 9000 New Yorkers. If 25 


snything argues Por organised Negro political leversge and survellience of the: °: si 2 
white folks at city hall...this issue doea the job. is 
#2 


© snyone cen remember, one of the facts of New York life aye. thet 
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cab drivers don't pick-up Negroes, don't cruise in the ghettoes and go to Munoh® a 


at 10 PM if one of us climbs into his ceh at a red light. As a mutter of fect, Sag aoe 
OUCS-O fr tng ticy SN dee | 


whenever I get to feeling ¢eu=piesé i try to hail a cab == the. Bo tees et, 7 
BOM rae ny 
quickest way I know to remind myself that what we ‘ve won in the past feu years fa Fe 
Aner about an tty percent of nothing.” ; : : ee me 
Now’ buis“folks down in the Bedford-3 urcorent ares, sick of this bak toting pe 
i. i re iy 


ther thabr. ‘ova 


cab service, operating with private onre; by telephone and radio, to service their own 


hypocritical nonsanue, decided to do something ebout At. They put t 


community and incidentally to provide several thousend jobs in ome of cur toughest 
moekets of povertye Now you'd think that @1] those white folks who are: falysye:; 
telling us to "show a little initiative" and “pull ourselves up ‘by our bootetraps® 
would epplsud our industry end be content to go ebout their business while we go © 


about ours. The minute they geo Us put ting together «@ black-run, 


binck-diseiplined business, they head for oity halle end try. to legislatel us out: of oe 


ae 
existence. ‘ikhet amuses me is thet the people who concieved and drafted the weeny 
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2 arsenal in their glove compartment ae, 


‘o single gtiminal foclaent attributeble to the Grav ery’ 


bea! shave felt thet in the baok OF neerly every white man's head iw the fear | 
that: ‘flat Turner ie going to rise up out of his greve and lesd @ rebellion that will 


pi ithee: the white esateblishment and sack every store on Pifth Avenues. Pit Wat [uamer- 
wheels and rou +r or troable>- 
Witness, for example, the way in which they argued for this bill. 
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ae ~e~wimplying a roving band of 


They sterted 


Srooklyngiveg ro oab operatora’ Soyp 


nortoriaed felons ready to ravieh unouspecting pansengers. They also suggested 


that the prloRhye drivers were « pack of see von losers who were carrying @ nel 


The fact of the matter is that the so-oelled 


Mltege1} Brooklyn cab hove travelled over 1, 000,000 miles in the past. yeariuiviout 


it also developed, during the. 


hearings on the Coreo-Curtie Bill, thet both the Taxi- owners end the Taxi untons: were. 


| Aine up ageinet Ups deeking, An efteot age thro. 9,000 Negroes out of MOK to natntesa’ 


“othe impassioned voices of 


ORG. gense to block these guys whth his ‘Wetow 


gosesazy, 


ae rights of privete | cer rental services id overdue. 


their total suriediction. "Here eguin, ne eelf<interest of whole sectors of the hhc, 
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fone! 
“eetablichment went into gear to close up a » eignificent breakthrough tn the drive 


rebuild eas aiknity<: The Mayor, after Listening to’: 


edd re Wiley and other Neer: ders 
omer throughout the oity, t) the 


to end Hegro unemployment sd 
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3 think it mist be added this whole matter 4s complicated Serod ee 


“Aeouing of more a medallions, for exemple, solves nothing because it doesn't: bring 


cab, ‘eetyiice into the ghetto. Certain. Jegivlation regerding the cab induat Ap 4s 


howevere Lagisletion covering driver qualification, metering end eonfiraing 


‘The important thing ie ‘that. 


~lewe whould not be drawn that turn beck the elook of freedom sad legitimate industries 


puch. 2s Brooklyn's private cabs must be publicelly encouraged by everyone of good “ill. 
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AMERICA AND THR RHODESIAN CRISI3 
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Asia man who tries hasrd not to Judge American political hnistory in the light... ‘ oa ee # 

of conspiracy, i find it hard to understand our lack of PROT ROY and leck of spine inthe i: es 
Rhodesisn crisis. - We style ourselves: as gus rdiens of. freedom and. have 4 heir-trigger YY ee i 
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sensitivity to the’ spread of Conmunivm. «+ indeed we expend lives with farvinie abendon ee | ie 
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in our “preventive” wars.’ But nere, in the. no st outrageous publie® act of tyranny, ae ie 
since Hitler grsbbed tne oudetanland, we've! becked ead filled, Aglked and. temporized | ein hg, ee Re 
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and done virtually nothing to redress this trevesty of freedom. a Re aie) gi 


In a recent talk with George scbceebl, the ilitent bxecutive Director of the ‘pmerican wate Stages 4 
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Sacbleness of our position. First off, Auéricens simply aren't informed about nats 
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going on inside Ian Smit thts Racdesia. i am teliing about a nation in which 220, 000 wait anes 7 
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months, mobilized, despite intense pressure, behind 
the militant Bogalusa Civic and Voters Leggue. The 
League, headed by Mr. A. Z. Young and Mr. Robert 
Hacks, has done what few local Negro organizations 
have been able to do in the South: represent the to- 


State Capitol. It was the BVL that invited CORE to 
come te Bogalusa to bring its tactical experience 
and to teach nonviolence. 


A Short And Violent History : 
In capsule, the Bogalusa Voters League made 
clear its intention to test the enforcement of the 


Civil Rights Bill in the fall of 1964. The Mayor 


assured -assistance, but the first tests met total re- 


sistance and police complicity: with the bigots. In 


response, the BVL invited CORE into Bogalusa in 
January of 1965. CORE workers arrived on January 
5, and the lines of conflict were sharply drawn. 

By late April, CORE and the BVL recorded 
countless incidents of violence ranging from a 
fusillade of bullets into Mr. Robert Hick’s home 
to the near-fatat beating of CORE field secretary 
Bill Yates. The decision had been taken to present 


the city with a broad set of demands, addressing 


a * 
‘ ~ 
public 


ther violence, including an assault attempt on my- 
self. Finally, the demands were placed before a 
three-man conciliation board formed by Governor 
McKeithen, agreements were reached, and BVL and 
CORE were soon hailing a major victory — a stride 
had been taken and peace returned to Bogalusa. 

In a very few weeks, however, it was apparent 
that the Klan had gained the ascendancy in the city 
administration. The murder of Deputy Sheriff O’Neal 
Moore, a Negro lawman, signalled the Klan’s inten- 


order it was crystal clear — the Bogalusa adminis. 
ign to live up to any of its agree. =~. 


Marches began in eafnest and Were met with fur- 


; 
! 
t 
t 
Ii 
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. But we have not forgotten what has happened 
and we now INDICT. 


We indict Jesse Cutrer as a total administrative 
failure, a vacillating and ineffectual man who has 
allowed his city to be shattered and wasted by law- 
lessness and oppression. : 


We indict the Crown Zellerbach Corporation, a 
corporation that has systemically bumbled and con- 
tained the Bogalusa Negro community to increase 
its profit margin. : 

We indict the Ku Klux Kian, the inspirators of 
hatred and facism; a murderous band of fanatics. 


We indict Governor McKeithen, brought into of- 
fice on the racist tide, whose political nipula- 
tions and unwillingness to act decisively here insulted 
all black Americans and have left the door open for 
increasing violence. : 

We indict our own nation, complacent and cowed, 
despite murder, despite violence and despite the true 
facts of life for Bogalusa Negroes. | 


Let there be no mistake. We are prepared to 
t any time, at any place, to resolve this 


oe 


oe 


to insure the free ‘registration of 
right to vote. — 


. 


}ecrack of the Kiansman’s rifle is still as 
/CRep of the cstten hoe. 


te se ee oe eee 


most of it coming from the Séuthern ptess — in an 


- Let’s get ot bc ‘Otings straight seine the Dea- 
cons for Defense and Justice déwn in Louisiana. Yes, 
they tote guns and no; they don't shoot first. A good 
deal of nonsense has been alked about the Deacons, 


effort to discredit CORE, the Deacons, and even 
to justify violent reprisals and assaults from the 


e» Klan. 


ye p,. ast Hare then. I can’t find fault with « 


First, a little history — the Deactns were original- 


ly formed in Jonesboro, Louisiana as a strict and 
disciplined defense organization. They did not and 
do not seek violence. But an embattled Negro com- 
munity decided it needed to defend itself from the 


homicidal frenzy of the Klan and others in that state. ; 
Some of the bad people like to compare the 


Deacons with the Klan and that’s $ stupid. : ‘The Dea- 


cons don’t lynch, burn, or assault. ‘The Deacons don't | 


ride shotgun in the enemy camp. 


Understand, the Deacons don’t replace legal law 
enforcement — there is no such thing as legal Jaw: 


-. enforcement in, much of the ie that will protect 
7 Negro cltizels, ~ eR et, 


ait walked: 2 beat. aie 


‘than to see their families outraged are the kind of 
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Relationship 


complicated story that also, has been distorted 
iaroagh the southern white press. CORE le aueantl 
remain a non-violent organization. And that is an 
on-going fact in our lives. . 

We believe non-violence still has much tactical 
validity in the Civil Rights Revolution and many 
us are philosophically committed to nee as 
a way of life. . But this movement is about peopl 
not philosophies and it is people that we must move, 


ally ourselves with and ultimately sway. . 


And the kind of people who would prefer to die 


people we mean to live and work with until we turn 
this thing around. And that means poor people and 
that means Deacons. 

Gur so-called ‘‘alliance’’ with the Deacons is a 
partnership of brothers, not a tactical alliance of two 
armies. They don’t tell us how to conduct a march. 
run a voter-registration campaign .. . and we don't 
teach them how to zero in on a moving target. 


One thing is apparent in this year of our Lord — 


1965 — Negrees in this nation are down to about 
their idst ounce of patience. For all the hoopla and 
the speechmaking and legisiation, very little has 
changed in the reality of Negro li. in this coun- 
try .. . rats still bite kids and citizens of Bogalusa 
still don’t have the vote. 


Now if you accept that as fact —- then it’s clear 


that violencé may be on the horizon. And if violence 
is on the horizen. I would certainly prefer to see it 


channeled into a défense discipline rather than the | 


random homicide and suicide of rioting. 
’ Or, in another light, I firmly believe that in the 
search ‘for political, soeial and human rights; non- 


violence ig the only practical mechanism at this mo- 
“ ment is Mistery. Bat I believe that when threatened, 


any roan had-the right'o protect his life . . Tetain- 
ing of course, the nea-vidlent injunction inside a non- 
violent 

CORE is in the rights ‘business and the Deacons 
Business. I don’t believe in 
wse that is the society retaliat- 


electric chairs, 


- ing violently, but I do believe in the personal right 


to selfdefense and can oniy work and hope that 


that right is rigiflly disciplined through organizations — 


such as the Deacons. 


- Cojue's relatdiashly with the Deeeien selene 
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(Last week I outlined the conditions under which 
Negroes in Bogelusa are forced te live, the ener- 
gence of the Begelusa Voters League and the in- 
vitation of CORE inte the struggle.) 

A SHORT AMD VIOLENT HISTORY 
In capsule, the Bogalusa Voters League uade clear ite intention te test the 


enforcement of the Civil Rights Bill in the fall ef 1964. The Mayer essured 


assistance, but the first tests met total resistence end police complicity with 
the bigots. In response, the BVL invited CORE inte Bogalusa in January of 
1965. CORE workers arrived on January 5, and the lines of conflict were sharply 


drawn. 


By late April, CORE and the SVL recorded countless incidents of violence ranging 
from a fustilade of bullets inte Mr. Rebert Hick's heme te the near-fatal 
beating of CORE field secretary Bill Yates. The decision had been taken te pre- 
sent the city with « bread set of demands, addressing itself te a wide range of 
grievances, much beyond the questions of voting and public aeccemnodations. 
Marches began in earnest and were met with further vielence, including en assault 
attempt on myself. Finally, the demands were placed before a three-man concilis- 
tion board formed by Governer MeKeithen, agreements were reached, and BVL and 
CORE were soon hailing a major vicatry - a stride had been taken and peace 
returned to Bogalusa. 


‘In a very fow weeks, however, it was epperent that the Klen had gained the 
ascendancy in the city administration. The murder of Deputy Sheriff O'teal 
Moore, a Negro lawman, signalled the Klan's intention to repudiate every agree- 
niet gudiind < cnc 68 Gilde ie Sieieiiiee ddl eee pettcenm. In short order 
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it was eryetel clear - the Begelusa administration did net intend te live up te. 
any of its egreements - and BVL, supported by CORE, mapped « new drive. 


The current fight, instituted on July Sth, has been a bleedy read. On Friday, 
July 16, GORE and BVL pickets were assaulted and badly besten seven tines before 
state troepers, standing nearby and watching, would intervene. There have been 
fv results thus far. ; 


A single negotiation session was finally wrested from Crown Zellerbach; the re- 
sults were: nothing. 


Governor MeKeithen's role hes been illusory and politically cynical. Well-tined 
visits of the Governor have depped constructive ection; the recent withdrevel 
of state troopers in effect handed the town to the Klan; and therequest for « 
30-day cooling off peried, rejected by the BVL, was a public relations pariay - 
he offered nothing in return. 


The fat remsine squarely in the fire. 


THE DEMANDS 

Ze is important to remember that, for the first time in the struggle for Hegre 
rights in the southern United States, a black community has asked, in Bogslussa, 
for e full redress of Negro grievances. These demands, which are a pathetic 
roster of the plight of the southern Hegre, follew: 


» oe ee ee a ee a 
licensing practices. 


2. Bees’ edvetmiaieill: eebeenentiin bs eeitieiiies oiiiel: aes 
3. Desegregation ef all public accommodations end facilities. 


4&. Extension to all of the community of underground piped sewers, paved 
roads, bright etreet lighting end an adequately enforced housing code. 


5. Inclusion of Negroes at decision-making levels on city and perish and 
industrial planning boards. 


6. Removal of all unconstitutional and discriminatery leve from the city 
ordinances. : 

7. Eaployment of Negro policemen with all preper police powers. 

8. Measures to insure the free registration ef voters and the right te vote. 


Zheae,then, ere the "impossible" demands thet have provoked « var. 
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_America is a funny country. Our Supreme 
Court, the highest judicial body we have, has hand- 
ed down a series of major decisions which, in effect, 


have made our Constitution an honest, working 
instrument and restored at least the concept of 
freedom to our laws. And yet, the yowls of the 
bigots and the Birchitcs, and the foot-stamping of 
the states righters are heard across the land call- 
ing for the impeachment of Earl Warren and the 
muzzling of major decisions. 


A most important case in point is the Court's 
“one man, one vote” edict. It may seem simple- 
minded, but I fail to see how anyone who honors a 
democratic society can complain when these nine 
men say “when you vote, your vote should count, 
fully and without reservation.” 


And yet this restatement of a plain moral and: 
political commandment was made necessary by the 
outrageous efforts of many Americans to wholly or 
partially disenfranchise their fellow citizens — and 
you and I know that means they're trying to steal 
or minimize the Negro and the Puerto Rican and 
the Mexican-Amecvican and the Indian and the you- 
name-it. vote. 


Decision 


In its decision, the Court said, in effect, that 
wherever a man lives, his vote should count equally, 
which sounds reasonable enough. But in point of 
fact in Georgia, for example, the number of people 
represented by one person in the State Senate varies 
from the thousands to the tens of thousands. That 
means a farmer’s vote (a white farmer at that) can 
count as much as ten times that of a black citizen 
of Atlanta. 


And it is precisely this ineqtity, in which rural 


Their plan is embodied in a Constitutional 
amendment introduced in the Congress which will 
reverse the Court's decision. Some of hig other 
operatives are racing around the country calling 
for a National Constitutional Convention to amend 
the Constitution to insure permanent control of 
legislatures by the rural, conservative areas. 


In New York 


New York State, where the problem is as acute 
as anyplace else, would be thrown back into the 
dark ages of conservative upstate control which | 
simply means that Harlem stays filthy and our 


: votes in the city of New York are worth measurably 
- Jess than anywhere else. 


On the one hand they keep talking about giv- 
ing us he See oe ee ee 
trying to take away its value. 


- You know, its always strange how all this kind 
of business comes down on the black man first. And 
these men always have some kind of “high moral 
purpose” out in front of their prejudicial trickery. 
But I say we’ve got some things going for us that 
can stop this nonsense in its tracks. — | 


First of all, we know what they’re doing—they 
can’t hide it under some legal umbrella. And we 
have our voices and our bodies to prove that we 
meen we ee ee ee 


“steppin” and “fetchin” and getting conned are 
stop- 
sleep. 


over. The Dirksen move must be stopped and 
ped instantly. Now that means we can’t go to 


Are we going to take it? Not bloody likely ... 
and its time we started moving. Not just talking 
to and writing Congressmen on both the state and 
Federal levels . . . but vocal and visible protest 
which seems, as usual to be where it’s at. | 


. areas throughout the nation control legislature 
after legislature without a majority or even a sub- 
stantial minority, that the Court is trying to whip. 

Now there’s 2 man in Washington named 
Everett McKinley Dirksen who, together with his 
statcs rights pals, is trving to turn that decision 
around. 


America is a funny country. Our Supreme Court, the highest judicial 
vedy we have, has handed down a series of major decisions which, in effect, 


have made our Constitution an honest, working instrument and restored at 


least the coneept of freedom to our laws. And yet, the yowls of the bigots 


and the Birchites, and the foot-stamping of the states righters are heard 
across the land calling for the impeachthent of Earl Warren and the © 


muszling of major decisions. 
A most important case in point is the Court's "one man, one vote" 


edict. It my seem simple-minded, but I fail to see how anyone who 
honors a democratic society can complain when these nine men say “when you 


vote, your vote should count, fully and without reservation.” And yet 

this restatement of « plain moral and political commandment was made necpssary 
by the outrageons efforts of many Americans to wholay or partially disen- 
franchise their fellow citizens----and you and I know that means they're 
trying te steal or minimise the Negro and the Puerto Rican and the Mexican- 
American and thp Indian and the you-name-tt vote. 

In its decision, the Court said, in effect, that wherever a man lives, 

his vete should count equally, which sounds reasonable enough. But in point 

of fact in Ei Georgia, for emauple, the number of people represented by one 

= persen in the State Senate varies from the thousands to the tens of thousands. 
That means a farner's vote (a white farmer at that) ean count as much as ten 
times that itisea of Atlanta. And it is precisely this inequity, in which 
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rural areas throughout the nation control legislatures after legislature 


without a majerity or even a substantial minority, that the Court is trying 
to whip. 
| Now there's a man in Washington named Everett McKinley Dirksen who, 


re 


cogether with his states rights gpals, is trying to turn that decision | BY 2 


around. . 


Their plan is embodied in a Constitutional amendment introduced in the 


Congress which will reverse the Court's decision. Some of his other operatives 


ere racing around the country calling for a Mational Constitutional Convention 


to amend the Constitution to insure permanent control of legislatures by the 


rural, ams conservative areas. New York State, where a is as 
@ ae 
acute as anyplace else, would be thrown back into the tmimek ages of conservative 


upstate control which simply means that Harlem stays filthy and our votesi in 


the eity ef New York are worth measurablg less than anywhere @else. 


On the one hand they keep talking about giving us the right to vote and 
on the other they're trying to take away its value. 4 
You know, ite elways strange how all this kind of business comes down 
on the black ism man first.. Amd these men always have some kind of “high 
moral purpose” out in front of their prejudicial trickery. But I may we've e3 
got come things geing for us that can stop this nonsense gf in its tracks. a 
First of all, we know that they're doing---they can't hide it under 
seme legel wabrella. And we have our voices and our bodies te prove that se & 
: mean it when we say that the three centuries XN of “steppin” and "fetchin” 
and getting conned are over.The Dirksen move must be stepped and stopged 
instantly. Now that means ve can't jgo te sleep. Gusthusenaxhexhandx 
Are we gving to take it? Net bleody likely...and ite time we started 
seving. Net just talking to and writing Congressmen on beth the state and 
Federal levels...bvut veenl and visible protest x which seems, as usual te 


So then --- what does it all mesa! What con be born fren this terrible tine 
in thie terrible place. In many ways, Bogalusa teaches us how little our move- 
ment has actually done in terms of the hunan health and well-being of Hegre 
Americans. It teaches us how relentless is racial hatred in this nation. It 
schools us in cyniciem and courage, hope and homicide. 

eee The streets of Negro Bogalusa renein unpaved. 

## And the Negro wonen of Bogalusa continue to swab the white wonen's fleors. 
@e® And the crack of the Klansman’s rifle is etill as common as the chop of 


the cotton hoe. 
Le ee eee 


Negro comaunity inte an unalterable force. From Bogaluse has Géme @ further 
searing of the nation’s conscience, and the meager promise of change. From 
this city, the seed of resistance mates with its brothers --- Selma, Birming- 


ham, Greensboro --- and the gates of freedom inch open again. 


But we have not forgotten what has happened and we now INDICT. 

- We Andiet Jesse Cutrer as a total administrative failure, a vacillating end in- 
effectual man who has allowed his cityto be shattered and wasted by lewlesseness 
and apgrasesen. | 
We indict the Crown Zellerbech Corporation, a corporation without snagte morality, 
a corporation that has systematically humbled and contained the Bogelusa Negre 
community to increase its profit margin. 

We indict the Ku Klux Klean, the inspirators of hatred end facien; a surderous 


band of mamtanen avn ate 
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We indigs Governor MeKeithen, brought inte office on the racist tide, vhese 

politics] manipulations and unwillingness te ect decisively have insulted el 

Me indigt our own netion, complacent and cowed, murder, despite violence 
We are prepared to talk at any time, at any place, to 


> 


: 


resolve this terrible end criminal conflict. But gny eexeement will be an 


agreement thet will make vast changes in the life of the Negre ef Begaluss. 
Until thet time comes.... our indictments stand, and our marches will ge forweré. 


James Farmer- (~~ hie : Amsterdam News 


NEW YORK'S "FINEST 


; The New York City Police Force is a para-military 
organization of 28,000 heavily armed men who kiléed 95 people 
last year. 

That sentence is the plain, flat-out truth. Maybe if it 
gets repeated often enough, the public will begin to take a 
hard look at the root causes that make it true. 

First, "para-military" means combay, warfare, weaponery, 
Generals and the lot. These “armies” are the only armies in 
our constitutional democracy that aren't ultimately disciplined 
by civilian control. Why? President Truman fired General 
MacArthur in the name of this principle, but Mayor Wagner stands 
haplessly by while Coumissioner Murphy applauds and decorates men 
like Thomas Gilligan who shoot and kill Negro children. 

“Heavily armed" is a second piece of truth. On duty or 
off, the New York cop is required to be heavily armed. That's 
right, department regulations insist that he pack his thirty 
eight even when he's off duty. But no regulations can or should 
"prevent him from being an ordinary human being off duty. Regula- 
tions can't and shouldn't preventiug him from heisting a few 
at the corner saloon when he's off duty. So he may, from time to 
time be an ordinary man few a few drinks under his belt and 
that thirty eight under his armpit. Also, regulations can't make 
him a recognizable police officer when he's off duty. . How many 
times Have you seen or read of the specatcle of an off-duty cop 
wading into a situation yelling halt to a man or boy who sees 
nothing but a stranger in civvys pointing a gun, a gun that 
kills. | 

Let’s think about it in another way---what kind of a man 


is the man with the thirty eight? What kind of e man becomes 


-a cop when he could be making a good living selling ball bearings 


2. | 
or driving a truck? I don't know, a gage fact that won't change 
the course of history, perhaps, but the Police Commissioner doesn’t 
know either and that's teborvaae. He ought to, But there are not 
adequate psychological tests and sxuzmeuzgpem screening procedures e 
to determine whether a man applying for work in the Police 
Department is emotionally fit or whenher, to use the old- 
fashioned, unclinical word, he may be a sadist. For that matter, 
in 1962, while four cops were beéng killed by criminals, fourteen 
killed themselves; a statistic that weems to indicate that the 
officer himself stands to gain as much from sim the decision as 
to whether or not he ought to have that thirty eight as the public. 
To get back to that number; 95 police killings in one year. 
Put that number next to the total humber of homicides in New York 


City, around 600 a year. In other words, the police are responsi- 
ble fer roughly one sixth of the violent deaths in this city 
every year. This has got to be stopped and ought bo be stopped 


by those of us who are being "protected" by the departmental 
policies that created the statistic. We must ask a hard “why?” 
and insist on across-the-board changes. 

Try these for starters: 


1. Fire Commissioner Murphy 


2. Immediately install an objective civilien review board 


3. Tighten hiring standards to eliminate misfits. 
4. Stop the cargying of guns by off-duty policemen. 
5. End the policy of “whooting to kill" escaping p: 
6. GET A MEW MAYOR! gee 


Pett orttt 


Recong outside 


ie of fe ep on 
shown in its current | Fon 


wheonh tlty saute ae 
has any substantial affect on the po polit 


In Chicago, for example, ign hed. and pre- 
votes with the ease of a pushimtton. In New Yc 
City (where. appallingly few Ne 
ister and vote), the Negro ma 
directly into the Democratic Party 
insenidvity to black. probleme and ack needs i 
the name of the game. 

And the story is repeated with local variations 

on the theme throughout the country. 

Thus the Freedom Demoératic Movement con- 


cept. 
First Candidate 

The first of these is already off and running in 
Brooklyn with Major Owens, chairman of Brooklyn 
CORE as its first candidate for city council. The 
significance of Major’s candidacy is that, if elected, 
Councilman Owens will speak loud and clear for a 
Negro constituency without the harness of Democra- 
tic Party give and Democratic Party take. 

He will be his own, and his people’s man; a 


strong and singular v 


outside the murky and w 
structure. 

Envision this throughout the nation, in ay atter 
city, north and south — a Negro political movement 
acting in national concert with a voice that cannot be 
denied. 

No one, for a moment suggests that such a politi- 
cal turn in the civil rights movement will roy 
crystallize into a fully competing third party — 
power will be the power of an offensive right 
in pro football — charging the linebackers to keep 
the defense honest. 

And it may well become the critical factor in re- 
aligning the patchwork Democratic Party into a truly 
liberal striking force for freedom and social change. 


FOR THE PEOP 


In Rankin County, “ississippi, the people whe spearhead the movement 
use blue-bright photefleed lamps to light up a full halfeacre in frent of 
their homes. The local bigots have an “eye for an eye" pelicy——<-we stage 
a march, they burn a churchs we register a voter, they kill a Negre. The 


ae ee 


rattle of gunfire is as common as the chop of the cotton hoe. But in this 
atmosphere of violence and apprehension, Rankin County symbolises a significant 
and historic departure in the civil rights revolution. 

Throughout the South, the awakening pride of the “egro is making strides 


ee 


far beyond the immediate questions of voter registration and public accome- 


ee 


dations, A truly personal and political awareness is emerging in the minds 
and hearts of people who are beginning to see that only with a solid base 


of political power can they reasmably hope to make those basic, shattering 


changes in the society that will their mothers and sisters in from the 


cotton fields and put money for a productive life in their pockets, And this 
is a people decision=———a strident outgrowth of the commitment and agony of 


pers 


the past several years. It is for this reason that CORE has ‘ically al an 
its policy throughout the South, where our role is new clearly defined as a 


ie eats 
s pistes OT Pi 


search for kim people, a search for the natural leadership in a given commmity-—<- — 
te support, to advise, not to polish or to lead, 

In R@nkin County, for example, CORE task force workers moved into the 
area several mmths age amd were able to piece together a "Rankin Comty Movemmt® 
led entirely by local Megpees who began to meet regularly to spell out their 
greivances and auspives consider alternative actions to solve them, The cowmty's 
sums sector of the Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party gained c 


eo“ = 
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stregnth from this dialogue and the 300-year<-old questions of identity and 
freedom began to emerge as practical crises, not wmeolvable facts of life. 
the 


No longer was/Rankin County Negre privately stamping his feet in frustratione-= 
he was doing something, and doing it from his om base of power. The results 
to date have been extraordinary. 


| Three months ago, the Mount Pisgah Church, me of the oldest Negro churches 
: in tie nation was burned to the ground by the biget's arsonists, ‘he chureh 
| was truly venerated by the citisens in Rankin “ounty~--they had made it their 
| meeting place for the Rankin County Movement, thus creating a ta rget for the 
racists. ithin two days, another tiny structure had been built on the site and A 
| the meetings intensified with calls far action coming from an infuriated and | - 
| new united Negro community, They began te com to the meetings in large numbers : : 
Po and, umder the guidanee of CORE field secretary George Raymond, a plan began te : 
orystallise, tr 
| The decision was made to march —— 22 incredibly dangerous miles from the a 
site of the church burning to the cowmty seat of Brandon, Mississippi where they ag 
would attempt to register te vote in large numbers, ! was very moved by the = 3 | 


raw courage of these people who would risk a nearesuicida] waik through the 
heart of Klan cowmtry to seek their right to vote, The Klan was ready——leaflets 
were issued along the line of march calling upon white citisens to shoot any * 
marcher that stepped on private property. George Raymond worked out a tought, 4 
tactical set of security procedures and, astonishingly, they worked...the march | 4 | 
went unmolested, Sut even more significant, “ir. Charlie” behaved at the court= 4 
house and four Negrees (a soaring number for Rankin “ounty) were immedia tely 
registered by a polite registrar. Organisation had given birth to courage which 
in turn gave birth te power ani the white man knew it, | 
And this is oly the beginning, in Rankin County and throughout the South/ 
Veter registration drives are turning inte locally led and motivated "full cit 
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drives which feeus mm the needs of the 
history and the television netwwerks, This will not only be the year of the 
vote but also the year of better roads, the year that Yegroes will get mil 

ce in the South, the year that the open sewer ditches will be covered, 
the year of pride and the year of a new kind of movement—<deep in the heart 


the problem. ess dramatic, perhaps, but with a ring of truth md a 
» sustaining kind of change. 


There has been a lot of speculation about 
America’s image around the world in terms of the 
civil rights revolution. This “concern” has provided 
& convenient axg handle for the local bigots and 
moderates to flay away at demonstrations, “agita- 
tors” and the irivisible legions of communist agents 
that have theoretically run off with the revolution.. 

I think its time for someone to put this non- 
sense where it belongs — in the same file with the 


barrels of muck and crankery now cluttering up 
the government’s archives. | 


First, let’s look at this image business. As a 


federal press agent once told me, America prides 
itself on being a free and open society. If there’s 
any truth in that statement, it’s pretty clear that 
real freedom depends upon open dialogue and open 


confrontation which is precisel 
wha : 
rights movement is all about. . ages 


No nation can hide its ugliness 
| for 
remain even a partial densaenane cages: 


Only by mass genocide and facist repression 


was Hitler able to obscure his r 
eee eal intentions with 


the fact that many millions of American Negroes 


live in some form of racist Hell 
» W 
same suicidal path. er ae 


For all the bad press America gets in the Paris nee 


newspapers, we gain much more in being seen asa 
nation willing to come to grips with its diseases and _ | 
unafraid to solve them in the bold light of day. And,” 


more important, if the future of the American 
Negro depended upon a press agent's projection of 


America’s image, we can all forget it and go back to ~ 


‘“Yassa boss” and no life expectancy. 


Equally stupid and shortsighted are the cries vi 
the neo-McCarthyists who find a communist be- 
hind every picket sign. I’ve said before that it’s 
tough enough being black without being black and 
red at the same time. — at 

The real grievance of the black American is . 
way down in the soul questions: where we eat, 
where we work, where we live and most of all where 
we stand as a man, not cringe as a boy. 


You're right if you think Negroes in this coun- 


try are searching for political alternatives — the — 


present set-up has been little more than a screen 
tor the hardening of white assets, including entire 


sections of the nation where we don't.even partici- —— 


vate as voting citizens. 


But this doesn’t mean Negroes have to buy 4 — 
new facist package that simply shifts the “man” — ag 


frora the 125th Street haberdashery owner to some. 
sort of repressive “people's government.” | 


Our Destiny 
Our destiny is bound intimately to the nation’s 


destiny, and more particularly to the destiny of the - 
needful, both black and white. And the political — 
alternatives that interest us will be alternatives that ~ 


use as their staging ground the needs of our 
nation’s poor and the restoration of full equality 
and citizenship to those who are deprived. 


Let’s face it. Anti-American sentiment through- _ 
out the world is based almost entirely upon ourin- — 
sensitivity to the need andspride of others. The 
belligerence of many Africaris, for example, ittrace- 
able to our wrong-headed and habitual ties to 


colonial logic and our unwillingness to really be- 
lieve that the African can sanely govern himself, 

This international attitude is just as true inside 
the country where many politicians think of the 
civil rights movement as an embarrassing and 
pesky bunch of troublemakers that they wish would 
just go away. 

Well, we're not about to go away, because what 
is happening is an angry American reality that Wil 
only be solved when we look in the mirror and ¢'' 
cover that Miss Liberty needs to have both — 
heart and her face lifted once again. 
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THE CHANGING MOOD OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS STRUGGLE, AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


By James Farmer 


The mood and the tempo of the entire civil rights movement has been radically 
chnaaes ten some time and this change is now felt by every Negro in Americe, 
not only those who have physically participated in the struggle. It is « 


revolutionary spirit which has caught up even those who not long ago were 
apathetic and uninvolved in the movement. The philosophy of non-violence 


HOS: and the tough discipline which a few starry-eyed youths imposed upon then- | eee 4 
selves when CORE was begun in 1942 has noW/spread and encompasses hundreds : 
of thousands. | 3 y 
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The masses of wrens who are thus involved have thereby achieved e measure ie 4 


ipatian with which Lincoln's Proclamation could not possibly ‘cS 2 


hows codeine chen. The segregation barriers erected in America have, for 
them, ceased to be an extension of their minds. They are not longer cheined 
to the ancient stereotypes. They do not feel inferior and do not believe 
that they are, and are no leager comfortable in the confines of the caste. 
In a word, they have found an imposing dignity. 


As one student in Atlanta put it: “I, myself, desegregated that lunch counter 


on Peachtree Street. Nobody else. Little me. I did it by sitting-in, by 4d 


walking the picket line, by marching. 


I didn't have to wait for any big 


shots to do it for me. I did it myself! WNever will that youth and the 


many like him see themselves es unimportant again. 


Yet, spiritual emancipation, important as it is, is only one small step. 
Economic, social, political emancipation are the longer steps to come. 
Jobs, housing, schools, and enfranchisement have largely replaced public 
places as the main focus of hBhe struggle. A man may feel equal and free 
within the private chamber of his own heart, but if his job is limited 
by color instead of ability, if he is not free to live where he chooses, 
if his children cannot be equally educasged, then his freedom is a myth and 
his equality an illusion. 

Whet is needed, therefore, is compensatory action to wipe out the depriva- 
tions of the past. The rear wheels of an automobile cannot catch up with 


the front wheels while they are traveling at the same speed. 


The responsibility of accelerating the Negro's march to equality does not 
rest with the Negvo alone. This cannot be a sheer bootstrap operation. 

When a society has crippled some of its people, it has an obligation to 
provide requisite crutches. Industry has an obligation not merely to 

employ the best qualified person who happens to apply, but to seek 

qualified Negroes for nontraditional jobs, and if nome can be found, to 

help train them. If two or more applicants with substantially equal qualifi- 


cations should present themselves, and one of them is a Negro, then he should 


be given a measure of preference to compensate for the discrimination of centuries. 


Beyond that, a remedial educatémn and training program of massive propor- 
tions needs to be launched. To accomplish more than a gesture, sebh a 
program will require billions of dollars ~ perheps three billion a year for 
a five-year period. Anything less will be tokenism. The only source for 


funds in such amount is the Federal government. 
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But whether or not the Federal government acts, the freedom fighters will 
continue their revolutionary thrust. To paraphrase a beaten white Freedoa 
Rider: "We'll take beating. We'll take kicking. We'll take even death. 
And we'lllkeep coming till we can ride, work, live, study, and plgy sny- 
where in this country «without anyone saying anything, but just as American 
citizens.” | | 
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- FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT 


Mr. Greg Harris, Director of Public Affairs 
Congress of Racial Equality - CORE 

38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 

(212) CO 7-6270 


_ THE FOLLOWING IS EMBARGOED MATERIAL FOR RELEASE NOT EARLIER THAN 
6 A.M. E.S.1e, TACRBDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1965, OBSERVE EMBARGO, 


The following is the full-text of column appearing in the New York Amsterdam News: 


"The Moynihan Report" 
By James Farmer 

National Director, CORE 
As if living in the sewer, learning in the street and working in the pantry weren't 
enough of a burden for millions of American Negroes, I now learn that we've caught 
“natriarchy," @énd "the tangle of Negro pathology" ...a social plague recently diagnosec 
by Daniel Moynihan in his celebrated report on "The Negro Family." ‘After tracing 
the long history of Negro oppression in this country, Moynihan concludes that our 
current difficulties are rooted in the effects of that oppression dramatized in the 
shattered Negro family, stripped of its male and going to Hell in a basket. On the 
surface, this would seem to be a fairm&aded exeréise in the Life Sciences but in fact 
the Moynihan Report, which seems to have been given a good deal of currency by the 
present administration, is another one of those academic efforts to get our eyes off 
the prize, 
iby laying the primary blame for present-day inequalities on the pathological condition 
of the Negre® family and community, Moynihan has provided a massive academic cop-out 
for the white conscience and clearly implied that Negroes in this nation will never 


secure a: substantial measure of freedom until we stop sleeping with our wife's sister 


and buying Cadillacs instead of bread, This well-enough intentioned analysis pro- 


vides the fuel for a new racism...it suceeds in taking the real tragedy of black 
poverty and serving it up as an essentially salacious "discovery" suggesting that 
Negro mental health should be the first order of business in a civil rights revo- 


lution, 
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Nowhere does Moynihan suggest that there may be something wrong in an “orderly: and 


normal" white family structure that is weaned on race hatred and passes the word 
"nigger" from generation to generation. Nowhere does Moynihan suggest that the 
proper answer to a shattered family is an open job market where’this "frustrated" 
male Negro can get an honest day's work, And nowhere does Moynihan suggest that 
high illegitimacy rates in the black community may be partly explained by the fact 
that birth control information and covert abortions are by and large the exclusive 
property of the white man, 

I say all this because I'm angry... really angry and I intend to spell out this 
anger in just one more effort to convince somebody, anybody, down in the places of 
power that the cocktail hour on the "Negro Question” is over and that we are sick 
unto death of being analyzed, mesmerized, bought, sold and slobbered over while the 


same evils that are the ingredients of our oppression go unattended, It has been 


the fatal error of American society for 300 years to ultimately blame the roots of 
poverty and violence in the Negro community upon Negroes themselves, I honestly 
felt that the Civil Rights and Voting laws indicated that we were rid of this kind 
of straw-man logic, but here it is again, in its most vicious form, handing the 
racists a respectable new weapon and insulting the intelligence of black men oil 
women everywhere, 

I in@end to devote a good deal of space to this Moynihan Report for a number of 
reasons, First and most important, it is fast becoming the scriptural basis for 
several new brands of bigotry, even without the consent of its authors, Secondly, 
it has been specifically hailed by the American right wing and is currently being 
used to "explain away" the Negro Revolution as the hysterical outburst of a mentally 
unbalanced sub-cé#lture, Third, it provides a documented basis for men in elected 
authority to divert practical anti-discriminagton programs into an open season on > 
"pathological" Negroes, And Zourth, the report is especially bad in that it contains 
a great number of statistical facts, misread, misinterpreted and warped into a 


series of conclusions that could make Robert Shelton into a holy prophet, 
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In many ways, this report, when studied carefully, emerges in my mind as the most 


serious threat to the ultimate freedom of American Negroes to appear in print in 


recent memory. 


I cannot possibly in the course of this article cover even a small part of the re- 
port's analyses and conclusions. I will deal with those in subsequent columns, I 
must say, however, that I am convinced that the author or authors of this document 
did not consciously intend to write a racist tract...but the fact that it may be 
used as such makes their innocence inexcusable, They have forgotten that we are 
bottled into our ghetto and held down not simply by the restraints of our past, but 
by the clear and present acts of subtle and unsubtle discrimination that continue to 
destroy our eption for self change and make our life a living Bell. And to forget 
that while focussing on "the tangle of Negro pathology" is very much like curing 


Yellow Fever by painting the patient white and ignoring the mosquitoes, 
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Annual Report to the National CORE Convention 
James Farmer, National Director 
Durham, N. C., July 1, 1965 

As CORE meets at its 23rd Annual Convention, we have behind 
us many successes achieved and victories won. But this report 


will not be a recounting of past successes; to rest on one's 


laurels is to petrify and die. Past victories--in public 


accommodations, in voting rights, in the support of law and 
public policy--have been in battles preceeding the major en- 
counter. 

The major war now confronting us is aimed at harnessing 
the awesome political potential of the black community in order 


to effect basic social and economic changes for all Americans, 


to alter meaningfully the lives of the Black Americans (our 


plight has not been and will not be changed by past victories), 
and to bring about a real equality of free men. 


This job cannot be done for us by the Government. In the 


first place, the establishments--Federal, State, and Local--have 
too much built-in resistence to fundamental change. Any estab- 


lishment by definition seeks its own perpetuation and rejects 


that which threatens it. For example, politicians take over 


and seek to make the anti-poverty programs an adjunct of their 
political aspirations. They attack community action programs 
of the anti-poverty war as being anti-city hall. School Boards, 
which have already lost the drop-outs and other under-privileged 
youth, reach out greedily to control community education pro- 


grams and see that they do,not shake up the school systems. 


Powerful lobbies, such as the financial and the real estate 
‘interests, exert tremendous pressure to see that programs to 
relieve poverty do not threaten their interests. 

Further, it is impossible for the Government to mount a 
| decisive war against poverty and bigotry in the United States 
while it is pouring billions down the drain in a war against 
people in Viet Nam. The billion dollars available to fight 
poverty is. puny compared with the need and insignificant com- 
pared with the resources expended in wars. | 

Thus, we must be constructive critics of the anti-poverty 
program, using its resources for our fight where we can, insis- 
ting that local anti-poverty boards be truly representatives of 
the deprived communities and the minorities which they are 
supposed to help, and attacking waste and pork-barreling wher- 
ever it occurs. | 


Yet it would be fatal to think that the anti-poverty pro-. 


gram alone can make the necessary changes in the social and 
economic life of Black Americans. It can be no more a solution 
to our problems than were the Civil Rights Acts of 1957, 1960, : 
1964 were, or the Voter Rights Act of 1965 will be. Like those 
laws, the anti-poverty program has to be seen as no more than 
a tool, useful at times but inadequate at best to do the job. 

We can rely upon none but ourselves as a catalyst in the 
development os? the potential power of the black community in its 


own behalf ard in behalf of the nation. CORE alone has the 


nationwide network of militant chapters required, unshackled 


by compromising entanglements, political. commitments and alli- 
aneke. CORE alone has the flexibility to move in the new 
directions demanded by this phase of the war, while it fulfills 
its commitments to the unfinished tasks of the last phase. 

In this new phase of our war to change the life of the 
Negro in a changed America, there are two aspects: Community 
organization and Political organization. It must be clearly 
seen that neither aspect is an end in itself. Community organi- 
zation, including social services, for its own sake is mere 
social uplift and has no basic importance in changing the life 
role of the Negro. Political organization for its own sake is 
sheer opportunism. While both aspects must be undertaken 
Simultaneously, the first, community organization, may be seen 
as a step to increase the effectiveness of the second, political 
organization. Or another way of viewing it, is to see community 
organization as a tool--a tool to build a vehicle. Political 
organization, then, is the vehicle to take us to the desired 
objective. That objective is an open society free of race 
discrimination and forced segregation, shorn of poverty and 
unemployment, with decent housing and high quality education 
for all. The objective, in a word, is a new society, a free 


and open society. 


Community Organization 


The term, community organization, has become almost a cliche. 
The need now is to put content into that cliche. For two years, 


community organization has been widely discussed within CORE. 
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For many, the discussion of it has been a substitute for taking 


concrete steps to achieve it. Many CORE Chapters, however, have 


moved their offices into the heart of the black ghetto and have 
made a serious attempt at ghetto involvement and community 
organization. If we are honest we will admit that most have 
failed, though a few have had small successes at organizing 
their community. Thus the impact of some of our chapters has 
dwindled. 


So now, here we stand, faltering for a necessary transition. 


If the need for community organization has been great in the 
past, it is now, I believe, desperate. It is now or never. 


CORE*s survival as a valuable and relevant organization depends 


upon it. 


Memoranda and papers have been written and disseminated and 


discussed. The National Director prepared a paper suggesting 
certain guidelines for the purpose of internal discussion on 
these matters. It is now time to act! Many chapters are call- 
ing upon their National Organization to provide direction in 
this new phase of struggle. This we intend to do. 

Before a community can be organized in a way that is mean- 
ingful to the community, we must engage in a dialogue 
with that community. The indigenous people of a community know 
their hurts, their needs and their problems far better than we. 
We must encourage the community to speak, for it has much to 
say. And we must be prepared to listen. Yet we must not be 
afraid to talk to the community, for we, too, have something of 


importance to say growing out of our experience in the movement. 
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The decisions, however, must rest with the people of a community 
or a neighborhood, for it is their lives to be fulfilled, their 
dreams to be realized. 
| “— through the direction of CORE and a neighborhood, it 
becomes clear what the neighborhood desires, what services it 
wishes, CORE must be prepared to help the community to get them 
and to organize around them. If the need is for social and 
recreational activities, for conventional social services, or 
for block associations or women's clubs or youth clubs, we 
must see that the neighborhood gets them. Usually such services 
are best provided in a central place, so if a center is desired 
it should be set up--not in the CORE office for it must belong 
to the community, not to CORE. It should be set up in a loft 
or store front within the neighborhood itself. 
Some chapters will find that their shortage of personnel 
and the requirements of their day to day operation prevent 
their effective action along these lines. In such cases the 
National organization must be prepared to provide subsistence 
for task force workers within that community to do the job. 
Such a plan can work only if there is close cooperation and 
collaboration between the chapter and the center, with the center 
maintaining its autonomy and making its own decisions. 
Obviously any decision in this regard will be meaningless 
unless there is the money to carry it through. We have now re- 
ceived funds to reopen one center which has had three months 


experience in operation. I would estimate that each center will 


oo 


cost a minimum of ten thousand dollars a year to operate, keep- 
ing expenses to a bare minimum, and achieving an acceptable | 
measure of effectiveness. This plan can only be executed, then, 
if there is a crash fund raising campaign jointly conducted by 
the national office and all of the local chapters. This is 
unprecedented for CORE, but it is now a necessity. In the past 


we have sought to avoid making CORE chapters fund raising 
agencies, but in this new era, if we lack funds, we lack muscle. 

If the plan is approved by this convention, we will have 
one center opening up immediately. I would suggest that we 
plan to open three centers, one in each of the northern regions, 
by the end of the summer. This means, I repeat, raising money. 
At a time when funds are desperately needed, for a new thrust 
to keep the civil rights resolution from faltering, we find 
ourselves strapped with a quarter of a million dollar debt and 
insufficient funds in sight to cover current operating expenses. 
I have every confidence that CORE members and CORE chapters will 
not want us to curtail activities further but will want us to 
advance into the new phase of our war. To do this we must raise 
much, much more money than we have in the past. 

I would estimate that it would take 9 to 12 months of 
national direction of each center before it will be well enough 
organized for the chapter to pay for its operations without 
adversely affecting its other program. | 

Unlike other civil rights organizations which have centers, 


and unlike most other community organizing efforts, ours must be 


ia 


seen aS a iieans to an end and not as an end in itself. The 


central objective of the chapter--center cooperation and the 


community base which the center must provide for the chapter 
activities is political organization and action in the ghetto 


community. 


Political Organization and Action 
It is clear that the objectives we seek in the wiping out 


of poverty and unemployment, elimination of bad housing, city 
planning for integration in housing and schools, quality educa- 
tion--are political objectives depending upon responses we can 
exact from political machinery. We can no longer rely on 
pressuring and cajoling political units toward desired actions. 
We must be in a position of power, a position to change those 
political units when they are not responsive. 

The only way to achieve political objectives is through 
power, political power. Only diminishing returns can be achieved 
through the pressure of demonstrations not backed up by political 
muscle. 

We have won amazing successes without political muscle. 

The New York City CORE chapters came out against Wagner, and 
the National Director backed them up, and we toppled a Police 
Commissioner and a Mayor. Now, everyone is a candidate for 
Mayor and bidding for CORE support. This does not indicate 
strength. It merely shows what CORE can accomplish in spite of 


weakness, and thus how much more could be done if we had the 


political power which can derive from community organization and 
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political organization. 
What a shrewd politician asks when he views our demonstra-~ 
tions is not, "How many people are there?", but “Are they 


voters?", and “Are they organized voters." 


As as we organize the community through directed centers, 
so we must seek to organize the community politically--or, more 
accurately, to reorganize it politically. For the bosses and — 
the machines have already organized it after a fashion with their 
ward heelers and their petty precinct captains. The greatest’ 
tragedy of all would be for the existing black vote to remain 
in, and the new black vote to be dumped into the general politi- 
cal soup now brewed by the machine bosses--black or white. 

What is needed, I believe, is independent political action — 
through indigenous political organizations. This is the Freedom 
Democratic Party in Mississippi and CORE is supporting it fully, 
including its challenge. After the Summer CORE Project in 
Louisiana, if activated communities articulate the desire we 
will help them organize a Louisiana Freedom Democratic Party. 

In the North, independent political voices are needed too. 
When the black ghetto communities with which CORE chapters have 
dialogued articulate the desire, we must take the lead in help- 
ing them develop Freedom Democratic Movements to serve as a 
political voice for their awakening self-expression. E 

Only through such independent action can the growing black 
vote achieve maximum effectiveness in moving toward the goals 


we seek. Freedom Democratic Movements must not be racist and 


should not exclude whites. But their base must be in the black 
ghetto, else they will be merely another exercise in liberal 
futility! 

We must be prepared to put up candidates for nomination, 
when necessary, through such political vehicles, and to endorse 
or oppose candidates for election. A few of our chapters, 
Brooklyn, for example, are already doing this. Brooklyn CORE 
took the initiative in helping people in the Bedford-Stuyvesant 
ghetto in setting up the Brooklyn Freedom Democratic Movement. 
The CORE Chairman, Major Owens, is a candidate for nomination 
to: the City Council under the BFDM banner (with the backing of 
the national organization)--challenging an incumbent machine 
politician. And Owens has a fighting chance to win the nomina- 
tion. 

This is, of course, a new departure in CORE policy. But 
the old policy is no longer applicable to the needs of the move- 
ment. We may as well admit that old policy is dead, and move 
boldly on with the new. 

Such ghetto-oriented political movements must avoid, at a 
all costs, becoming an adjunct to, or a tool of any political 
party, bloc, or machine. They must be controlled by the inter- 
ests of thé black ghetto alone. They must be in a position to 
make alliances when called for, and break them when necessary. 
There should be no binding Grand Alliances where the black 


ghetto becomes a tail to some other kite, or a dancer to some 


other political fiddler's tune! 
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Now, it will be a disservice to the ghetto community if 
we seek to be its manipulators, to substisete CORE as the boss 
of a political machine which will, in the very nature of the 
case, become corrupt and oppressive, as boss-ridden machines 
always are. CORE bossism may be — despotism, but it 
would be despotism nonetheless, and essentially no different 
from any other. 

What is called for, instead, is dialogue and interaction 
between CORE and the community to determine goals. We must 
listen to them, and have the machinery for doing so, and hope 
that they will listen to us. But the community must be the 
boss, not wel 
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This obviously is not a detailed program. It is not in- 
tended to be so. It is simply my view of what should be our 
essential direction. 

Detailed program can come only from this convention’s 
dialogue with itself, after which we must stop talking to our- 
selves and speak to, and be spoken to by, the black ghetto. 
And through the ghetto’s emerging voice we must speak to the 
nation--and to the world. | 

Such new directions are developing in the South and being 
groped for in the North. In North and South, now, we must get 
moving with no further delay if the civil rights revolution 
is to succeed in this enormously difficult and highly complex 


new phase into which our past successes have thrust us. 


In the North our chapters must make quick transitions from 
ae old phase to the new if we are to remain relevant to the 
needs of the struggle. In the South, except for Klanism and 
massive police visboiice, our problems are not vastly different 
from the North. The South is becoming, and will become, in- 
creasingly like the North with de facto segregation substituted 
for de jure with the black man confined to a status of built 
in low-man on the economic, social and political totem pole-- 
able to eat a hamburger, but not to have a rewarding life. 

Our direction in the South, therefore, is essentially the 
same as it should be in the North. And in the South, CORE is 
doing community organization on a significant scale. In Bogalusa, 
for example, we do not attempt to be the leaders of the black 
community. CORE staff members interact with the Bogalusa Voters 


League, build up its leaders and have their expression through 
the indigenous voice of the community. It is A. Z. Young and 
Robert Hicks who speak for Bogalusa, and we are their consul- 
tants and advisors. | 

Yet, the Bogalusa Voters League, an indigenous, CORE~-oriented 
local movement, has no voice in our present organizational struc- 
ture. It is as important to the movement and to CORE as any 
chapter. It is unjust and wrong for its members, so vital in 
our new thrust, to be disenfranchised in our decision-making 
councils like the National Action Council and the National 


Convention. I think that we should proceed with dispatch at 


this convention to alter our structure so as to give CORE-oriented 
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and CORE-supported local movements related to our new direction 


a voice in our organizational decision-making. We must, in 
other words, broaden our structure to give relevant non-chapters 


a voice along with chapters in our organization. We must let 
the community speak not only to the nation, but also to us. 

Kk RK KR KKK KK KK KK KR KR KK KR KK KK KK KR KK KK XK 
This convention, then, has one over-riding purpose: to 
re-tool our organization to meet the changed requirements of the 
new phase of the war. Any organization which cannot do it does 
not deserve to survive. We can do it. CORE, the cutting edge 

of the old battles, will now become the sword's point of the 


new thrust!? 


FRANK AIONA 
53. SECOND AVE; 1-D 
NEW. YORK).N. Y. 10003 
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Associated Musicians of Greater New York 


August 24, 1964 


James Farmer 
165 Park Row 
New York, N. Y. 10038 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Some time ago as I watched you on a TV discussion show (the 
one with the Southern rep of NAACP, Malcolm X, and others) 
I became absorbed and impressed. Quite frankly, I was moved. 


After the historic Washington march followed by a host of 
dramatic events, my feeling began to take shape. I knew I 
had to express what I felt in the medium I know best ... MUSIC. 


I called in Ted Raph, a well-known musician and my long-time 
friend, and within a few short weeks we worked out the 
enclosed composition "There'll Be Good Times Comin‘ ." 


Our aim was to set forth in song the moral value of brother- 
hood, the patriotic loyalty of minority groups while in the 
midst of a determined struggle, and the firm conviction that 
man's decency to man is finally gaining solid ground. 


The resulting song has stature and dignity. It is bright and 
inspirational. We feel the song is right for CORE. 


I do hope you and your colleagues will like our song well 
enough to encourage its use at meetings, outdoor assemblies, 
on the picket lines, and everywhere that people gather for 
this resolute purpose. 


Ted Raph has offered to arrange the song for group singers, 
and to coach and rehearse them at no charge. He may be 
be reached at MOnument 6-4404. 


I would appreciate knowing your reaction. 


Deol. yours, 


MEMBER: EXECUT BOARD 
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We gO forward with dedication 
To be free. 
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We are overcomin' what is wrong. 
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April 22, 1964 


Mr, F, B. MeKissick, National Chairman 
Z—w*Mr, James B. Farmer, National Director 

Mr. John Dunne, Field Representative 

Congress on Racial Equality | 


Gentlemen: 


At our recent Executive Committee Meeting held on April 17, 1964, 
namagement was requested te report on the status of bail bonds executed 
by this company for demonstrators participating in protest activities 
originating in Chapel Hill, North Carolina. This report was indeed 
alarming and created considerable concern among weisbers of the Coumittee 
upon their finding of the large number of bonds executed with no small 
anount of direet jigbility involved and several judgments absolute 
rendered for failure to appear requiring payment by us of $325.00, 
together with the fact that proper attention has not been given your 
account regarding payment of the premium charges in connection therewith 
after many requests and promises by your local representatives to comply, 
Actually, payment received totals only 61500 on a gross account of 
$5700, including the last group of bonds executed March 18, 1964, 


At each instance of rendering this service, detail statement of bonds 
executed by name of defendant was subnitted with request for payment 
but same wag not forthcoming. A copy of our statement showing all of 
the bonds signed and payments wade is enclosed with a balance due the 
company of $4,200 as of April 12, 1964. 


There are still pending in Orange County Superior Court many cases 
and upon trial may require additional appeal bonds which would then 
increase your obligation to us. 


While our attitude is one of willingness to make available to your 
organization our service, we are also obligated as administrators of 
a state supervised insurance company to conduct our business on a 
sound financial basis for the protection of all of our policyholders. 
We cannot under the circumstances here reviewed consider the present 
status of our relationship in keeping with this obligation and must 


COPY 


April 22, 1964 


ineist that you give immediate attention to the matters here diseussed. 


Menagewent was instructed by the Executive Committee to advise you of 
their concern in the hope that you would recognize the seriousness of 
the matter and possibly prevent a situation under which we would be 
forced to decline the further execution of bonds under | 
or give additional bond in cases now pending dispositi 
It is our wish that this difficulty can be resolved as 
and not create additional problems in the prosecution 


Very sincerely yours, 


WW: eak 
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CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 


200 West 135th Street 


New York, New York 10030 


(212) 281-9650 


The following list of books was compiled’ by the Education Department 
in the National Office of the Congress of Racial Equality on the basis 
of importance to Black people in a world dominated by western racism. 
It includes cultural, political, economic, social and historical mater- 
ials necessary to the developmeat of consistent revolutionary Black 
consciousness, and an tees ere of where we are and where we must 


gO. 


The list is arbitarily selected to provide a basic framework of infor- 
mation. It is a part of a more inclusive list currently being drawn 
up, Which wili be made available to chapters. The selections that 

are starred are considered vital. 


Aptheker, Herbert 


Baldwin, James 


Barbour, Floyd B. 


Breitman, George 


Broderick, Francis L. 
Carmichael and Hamilton 


Cronon, Edmund D. 
‘Cruse, Harold 


Davidson, Basil 


Debray, Regis 
Douglas, Frederick 


DuBois, W.E.B. 


American Negro Slave Revolts 
Soul of the Republic: The Negro Today 


The Fire Next Time 
Nobody Knows My Name 
Article: “Of Princes and Power" 


The Black Power Revolt 
{Available in March) 


The Last Year of Malcolm X 


W. E. B. DuBois Negro Leader in a 
Time of Crisis 


Black Power Politics and the Liber- 
ation Struggle 


Black Moses 


*Crisis of the Negro Intellectual 


Black Mother 
Lost Cities of Africa 


Revolution Within a Revolution 


Autobiography; The Life and Times 
of Frederick Douglas 


Autobiography of W.E.B. DuBois (1967) 


"Souls of Black Folk 


flack Reconstruction in America 
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CORE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Ellison, Ralph 
Fanon, Franz 


Franklin, John Hope 
Frazier, E. Franklin 
Garvey, Marcus 
Gerassi, John 
Gossett, Thomas F. 


Guevara, Che 


Jahn, Janheinz 


James, C. L. R. 


Johnson, James Weldon 


Jones, LeRoi 


Keil, Charles 
Kenyatta, Jomo 


Killens, John 0. 


Killian and Grieg 
Mao Tse Tsung: 
McKay, Claude 


Myrdal, Gunnar 
Nkrumah , Kwame 


Invisible Man 

Toward the African Revolution 
Dying Colonialism 

Black Skin, White Masks 
Wretched of the Earth 

From Slavery to Freedom 
Black Bourgeousie 
®Qpinions and Philosophies 
Great Fear in Latin America 


Race, the History of an Idea in 
America 


Guevara Speaks 
On Guerilla Warfare 


*Muntu: The New African Culture 
Black Jacobins 

Autobiography of an Ex-Colouned Man 
Black Music 

Blues People 

Home 

Urban Blues 

Facing Mt. Kenya 


Black Man's Burden 
And Then We Heard the Thunder 


Racial Crisis in America 

Selected Writings of Mao Tse Tsung 
Harlem, Negro Metropolis | 
The American Dilemma 

Darkest Days in Ghana ; 
*Neo~-Colonialism: The Last Stages o 


Imperialism 
Challenge in the Congo 
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Padmore, George 


Rogers, J. A. 


Shabazz, El Hajj Malik 
Silverman, Charles 
Tannenbaum, Frank 
Turner, Nat 

Udom, Essien El 
Walker, David 
Washington, Booker T. 


Weidner 


Williams, Eric 
Williams, John A. 
Williams, Robert 
Woodson, Carter G. 


Wright, Richard 


CORE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Pan-Africanism and Comaunism 


Sex and Race 
Africa's Gift to America 
The World's Great Men of Color 


#Autobiography of Malcolm X 


Crisis in Black and White 
Slave and Citizen 
The Confessions (1831) 


Black Nationalism 


*David Walkers Appeal (1829) 


Up from Slavery 


History of Africa (South of the 
Sahara) . 


Capitalism and Slavery 


*The Man Who Cried I Am 


Negroes With Guns 


The Negro in Our History 
Negro Orators and Their Orations 


Black Boy 
12 Million Black Voices 


Periodicals and Papers carrying relevant materials: 


Negro Digest 

Soul Book 
Liberator 
*Muhammad Speaks 
The New African 
Presence Africaine 


CONE Materials 


Genocide 
Black Manifesto 
Constructive Militancy 


1/10/68 


Jeune L' Afrique 
Tri-Continental(via France) 
Ramparts | 

Monthly Review 

National Guardian 
Trans~-Action 


September 15, 1960 


JOSEPH P. PERKINS, JR. 


Born, Owensboro, Kentucky, September 5, 1933, first of six children. 


Graduated from Western High School, Owensboro, Kentucky in June 1949. 


Entered Kentucky State College, Frankfort, Kentucky, September, 1940 where 
he majored in biology and chemistry. 


Graduated from Kentucky State College receiving B.S. degree in June 1953. 
Honors: President, Kentana Senior Men's Honorary Society 
President, Biology Club 
President, Junior Class 
Treasurer, Y.M.C.A. 
Chaplain, Omega Psi Phi Fraternity 
Captain, Tennis Team 


Served two years in the United States Army as a medical technician, February 
1954 - February 1956. 


Enrolled at Howard University as a music education major in September 1956 
where he received the following honors: 


President Freshman Class 
President Kappa Delta Pi, Honorary Society in Education 
Member Pi Kappa Lambda, National Music Honorary Society. 


Employed as chemist at Miles Laboratories, Elkhart, Indiana. First Negro 
chemist to work in Control Laboratory, February, 1959. 


Began regular picketing in support of southern sit-ins (Woolworth and Kresge) 
April, 1960. Helped plan and carry out stand-in at Newport Beach with 
local picket group, June - August. 


Trainee at the 1960 CORE Interracial Action Institute, Miami, Florida, 
August 14 to September 5, 1960. He is now a CORE field secretary. 


He served ten days in jail when he refused to accept bail in Miami after a 
sit-in arrest. 


September 15, 1960 


THOMAS GAITHER 
Born at Great Falls, South Carolina, November 12, 1938. The first of five 


children; attended Pleasant Grove School near Great Fall for seven years. 
Attended Elizabeth Heights: High School located at Great Falls and graduated 


from High School with first honors. 


Also, as a High School student was president of the Great Falls NAACP Youth 


Chapter and a leader in church and school activities. 


College work was done at Claflin University, Orangeburg, South Carolina where 
Gaither was a member of the following organizations: 
Alpha Kappa Mu National Honor Society 
Student National Education Association, (President 1957-58) 
President and charter member of campus NAACP Chapter 


Co-Chairman of the Orangeburg Student Movement Association. 
Gaither was a leader and organizer in the lunch counter sit-ins in Orangeburg. 


He graduated from college Magna Cum Laude; received the school national American 
Legion Award 1959-60. Listed in WHO'S WHO AMONG STUDENTS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 


AND UNIVERSITIES, 1957-58, 1959-60. B.S. Degree in Biology and Chemistry. 


Organizer of Chaflin College CORE Chapter at Orangeburg, South Carolina. He 
is now a field secretary of the Congress of Racial Equality. 
He served ten days in jail when he refused to accept bail in Miami after a sit-in 


arrest. 


October 6, 1960 CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York 38, New York 
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RICHARD HALEY 


My experience with segregation has been long and, until recently, 
uneventful. I was born in it, in a small town in southern Ohio (Portsmouth, 
June 1916). With the exception of four years in the local integrated high 
school, this pattern was unbroken through experience in a CCC work-camp, 
traveling through the South as a trombonist with itinerant dance bands and 
attendance at Alabama State Teachers’ College in Montgomery (1936-39). 
Living in Columbus, Ohio in the early 40's eased the problem somewhat, but 
two years in the Navy in World War II restored it to original perspective. | | 


Teaching at Central State College in Ohio again eased the problem. In 1955 


I went to Tallahassee, Florida to work at Florida A & M University for Negroes. Pal 


During my stay there the Negro community initiated a boycott against 
> 
the local bus line because of the latter's discrimination; I was among the 


many who supported this, but was not among its leaders. [In 1959 I helped 
organize the local CORE group, and was sufficiently active and open in my eS 


enthusiasm for CORE that I was dropped from the faculty of the University -- 


the week after being voted “teacher of the year.” 


CRE - Cononess of Racial Equality 
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My experience with segregation haa been Long and, until recently, 
uneventful, $ was born in it, in a amall toun in southern Ohio 
(Portsmouth, June, 1916), With the exception of four years in 
the Local integrated high school, this pattern was unbroken 
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it 40 original perspective. Teaching at (entral State College 
in Ohio agadn eased the problem, Qn 1955, $ went to Tallahassee, 
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seat" -$a 


G spent several months in Haywood County, Tenmianies during the 
asst ia of the vaten negistration crisis in this area L 


was stationed in Jackson, Mississinps during much of the Freedom 
Ride activity and subsequently went to prison in that city. 
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to abolish racial discrimination by direct, nonviolent methods 


. 38 PARK ROW aH 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
COrtlandt 7-0408 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE | 
Roger N. Baldwin 
Algernon D. Black 
Allan Knight Chalmers 
Grenville Clark 
Earl B. Dickerson 
Harold Gibbons 

E. Stanley Jones» 
Martin Luther King 
Will Maslow 
A. J. Muste 

A. Philip Randolph | 
Ira DeA. Reid 
Arnold M. Rose 
Lillian Smith 
Howard Thurman 
Goodwin Watson 
Jerry Wurf 
Charles S. Zimmerman 


OFFICERS .- 
‘Charlies R. Oldham 
. . Chairman 
Henry Hodge 
vice chairman 


Anna Holden 
~ secretary 


Lula Farmer 
treasurer 


James Peck 
CORElator editor 


regional representatives 
Walter Hayes 
George M. Houser 
Herbert Kelman 
Frank Robinson 
Rev. Charles Smith 
Earl Walter 


STAFF 

Gordon R. Carey 

field secretary 

James T. McCain 
field secretary . 

Marvin Rich 

community relations director 
James R. Robinson 
executive secretary 


~ Congress of Racial Equality 
3 Pest fon, how York 50, New York 


Cortlandt : - — 
February, | 
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Born in Grand Rapids, Michigan, January, 1932; raised in Nevade 
and Southern. California. Attended Los Angeles City College and Chaffey 
College in Ontario, California, Lived-in Mexico one year. In 1950 traveled 
to Okinawa and remained for one month on a relief project. Worked with | 
numerous workcamps and projects with Quaker groups. Formerly active. in: : 
Methodist Youth work. He was imprisoned as a conscientious objector during 
the Ropean War, Married August, 1959 to. Betye Boyd of Pasadena, California, 
Became active in Pasadena CORE in 1950; chairman of local group in 1954, 
National Vice Chatenen of CORE 1956-57. 

- Joined the CORE staff in August, 1958, and kas worked throughout = 
the country ever since, On January 1, 1959, he was coordinator of the 
Pilgrimage of Prayer for Public Schools in Richmond, Virginia with the 
This Pilgrimage was the first such mass demonstra- 


Rev, Wyatt Tee Walker. 
tion for civil rights in the South, It was credited by some as being 
instrumental in breaking "Massive Resistance” in Virginia, He has 
directed CORE's Interracial Action Institutes in Florida and Virginia in 
September 1959, *60 and '61, The Institutes give intensive training in 
philosophy and techniques of nonviolence. During 1960 he worked with the 
student sit-in movement in North Carolina, Virginia, Kentucky and West 
Virginia; and in New York as coordinator of the Woolworth boycott, in 
1961 he coordinated CORE‘s Freedom Rides. He has served on CORE staff 
as Field Secretary, Field Director and currently as Program Director. 


CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York 38, New York 
March 1962 


Genevieve Hughes 


Born, Washington, D. C., July 14, 1932, second of four children. 


Attended Convent of the Sacred Heart, Washington, D. C. and graduated 
in 1950, first in class, valedictorian and class president. 


on College, 


Attended Trinity College, 1950-51, Washington, D. C., 
1951-52, Newton, Mass., Cornell University, 1952-54. | 
June. 1954 with A.B. in English. | 


Attended Georgetown University, School of Foreign Service and 
George Washington University Jan.-June 1956, and 1956-57. Passed 
Foreign Service written examination for Foreign Service Officers. 
Academic honors and positions include: $500 Scholarship to Newton | 
College; President, George Washington University Foreign Service Club, 
member of German Honor Society. | 


Employed 1954-56 as librarian at Operations Research Office - 
Johns Hopkins Universtiy, Sept. 1957 - Sept. 1960 as editorial 
assistant and later as municipal bond analyst ou Dun & Bradstreet, 
N. Y. 


Began picketing in February, 1960 in support of Woolworth boycott 

in New York City. Joined N.Y. CORE shortly thereafter and was active 
in CORE through Sept. 1960. Chairman of Boycott Committee in 8,¥,. 
CORE, Captain of picket line, active in housing program, in campaign 
to send aid to Negroes at Fayette and Haywood counties, Tenn., member 
of Membership Committee. Attended CORE convention in July, 1960 as 
delegate of N.Y. CORE. 


Became Field Secretary for CORE in October of 1960. Organized 
CORE groups in Rochester, N,¥., Cincinnati, Columbus, Ohio, 
Alexandria, Va., Philadelphia, San Diego, and Denver. Participant 
on first Freedom Ride, and was hospitalized for smoke inhalation 
for two weeks after burning of bus in Anniston. 


_ She was appointed Western Regional Secretary in February, 1962 and 
will set up a regional office in San Francisco to serve the West 
Coast and Rocky Mountain States, 


CORE - Congress of Racial Equality | 
38 Park Row, New York 38, New York 
COrtlandt 7 6270 Oct. 1963 


30 years old - Sere April 22, 1933 

Graduated Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. with a sociology degree in 1956 
Executive Secretary of Chicago Socialist Party - Spring 1959 - October 1961 
Chicago Youth Coordinator - 2nd Youth March for Integrated Schools - April 1959 


Staff Chairman - March on Conventions Movement - Chicago - 1960 
(resulted in one of the largest marches in Chicago's history - 10,000 people) 


Secretary of Chicago Chapter NALC Qegro American Labor Council) 1960-61 
Led Chicago Wade-Ins - 1961 | 

East Coast Field Secretary - CORE - October, 1961 

Arrested and jailed in Riig lewood school struggle in New Jersey - 1961 
Assistant to the Program Director of CORE 

Staff Coordinator of March on Washington - August 1963 


Program Director - October 3, 1963 


CORE (Congress of £ Racial Equality) 
38 Park Row, New York 38, N.Y. 


JAMES FARMER 
National Director 


Mr. Farmer has been one of the pioneers in deve loping a srasteaae 
action methods for race relations problems. He was one founders of 


CORE in 1942 and served as the first National Chairman. F also served 
as Race Relations Secretary - the Fellowship of Reconciliation from 3941 
to 1945. 


In the labor novenbut:, he served in the southern organizing drive of the 
Upholsterers’ International Union from 1946-1948. More recently he was 
International Representative of the State, County and Municipal Emloyees. 
In 1958 he was deaignated as one of a five-man delegation from the ICFIU 
(International Confederation of Trade Unions) to 15 African countries. 
In 1956 he served as a commentator on radio and television — 
sponsored by the United Auto Workers in Detroit. 


Mr. Farmer, a former program director of the WAACP, has nan jonkibes extensively 
and written in numerous publications including the Crisis, Fellowship, 
World Frontiers, Hadassah News and others. 


t, sia 


He was born in Texas in 1920 and was graduated From Wiley College in 1938. 
and from Howard University in A941. In his student days he was active in 
the Christian Youth Movement, ‘serving as vice-chairman of the National 
Council of Methodist Youth and the Christian Youth Council of North America. 


Mr. Farmer led the original CORE Freedom Ride, beginning on May 4, 1961 in’ 
Washington, D. C. and was arrested on May 24th in Jackson, Mississtopi. He 
spent 40 daye in various Mississippi jails and penitentiaries. 


ROBERT BROOKINS GORE 


Assistant Commnity Relations Director 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) — 


Born in Hickory, North Carolina, Jamary 8, 1982, Gore was educated in the 
public school system in Pittsubrgh, Pennsylvania. His high school education 
was obtained at Mary Potter Academy, Oxford, North Carolina where he was 
graduated in 1949. After spending 3 semesters at Johnson C. Smith University, 
Charlotte, North Carolina, he entered the U.S. Army for a three-year period. 
During that time he spent two years in England working for the Public Relations 
Office with the top U. S. Army unit, most of which time was spent in London. 


After service with the army, Gore was an insurance accountant with the Veterans 
Administration in Philadeiphia. He studied at the University of Pennsylvania 
there with major emphasis on publicity, promotion and newswriting. In 1956 

he returned to Johnson C. Smith University and completed requirements ed major 
“study in English, philosophy and religious education. Intermittently, 
interrupted his studies, some of which time was spent as a misician nd 
throughout the country. 


As a senior at Johnson C, Smith University in 1960, Gore became involved in 

the sit-in movement and was one of the leaders who saw the sit-ins come to a 
successful conclusion in July, 1960, in Charlotte, North Carolina. In September 
of 1960 he went to work with the Fellowship of Reconciliation with headquarters 
in Nyack, New York and left there in March, 1962, as administrative assistant 

to the executive secretary, 


In April, 1962, he was the coordinator of the Nashville to Washington Walk for , 
Peace sponsored by the Committee for Nonviolent Action, a group of which he | 
is an Executive Committee member. Following this two-months trip Gore was i 
appointed Assistant Community Relations Director of the Congress of Racial : 
Equality (CORE). 


Gore has had essays published in the Village Voice, in a way The ee Black 1 
South, and in magazines abroad, He has also written for the Quarterly Review : 


of Higher Education Among Negroes, Fellowship magazine and two new magazines, 
Umbra and Incident, both of which are applicants for Whitney Foundation grants. 
He is also an accredited correspondent for the Religi News Service. 
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GLADYS HARRINGTON 


Born Gainesville, Florida December 10, 1928. Attended southern 
schools, except for a brief three years in Detroit, Michigan. Received 
B, S. Florida A & M University 1951, further study Plorida A & M and 


Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 


Worked as Admin&gstrative Assistant, Florida A & M 1951 - 1956. 
Served as Administrative Secretary, Inter-Civic Council, Tallahassee 


Florida, the organization that spearheaded the bus protest movement in 


Florida. 


Administrative Assistant Department of Social Progress American Baptist 


Convention. 
Administrative Secretary Committee on Civil Rights in Manhattan 
Presently a Social Case Worker for City of New York. 


OWN two children 
Prenently serving as Chairman, New York CORE ~ and Regional Representative 


AT THIS POINT I AM STARVING ® ALSO LOOKING FOR MONEY TO BAY MY INCOME 


TAXBS. 


Born in Grend Rapides, Michigan, January, 1932; raised in ¥, vada and Southern 
Attended Los Angeles City College and Chaffey College in Ontario, 
Califormis, Lived in Mexico for a year and speaks Spanish. In 1950 traveled 
to Okinawa and remained for one month on a relief project. Worked with 
numerous vorkoampe and projects with Quaker groups. Formerly sotive in 
Methodist Youth wort. He was a eonsgientous objestor during the Korean War. 
Married August, 1999 to Betye Boyd of Pasadena, ‘ornia. Became active in 
Pasadena CORE in 1950; chairman of local group in 199%. Wational Vice Chairman 
of CORE 1956.7. Joined the CORE staff in August, 1958, and has vorked through 
out the country ever since. On January 1, 1999, he vas coordinator ofthe . 
of Prayer for Public Schools in Richmond, Virginia with the Rev. Wyatt 
Tee Walker. This pilgrimage vas the first such mass demonstration for civil 
' pighte in the South, It was credited by some as being instrumental in breaking 

"Massive Resistance” in Virgiata. Ke was director of the Miami Interracial Action 
Institute in Florida, Septesber 199). The Institute gives intensive training in 
philosophy and techniques of nonviolence. Since February he has worked with the 

student sit-in movement in North Carolina, Virginia, Kentucky, and West Virginia; 
| and in New York as coordinator of the Weslworth boycott, Presatly be to agrting 
00 Cm FiclA DAreeteny ant: Sotnet: the Prestbn miteow Ma 
week of May 21, 1962. 


California. 


DR. ROBERT PALMER: Chairman of Broeklyn CORE 


A native of Southport, Indiana (suburb of Indianapolis}, Attended 


University of Indiana, 


Member of: Youth Board (helps coordinate Youth Councils in Bedford - 
Stuyvesant area of Brooklyn), Block Association,Neighborhood Planning 
Association, Advisor to 80th Precinct,Urban League's Inter-Group 


Planning Association, 


‘antil late last year was one of its Re 


7 


to Berlin and New Delhi as an American Youth 


Marvin Rich, Community Relations Director of CORE (Congress of Racial 
Equality) was born in St. Louis, Missouri, December 22, 1929. He attend- 


ed public schools in St. Louis, -Méscourt 7 was graduated with an A.B, 
¢ 
ar ts 
Degree from Washington University in Be eee? in 1950. 


He served as a research analyst, organizer and administrator for trade 
unions on local, regional and national levels from 1950-1956, and as 
script chief in the only operational psychological warfare section in the 


United States. 


wet 


— 


Marvin Rich was a founder of St. Louis CORE in 1948, and since that time 
has been active in CORE groups in Washington, D. C. and New York City. 
Since 1959 he has been a member of CORE's National Action Committee and 
ts Community Relations Director of National CORE. He is married to the 


former Evelyn Jones and is the father of a son, 


MARVIN RICH: 


Date- Ce ed 


bibcineis ae BW 


Experience (jobs ) a =a ; 
+ watherral 


Born: 


CORE 
Affiliation with CORE: Date~—~.-<< qc cenncsacee Personal /experiences--------~~-----~---- 


fownele. op ~€¢ fowis CORE , 1948, Nath sii 
bert wr ($980 © Giln = oe. 


Give a lead paragraph based on your proposed lecture before this group. 


BOYD, Jocelyn (Haywood and Fayette Counties) 
CAREY, Gordon (Primarily emergencies) 
FARMER, James (To be determined after consultatinn: with him) 


HARRINGTON, Gladys (Chairman New York CORB; active in Tallahassee, Florida pus 
boycott 1956. Good for student groups, ate 


| Home: HA 4.5212 
KING, Martin Luther (Special) 
RACHLIN, Carl (About once month - give notice) WO 25105 
RANDOLPH, A. Philip (Special) 


RICH, Evelyn (Regional Rep. Traveled as youth rep. State I epattnent to. Par 
Representative of American youth in ee and. New Delhi, Vie 
— Tt aah rnmental Observers of UNICE sled in 


RICH, Marvin (To be determined by him) 


ROBINSON , Jagkhe (Special - once or twice a year. Good " ask to ae. two things 
at once for possible acceptance of one. ) SB 2-asoo O'Nuts ~ 


Possibility: PALMER, Dr. Robert (Chairman Brooklyn CORE) PR 3-0128+ 


FIELD SECRETARIES (When in area) 


GAITHER, Thomas 
HALEY, Richard 
HUGHES, Genevieve 
MoCAIN JAMES T. 
PERKINS, Joseph Jr. 


HENRY THOMAS 


Hank Thomas was torn Henry James Thomas on August 29, 1941 in Jacksonyiile, 


Florida. ‘Hank spent most of his childhood. in Georgia and Florida, In 
September, 1959 hé entered Howard University in Washington, B.C. 


Hank*s parcictpetton in the Civil Rights movement started while he was 


still a Freshmen at Howard. In March of 1960 he joined-with other Roward 
students in sympathy demonatrations for Southern head t-ins. Thomas and ‘the: 


Howard students also picketed the white House on a wulitiet of occasions. 


urging executive action for Civil Rights. 


In July of 1960 Thomas was arrested for vagrancy a6 he sat waiting tor 


service at a McCrory’s lunch counter in his home town of St. Auguetine., — 


This was the first of Thomast ten arreats. Later that summer he helped 
to organize the Nonviolent Action Group Aw Washington, D.C, Thomas wes 


later chairman of that group. 


In May of 1961 Thomas joined 15 other CORE members as they began the now 


famous "Freedom Ride.” Thomas was aboard the bus that was burned in 
Anniston, Alabama. After partially recovering from some of the injuries. 
sustained aboard the burning bus and at the hands of the raci st moby 


Thomas returned to Alebeuti in, time to take his plate nme those who rode 


into Jackson, Mississipp}.. 


After spending 45 days in the Mice} ostppd jail, Thomas was hired by CORE 


as a Field Secretary. He has since worked on CORE‘ s Route 40 project and 
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2 | OSTON UNIVERSITY ¢ UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES hs 


705 Commonwealth outa: BOSTON WASSACHUSETTS 7215 
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fer York 35, New Yor: 


: Dear Mr. Rich: rs 


Poeok you For your etter ol @hocn om | fe Dee ting to 
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March 3, 1965 


Mr. Howard B. Gotlieb 
Chief of Reference and Special Collections 
Boston University Libraries 
705 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Dear Mr. Gotlieb: 


I have been considering your letter about the James Farmer 
Collection for some time. I wonder if you would also be 
interested in the organizational papers of CORE as well. Since 
the relationship of the organisation and of James Farmer has 
been so close, we might well be doing violence to the papers 
to separate then. 


On the other hand, I don’t know your myscere A te 


We would be willing to turn over all of our papers priet te 1960 
(except those which we are required to maintd&in by law) ({f : 
were willing to receive them and to give them proper care. | 


Sincerely yours, | 


MARVIN RICH 
Community Relations Director 


January 8, 1965 


Community Relations Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Rich: 


Thank you for your letter of January 5. We are delighted 
and honored that this University will become the repository of 
Mr. James Farmer's papers. 


Most assuredly the transfer of the papers may occur at any 
time CORE feels that it is able to relinquish these files. The 
James Farmer Collection will be available for research by his- 
torians, social scientists, and scholars generally. 


It is our intention to index and catalogue the papers as 
they arrive here. We would hope someday to publish an index 
to the James Farmer Collection. If, once the materials are at | 
the University, Mr. Farmer or CORE requires any letters or docu-' | 
ments, we would certainly be pleased to return the originals 
or provide copies for you. Our indexing of the Collection will 
enable us to at all times put our hands on specific items. 


We strongly believe that Mr. Farmer's life and career and 
his association with CORE will be studied avidly by future gen- 
erations. We would hope that Mr. Farmer's papers would be as 
complete as possible and that a future biographer would find 
among them all those materials which cover his distinguished 
work. 


There is the matter of a tax deduction, (of which I am sure 
you are familiar) for which Mr. Farmer would be eligible upon 
the transfer of his papers. As the materials would arrive here, 
the University's official appraiser would place a tax evaluation 
upon the papers and Mr. Farmer in turn would then be able to de- 
duct this amount from his income tax in one year or over a period 
of years as he might choose. 


Mr. Marvin Rich 
Page 2 
January 8, 1965 


May I perhaps suggest an arrangement similar to that which 
we have devised with Dr. Martin Luther King. Dr. King has turned 
over to us all of his papers and files other than those which | 
he considers of “current use." In other words we have here al- 
ready all King materials through the year 1960. At the begin- 
ning of each year Dr. King intends turning over an additional 
year's materials. The bulk of the materials are thus receiving 
archival care, safety, and preservation, and available for pur- 
poses of scholarly research. The materials of the past few years 


remain in Atlanta. 


Perhaps you would be good enough to consider such an ar- 
rangement. This University would of course be most amenable 
to your own wishes in this matter, and abide by any stipula- 
tions which you might care to impose. If I can be of any help 
with further information, please do not hesitate to be in touch 


with me. 


slididhidipetainbde senta orccnanacce a ee ee Se ee wisi me 
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We are honored indeed to associate Mr. Farmer and CORE 
with Boston University. 


re eC a kr ee L 


Sincerely yours, 


Uwvart B, Sheth 


Howard B. Gotlieb 

Chief of Reference and 
Special Collections. 

Boston University Libraries 
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MET ROO RIE, MIMS 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


Perhaps you have noticed that this month's CSR BULLETIN Church and Race is numbered 
Volume 2, Number 7. If you began receiving the new CSR BULLETIN last month, you may 
be mystified. Please don't write us asking for all the BULLETINS preceding Number 6, 
because there just aren't any. When the new BULLETIN evolved, it was the merger of two 


publications and so, to satisfy postal regulations, we were forced to use this carry-over 


numbering system. It confuses us, too! 


Church and Race will now appear on a quarterly basis. Each issue, rather than being 


an effort at broad reporting of news about aspects of the Church's response to the racial 


situation, will be a "depth" issue on some aspect of that situation. This issue will look at 


the question of voting rights and registration. 
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CSR BULLETIN is published monthly by the Executive Council 
of the Episcopal Church, 815 Second Avenue, New York, New 
York 10017. Second-class postage paid at New York, N. Y. 


RACE AND VOTING RIGHTS 


by James Farmer... 


Mr. Farmer is national director : 


of Congress of Racial Equality. This is the fourth in 
a series of articles by national civil rights leaders. 


We have all long recognized the central importance 
of the right to vote. Indeed, one of the nascent 
political slogans of our nation -- "taxation without 
representation is tyranny" -- is fundamentally about 
the franchise, Tragically, that —_— applies today 
to many parts of this country. 

The importance of the right to vote is so deeply 
ingrained in the spirit of American civilization and 
democratic government that comments in support of 
this right are in the nature of cliches, Nonetheless, 
denial of this right to millions of our fellow citizens 
makes imperative the enactment of the current Vot- 
ing Rights Bill in the Congress. President Johnson 
is to be honored for his presentation of this bill and 
the eloquence of his support. 

‘Negroes are denied the right to vote not only by 
the registrar's office, not only at the polls, but in 
the stores where they are refused credit, in the fields 
where they are thrown out of work, in the churches 
where the arsonist does his evil work, and on the 
highways and streets where violence is done. In 
the past month, three persons have been cruelly 
murdered, and I was attacked myself ina recent 
march in Bogalusa, Louisiana, While none of us was 
directly engaged in the process of voting, all of us 
were acting so as to make that right possible, Last 
year in Mississippi, thirty-eight churches were 
bombed or burned. Who will deny that these acts 
were designed to intimidate those who might seek to 
register and vote? 


A sense of the current problem and climate can 
be gleaned from a recent story by Claude Sitton in 
The New York Times about the efforts of Negroes to 


register in Canton, Mississippi, the county seat of 

Madison County where Congress of Racial Equality 
workers have been conducting voter registration drives 
for over three years, 


"Yesterday and again today long lines of 
Negroes, some wrinkled and bent with age, 
waited patiently before the white-columned 
entrance of the century-old brick building 
for their turn to apply for registration, 

Some were afraid that this challenge to 
white political supremacy might cost them 
their jobs or worse, All knew it would 
likely prove futile, | 

Only one Negro applicant at a time is 
permitted in the registrar's office. Of the 
more than 260 who waited outside Friday 
and the more than fifty there Saturday, only 
seven finally got inside to take the test. 
Those seven must have sensed the 
futility anew as they passed through the 
office door of L, F, Campbell, the circuit 
clerk and voter registrar. On its glass win- 
dow is a red, blue and gray sticker bearing 
a Confederate battle flag and the message 
Support Your Citizens' Council, a militantly 
segregationist organization, " 


-. BIZARRE CLIMATE 


In this bizarre climate,all manifestations of common 
decency and the ministrations of law have all but 
disappeared. The Negro, trying to vote in the South, 
finds himself not only confronted with the axe handle 
of the racist but the billy club and the pistol and the 
tear gas of duly constituted authority. Deep in the 
white southerner's psyche is the sound conviction that 
the Negro vote represents the final shattering blow 
to his ante-bellum world. He is right, and the quick 
political sophistication of the southern Negro --- 
his power to use his vote effectively --- is being 
demonstrated daily. Utterly disenfranchised for all 
practical purposes, the Mississippi Negro has 
founded the Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party 
(MFDP) which has already startled the entire nation 
with political good sense and its dramatic presence. 
Throughout the black belt, similar developments are 
heard. There is planning afoot in Alabama, Lou- 
isiana, South Carolina, and other states to emulate 
MFDP tactics, 

CORE is committing itself to voter drives in four 
southern states, Mississippi, Louisiana, South Caro- 
lina and northern Florida. And for those who think 
these CORE drives are not politically effective some 
statistics might help. In the 1963-64 period, CORE 


placed a total of 51,753 new Negro voters on the roles 


in four states. It is generally conceded that the Flo- 
rida figure, (16,504) made the difference in Florida 
staying in the Democratic column in the presidential 
election. And these figures do not include the "'free- 
dom registrations" where intimidation, murder, and 
arson forced Mississippi Negroes to establish their 
own registration, party, and elections. 

South Carolina presents an even more interesting 
challenge. In that state alone, in 1963-64 CORE 
workers helped to register over 30,000 Negroes. 
There will be three statewide races in November of 
1966, a gubernatorial election and two Senate races 
(the full term for the seat of Strom Thurmond and a 
special election for the unexpired term of Olin Johns- 
ton). Negroes comprise nearly 40 per cent of the 
potential electorate in South Carolina. A substantial 
increase in Negro voting in the state could result in 
a markedly different political and socio-economic 
climate after November. 

And so, the inexorable drive for freedom con- 
tinues, opening the floodgates of personal and 
political citizenship to millions. And at the same | 
time, the racist opposition contracts but hardens and 
the shrouds of the Klan continue to move through 
the covert, cowardly night. But, in the freedom 
houses, throughout the South, the third verse of 
"We Shall Overcome" reverberates: ''God is on 
our Side.'"'s 


WHY VOTE’ 


Two Americans, both Negro, one a lay woman, the other an Episcopal priest, 
discuss the importance of the ballot for Negro citizens in their respective 


parts of the nation. 
Septima Clark, a southerner. 


The first article, ''Why Vote in the South?" is by Mrs. 
She is director of the Southern Christian 


Leadership Conference's Citizenship Education Program and co-authored the 


book "Echo in My Soul" with Le Gette Blythe (Dutton, 1962). 


The second 


article, ''Why Vote in the North?" was authored by the Rev. Canon James 


Breeden, a northerner, 


Assistant director of the Commission on Religion 


and Race, National Council of Churches, Canon Breeden has special responsi- - 


bility for the northern urban areas. 


IN THE SOUTH, . 


As an American Negro, I have always been concerned 
about the "why" of injustices, poverty, wars, and 
inadequate schooling for the underprivileged. 

Walking along the streets of Charleston, South 
Carolina, my hometown from 1910-1945, I saw men 
cleaning parks and streets with big balls of iron 
chained to their ankles, They were prisoners, 

These heavy iron balls had to be picked up and 
carried everytime the prisoner needed to move 
from one section of the park or street. Most of 
these men were Negroes, They were guarded by a 
white man, He had a gun, either standing over them 
or sitting with the gun pointed in the direction of 
the prisoner, I kept wondering why these men didn't 
try to work for themselves instead of the city, One 
Sunday, while visiting with a minister at the jail, I 
found that many were incarcerated for vagrancy when 
there were no jobs available, I wondered if the white 
community did not realize the concentration-camp 
type nature of so much of Negro existence in America 
- closed job opportunities, closed unions, closed 
factories, closed facilities, closed neighborhoods 
and closed schools -: all these situations built 
caged-in-lives, 

Not once at that age did I think of the cruel 
system under which these black men lived, 

Now I know that to be black in America is un- 
fortunate, To be black in the South is a crime, 
The penalty for this crime is certain and severe - 
life imprisonment in a gigantic cell, Outside the 


. eveptima Clark 


' the electorate, 


cell, white people go to school and college, run the 
government that decides our fate, and make enough 
money so that their children can follow in their foot- 
steps. Inside the cell, Negroes watch, and having no 
vote, no school, and no money, do the best they 
can, and wait, They wait and hope someone will 
help them break down the wall, | 

My second concern had to do with the kinds of. 
people arrested or put to death, They were, and 
are now, mostly those who suffer from the most de- 
grading experiences during their lifetime -- like the | 
pangs of hunger, inadequate or no schooling and lop- 
sided shacks in designated ghettoes, 

In more than one hundred counties in the black 
belt of the South, Negroes comprise over fifty per 
cent of the population, yet less than ten per cent of 
No real solution to the problems of 
the South is possible until all its citizens share 
equally in its government, , 

In Georgia alone, half of the adult Negroes are 
illiterate. In Selma, Alabama, fifty nine per cent of 
the Negroes eligible for voting do not have reading 
and writing skills. This can be duplicated in every 
Negro community of the black belt, 


INCOME LOW 


In over one hundred counties in the South the median 
individual income for Negroes is less than 800 
dollars a year. In far too many counties, the. 


9) 
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average Negro income is less than 300 dollars per 
year. 

Due to the recalcitrance of the local white power 
structure, the 'War on Poverty" will never touch 
these people unless they receive outside assistance. 

In an effort to combat these tremendous problems 
- political disfranchisement, educational deprivation 
and poverty, the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, in cooperation with the Board of Homeland 
Ministries of the American Missionary Society has 
set up a Citizenship Education Program which is now 
active in eleven southern states. The Citizenship 
Education Program is an adult education project that 


teaches basic politics, English, arithmetic and other 


"academic" subjects as well as more practical things 
such as, writing checks, applying for social security 
and filling out voter registration forms. 

In addition, and perhaps most important - classes 
in Negro history and heritage lift the great weight 
of forced humiliation, allowing a new sense of dignity 
and identification. 

The right of the ballot is basic to the exercise of 
full citizenship rights. All across the South, subtle 
and flagrant obstacles confront the Negro when he 
seeks to register and vote. Poll taxes, long form 
questionnaires, harassment, economic reprisal, and 
sometimes death, meet those who dare to seek this 
exercise of the ballot. In areas where there is little 
or no attempt to block the voting attempts of the Ne- 
gro, apathy generally is deeply etched upon the habits 
of the community. Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, with its specialized staff, works on both 
fronts aiding local communities through every means 
available to secure the right to vote (filing complaints 
with the Civil Rights Commission) and arousing inter- 
est through voter-registration workshops to point up 
the importance of the ballot. Oneof the tasks of SCLC 
is to translate the grass roots community of the Negro 


_church into a powerful political force in America. 


WORKS ON TWO FRONTS 


The Conference works basically on two fronts: On 
one hand, it resists continuously the system of se- 


gregation which is the basic cause of lagging standards; 


on the other hand, itworks constructively to improve 
the standards themselves. Weseeka balance between 
attacking the causes and healing the effects of segre- 
gation. 

It is toward this end that our Leadership Training 
Program and the Citizenship School Project are 
directed. The citizenship school is the direct result 
of one phase of the Leadership Training Program. 
Interested persons who have a general knowledge of 
reading and writing are trained intensively in the 
skills of adult education using subject matter relevant 
to the social struggle. They return to their individual 


communities as instructors and set up a citizenship 
school that the "grass-roots" people may be trained 
for full participation in civic life. Periodically, the 
instructors return to the training center for refresher 
courses to keep them abreast of significant changes 
and to further develop their skills. To be sure, the 
revolt has not fully grown to a revolution, but the 
South has become a major battleground for the struggle. 

To show you how the South has matured just read 
the statistics of eleven southern states in non-white 
registration in twenty-one months. 

Alabama had a voting age population among non- 
whites of 481,320. Of that number 77,000 were re- 
gistered in 1962, and 11,000 in January 1965. Thus, 
twenty-three per cent of the non-white population is 
now registered, but this is only 10.4 per cent of the 
total registration of Alabama. The state requiredan 
applicant for registration to fill in a very difficult ques- 
tionnaire of twenty-one questions, to have a sworn 
witness to establish the residence requirements and 
identification of one's self, to know what moral tur- 
pitude means and to swear to uphold the Constitution 
of Alabama which issues an engraved ballot and poll 
tax of $1.50 a year. In spite of all these barriers, 
Negroes are gaining courage enough to go to the whip- 
ping-post (county courthouse and register). 

The picturein Arkansas is not quite as grim, but 
the non-white voting population is not as large. There 
are approximately 193,000 non-whites of voting age. 
64,023 of these were registered in 1962, and today 
there are 105,000 which is 54.4 per cent of the non- 
white voting population and 14.6 per cent of the total 
registration. The restrictions and difficulties are 
much less than those of the deep south states. 

Florida has 470,306 non-whites of voting age with 
144,810 registered in 1962 and 300,000 registered to- 
day - 63. 7per centof its non-white voting population 
and twelve-per cent ofthe total registration. 

Louisiana has 514,589 non-whites of voting age 
with 151, 700 registered in 1962 and 164,700 in 1965 
which is thirty-two per cent of the non-white voting 
populationand 13. 7 per cent of the total voting population. 

Georgia has 612,910 non-whites of voting age with 
175,500 registered in 1962 and today 270,000 which is 
forty-four per cent of non-whites of voting age and 
16, 8 per cent of the total registration. 

Mississippi has 422, 256 non-whites of voting age. 
In 1962, 20,000 were registered. Today, there are 
28,500 which is 6.7 per cent of the non-whites of vot- 
ing age, and 5. 2 per cent of the total registration. 

North Carolina has approximately 551, 000 non-whites 
of votingage. 210, 500 were registrered in 1962 and 258, 
000 in 1963 which is 46. 8 per cent of the non-white voting 
population and 11. 7 per cent of the total registration. 

South Carolina has 371,104 non-whites of voting 
age. 90,900 were registered in 1962 and 144,000 to 
date. 38.8 percent of the non-white voting population 


and seventeen per cent of the total population. 

Tennessee has approximately 314,000 non-whites 
of voting age. 150,900 were registered in 1962 and 
218,000 today. 69.4 per cent of the non-white voting 
population and 14.4 per cent of the total registration. 

Texas has 649,412 non-whites of voting age. 
226,773 were registered in 1962, and 375,000 today. 
57.7 per cent of the non-white voting population and 
12.5 per cent of the total registration. 

Virginia has approximately 437,000 non-whites of 
voting age. 92,172 registered in 1962 and 200,000 
today which is 45.7 per cent of the non-white voting 
population and sixteen per cent of the total population. 


STILL PICK UP RAGS 


Yes, in 1965 old men are still picking up rags and 
bottles to buy their next meal. Elderly women are 
searching dump heaps for scrap lumber to heat their 
shacks and children are going barefoot in thirty de- 
gree weather. But today, 2,174,200 non-whites are 
registered in the eleven southern states, an increase 
of 698,000 since 1962 which is 43.3 per cent of the 
eligible non-whites of voting age. This is thirteen 
per cent of the total registration in these states. 

This important gain was stimulated by the heroic 
struggles in Birmingham, Alabama, andSt. Augustine, 


Florida. These direct-action programs sparked the j 


entire nation and were bulwarked by planned campaigns 
of the various organizations. 

This vote has four significant values: 

1. It has curbed the resort to violence of many 
segregationist leaders in elected posts. 

2. Shifted the balance of power in many regions 
to a Negro - white coalition which accomplished sys- 
tematic genuine changes. 

3. Opened opportunities for creative Negro par- 
ticipation in political life. 

4. Facilitated the beginnings of a true democratic 
process by undermining the oligarchical rule in the 
South which. has hindered the progress of the whole 
nation. 

It is the Negro's belief that in concert with all 
other human relations forces, we can help our nation 
lay hold upon the spiritual and moral resources so 
sorely needed to actualize the democracy our fore- 
fathers envisioned. 

We believe that the day is near when people of 
every color and hue, Protestant, Catholic, Jew, Gen- 
tile, White, Negro, rich, and poor can recite in 
sincere unison: "I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 
United States of America, and to the Republic for 
which it stands, one Nation, under God, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all!" s 


IN THE NORTH. .. .James Breeden 


The events of "Selma Sunday" and its aftermath have 
set America on the path toward the completion of the 
task begun nearly a century ago with the passage of 

the Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution. It now 
appears politically possible that with continued pres- 
sure from the public, Congress will pass a strong 

measure enabling adequate enforcement of the right 
to vote for citizens long excluded from political pro- 


or predisposed to enter into the political life of their 
new communities. 

The political realities of the northern ghetto, until 
very recently, have followed patterns determined by 


the second class status of the Negro in all of American 


society. The white dominated political power order 
maintained rigid control over the participation of Ne- 
gro politicians in the affairs of the city--usually only 
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after the pressure of sheer numbers made total exclu- 
sion through gerrymandering nolonger viable. Limited 
patronage handed out from "downtown" depended upon 
the ability of the ghetto political establishment to per- 
mit only the amount of political organization necessary 
to maintain itself in power. 


cesses on the ground of their minority status. 
Northern experience clearly demonstrates that 
the right to vote, however well enforced, does not 
in itself insure full participation in political proces- 
ses. And it is by no means safe to conclude that 


enforcement will be vigorously pursued even after 
necessary legislation is passed. The much discussed and little understood "apathy" 


Political realities for Negro Americans bind of the northern ghetto dweller is a function of southern 
North and South inextricably together. The long his- political repression and northern political control. 
tory of denial of access to any meaningful political The move of Negroes to the urban centers of the 
participation of Negro citizens in the South has meant North has increased objective political power. The 
that ''in-imigrants" to northern ghettoes arrive without votes of Negroes were decisive in the 1960 presiden- 
previous political experience. Theyarenotprepared tial election. Even in the South, votes of Negroes 
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decided the political fate of President Johnson in 
several states! Negroes have entered city councils in 
a number of northern cities--nowhere yet in proportion 
to their percentage in the population. Negro mayors 
and governors are likely to take office in the not too 
distant future. 


NEED MORE THAN NUMBERS 


But simple increase in numbers of voters and even 
representation in high political office does not neces- 
sarily make for full political participation. Political 
power is exercised consistently only through developed 
local organization which is capable of functioning all 
year around. Crash programs of voter registration 
do not answer the basic questions. 

The development of indigenous political organiza- 
tions capable of being responsive to the needs of the 
people and of calling their political representatives 
to task is the next item on the agenda of the civil rights 
movement. With the prospect of dramatically in- 
creased numbers of Negrovoters in the South and with 
real alternatives placed on the political agenda through 
action in the North, the question is: what direction 
will political organization take ? 

In cities across the country several options present 
themselves. Each is now on the scene and each has its 
advocates among politicians and in the movement. 

The most obvious alternative is the entry of large 
numbers of new Negro voters into existing party struc- 
tures--Democrat or Republican. This option runs the 
risk of simply more deeply entrenching the establish- 
ment patterns especially on the local level. But the 
sheer increase of political power could induce greater 
responsiveness to issues on the par of the political 
power order and a greater independence on the part of 
the representatives of the ghetto. 

A second option requires organization along reform 
lines. New organizations of independent political coal- 
_ itions are emerging in some cities with a strong voice 
given to the issues of the poor and the black of the 
ghettoes. The Mississippi Freedom Democratic Par- 
ty, on.the other hand, is a reform group within the 
Democratic Party, andcombines political organization 
with legal challenge in a manner that has inspired res- 
ponse in some northern urban centers. It represents 
the most significant new political move to come out of 
the civil rights struggle thus far. 


NEGRO PARTIES ORGANIZE 


Finally, in several cities, Negro parties have started 
organizing exlusively around issues directly affecting 

Negroes and not dealt with by other political groupings. 
_ These parties follow an American tradition of ethnic 
politics and raise a moral repudiation of the second 

class character of most of Negro participation in 


American political life. 

Each of these options has its strengths and weak- 
nesses. Each is beginning to test its viability in the 
contemporary scene. And, most importantly, each 
drives home the need for political leadership and 


organization directed toward major change in the po- 


litical power relationships between the people of the 
ghetto and their elected representatives, on the one 
hand, and within the political power order on the 
other. 

The goal of full political participation for all citi- 
zens is one of the pillars of just relationships in 
American society. The Church is faced with the 
question of how its concern for a just society can 
manifest itself in the political arena. It is clear that 
the Church can and must encourage political partici- 
pation through registration and voting. It must 
insist upon adequate measures to protect those who 
seek to vote and organize politically. But it is also 
called upon to do more than this. 

The Church is responsible for the clarification of 
political issues. Where the issue appears clear on 
the basis of information and study, partisan action to 
achieve goals may be required. The task cannot be 
avoided on the basis of some vague concepts of sepa- 
ration between Church and State or "religion" and 
"nolitics.'' Profound changes are upon us in the 
political life of the nation. The Church must be pre- 
pared to influence these changes toward a greater 
measure of justice for all. g 


publication 


With a mandate from the 1964 General Con- 
vention, the Executive Council's Joint Urban 

' Program has embarked upon experimental 
pilot projects in seven dioceses in an attempt 
to uncover models for Church relevance and 
renewal in today's metropolitan world. Through 
the pages of the program's quarterly publica- 


tion, Church in Metropolis, the problems 


facing Churchmen in an increasingly urbanized 
society are analyzed and the programs, ser- 
vices, and materials developed to aid in solv- 
ing them are discussed. 

For free subscription, write to the 


managing editor, Church in Metropolis, 815 


Second Avenue, New York 10017. 


STORM OVER THE PARISH 
(Memoir of Lucifer, the Parish Cat) 


by the Rev. Malcolm Boyd. Father Boyd, a well-known 


writer, critic, and playwright, is an assistant at the 
Church of the Atonement, Washington, D.C. He also 
serves as field representative of the Episcopal Society 
for Cultural and Racial Unity (ESCRU). 


I could sense trouble brewing. 

When I tried to sit on Father Holton's lap, he was 
very impatient and shoved me on the floor. When he 
acts like this, I know something is seriously wrong. 
Not only was he not his usual more affable self, but 
he went so far as to shut me outside his office. 

Well, I may be just a middle-aged, somewhat- 
worse-for-wear black cat, and I frankly admit I may 
feel more at home in the alley behind the rectory than 
in the drawing room, but I demand to be treated as an 
authentically feline being. Nobody, not even Father 
Holton, is going to play around loosely with my affec- 
tions. 

So I simply disappeared for a few days. At least 
Father Holton and the parishioners thought I did. 

(I could watch their reactions from my different hid- 
ing places around the church and the rectory.) They 
were frantic, looking everywhere for me. 


LUCIFER RETURNS 


The next Thursday I came back. [ didn't just charge 
back in suddenly, but put on my best sad, mixed-up 
look. Very, very quietly (and quite humbly) Islipped 
into the church office. You would have thought the 
sanctuary roof had cavedin! They all coddled me. I 
looked thoughtfully at Father Holton, and he looked 
most penitently at me, so I decided to forgive every- 
thing. 

But he was still having his troubles. Tension 
was in the very air. As a matter of fact, I went out 
of my way to be nice to him. I purred a good deal 
more than I felt like doing when I sat on his desk and 
sort of hovered solicitously around the office even 
when I wanted to go outside. 

I remember clearly the morning when things 
seemed to come to a head in the parish. I was rest- 
ing on the rug in the office, stretching myself and 
thinking about taking a bath, when Mrs. Phoenix 
walked in. 

No, she didn't really. She stormed in. 

She walked right up to Father Holton's desk. 

"T want a showdown about that colored family 


who've been coming to church here," she said. 
"Seven of us had a meeting about it last night. Either 
they go, right away now, or we're going to cancel 
our pledges! 

I stopped stretching. 


SERIOUS SITUATION 


I hadn't had any idea how serious things had become. 
If she didn't like the colored family...Mr. and Mrs. 
Johnson, Robert, Carol, and little Ann... they're 
about a Swiss-chocolate brown, what about me? 

If Mrs. Phoenix was against them, I wouldn't - 
stand a chance in the parish. I'm black! 

But then I noticed the most amazing thing. 
Mrs. Phoenix, standing over Father Holton's desk, — 
was wearing a black suit. And she carried a black 
bag and wore black shoes. I'd swear she liked black 
sometimes but not at other times. I sensed sharply 
once again that humans are beyond my feline imagi- 
nation. 

Cautiously, I gotup and edged my way over to her. 
I brushed ever so lightly against her legs. I might 
as well find out right now if she was going to cancel 
her pledge over me, too. 

"Why, Lucifer,"she smiled down at me. 

I took it all with a grain of salt, and didn't really 
smile back but just looked at her. | 

‘What are you thinking about, Lucifer? Hmm?" 

She was using that ridiculous baby talk on me 
again. But I stood my ground and tried to be nice. 

I even smiled at her. 
"That cat! I don't know what we'd do without 


Lucifer! "' 


CHANGES HER MIND 


She was still smiling, but then suddenly she changed 
her mind again. She was as changeable as the 
weather, only her temperature seemed to drop even 
faster on bad days. 
"They must go," she said to Father Holton. 
"This must remain a white parish. I want to 
avoid an open scandal about it if at all possible. You 
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should really call on them and let them know they 
should be attending a Negro church." 

"There isn't a Negro church," Father Holton 
said, very quietly. 

"Why, there certainly is a Negro church and it's 
only about two miles down Placidia Road," 

Mrs. Phoenix told him. "I can't understand how 
you can sit there and try to tell me that..."' 

"There isn't a Negro church and there isn't a 
white church," Father Holton broke in. He was 
speaking with great restraint but with great convic- 
tion. "There is only one Church which knows no 
color or race or class barriers because it is the 
mystical Body of Christ." 

You could have heard a pin drop. I didn't even 
dare purr. 

Then she came back at him again, and she 
seemed angrier. 

- "T'm not up on my theology in the way you are," 
she replied. My, my, I could scarcely believe it. 
"But Harry and I will cancel our pledge if the colored 
family stays. It's that simple. And you may find 
yourself without any church one of these daysif you 
try to force peole against their wills." 


JOHNSONS ARE PEOPLE 


''The Johnsons are people too.'' His words came very 
quickly. "And if I can't follow the Gospel, how can I 
go on trying to preach it?" 

Father Holton was looking down at his hands. 
Mrs. Phoenix didn't say anythingnow. She had opened 


her handbag. 
I leaped up onto the desk, looked at them and then 


I yawned. I started moving my tail. Father Holton 


would know immediately that I was angry, because I 
always move my tail when I'm angry. I twisted it, 
then I brought it up into the air, made it move ina 
kind of circle, and finally I pulled it up against my 
body. 

"The cat's black, '"' Father Holton said. 

I stopped moving my tail. 

Mrs. Phoenix stopped moving her hand around in 
her bag. She just looked at him. 

"Lucifer is black. The cat's black," he repeated. 
"Aren't you conscious of color in anything but people ? 
Or does color prejudice just affect human beings ?"' 

Mrs. Phoenix gazed down at me. 

I know the moment would not come agdin and that 
I had a role to play init. Nonchalantly, without 
flicking my eye, I moved closer to her. Then I 
purred, ever so softly at first, and brushed against 
her hand which had come toward me. 


NO LOGIC! 


"Why, there's no logic...'' Her voice died out. 
There was a long silence. "I don't see how you can 
say such a thing. It makes no sense whatsoever, 
and besides...'' She stopped speaking again. 

I purred up a storm. 

Mrs. Phoenix took out her handkerchief from her 
handbag and blew her nose. Golly, everybody 
seemed to have a cold that month. I thought she 
did, too, until I noticed the tears in her eyes. And 
then, before I could smile at her again, she was 
gone. | 

Father Holton looked at me. 
look I like so well on him. g 


It was that happy 


New Publication 


The Church Speaks, published after the 1964 General Convention, includes resolutions, 


position papers, excerpts from the Pastoral Letter, and resolutions from the Triennial 


Meeting of the Women. It is available for 50 cents from The Seabury Bookstore, 815 Second 


Avenue, New York 10017. 


The 1955, 1958 (both 15 cents ) and 1961 ( 25 cents ) editions are also available, 
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BARRIERS TO NEGRO VOTING 


by John McKee Pratt, an Episcopal layman and attorney who serves as general 
counsel to the Commission on Religion and Race, National Council of Churches. 


In Lowndes County, Alabama, the county where 
Mrs. Viola Liuzzo was murdered the night the Selma- 
to-Montgomery March ended, there are 7,022 adults 
of voting age in the population. Of this number I, 900 
are whites and 5,122 are Negroes. According: to fig- 
ures released by the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference, 2,314 whites, or 122 per cent of the eli- 
gible whites, are registered voters, while no Negro 
is registered. In Dallas County, the principle city 
of which is Selma, two-thirds of the 14,400 white 
adults are registered voters while three per cent of 
the 15,115 Negro adults have the franchise. te. 
These arebut two of the more than 100 hard-core 
southern counties where Negroes have been systema- 
tically excluded from gaining the right to vote. The 
plight of the potential Negrovoter inthe South, which 
has beena national scandal for the past seventy-five 
years, has finally achieved national recognition because 
of recent events inSelma, and the proposed Voting 
Rights Billof 1965 is the result. The question which 
white Americans should be asking themselves as the 
bill moves toward passage is how havethe whites been 
able to keep Negroes off the voting rolls and how ef- 
fectively will the new bill remedy the situation? 


THE LITERACY TEST 


The first roadblock to registration is the literacy test. 
There is a double way in which literacy test are used 
by southern registrars to keep Negroes from the rolls 


first by requiring Negroes to follow strictly the 
letter of the law while giving white applicants the 
benefit of the doubt. Thus, Negroes who don't spell 
out their middle names are rejected as applicants 
while whites who make the same mistake become 
registered. Second, and more significant, is the 
constitutional interpretation question on the literacy | 
test. An applicant is asked to copy a section of the 
state constitution and interpret it. Negroes are given 
exceedingly difficult sections to interpret; whites are 


.-given relatively simple sections. More than that, 
the registrar is the sole judge of deciding whether 


the interpretation is sufficient. 


JUSTICE DEPARTMENT BRINGS SUITS 


Under powers given it in the 1957 and 1960 Civil 
Rights Acts, the Justice Department has brought | 
more than fifty suits seeking to require registrars 
to apply the tests nondiscriminately. In a recent 
book, Burke Marshall, former Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Civil Rights Division, con- 
fessed that the suits had done pathetically little to 
stop the practice. 

The new Voting Rights Bill attempts to overcome 
the literacy test barrier in two ways: first by elimi-~ 
nating the literacy test altogether whenever certain 
criteria (such as less-than fifty per centof registered 
voters voting in the last general election) are met, 
and secondly by giving the Attorney General power 
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to call for the appointment of federal registrars 
to supercede the local registrars whenever the 
Attorney General determines that Negro applicants 
are being discriminated against. While certain 
geographical areas of the South may be omitted 
from coverage in the bill's final version, the bill 
is a giant step forward in overcoming the power 
of local registrars to use literacy tests to deny 
voting rights to Negroes. 


THE POLL TAX 


The second barrier to Negro voting is the poll tax 
which still exists in Mississippi, Alabama, Vir- 
ginia and Texas. A recent amendment to the 
United States Constitution prohibits the require- 
ment of a poll tax as a prerequisite to voting in 
any federal election, The Voting Rights Bill as 
proposed by the President did not eliminate state 
poll tax requirements. An amendment eliminating 
the poll tax in all state and local elections was 
added to the bill in both the Senate and House 
committees which considered the measure. Con- 
tinued opposition to this amendment by the admini- 
stration, however, on the grounds that it may well 
be unconstitutional, makes it uncertain whether 
the final bill will strike down this barrier. 


‘PHYSICAL INTIMIDATION 


A third method of preventing Negroes from voting 
is the use of physical intimidation against those 
Negroes who either attempt to register or, if 
voters, attempt to exercise their franchise, The 
new bill would allow federal officials, U. S. Mar- 
shalls and F. B. I. agents, to act as observers 
at polling places and creates strong criminal 
penalties for anyone who threatens or intimidates 
registrants or voters. As of this writing, it is 
unclear whether the bill will also provide protec- 
tion for those such as the student volunteers in 
Mississippi last summer who are assisting Ne- 
groes in their efforts to register and vote, 


ECONOMIC INTIMIDA TION 


Economic intimidation has been the fourth weapon 
in the arsenal of the southern power structure, 
Negroes who attempted to register found their 
names printed in the local press and lost their 
jobs shortly thereafter, with little chance of get- 
ting another one from a white employer in the town. 
Maids were fired, janitors released, leases can- 
celled, mortgages foreclosed, This is an area 
untouched by the present legislation--unless a very 
broad reading is given to the language establish- 
ing criminal penalties for "Intimidating." 
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WILL THE NEW BILL DO THE JOB? 


Will the new bill do the job? It is always dangerous 
to predict that a barrier which has lasted for three- 
quarters of a century--and particularly a barrier 
which has been maintained by the wiley resourcefulness 
of the southern white establishments so successfully 
that it has withstood the three assaults of the Civil 
Rights Acts of 1957, 1960, and 1964--is now about to 
crumble, but I personally believe that the legislation 
now before Congress will do exactly that. Unless, of 
course, the bill is emasculated on the floor of the Con- 
gress. Just as there are still a few Lester Maddox's 
around to stand against the tide of the public accomo- 
dations laws, so there will be those die-hards who will 
try to prevent the operation of the new law. But they 
will be in a decided minority, I believe, and will not 
be able to hold back the registration of the millions of 
Negroes which this bill will facilitate. As Mrs. Mal- 
colm Peabody said to a mass rally in St. Agustine the 
night of her release from jail there: "I am more and 
more certain that the walls are tumbling down." 

One final thought--which was best expressed by 
President Johnson in his historic address to a special 
Joint Session of the Congress: 


"But even if we pass this bill, the battle will not 
be over. What happened in Selma is part of a far 
larger movement which reaches into every section 
and state of America. Itis the effort of American 
Negroes to secure for themselves the full bless- 
ings of American life. Their cause must be our 
cause, too." g | 


New Publication 


For every young man preparing to register 
with the Selective Service, the booklet Choos- 
ing Your Draft Classification is important 
reading. Options for military service are 
presented and specific ways of meeting the 
obligation discussed. It contains special facts 
about classification as a conscientious objec- 
tor: what the law says, what the Church says; 
what procedure to follow to meet both Church 
and state requirements. All eighteen draft 
classifications are listed with helpful explana- 
tions. 

Choosing Your Draft Classification may 
be obtained from Seabury Bookstore, 815 
Second Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017. 
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~ GREAT DAY! 


Reflections on the Montgomery March 


by Charles R, Lawrence. Dr. Lawrence, a professor 
of sociology, Brooklyn College, is a consultant 
to the Department of Christian Social Relations. 


Whether the line ofmarchincluded 25, 000 participants, 
as estimated by the press, the 50,000 claimed by the 
master of ceremonies, or somewhere in between, it 
was a mighty procession, Across the sound of para- 
phrased spirituals and gospel songs, the words of an 
old Negro jubilee kept coming to mind: 


Great day! 

Great day and the righteous marchin', 
Great day. 

God's gonna buil' up Zion's wall. 


This is the day of jubilee: 
God's gonna buil' up Zion's wall 


God's gonna set his people free.... 


March 25 - the day of the final march to the 


_ capitol from which the only flags visible are those of 


the state and the late Confederacy - was a great day; 
though the marchers were only relatively righteous. 


DAY OF WITNESS 


It was a day of spiritual witness. There was an ob- 


vious presence of our major religious traditions in 


the hundreds of ministers, priests, rabbis, and nuns, 
and by the fact that the vast majority of the marchers 
were religious believers. Agnostics and secular 
humanists and persons of no articulated faith were 
also there, and they were very much a part of this 
spiritual witness and experience. .As a friend remarked 


recently in another connection, we were bound to- 
gether by the highest common factor, rather than the 
lowest common denominator, Nonviolent veterans of 
the struggle from Montgomery-to-Selma were pro- 
foundly united with those of us who had come to make 
common cause on this high day of triumph (and, inci- 
dentally, to enjoy an unearned increment of relatively 
vicarious involvement). 


POLITICAL SYMBOLISM 


It was a day pregnant with political symbolism, 
Montgomery had cradled not only the Confederacy, 
but the first largescale manifestation of nonviolent 
direct action in the struggle for Negro rights, the bus 
protest. Mrs. Rosa Parks, whose quiet and simple 
act of refusing to be segregated had precipitated that 
protest, was there. This pilgrimage on behalf of a 
fuller emancipation of Negroes came, moreover, only 
a few days before the centennial of the fall of the 
Confederacy, a fact commemorated by the presence 
in the line of march of some of America's most dis- 
tinguished historians. The active intervention of the 
federal judiciary and the strongest speech ever made 
by an American president on civil rights seemed to 
presage the final demise of the compromise of 1876 
and to be an earnest enforcement of the Fifteenth 
Amendment yet to come, 

Members of the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee (SNCC) and younger SCLC (Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference ) workers were very 
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much in evidence; and they were very impressive. 
These highly idealistic young people have been tem- 
-pered in the furnace of a hard and dangerous struggle. 
Some of them have left college or graduate school and 
others have gone directly from high school to work at 
voter registration and freedom schools. Many have 
found self-fulfillment; and, together, they have 
founded one of America's few indigenous radical 
movements. It was they who insisted that the voter 
registration campaigns be taken into the rural black 
belt counties of Alabama, Georgia, and Mississippi, 
areas which they considered the pus pockets of a 
sick society and the most blatant manifestations of 
an evil system in which we are all implicated. The 
entire country, they reasoned, would see itself 
mirrored in the injustice and violence of Greenwood, 
Albany, and Selma, repent, and seek to be made 
whole. Thanks to the callousness of Sheriff Clark, 
‘the unanticipated courage of black belt Negroes, and 
the martyrdom oi Jimmie Lee Jackson and James 
Reeb, the strategy of going to "the sickest part of 
society'' seemed to be bearing fruit. 


COVER ALL BASES 


The sheer demands of survival have taught these 
young people the necessity of having all bases covered. 
They had, therefore, achieved a discipline and sense 
of responsibility about mundane things that would sur- 
prise their former teachers, not to speak of their 
parents, They did admirable work on Hosea Williams' 
Logistics Committee, coordinating the transportation 
of thousands, maintaining walkie-talkie communication, 
and not infrequently reminding their elders of real 
dangers so easily forgotten in a festive atmosphere, 

Despite the euphoria of the Great Day, there 
were things to give one pause: 

For entirely understandable reasons, references 
to Jim Clark and George Wallace were not always 
within the bounds of the strict canons of nonviolence; 
and it wasn't easy to remember that they, like our- 
selves, are victims as wellas perpetuators of injustice. 

While the federal government had no alternative 
but to supply the only kind of police protection at its dis- 
posal - federalized National Guard and military police, 
one could not be completely sanguine about a demonstra- 
tion of nonviolence protected by Armed Might, 

‘The Selma-Montgomery March, including the pro- 
cession tothe state capitol, will probably remain one of 
the historic water marks inthe struggle for human 
dignity. Itis tobe hoped thatits inspiration willbe re- 
flected in greater political participation of Negroes in 
theblackbelt, It is also to be hoped that those of us who 
journeyed from far places to participate in the march 
will redouble our commitment to Selma, particularly 
through attention to the urgent agenda of freedom in our 
home towns, sg 
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BOOK REVIEW 


TOO LITTLE AND TOO LATE? 


(The Pastor and The Race Issue was written by 
Daisuke Kitagawa, an American clergyman born in 
Japan. He has served parishes in California and the 
midwest. He is chairman of the Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Secretariat on Racial and Ethnic Relations, 
World Council of Churches and éxecutive secretary 
of the Division of Domestic Mission, Home Depart- 
ment, Episcopal Church Center, New York City. 
The book, published by the Seabury Press, is $3.50) 


Daisuke Kitagawa has written a profoundly disturbing 
book. It is intended as a reflection upon the role of 
the pastor in the cure of souls in a social context 
where "... racism ... has engraved itself in most 
Americans as a kind of second nature." 

As he proceeds with his reflection, Dr. Kitagawa 
reveals a firm grasp upon the whole pastor's role as 
well as upon the critical nature of the racial situation 
in the nation and the significance of the world-wide 


revolution of which this American situation is a part. 


"|, failure to accord Negro citizens full civil rights 
in America is tantamount to a breakdown of demo- 
cracy itself, which could have world-wide ramifica- 
tions. "' : 

The discussion moves through consideration of 
preaching, counseling and Christian action. The 
pastoral vocation of the clergyman and the theologi- 
cal dimension of the race issue are emphasized 
within the context of issues and realities confronting 
the Church and society. 

The book is a kind of tour de force which raises 
many more questions and issues - exposes many 
more needs and failings than it develops programs 
or gives bold projections. It suffers in part from 
the fact that the central material comes from a 
series of lectures. The reader is left eager to ex- 
plore some of the ramifications of the hints and 
guidelines thrown out -- an exploration which un- 
doubtedly occurred in the conference setting in which 
the lectures were orginally delivered. 

One value of The Pastor and the Race Issue is 
its concentration on the pastor and his role at a 


time when the race issue presents the danger of 
creating a number of civil rights oriented clergy 
unable to relate a necessary and valid concern with 
changing the social context to the task of the cure 
of souls inextricably bound up in their society. 

The far greater danger looms on the other side, _ 
however, and Dr. Kitagawa gives little comfort to 
those who would remain in the limbo of religious 
institutionalism, prostituting the Gospel into com- 
fortable advice while God is shattering the false 
security shored up by separations in Church and 
society. No solace can be found here for the clergy- 
man who clings to a false concept of the pastor's 
role which protects him and prevents the Church from. 
confronting the burden and glory of the Crucifixion. 
"Crucifixion is no mere fiction, but stark reality, in 
this life, and apart from it reconciliation is wholly 
inconceivable. The way of the Cross is the only way 


.to a vital community, and a vital community alone 


can reflect the witness of the Church in a divided 
world." 

The profoundly disturbing quality of the book, lies 
in the fact that it probably does fill a real need. The 
all-embracing racism which permeates our society 
and our Church exposes a profound confusion about 
the nature of the Church and its ministry anda miser- 
able inability on the part of the Church to be an agent 
of God's reconciliation. The questions raised by 
Dr. Kitagawa have been largely unexplored. The 
basic facts and interpretations of the present histori- 
cal and social context of God's act of reconciliation _ 
are all too rarely manifest in the daily acts and deeds 
of the clergy. If Dr. Kitagawa's book stimulates many 
to engage in the task of thinking in action that he out-. 
lines then it may be that the resources of the pastoral 
ministry can be mobilized to recall the people of God 
to do the good works He has prepared for us to walk 
in. 

I hope Dr. Kitagawa will go on to supply some of 
the rich case material and knowledge of a variety of 
disciplines which underly the material in The Pastor 
and the Race Issue. Those who accept his invitation 
to a desperately needed program for pastors , stand 
in need of his further help. -- James Breeden 
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CURRENT REGISTRATION AND VOTING STATISTICS 
IN ELEVEN SOUTHERN STATES 


by Charles C. Humpstone. Mr. Humpstone is an attorney on the 
staff of the Office of General Counsel, United States Commission 
on Civil Rights. The views expressed in this article are those of 
the author and do not necessarily represent those of the U.S. Com- 
_mission on Civil Rights. 


Negro registration, in most of the South, is changing; in some states, changing rapidly. In 
part, new registration figures reflect a change in social and political climate; in part, they 
show the results of changes in Federal laws and increasing enforcement efforts by the | 


Federal government, 


One of the difficulties hampering architects of pending voting legislation is the lack of 
- accurate registration figures by race. These are especially difficult to obtain for individual 
counties or municipalities, 


Official figures for Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, and Virginia are published at varying 
intervals, The accuracy of even these official figures varies from state to state depending 
upon the purpose for which the state uses the figures, Virginia, for example, collects the 
figures only as a basis for computing the number of new voter registration books. needed, 
‘Since only approximate figures are needed they may not reflect registration efforts. 


- LOCAL FIGURES 


Alabama registrars publish their local registration figures periodically but irregularly 
enough so that collection of figures from the local weekly newspapers has not proven suc- 
cessful. Since no state official promulgates such figures, they are published only as unoffi- 
cial estimates by statewide newspapers, In Georgia and South Carolina, newspaper reporters 
are also the principal source of registration figures. Mississippi is even more difficult. 
The only accurate current figures are those compiled by the Justice Department in the pro- 
cess of preparing for, or conducting, litigation against registrars under present Federal 
voting laws, These are available for less than half the counties in the state, North Carolina 
county figures are also currently available only for a few counties. Texas and Tennessee 
publish county registration figures not broken down by race, 


Nevertheless estimates for each of these states by newspaper writers, political leaders, 
civil rights workers, and others are made and reveal a good deal about the progress of 


Negro enfranchisement, 


The Southern Regional Council Voter Education Project has provided the following com- 
parative registration figures: 
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1947 1952 1956 1958 1964 
Alabama 6,000 25, 224 53, 366 70,000 111,000 
Arkansas 47,000 61, 413 69, 677 64,023 105, 000 
Florida 49,000 120, 900 148, 703 144, 810 300, 000 
Georgia 125, 000 144, 835 163, 389 161,958 270,000 
Louisiana 10,000. 120,000 161, 410 131,068 164, 000 
Mississippi 9,000 20,000 20, 000 20,000 28, 500 
North Carolina 75,000 100,000 135, 000 150,000 258, 000 
South Carolina 20, 000 80, 000 99, 890 57,978 144, 000 
Tennessee 80,000 85,000 90, 000 185,000 218, 000 
Texas 100,000 181,916 214, 000 226, 818 375, 000 
Virginia 48,000 69,326 82, 603 92,172 200, 000 

995,000 1,008,614 1,238,038 1,303, 827 2,173,500 — 


Notwithstanding these gains the exclusion of Negroes from the electoral process is 
still widespread. As of November 1964, one county in Alabama, two in Florida, seven in 
Mississippi, and one in Virginia, each with substantial non-white populations, had not one 
registered Negro voter, | 


Furthermore, of southern counties with populations of more than one hundred voting 
age Negroes, at least 136 still have less than ten per cent of this population registered. 


Here is a breakdown for the states for which county registration figures by race are 


available: 
Counties with more than 100 
voting age Negro residents but 
State less than ten per cent registration 
Alabama 18 
Arkansas 1 
Florida 2 
Georgia (1962 figures ) 30 
Louisiana 12 
South Carolina 2 
Virginia Set & 
68 : 


As noted, statewide, current, county figures by race, are not available for Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas, 


Mississippi remains a special case, It is estimated that Negro registration exceeds - 
ten per cent in only fourteen of the state's eighty-two counties. Of the remaining sixty-eight | 
counties all have substantial Negro populations, most are more than one-third Negro, The 
figure of sixty-eight, shown on the chart is, therefore, doubled when Mississippi counties 


are added to the list. 


Three North Carolina counties fell below the ten per cent standard in 1961 but may 
since have increased registration, Tennessee Negro registration has increased so sub- 
stantially that estimates from earlier figures are not profitable, The same is true for 
Texas, where it is estimated now that the per cent of Negro registration, statewide, is 


higher than white registration, 


Professor James Prothro of the University of North Carolina has reported surveys 
which indicate that in 1960, outside of the southern states, eighty per cent of the whites and 
seventy-eight per cent of the Negroes were registered to vote, while in the southern states, 
in 1961, only twenty-three per cent of the voting age Negroes and sixty-six per cent of voting 


age whites are registered. 
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The present comparative percentages, by race, show that a wide discrepancy endures, 
except in Florida, Tennessee, and Texas, 


Per cent Registered by Color 


Voting Voting 
Age White Per cent Age Non-white Per cent 
Population Registered Population Registered 
- Alabama 1,353, 038 69.2 481,230 23. 
Arkansas 850, 643 65.4 192, 626 54.4 
Florida 2,617,438. 74.8 470, 306 63.7 
Georgia 1,797,062 74.5 612, 910 44, 
Louisiana 1,289, 216 80.5 514,589 32. 
Mississippi 748, 266 70.2 422,256 6.7 
North Carolina 2,005, 955 96.8 950, 929 46.8, 
South Carolina 895, 147 75.7 371,104 38.8 
Tennessee 1,779,018 72.9 313, 873 | 69.4 
Texas 4,884,769 93.2 649,412 57.7 
_ Virginia 1,876, 167 59.2 436,720 45.7 


Unfortunately statistics on voting, by race, are not presently available. 


Total figures for voting in the southern states indicate a generally low level of political 
7. participation, The following table shows total votes cast in the November 1964 Presidential 
; election averaged against total population estimated as of November 1964, 


| State Per cent Voting 
Alabama 36.0 
Arkansas 49.9 
:. Florida 52.7 
: Georgia 43.2 | 
Louisiana 47.3 
Mississippi 32.9 
| North Carolina 51.8 
| South Carolina 38.0 
Tennessee 51.1 : 
Texas 44.4 
Virginia 41.0 


| The figures may be contrasted with those for the New England States and other repre- 
| | sentative states outside the South, 


State Per cent Voting 
Connecticut 71.8 
Maine . 68.6 
Massachusetts 71.3 ; 
New Hampshire 72.8 
Rhode Island 68.7 
Vermont 68.0 
California 64.7 | 
Illinois 74.0 
New York 63.2 


It is noteworthy that Alabama and Mississippi legislators have, within the past two months, | 
commenced consideration of measures to diminish the effect of anticipated Federal legisla- | 
tion by reducing the onerous requirements of their state voting laws. 


It is to be hoped that the temporary remedies imposed by the proposed Federal legisla- 
tion will both result in the permanent removal of voting barriers by state action and will 
encourage and sustain a wider and more enduring exercise of the right to vote. 
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Family Life Study 


The General Convention of 1964 asked the Executive Council to undertake three pieces of work in the 
field of family life. The work to be completed for the 1967 Convention includes: 

1. Develop recommendations on what more the Episcopal Church can do to promote birth 
control around the world. 

2. Conduct studies on the Christian understanding of sexual behavior. 

3. Give special attention to resources within the Church for premarital and marital counseling, 
and encourage professional training so that the Church can more adequately minister in these areas. 

All three have been assigned to the Executive Council's Joint Staff Committee on Family Life. 
Plans are now underway to carry out the studies. 

The Joint Committee had already begun a study of existing marriage and family counseling 
resources before receiving the Convention's mandate. This study forms the main agenda item of 
the third Family Life Consultation at Brugler House, Greenwich, Connecticut, June 7-9. From 
facts gathered about Church-related marriage counseling services, the members of the Consultation 
are asked to develop recommendations for creating more adequate resources. Participants, in 
addition to the Joint Committee, include persons engaged in some aspect of family life work. These 
persons, known as Associates, have been carrying out studies or projects with the Joint Committee 
for three years. 

Single copies of the study of marriage and family counseling resources will be available after 
July 1 by writing Mrs. Muriel S. Webb, Associate Director of Christian Social Relations, 815 
Second Avenue, New York 10017. She is Chairman of the Joint Staff Committee on Family Life. 


PHOTOS: Front cover, Courtesy of National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People ( NAACP ). 
Page 4, Courtesy of Congress of Racial Equality (CORE). 


Page 14, Religious News Service. 
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With...deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
They beat—and a Voice beat 
More instant than the Feet— 

“All things betray thee, who betrayest Me.” 


FRANCIS THOMPSON 


Men are on the move in our land today, marching in response to inner 


stirrings which have aroused them to witness to freedom for every atewnwey eums favre © CAneED 


Executive Council, Episcopal Church Center 


American citizen. Their pace is relentless. Of different races and creeds, 815 Second Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017 

they are united by their conviction that all Americans are destined for Enclosed is my contribution to the Church and Race 
freedom. For them, there can be no genuine peace until this destiny — 

is accepted and achieved. Their goal has its own ‘‘majestic instancy’’: Name 


the freedom they seek is NOW. 


Address 
Every Church person, of every race, is involved in this American revolu- 
tion. You can make your involvement count. Your gift to the Church City & State 
and Race Fund helps the Church participate so that all men may benefit Please make your check payable to Lindley M. Franklin, Jr., 


Treasurer, and mark it ‘“‘Church and Race Fund.” 


from this move toward freedom. Please send your contribution today. 


Second-class postage 
Paid at New York, New York 


Ernest Goodman 
Director, Information Services 
Howard University 
Washington 1, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Goodman: 


Please forgive me for not answering this letter more quickly. 
As you undoubtedly know, we have been in the midst of an up- 
surge in NOrthern Civil Rights action in the last few weeks. 

I hope the following information will suffice for your immediate 
needs. 


ACADEMIC DEGREES--B.S., Wiley College, Marshall, Texas, 1936. 
| B.D., Howard University, Washington, D.C., 1941 


MAJOR AWARDS--John Dewey Award, 1962; 
Bill of Rights Awerd 
American Veterans Comittee 
Merit Award of Elks 
(Numerous other organizational ewards) 


MEMBERSHIP IN ORGANIZATIONS--Board of Directors ACLU 

Board of Direetors ADA 

Executive Board American Committee of Af 
on Africa 

Board of Governors Boys Athletic League 

A Chairman March on Washington Comittee 

CALL Committee 

American Negro 
on Africa 


rehip Comittee 


I hope this list of Mr. Parmer's various awards, degrees and organize 
tional memberships successfully adds to your biographical material. 

Incidentally, I am very glad that you brought this to our attention-- 
as a result I am now in the midst of re-writing Mr. Farmer's biograply 
in a much more extensive way so that this won't happen in the future. 


My kindest regards, 


Howarp UNIvERSITY 8 
WASHINGTON 1, D.C. ce 


DIVISION OF February 4, 1964 
INFORMATION SERVICES 


Miss Glenda Lubelsky 
Secretary to James Farmer 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Miss Lubelsky: 


We are rapidly approaching our publication deadline for the 
information on Mr. Farmer which we requested in our letter of 
January 21. We shall appreciate it greatly if you will mail 
the requested information to us immediately in order that we may 
have it in the hands of the printer not later than Friday, 
February 7. 


Many thanks for your consideration and cooperation. 


tone 


NY | , I 

NOS, Jeg lULel 
Ernest E, Goodman 
Director 
Information Services 
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DIVISION OF 
INFORMATION SERVICES 


Howarp UNIvERSITY 
WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 


January 21, 1964 


Miss Glenda Lubelsky Ny 
Secretary to James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Miss Lubelsky: 


At this late date we find that we are extremely short on 
biographical information regarding Mr. Farmer. We were able 
to use the information which you were kind enough to send on 
December 17 for an advanced story to the newspapers on Mr. 
Farmer's selection for an Alumni Achievement Award. The story 
should be appearing in the papers in your area this week. ~-For 
our Charter Day exercises, we also publish a program which con- 
tains a rather comprehensive biographical sketch on each of the 
award recipients. The information which we have on Mr. Farmer 
at this time is rather sketchy. I am enclosing a copy of it 
to give you an idea of what we have. 


It will help us greatly if you will forward to us immediately 
information on such items as honors and awards received by Mr. 
Farmer, positions which he has held other than those listed on 
the enclosed mimeographed sheet, organizations in which he holds 
membership, etc. 


Many thanks for your consideration and cooperation. 


Ernest E. Goodman 
Director 
Information Services 


Enclosure 


et tinatninons . 


Howarpvp UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 


ye 


—— ofa December 31, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director 


CORE 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Supplementary to my letter of December 9, I am pleased to 
extend to you and a ear of your selection a cordial invitation 
to attend a luncheon immediately following the morning exercises 
on Charter Day, March 2, 1964. The luncheon will be held in the 
Trustee Dining Room, Baldwin Hall. Members of the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Trustees, which meets that afternoon, 
will be present. 

Warm regards of the Christmas Season to you. 

Very truly yours, 


, Oe, 


G. Frederick Stanton 
secretary of the University 


ae 


Howarp UNIvERSITY 
WASHINGTON 1, D.C. 


December 13, 1963 
DIVISION OF 
INFORMATION SERVICES 


Miss Glenda Lubelsky 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 
Dear Miss Lubelsky: 

We shall appreciate it greatly if you will send to 
us, by return mail, a biographical sketch of Mr. James 
L. Farmer. We need this sketch in publicizing the 


Alumni Achievement Award he is to receive on March 2. 


Very truly yours, 


Ernest E. Goodman 
Director of Information Services 


/bf 


I am looking forvard to being vith you on March 2. 


Sincerely yours, 


inden haces 


Howarp University +1. Elie S/L 
WASHINGTON 1, D.C. | 


Hoeft 7y 


OFFICE OF | December 9, 1963 


THE SECRETARY 
} rae | 
geet 1 e% P C6 eek 

Mr. James Farmer 
National Director 
CORE 

38 Park Row 


New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Confirming the word communicated by telephone on Friday, December 6, 
it is indeed a pleasure to advise you that the Executive Committee of the 
Howard University Board of Trustees, at its meeting on that day, authorized 
the conferring upon you of an alumni award for distinguished post-graduate 
achievement in the field of Human Rights, at the Charter Day Exercises on 


Monday, March 2, 1964. 


The Exercises will be held in Cramton Auditorium, Sixth and Fairmont 
Streets, N. W., on the University Campus, at 10:30 A.M. You are requested 
to come to the entrance at the north driveway adjoining the building at 
10:00 A.M. Inasmuch as there will be reserved seating for family members 
who accompany you, please advise me as to the number. 


If you prefer to bring your academic gown, hood, and cap, this may be 
done; or, if you let me know your height, weight, and head size, this office 
will arrange for the regalia to be available to you for the occasion. 


| You and your immediate family are invited to be guests at the Charter 
Day Banguet, at 8:00 P.M. At the Banquet, which will be a black tie func- 
tion, you will be presented, and expected to make remarks of approximately 


ten minutes on any subject of your choice. 


Also, you and your immediate family are invited to be guests of the 
University. Because of the full occupancy of University residence halls 
by students, we shall arrange accommodations at a local hotel, if this 


meets with your concurrence. 


We look forward to your presence at the University on March 2. 
Cordial regards and best wishes to you and your family. 


c Very truly yours, 


] 
PL, Pudirrck) sna 


G. Frederick Stanton 
secretary of the University 


RE ei le penphcontile RD | hates 


December 26, 1963 


Mr. E. 8. Fish 

4 & P Tea Company, Inc. 
Graybar Building 

420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 17 


Dear Mr. Fish: 


Mr. Farmer has asked me to thank you for your 
letter of December 11 and to give you what details we 
have so far on the presentation of the award at Howard . 


University. 


The ceremonies will be held on Monday, March 2, 
beginning with exercises at 10:00 A.M., and concluding 
with a banquet at 8:00 P.M. May I suggest that you 
write to Mr. G. Frederick Stanton, Secretary of the 
University, fur further details. 


Sincerely yours, 


Glenda Lubelsky 
Secretary to 
James Farmer 


fern pec 2 183 
THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA COMPANY, ING. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
GRAYBAR BUILDING, 420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


December 11, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer, 
National Director CORE, 
38 Park Row, 

New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Just a quick note to say I thoroughly 
enjoyed our get acquainted session yesterday. 


There is second thought: 


When Howard University honors you in 
April, I wonder if it might occur at a luncheon 
or dinner. If so, I would be pleased to buy a 
ticket and attend. 


It would be very kind &f you would 
let me know. 


Sincerely yours, 


Ef” 


E.S. Fish, Manager 
Community Relations Department 
ESF:ds 


ng” spanner y, Rwar ky 


Greetings. It is very fitting that you memorialize Dr.\ W.E.B. DuBois |today 


A giant among men, h s the father of protest against discrimination in 


America, a rent (Soeseaaer a grand literary figure, and certainly a large 


contributor to a fuller understanding of the souls of black folk. 


FEB 10 1964 


DUBOIS MEMORIAL COMMITTEE 


248 West 139th Street @ New York, N. Y. 10030 


Wve SV 


Initiating Sponsors 


James Baldwin 

Mrs. Daisy Bates 

Dr. Algernon Black 
Arna Bontemps 

Rabbi Stanley R. Brav 
Dr. Marguerite Cartwright 
Dr. Kenneth B. Clark 
Ossie Davis 

Dr. John Hope Franklin 
Rev. Milton A. Galamison 
Rabbi Roland B. Gittelsohn 
Dr. Charles G. Gomillion 
Lorraine Hansberry 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes 
Langston Hughes 

John Killens 

John H. Lewis 

Bishop Edgar A. Love 

Dr. Benjamin E. Mays 

Dr. John A. Mackay 

Dr. Linus Pauling 
Clarence Pickett 

Sidney Poitier 

Percival L. Prattis 


Bishop Stephen G. Spottswood 


Rev. Gardner C. Taylor 
Rabbi Jacob J. Weinstein 
Dr. Charles H. Wesley 
Roy Wilkins 


Mr. James Farmer 

JCongress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 

Dear Mr. Farmer: a 


We are pleased to announce that the Memorial Tribute 
to Dr. W.E.B.DuBois, to be held at Carnegie Hall on 
February 23, is progressing very well. 


A significant part of the program will be the tributes 
received from cultural and civic leaders at home and 


abroad. 


We would welcome, and take this opportunity to invite 
you to send, a message from you to this Tribute. 


Your early response will greatly facilitate the work 
of the Program Committee. | 


For the Program Committee 


OD/1j 


>| 


2] 


Ha lew | 


Jun8 15, 1964 


Mr. Walter Reuther 
President, UAW : 
8000 East Jefferson Avenue | : 
Detroit, Mich. 48214 : 


Dear Walter: | 


I am pleased to confirm my acceptance of your 
kind invitation to serve on the temporary steering committee 
of the Citizens Crusade Against woven ey and attend the 
national convention. — 


Se Wid be eid ie te ven dedin, and 2 tn Seti | 
forward to our meeting. : , 


Cerdially yours, 


James Farmer 
National Director 


PF 


| * cases “UAW DETROIT” Pld t HK, 6 


BO00 EAST JEFFERSON AVE. 
£ee « tay MICHIGAN 48214 
PHONE 926 -+-S @SO SEG 
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INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AEROSPACE & AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA-UAW 


WALTER PF. RENRTHER cc cctvtas PRESIDENT EMIL MAZEY..... SECRETARY-TREASURER 
LEONARD WOOODCOCK..vVICE-PRESIDENT PAT GREATHOUSE....... VICE-PRESIDENT 
June 9, 1964 
James Farmer, Director of Organization AS 
Committee on Racial Equality RS 


34 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Iam pleased indeed that you have agreed to serve 
on the temporary steering committee for the Citizens Crusade 


Against Poverty. 


There will be a dinner meeting of the temporary 
steering committee on Tuesday, June 23, 1964 at 7:00 P.M. 
at the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, D.C. The preliminary 
national conference will be held the following day, June 24, 
1964, also at the Mayflower Hotel, as was indicated in my 
letter dated June 5, 1964, 


¢ 


I shall look forward with special pleasure to seeing 
you at our dinner meeting, which, we trust, will mark the 
beginning of a meaningful and significant citizens' effort in 
the Crusade against poverty. 


Sincerely, 


UJ oN 
Walter P. Reuther, President 
International Union, UAW 


WPR:rs 
oeiu4Z 
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COwmt-ec 
NORMAN THOMAS 80th Birthday Committee 


ROOM 402 1182 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10001 LE 2-1452 


October 1, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer | rs | rd 1968 
CORE | 

o8 Park Row 

New York 58, Ne Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Norman Thomas will be eighty years old on November 20th, 1964. Men 
like Norman Thomas are rare in any country or age, and we know that you 
count it a singular privilege in having him as an influence and as a part 
of your life. We would like you to join us in showing him the depth of 
our affection and esteen. 


For those who are in New York or can get there the afternoon of 
Sunday, December 6th, there will be a birthday party at the Hotel Astor. 
Separate invitations to that affair will be sent out, but you might want 
to make a note of the date now. It will be an opportunity for many per- 
sons to congratulate Norman Thomas personally. 


In addition, I am asking distinguished leaders and organizations - 
in America and in the free countries of the world - themselves deeply in- 
volved in the causes close to his heart, to send Norman Thomas a message 
of congratulations and tribute. These messages will be bound in a volume 
for presentation to him as a permanent remembrance of the occasion. . 


I know that he would be profoundly pleased to have some words of 
felicitation from you. May I ask you to let me have your message for j 
Norman Thomas' 80th birthday before October 20th. A return envelope is I 
enclosed for your convenience. Please send it air mail. | 


| The man we shall honor, as well as his many friends and admirers, 
will be enriched by your joining the company of the other distinguished 
world leaders in the cause of human dignity who will pay tribute to one 
of the great men of our time. 


Sinceyely yours 
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James Farmer, Director 
CORE 

34 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Iam honored in reporting to you that the Citizens Crusade Against 
Poverty at its Formal Founding Conference in New York on October 
13th unanimously voted you a member of its National Committee. 

I hope you will agree to serve in this capacity. ee 


As you know from participating in preliminary meetings, the CCAP 
is a non-partisan organization dedicated to eradicating poverty from 
the nation. Its program will be not only educational in character but 
will encompass as well activities on the national and community level 
designed to fulfill the objective of eliminating poverty from our midst. 
The Founding Conference determined that as part of its organizational 
structure, the ultimate source of policy authority in the organization 
would be an annual conference of all the participating organizations and 
individuals. The National Committee will be the highest authority 
between the annual conferences and will be responsible for the overall 
direction and implementation of both program and policy. 


At the New York meeting, it was agreed that a National Conference of 
CCAP be scheduled some time in February. At that Conference, final 
action will be taken concerning the designation of officers, the Executive 
Committee members, and the National Committee members, anda 
constitution and bylaws will be submitted for approval. Pending this 

- National Conference, CCAP will move forward in line with the statement 
of policy and program adopted at the New York meeting. I am enclosing 
a copy of it. I look forward to working with you at what I think will be a 
most challenging and rewarding undertaking. — 


I would appreciate you letting me know as soon as possible that you will 
agree to serve as a member of the National Committee. 


Sincerely, 


Walter P. Reuther ~~ 


Enclosure Chairman 


CRUSADE AGAINST POVERTY 
(CAP) © 


Statement of Policy and Program 
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CRUSADE AGAINST POVERTY (CAP) 


STATEMENT OF POLICY, PROGRAM AND STRUCTURE 


THE NEED 


Thirty-five million Americans are aliens in their native land. 


Millions of American families live in the sub-basements of 
our social structure. They are America's "have-not'' people. They are 
the denied and the disadvantaged. They are the dispossessed and the 
discriminated against. They are the old, the young, the Negroes and 
other minorities. They are the sick, the handicapped, the sharecroppers 
and the migratory workers. Our poor are the unemployed, the under- 
employed and the underprivileged. Materially and pschologically outcast, 
they are foreigners to the nation's prosperity, taunted day after day by 
the knowledge of an abundance which is always out of reach. 


It is not only that our poor are denied employment and 
opportunities for adequate income, decent housing, good education, medical 
care; it is that they are robbed of any sense of individual worth and of 
human dignity. They are cut off, forced to live outside the rest of our 
society, deprived of any sense of belonging and of participation, victims 
of a frustration so deep and so enveloping that hope is lost in the abyss 
of unrelenting squalor. | 


In the American past, poverty was a tragedy. Resources were 
scarcer than human needs and want was the cruel unavoidable fate for 
millions. Today, however, no nation in the world is as richly blessed with 
material wealth as America. The means are at hand to provide every 
American, young and old, with a decent standard of living. Yet millions of 
our people continue to live in abject poverty and the vicious cycle of poverty 
breeds only more poverty, the inevitable result of social and economic 
neglect and national indifference. 


The plight of these millions is a challenge to the people of our 
country and a call to dispel the indifference of the more fortunate and to | 
end the silence of the impoverished. No more burning and compelling moral 
issue exists in our society than the elimination of the human suffering of 


those who live in poverty. 


The dimensions of the problem of poverty in America are so 


| 


staggering as to require immediate bold and vigorous action, not only at 

all levels of government but, equally important, by concerted, cooperative 
action by each interested and concerned citizen. What is needed to 
complement governmental action is the full mobilization and commitment 

of the citizens of America as individuals and through groups with which they 
are affiliated -- church, labor, industry, civil rights, civic, farmer, 
women, veterans, students and others. Only in this way can we insure 

_ success in the nation's effort to attack the source and eliminate the social 
evil of poverty. 


The Crusade Against Poverty (CAP) is the vehicle through 
which citizens throughout the country can voice their desire to help 
eliminate poverty from our midst and can participate actively and directly 
in this great and worthy effort. We as citizens in the Crusade Against 
Poverty come from every walk of life and from every democratic political 
persuasion. We are committed to achieve a national awakening of conscience 
for we know that once Americans everywhere become aroused and indignant 
against the immorality of a needless poverty in the midst of plenty, they will 
act quickly and effectively to end this shame upon America. In the course 
of this effort, the poor will find their own voice and the will to help themselves. 


: We are come together to challenge the conscience of the nation 
with the ugly fact of poverty and to move that conscience to an unremitting 
war against poverty that will help bring the Great Society to its full realization. 


‘THE NATURE OF POVERTY 


Fy 
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+ A Crusade Against Poverty, to be successful, must recognize 
that the poor cannot be viewed as a single group, all with the same problems, 
aspirations and objectives. True, the ultimate measure of economic 
“poverty is the absence of material wealth and resources to maintain the 
necessities of life for self and family. But the reasons for impoverish- 
ment are many and varied. An understanding and appreciation of these 
causes of poverty point the direction to the ways and means which may 

be utilized to remedy them. 


Who then are the thirty-five million poor with whom the 
Crusade Against Poverty must concern itself? 


a 


They are the families of the large number of active bread- 
winners whose income is too small to provide self and family with their 
minimum needs. 


They are the young, the healthy, the vigorous for whom society 
has failed to provide job opportunity and who therefore cannot find work. 


They are the young unemployed, actively seeking work, who 
are untrained and cannot fulfill the requirements of jobs that may be 
available. 


They are the old, the disabled, who cannot work because they 
are not able to. 


They are the unfortunate who live in communities whose 
economic base has withered away and which cannot any longer provide 
the economic opportunities needed to sustain its population. | 


They are the discouraged and frustrated who as individuals 
suffer personal and social problems that add to their feeling of hopelessness 
and deprive them of that wholesome attitude toward society prerequisite 
to a sense of belonging and participation. 


And underlying the root cause of much of the poverty problem 
is the ugly scourge of discrimination against minorities. 


THE BASIC APPROACH 


A comprehensive, coordinated, cooperative program to eliminate 


poverty must attune itself to the needs of each of these groups of the poor 
and seek the remedy to the needs of each. Its program, therefore, must be 
broad based to embrace the vast spectrum of the causes of poverty, yet it 
must accommodate also the confined problem of the individual. While it 
places emphasis on the overall economic needs of the nation, it must 
simultaneously focus its attention on the day to day need of each of the 
deprived and disadvantaged. It is therefore essential that its effort be 
directed both at helping to solve broad and overriding problems by comple- 
menting and supplementing government programs and at working elbow to 
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elbow with the poor themselves in their desire to vanquish the social ills 
that beset them. 


The fight against poverty must not become merely a well-in- 
tentioned social welfare program in which the "haves" do favors for the 
have-nots". The poor must be enabled to share in the sense of dignity 
and belonging that only their personal and active participation in this 
struggle can provide. Apathy must give way to awakened interest. Frus- 
tration must surrender to realizable hope. Disorganized confusion must 
be fashioned into organized, united effort. Thus the poor will contribute 
a new and dynamic dimension to the struggle to wipe out poverty. 


ean : 


THE PROGRAM 


The Crusade Against Poverty (CAP) is a broad, non-partisan 
coalition of organizations and individuals dedicated to eradicating poverty 
from the nation. Its program is as extensive and varied as the many facets 
of poverty require. Its thrust is twofold. It is educational and catalytic, 
seeking to inform and to motivate people and organizations both nationally 
and locally in the task of eliminating poverty. It is also an action coalition, 
promoting and implementing specific policies and programs on the national 
scene and on the local and community scene, drawing upon the experience, 
resources and energies of concerned individuals and organizations to 
accomplish the tasks and objectives to be undertaken. 


There are four broad areas in which CAP will function as it 
seeks to accomplish its aims and objectives. 


A. EDUCATION 


Educating the citizens of the nation to comprehend the extent of 
poverty in America and its effects upon the total of our society is essential 
to the ultimate goal of eliminating poverty. An educated citizenry will be 
aroused to take meaningful action in the nation's war against poverty and 
will help stimulate individual and group participation in activities designed 
to help rid the country of poverty wherever it exists. ) 


CAP therefore will undertake a comprehensive educational program 
in the many facets of poverty both on the national level and the local and 
community level. To this end, CAP will perform the following educational 


functions: 


1. Prepare and distribute background material on the facts 
of poverty in all its aspects. 


2. Prepare and distribute analyses of issues concerning 
the problems of poverty, including analyses of appropriate 
legislative proposals. These analyses need not necessarily 
constitute an official position of CAP, but will be informed 
analyses circulated in order to stimulate discussion and 


debate. 


aed 


3. Generate new ideas and programs in the war against 
poverty, give them appropriate circulation and devise 
ways and means to implement them. : 


4. Act as a clearing house, receiving material from 
cooperating individuals and organizations and circulating 
important papers to all other participating individuals 
and organizations. In this way, each participating 
individual and organization will have a way of advising 
others of important activities and programs and will 
receive noteworthy material prepared by others. 


Oo. Circulate a newsletter describing programs and 
activities of significance being undertaken nationally 

and on the community level and describing notable 
experiences of participating individuals and organizations. 


6. Prepare and supply, upon request, analyses of issues 
relating to specific, meaningful aspects of the poverty 


problem. 


7. Prepare an annual report to the nation, approved by 
the annual national conference of CAP, assessing progress 
made, obstacles encountered and the state of the nation's 


war against poverty. 


B. NATIONAL ACTION PROGRAMS 


Poverty is equated with unemployment and underemployment, the 
squalor of slums and inadequate housing, insufficient education, lack of good 
medical care and a host of other social and economic evils which mean denial 
and discrimination against those who are the dispossessed and the disinherite7‘. 
Bold action to repair these evils in our society is necessary on the national 
level and the community level. 


The anti-poverty legislation recently passed by Congress is worthy 
of universal commendation, but it is only a first step in the long road we must 
travel before millions of American families are liberated from the tragic 


plight of poverty. 


CAP will develop broader and more comprehensive programs 
and urge their enactment and implementation at all levels of government 
as we seek to deal with the total problem of human poverty. 


CAP will plan its activities to support and complement govern-— 
mental programs at the Federal, State and Local levels -- but will develop 
and carry out its programs and activities at the Federal, State and Local 
levels independent of the government programs. 


Thus CAP will work toward the elimination of unemployment 
and underemployment, toward the development of urban renewal programs, 
toward the uplifting of educational accomplishment, in short, toward the 
alleviation and elimination of the causes and the consequences of poverty. 


_ CAP will set its sights on specific kinds of legislative programs 
directed toward alleviating poverty and establish Ad Hoc Committees as 
necessary comprising interested individuals and organizations to support 
such programs. This will enable those organizations which are free to engage 
in such activity to participate on this vital level in the fight against poverty. 


we 


Thus, organizations will be able to choose the method and type 
of participation in CAP most suitable to their individual purposes and 
functions and give needed support to specific programs in which they have 


an interest and concern. 


In certain circumstances, depending upon the legislative nature 
of the project or program, it may be advantageous that the task be divorced 
entirely from CAP and that a separate and distinct legislative conference 
be established as the vehicle for action: This will enable organizations to 
participate in CAP projects which, for reasons of their own, are unable to 


participate in legislative activity. 


CAP's efforts on the national Scene should be directed toward 
stimulating, initiating and implementing programs and projects which will 
play a role in reducing and finally eliminating poverty. 


C, COMMUNITY ACTIVITY 


: A successful attack on poverty must concern itself not only with 
broad national aspects of the problem, but must mobilize as well the resources 
of the community to undertake specific projects and programs especially 
designed to meet local problems. For this purpose, plans for direct com- 
munity action programs must be devised which will engage individuals and 
organizations in designing and implementing specific tasks on the community 
level. Such activity serves the twofold purpose of grappling with the causes 
and the consequences of poverty where they are immediately evident and of 
involving a broader base of the citizenry in the overall effort of CAP. 


To this end, CAP 


1. will undertake major projects in carefully chosen 
areas to stimulate community wide discussion as a 
prelude to community action. * Through such efforts 

it will be the aim of CAP to stimulate community action 


and provide continuing support. 


2. CAP, in its work on the community level, will help 
stimulate, organize, coordinate and give direction to 
community action projects so that concerned citizens 
and organizations in every section of the country might 
be drawn actively into the struggle to wipe out poverty. 
It will work closely with and help bring together local 
groups and organizations for this purpose and where 
possible will provide resource personnel to assist in 
community action programs. 


* For example, ina given city the Crusade (Conference) staff would meet with 
cooperating organizations and, with their agreement, organize a major con- 
-centration on the poverty issue in that city. The academic social agency and 

other resources of the city would be tapped to provide documented descriptions 

of the local poverty problems and to prepare other pertinent materials. Religious 
organizations and religious leaders would be enlisted to underline the moral issues 
involved. A major meeting, or a series of meetings involving as broad a base in 
the community as possible, might be arranged with national figures as featured 
speakers. The help of the various communications media would be sought in 
focusing attention and in paving the way for action on local poverty problems. 


Er 
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Community action programs could involve a large and varied 
number of individual projects relating to the specific and particular problems 
of the several different groups of the poor. It is important that each project 
developed be designed to meet a special problem and be structured and 
administered so that it will achieve its objective. 


D. INVOLVEMENT OF THE POOR 


It is generally agreed among those in the fight against poverty . 
that breaking through the apathy of the poor themselves and involving them 
directly in anti-poverty projects is imperative as a key to winning the 
battle. There are some examples of successful local community organiza- 
tion of the poor in tenants councils, neighborhood associations, self-help 
groups, etc. But these experiences have been limited in scope and aim and 
there is therefore need for comprehensive effort to develop new projects, 


staff them and make them ultimately self-sufficient. 


CAP will carry on an organizational educational program aimed 
at involving the poor, and particularly young people, in self-help activities 
which are related directly with the problems of poverty. The CAP staff will 
support such local efforts as long as their purpose and goal is to reduce 
dependency and deprivation by involving them in activities on their own behalf. 
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‘THeopore >. WEISS 


DINNER COMMITTEE 


132 W. 72nd ST., NEW YORK 23, N. Y. © TR 7-2074 


December 4, 1964 


Dear Friend, 


I am pleased to be serving as Chairman of a dinner to be held 
on January 31, 1965 in honor of City Councilman Theodore S. Weiss. 


Ted's first term on the Council is drawing to a close and he will 

be standing for reelection in 1965. A liberal Democrat, active in 
the reform movement, he has been an articulate and independent voice 
for social justice and betterment in our city. 


The fight against decontrol of middle income apartments, the battle 
for a decent minimum wage law for New York City, support of the 
Board of Education's program for school integration, the effort to 
create an independent Civilian board to review charges of police 
abuses, elimination of a meaningless civil defense program, the 
fight against the increase of the New York City Sales Tax — on 
these and on countless other issues Ted Weiss has expressed 

his strong convictions. 


His effective advocacy of these causes, however, has gained him 
much political abuse. It is a foregone conclusion that he will 
be faced with strong, well financed political opposition in next 
year's election. 


If you believe, as I do, that Ted's reelection to the City Council 
is important, I invite you to join with me in helping to make 
this dinner in his honor a success by agreeing to serve as a sponsor. 


I would very much appreciate your forwarding the enclosed card to 
me by return mail. 


sincerely yours, 


_7"” 
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David Livingston 


President, District 65 = RWDSU 


AFL-CIO 


346 
Toledo, Ohie 43601 
Dear Mr. Cravford: 


Thank you for your letter of November 30, addressed | 
to Mr. Farmer, which has been referred to me. : 


Mr. Farmer asked we to thank you on his behalf for 
your. si esi sper ipa on  nggamammmlias ae 
your publication on notable Negroes. 


Enclosed you will find a photograph and biographical 
material. 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Mutarelii 
Staff Associate 


Graphic PUBLISHING COMPANY e P.O. BOX 344, TOLEDO, OHIO 43601 
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fo" November 30, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 
- National Director 
CORE 

38 Park RW 

New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer; 


We are compiling material for publication about notable Negroes, and are 
sketching portraits of the subjects selected, from photographs, and com- 
bining them with biographical material from newspaper articles, magazines 
etc. Your biography is among the ones we would be pleased to include in 
the series. 


I would be most grateful if you could furnish us with a photograph and 
some biographical material that you feel would be helpful for our purpose. 


After the series is completed, I will be happy to send you a copy of your 
drawing, and biographical sketch, along with those of the other notable 


Negroes selected. 


Hoping to hear from you at your earliest convenience, I remain, 


Very truly yours, 


ger A. Cn 


RAC /1b 


me to thank you very auch for your 


Bancy Mutarelli 
Staff Associate 


On His Return to the United States December 17, 1964 


Chairman 


Mr. A. Puitip RANDOLPH 
Pres. Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters Union, AFL-CIO 


Treasurer 


Mr. JAckiE ROBINSON 
Chairman of the Board 
Freedom Nat’l Bank 


Coordinator 


Comm. CLEVELAND ROBINSON 
Secretary Treasurer : 
_ District 65, AFL-CIO 
Tel. OR 3-5120 


‘SPONSORS 


_ (Partial List) 
Associated Community Teams 
AME Ministers Association 


Baptist Ministers Conf. 
of Greater N.Y. and Vic. 


Beauty Culturists League 
State of New York 


Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, AFL-CIO 


Congress of Racial Equality 

Guardians Association 

Harlem Youth Opportunities 
Unlimited—ACT 

Most Worshipful Prince Hall 


Grand Lodge of F. & A.M. 
New York State Jurisdiction 


- N.A.A.C.P. 


Nat’! Council of Negro Business 
and Professional Women 


Nat'l] Council of Negro Women 
Negro American Labor Council 
Negro Labor Council 


Protestant Council of 
City of New York 
(Upper Man.) 

The Grand Lodge of the 
I.B.P.0.E. of W. 


The Grand Temple of the 
I.B.P.0.E. of W. 


United Catholic Parishes 
and Organizations of Harlem 


United Council of 
Harlem Organizations 


Uptown Chamber of Commerce 
Urban League of Greater N. Y. 


P.Se- Please address inquiries to 
Commissioner Cleveland Robinson 
c/o District 65, AFL-CIO 

13 Astor: Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
Oregon 3=5120 


DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 


COMMUNITY COMMITTEE TO SALUTE 


NOBEL PEACE PRIZE WINNER 


312 West 125th Street, New York, N. Y. 10027 
Tel. 666-9123 


December 4, 1964 


pect 


Mr. James Farmer, Executive Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


it is my honor and privilege on behalf of the sponsors 
of the community salute to Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., to 
be held at the 369th Regiment Armory, 142nd Street and Fifth 
Avenue, Thursday evening, December 17th, 1964 at 7:30 P.M. | 
to request that you honor us with your presence and partici- 
pation in this program. 


Among others who will join in honoring Dr. King with 
their presence and their participation are: Honorable 
‘Hubert H. Humphrey, Vice President Elect of the U. S., 
Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller, Mayor Robert F. Wagner, 
Mr. Whitney Young, Jr., Mr. Roy Wilkins, Miss Dorothy Height, 
Mr. Jackie Robinson, prominent religious leaders of the 
community and leading artists. 


f shall be in touch with you to inform you of further 
details re; the program. 


With my very best regards 


, Very truly yours , 


Sg ff as, 
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Cleveland Robinson 
COORDINATOR 


COMMUNITY COMMITTEE TO SALUTE 


DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 


Chairman 


Mr. A. Puitie RANDOLPH 
Pres. Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters Union, AFL-CIO 


Treasurer 


Mr. JACKIE ROBINSON 
Chairman of the Board 
Freedom Nat’! Bank 


Coordinator 


Comm. CLEVELAND ROBINSON 
Secretary Treasurer 
District 65, AFL-CIO 
Tel. OR 3-5120 


SPONSORS 


(Partial List) 
Associated Community Teams 
AME Ministers Association 


Baptist Ministers Conf. ) 
of Greater N.Y. and Vic. 


Beauty Culturists League 
State of New York 


Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, AFL-CIO 


Congress of Racial Equality 

Guardians Association 

Harlem Youth Opportunities 
Unlimited—ACT 

Most Worshipful Prince Hall 


Grand Lodge of F. & A.M. 
New York State Jurisdiction 


N.A.A.C.P. 


Nat'l Council of Negro Business 
and Professional Women 


Nat'l Council of Negro Women 
Negro American Labor Council 
Negro Labor Council 


Protestant Council of 
City of New York 
(Upper Man.) 


The Grand Lodge of the 
I.B.P.0.E. of W. 


The Grand Temple of the 
I.B.P.0.E. of W. 


United Catholic Parishes 
and Organizations of Harlem 


United Council of 
Harlem Organizations 


Uptown Chamber of Commerce 
Urban League of Greater N. Y. 
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NOBEL PEACE PRIZE WINNER 


ek % 
On His Return to the United States December 17, 1964 ,< 


312 West 125th Street, New York, N. Y. 10027 


Tel. 666-9123 


Dear Friend: 


In accordance with the unanimous approval of all sponsoring groups 
of the commnity, plans for honoring Dr. Martin Iuther King, Jr. 
on Thursday, Dec. 17, 196) are moving ahead satisfactorally. 


The salute to Dr. King will take place at the 369th Regiment 
Armory. The program is scheduled to begin at 7:30 P.M. The 
leaflets and posters are available at the headquarters set up at 
125th St. (see above) Arrangements for publicity are being made 
and there will be more releases in the days ahead. 


The steering committee has been enlarged to include 3 ministers 
selected from the Baptist Ministers Conference of Greater NY who 
have endorsed this program wholeheartedly, and have pledged to 
work for its success, The steering committee's next meeting will 
be on Moray, Dec. 7th at ):00 FM at Brother Randolph's head~ 
quarters, 217 West 125th Street. 7 


Hone Hubert H. Humphrey, V.P. elect of the U.S. has definitely 
agreed to come to the rally and I am sure this is welcome news 
to all. On Sunday, Dec. 13th we have a radio program on station 
WLIB at :)5 P.M. in which Dr. Artimr Logan, Rev. 0,Clay Maxwell 
and I will participate. 


A letter to all churches in the commnity signed by the religious 
leaders urging all ministers to cooperate has been sent out. All 
organizations are urged to publicize this event through leaflets, 
posters, phone calls or other means at their disposal. 


Three unions have assured us of a full time person during the 
coming week, to work out of the 125th Street headquarters, and 
additional volunteers from organizations will be welcome. These 
unions are District 65, Local 1199 and Local 14. Brother 
Overton's Union Local 338 has been kind enough to — the 
space for our headquarters. 


Please call me on any suggestions you may have relative to the 
program so that the steering committee can give full consider~ 
ation to such sggestions at our meetings. 


bebe 7 


Cleveland Robinson 
COORDINATOR 


SALUTE TO 


DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 
Nobel Peace Prize Winner 
on hig return to the United Ctates 


THURSDAY DECEMBER 17, 1964 
7:30 CP. MM. 


at the 


369th REGIMENT ARMORY 
142nd ST. & 5th AVENUE, N.Y.C. 


PROGRAM WILL INCLUDE 


HON. NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, Governor of N.Y. 
HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER, Mayor of the City of N.Y. 
MR. ROY WILKINS, Exec. Sec. N.A.A.C.P. 

MR. WHITNEY YOUNG, Exec. Dir. Nat’! Urban League 


REV. WM. E. GARDINER, Pres. Baptist Ministers 
Conf. of Greater N.Y. and Vic. 


ae 


OSSIE DAVIS 
RUBY DEE 
and many others 


CHAIRMAN, MR, A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 
Pres. Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters 


MISS DOROTHY HEIGHT, Pres. Nat‘! Council of 
Negro Women 


MR. JAMES FARMER, Exec. Dir. Congress of 
Racial Equality 


MR. JOHN LEWIS, Student Non-Violent 
Coordinating Comm. 


CHURCH CHOIRS: 


TREASURER, MR. JACKIE ROBINSON 
Chairman of the Board — 
Freedom Nai’! Bank 


COORDINATOR, COMMISSIONER CLEVELAND ROBINSON 
Secretary-Treasurer 
District 65 
Tel. Oregon 3-5120 


Associated Community Teams 
AME Ministers Association 
Baptist Ministers Conference of Greater N.Y. and Vic. 
Beauty Culturists League, State of New York 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, AFL-CiO 
Congress of Racial Equality 
Guardians Association 
Harlem Youth Opportunities 

Unlimited-ACT 


Most Worshipful Prince Hall Grand Lodge of 
F.& A.M. N.Y. State Jurisdiction 


N.A.A.C.P. 


Nat‘l Council of Negro Business and 


Professional Women’s Clubs 
Nat’! Council of Negro Women 
Negro American Labor Council 
Protestant Council of City of New York 
(Upper Manhattan) 
The Grand Lodge of the |.B.P.0.E. of W. 
The Grand Temple of the |.B.P.0.E. of W. 
United Catholic Parishes and Organizations of Harlem 
United Council of Harlem Organizations 
Uptown Chamber of Commerce 
Urban League of Greater New York 
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December ll, 1964 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Mrs. Leonard Bernstein and I hope very much that you will join | 
us as a member of Ho mmittee for an event of excep- 4 <5 
tional pleasure and importance. " = 


~i@ 


On Saturday ev ng, January 5C Shirley Verrett, who is 
acclaimed by critics as the most exciting mezzo-soprano in a 
generation, will give a recital at Carnegie Hall for the benefit | 
of the National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing. As | 
you no doubt know, the NCDH and its thirty-seven member organi- | | 
gations have recently embarked on a greatly expanded program to 


insure good and fair housing for all Americans. 


Would you join Felicia Bernstein and me in the State Suite of 

the Hotel Plaza on Friday afternoon, December 18th, at four. D 
o'clock to help make this benefit a success of significance at 

a time when fair housing -- the root of civil rights -- is in 
crisis. If you are unable to be with us at that time, won't you 
lend your name and influence? We hasten to add that this will 

not involve a time-consuming obligation. A return card is 
enclosed for your convenience, and we do hope you can make a 
special effort to come. 


With all best wishes. 


P by Of) t A 


Yours ever, 
wviddK [pes oa 
CUAL A 


Mrs. Ronald Tree 


P.S. Committee Headquarters is Suite 2836, 52 West 52nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 10019, COlumbus 5-7460. 
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Gamcio Mansion 


December 18, 1964 


geo ® wt 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


It is a source of considerable pride and 
satisfaction to me as Mayor to participate in the 
achievements of the New York Shakespeare Festival. 


I was particularly gratified last summer 
to see the stunning effect of the city-wide truck 
tour of "A Midsummer Night's Dream." 


Last season almost 500,000 people -- in 
Central Park, throughout the five boroughs and 
in the public schools -- were able to attend 

productions of the highest calibre without charge. 


This impressive work needs our continued 
support. I hope you will join me and the many 
others who believe in the program on Tuesday, 
January 12th, at 4:30 o'clock for a report and 
discussion of plans for the year 1965. We need 
your help and look forward to seeing you at 
Gracie Mansion. 


Cordially, 


Ney 


Se Pa I pe Rm 


for the I 
134 West Sist Street 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Ben: 


Thank you for your letter of December 8th regarding 
the Coordinating Council. 3 


As you, I am sure, realize, I am in perfect sgreement 
with the aims of the Council and feel that there is 

a real need for such 4 program as you outline. I 

your asking me to become a sponsoring | 
member of the ¢ Coordinating Ceuncil and will be most 


happy to do so. 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer 
National Director 


JF sum 
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CHAIRMAN 


- BENJAMIN F. MCLAURIN 
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| FOR THE DISADVANTAGED 
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581 = 2717 134 West 5lst Street 


New York, Ne Ye 


December 8, 1964 


CORE 
38 Park Row. ger 
New York, New York 


VMre James Farme 
4° w 


Deer Jim3 


President Johnson's vision of a “New Society" requires recognition 
of the principle that education has now become one of the rights 

and no longer can be looked upon as a privilege far the wealthy, the 
eifted, the motivated and competitive amongst our youth. It is for 
this reason that the Coordinating Council on Education for the Dis- 
advantaged wes established, with the aid of Mayor Wagner and the Board 
of Higher Educati one 


We find that in other disciplines, especially in the physical sciences, 
centers of informtion are operating to help those engaged in work and 

research in those fields. While our nation spends some 25 billion dol- 
lars & year on research of education for the diactventaged, coming from 
funds contributed by individuals, foundations and government agencies, 

we do not have such a center of information on educatione The utiliza- 
tion of this research is not made available to all in the community who 
are interested in helping with the education of the culturally deprivede 


I am enclosing a copy of our program in abbreviated forme It is ow 
aim to set up a cross reference of research and activities in the field 


of education of the disadvantaged in order to cut down the duplication 
which has been dramatically illustrated again an ‘againe 


‘a a leader of a significant section of the Civil Rights Movement, I 

am certain that you would wish to support the CCED and, therefore, take 
the liberty of asking you to become a Sponsoring Member of the Coardi- 
nating Councile oo 


—— 


Sincerely yours, 


A 
4A } 


\Chairman 


wit te help set up designs fa’ new, effective 
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Mrs. Louise Ansberry 
Ruder & Finn Incorporated 
130 Bast 59th Street 

New York 22, N.Y¥.C. 


Dear Mrs. Ansberry: 


As I mentioned in our telephone conversation the other day, 
Mr. Farmer asked me to reply to your letter of December 21, 
a eee 
for Africa. 


aaeliide entities bei eae weet ton elie to become 
a member Of your Geard of Directors, and will Ue Gay Seer 60 
do 30. 


Unfortunately, we know of noomse to suggest for you to contact 
at Mobilization for Youth. 


Mr. Parmer asked me to relay to you his very best wishes for 
the coming year. 


Sincerély yours, 


Mancy Mutarelli 
Staff Associate 


yr BR 


RUDER&FINN 
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December 21, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 

National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10038 


Dear Jin, 


Enjoyed tremendously having you and your wife for dinner the other 
night. 


However, we never did get a chance to talk about the Sciences and 
Arts Camps. Attached is some literature concerning this. As you | 
know, our long range plans are to establish camps not only in the 
Middle West and Far West but also in foreign countries such as. 
Japan, France, India and Africa. Thus the intellectually and artis- 
ticly gifted across the world will have a familiarity with each 
others' inspirations, aspirations and cultures. We hope this will 
develop a deeper understanding and thus a greater chance of world 
peace in the years to come. 


Would you like to be a memtk ox... 20a TA Of DtEOGLOPE We're now 
adding some names to our Board members, and I've been asked to deter- 
mine if you'd like to officially become a member. You wouldn’t have 
to particularly attend any meetings, but I"d like to be able to call 
on you for help from time to time. 


Do you think that you could be any help to us in telling we the best 
person to talk to_of fouth to see if ey wo 
1 oproviae any money for scholarships? os. _-WEerhbaps you may 


Know some | pec Opie to whom such scholarships soull be given. 


Tie ascii 
Can ' we er ‘tena and talk about this? 


Claris With warm regards, 
Pe els 


| Wun 
Mrs. Louise S. Ansberry 
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130 EAST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, N. Y. 22, N. Y. TELEPHONE 212 PL 9-1800 CABLE RUDERFINN 


THE SAAC STORY: A NEW APPROACH TO EDUCATING THE GIFTED 


THE PROBLEM 
A nation's talented and gifted children are likely to become its leaders. The nation, therefore, has a special 
stake in their education. | 


Our education system serves the majority of children, and cannot always discharge its responsibilities to the 
above-average pupil. Some school districts have begun to offer summer activities to supplement the regular cur- 
riculum, but they are usually half-day programs that concentrate either on recreation or academic subjects -- 
almost never both. Most summer school activities are open to all school children, and do not necessarily serve 


the special needs of the gifted. 


Without duplicating on-going school programs, Sciences and Arts Camps, Inc. (SAAC) was organized to meet 1 
five basic needs of gifted children beginning at an early age: continuous intellectual and creative stimulation; i 
exposure to exceptional teachers; out-of-school opportunities to associate with children like themselves in a ] 
non-competitive environment; athletic programs that permit both individual and group play; and training in ; 
social responsibility for the realization of their leadership potential. SAAC's framework for fulfilling these needs 
is a growing chain of summer camps, and out-of-school, year-round, follow-up enrichment programs. | 


SAAC'S BEGINNINGS 


The SAAC idea was conceived by Hertzel Fishman, a Greenwich, Conn. clergyman and college political science 
instructor. In 1959, he and four other Greenwich residents incorporated Sciences and Arts Camps in the State of 
Connecticut as a non-profit organization. The four other incorporators were James A. Linen, President of Time 
Magazine, John L. Burns, President of RCA, Bud Collyer, President of AFTRA, and Samuel F. Pryor, Vice- 
President of Pan-American World Airways. At first they hoped that education foundations and corporations 

would underwrite a residence camp, but the SAAC idea had not been tested in practice, so a day camp pilot 
program for 1960 seemed wiser. This program set the pattern for all subsequent SAAC day camps. 


After the federal government had granted a tax-exempt status to SAAC, school superintendents in seven Fair- 
field County (Conn.) townships helped form local committees to conduct a program of public relations. The 
school authorities mimeographed letters to parents of children in grades 3 - 7, informing them of the SAAC pro- 
ject, Their offices were used as SAAC's local mailing address, They urged their Boards of Education to lease 
school equipment to SAAC for the summer. They approved a local educator to direct the program. The Board of 
Education in Darien, Connecticut, geographical center of the participating communities, leased to SAAC, at the 
standard rental fee, the facilities of its new 30-acre high school for six weeks, 


The camp director, and two educational consultants, chose the senior staff members and the junior counselors 
with great care. They interviewed all applicants at length. The master counselors’ remuneration for the six- 
week program was at least 10% of their annual school salary. The junior counselors were honor collegians whose 
main function was to assist master counselors, leading song fests, debates, chess tournaments, drama perfor= 
mances, camp fires, square dances, sports, and indoor games on rainy days. Several helped in science, art and 


with the camp newspaper. 


Parents who thought their children might qualify, wrote to the local SAAC Committee for applications, which 
they completed and returned to SAAC headquarters. Applicants’ school principals were then requested by SAAC 
to complete a confidential evaluation regarding the i: “see The information on this form was the basis for 
SAAC's acceptance or rejection of candidates. No unauthorized person had access to a child's records. 


Acceptance into the SAAC program was based on: an IQ score of at least 120, reading and arithmetic achieve- 
ment two years above grade level, and teacher recommendations. Children with IQ's slightly below the cutoff 
point who had shown remarkable leadership qualities, high academic achievement or outstanding creativity 

were also enrolled. Several high IQ applicants were "underachievers." 


The first summer's budget was met only partially by campers' fees, with the deficit covered by contributions and 
loans. As a result of local committee and other fund raising efforts, SAAC granted scholarship assistance to 
qualified children from low income families, and no eligible child was denied enrollment for need of such help. 
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THE PROGRAM 


The campers were fascinated by the exciting teachers and new vistas of learning. Each group was exposed to all 
subjects in the core program: science, humanities, art, music and physical education. During the 50-minute 


"free periods", campers could participate in any constructive activity they chose. They might work on indi- 
vidual projects, play tennis or team games, play the piano, enter a chess or ping pong tournament, or return fo 


any counselor for additional guidance in a chosen subject. 


"Freedom" was the key to the SAAC program. With staff guidance, campers could select individual projects, 
choose from a variety of supervised non-core activities, (e.g. math, foreign area studies) or drop one subject to 
intensify study in another. The program's emphasis on the individual camper enabled each child to develop and 
progress at his own rate. 


The science program was conducted by two exceptionally gifted counselors, who travelled an hour each day to 
get to camp. More than 100 individual science projects, primarily in the biological sciences, ranging from 
junior high school to early college level, were carried out during the summer. (The following summer, the 
science program was planned around cancer research, with the cooperation of the Sloan-Kettering Institute. ) 


A new language experience -- Russian -- was presented informally to many campers through folklore, songs and 
newspapers. The athletics program emphasized individual non-competitive sports like archery, Swedish gymnas- 
tics and trampoline exercises. (Many parents went out their way to congratulate SAAC on this aspect of the 


program, for they noted a new physical and psychological self assurance in their children.) In the mathematics 
program, the children could discover and develop, on their own, concepts in geometry, algebra and topology, 
and build computers. 

The humanties program included an evaluation of southern and northern journalism on the race question, and de- 
bates on America's national purpose. (The next summer featured an exciting study of Plato's political ideas.) 
There was a 30-camper orchestra and an enthusiastic choral group. Children learned themes from classic orches- 


tral and operatic music, often writing words to accompany them, 


Many children possessed exceptional abstract reasoning power, but their great store of facts also included mis - 
information. Instructors challenged the campers and encouraged them to define terms used in their unusually 


large vocabularies. 


Other facets of the program included ery cook-outs, song fests, folk dancing, plays, stamp exhibits, chess 
and tennis tournaments, nature hikes, sketching trips and unusual films. 


Teachers were eager to perform any duty assigned them, participating in frequent counselors’ meetings and tak= 
ing on chores beyond the call of duty. Their enthusiasm about the project was reflected in the delight and high 


spirits of the children. Parents were given an ore to see the me in operation and meet with the coun- 
selor staff to discuss their children's progress. The parents' reactions to the project were exuberant. A well 
known psychiatrist wrote: "J had a wonderful summer and cannot wait to return. It was his first encounter with 


truly superior teachers. An unexpected dividend was the physical education program, probably because it was 
so individualized and non-competitive. He basked in the association of others with interests like his own. He 


matured both intellectually and socially." 
An art director said that "P's great love, of course, was the science labs. What we did not expect was the new 


articulateness and qualities of leadership that he is displaying at school. We think SAAC encouraged him to 
think on his feet and express himself with confidence. The friendships made at SAAC would have justified the 


camp experience if nothing else had." 
And a school teacher concurred: "The fact that our children wanted to go back to SAAC is an indication to us 


that learning as a summer experience can be enjoyed as much as loafing. Sending two children to SAAC comes 
as no small hardship to us, as a teacher's salary and five small children might well indicate. This gives added 


meaning to the importance we attach to SAAC," 


THE AFTERMATH 


Enthusiastic comments of school superintendents who visited the project were echoed in articles by education 
and free-lance writers in leading periodicals: 


The New York Times: "SAAC aims at releasing the brake instead of applying the pressure...The camp gives 
the young gifted space to play and a challenge to learn." 


TIME Magazine: "Whatever happened to summer boredom? SAAC gives youngsters an earl i 
sy * y taste in man 
fields so that Tater they can channel themselves more effectively." : 


The Christian Science Monitor: "SAAC is dedicated to cultivating the pursuit of excellence in bright youngsters, 
and imbuing them with the values and skills necessary for enlightened leadership in a democratic society." 


After the camp season, SAAC began a fall follow-up program designed to add new facets to the campers' ex- 
perience. These follow-up activities were led by competent local professionals who volunteered to lead small 
groups of campers, on weekends or during evening hours. Beginning in October, a dozen scientists conducted 
weekend sessions at the Stamford, Conn, laboratories of the American Cyanamid Company. Five volunteer 
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physicians led sessions on aspects of medicine at two nearby hospitals. Children attended Russian and art classes 
all winter. A United Nations official conducted a course on underdeveloped countries, and a lawyer led a 
group of campers in aspects of American jurisprudence, 


In at least two broad areas -- learning and character development -- the pilot experience yielded geome 
results. Teachers and parents noted a new zest for learning when the campers returned to school. The alleged 
danger of boredom never materialized, for the SAAC program had not duplicated the regular school curriculum. 
To SAAC campers, education began to take on a new and exciting meaning. It began to inspire a genuine love 
for learning without the motivation of high grades or teacher's approval. SAAC has succeeded in opening new 
sources of satisfaction, particularly for youngsters who had been "blocked" in subjects like mathematics, poetry 


or athletics. 


The first summer's SAAC experience also had its effect on the children's behavior. At camp they respected each 
other, supported the performance of their newly-made friends, and went out of their way to congratulate them 
for outstanding work, Many a parent told SAAC that a child who had been a braggart, a snob, or intolerant of 
others behaved infinitely more generously to his brothers and sisters and classmates after the camp season. It is 
fair to suggest that the simple confrontation with children "as good as" themselves or perhaps "better", gave 
bright youngsters a truer personal perspective and increased their sensitivity to differences and to an apprecia- 
tion of "giftedness" on many levels. 


EXPANSION AND DEVELOPMENT 
SAAC's founders realized that success depended not only on the moral support of local school systems and parent 
approval, but-also on financial help. They now believed that the pilot day camp unit would attract the attention 


it deserved, They were not wrong. 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York, long interested in educational experimentation, dispatched two of its 
representatives to learn about the program at first hand. After a series of negotiations, a three-year administra- 
tive award totalling $120,000, was granted to SAAC, beginning June 1961. The grant's purpose was explicit: 


to establish SAAC units throughout the country. 


SAAC's Board of Trustees, headed by Robert B. Anderson, former U.S. Secretary of the Treasury, invited © 
Hertzel Fishman to assume the full time position as president of the organization and authorized the establish- 
ment of a central office and recruitment of a small staff in New York City. .In the summer of 1961 SAAC oper- 
ated three day camps, in 1962 nine units, and in 1963 fourteen units in four states. To assist in the educational 
development of the program, SAAC engaged for two years the consultation services of specialists in gifted child 


studies, 


In 1962 SAAC operated its first residence camp for youngsters ages 10 - 17, At this camp in Massachusetts, . 
more than 30 subjects were offered. Though a youngster could use his "free" periods for more intensive study 

of a preferred subject, he was expected to participate in a balanced program of science, humanities, music,._ 
arts, sports and swimming. Under guidance, each camper formulated his own schedule. The more mature the 
camper, the greater his freedom to follow a particular interest. Only at mealtimes, at "general swim," during 
hikes, at evening activities and at rest periods did the cabin meet as a group. The broad range of intellectual 
and creative activities included great literature, philosophy, history, economics, political science, biology, 
chemistry, mathematics, fine arts, dance, drama, journalism, orchestra, chorus, swimming, and a wide variety 


of sports. | 
The camp was a beehive of activity. A continuous interchange of ideas at seminars and workshops centered on 
major current issues, on ideals and values and great books. On any day one might find the orchestra playing 
Mozart or the chorus singing Bach, young campers studying symbolic logic or John Stuart Mills’ "On Liberty, " 


or rehearsing "A Midsummer Night's Dream." Campers produced original gee and songs for their social 
evenings, and participated in an exciting three-day film festival on social and political issues. There was al- 


ways a chess or bridge tournament going on, periodic tennis tournaments and swimming meets, trips to Tangle- 
wood, Jacob's Pillow, an atomic energy plant, museums, universities, jazz and folk music festivals, The 
Rocketry Association executed a series of launchings from a camper-constructed site, and ham radio enthusiasts 
were continually active. The children published a literary magazine, a camp newspaper and a satirical weekly. 
The rich natural resources of the camp provided opportunities for trail blazing, over-night camping, and ecolo- 
gical, geological and conservation studies. Campers’ parents were invited to participate in the weekend program: 
a distinguished physician explained the use of radio isotopes in medicine, a famous musician gave a bassoon con- 
cert, and another parent, who is on the United Nations staff, gave a lecture series on Chinese culture. 


SAAC's original faith in a residence camp project was eminently justified, especially in the growth of the cam- 
pers' personalities. The camp's slogan, “Freedom in Responsibility," left its mark. Living with children from 
many different geographical, social and religious backgrounds and working with a high-caliber staff from widely 
differing educational institutions, campers learned to respect, and even admire, their differences. The experience 
away from home gave many of them their first taste of the joys, challenges and responsibilities of independence. 

It was easier to mature because they found warm friends among individualists like themselves. 
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In 1964 SAAC opened its second residence camp at Port Ewen, New York, overlooking the Hudson River (outside 

of Kingston, New York). This camp enrolls eligible campers for a full eight-week season while the Massachusetts 

camp gears its program to campers enrolled for four-week seasons. SAAC's new camp was presented to a nation- 
wide audience on NBC's Huntley-Brinkley program. 


As SAAC residence camps spread to other parts of the country and abroad, SAAC campers will have the unusual 
opportunity, beginning in their early teenage years, to meet their counterparts in other societies, and join them 
in a broad fellowship of responsible youth, dedicated to selfless service and enlightened leadership in a free 


world, 
EDUCATIONAL PROSPECTS 


The SAAC experience can vitally affect the following areas: 


A. Values: It is easier to articulate pedagogical goals than to teach them -- independence of mind, acceptance 
of differences, self-criticism, learning for its own sake, relating the various intellectual disciplines to each 
other, the quest for truth, a broad perspective on world problems, civic virtue, service to society, personal in- 
tegrity, compassion, freedom in responsibility -- to name several attitudes and ideals SAAC wants campers to 
adopt and commit themselves to. They are not easy to assimilate to a child's personality. Lectures and 
discussions are not sufficient, but an environment where these values are deliberately fostered and respected will 
help. Children learn from example, by emulation, trial and error, daily practice, kindly criticism. To be in- 
fluenced by a great teacher at an early age, to cultivate the art of inquiry into scientific and human problems, 
to develop new skills and aptitudes, to practice responsible self-government in an atmosphere of reedon -- all 
these experiences can deeply affect a child's personality and character. 


B. Broadening Horizons: At SAAC, gifted children and exceptional teachers from varied backgrounds break 
through provincialism, snobbery and parochialism. For the first time in their lives, perhaps, children from rural 
areas meet city children with the same interests as theirs, to the profit of both. Campers from different economic 
and social strata become friends and gain invaluable perspective. SAAC is now also sponsoring two 4-week pro- 
grams each summer at one of its sleep-away camps to enable more eligible children to attend. 


C. Integration: It is of enormous value for bright white and Negro children to live in the same summer cabin and 
be exposed to each other's outlook on life. SAAC's experience underscores the benefits to bright Negro children 
who can be brought into the program at an early age and kept in it through early adulthood. If there is to be 
real integration that transcends even political justice, it must begin early enough in the life of a Negro child, 

in order to give him a sense of personal worth, to make him believe in his prospects for self-fulfillment and a 
share in the responsibilities RAE pec ic of society. The SAAC experience can prepare him for genuine school 
integration. In particular, SAAC can help train future Negro leaders and teachers to accelerate the advance of 
their race, and to establish a harmonious relationship with the white citizenry of the world, __ 


D. Teacher Training: Experienced or prospective teachers can participate in an ideal in-service training pro- 
gram by serving as cabin counselors to gifted children and assistants to recognized master teachers in the various 
disciplines. When teachers return to their regular classrooms, they will be in a far better position to deal ade- 
quately with the gifted or creative pupil, having learned at close quarters how he functions. Teacher training 
colleges could benefit greatly from the SAAC laboratory, where the high level of learning inspires higher stand- 
ards for teaching. In addition, SAAC allows for curriculum experimentation, research in the process of learning, 
in the nature of giftedness, in character training and leadership development. | 


E. International Understanding: SAAC believes that one way to promote better understanding among nations 

is to help their future leaders establish early friendship ties. To understand and interpret for others the national 
characteristics of peoples is of great value to long range foreign policy and international cooperation. A world- 
wide network of SAAC residence camps where gifted children from the host nation and other nations will be ex- 
posed to the SAAC program, and to each other, is likely to contribute to the strength of the free world. 


SAAC'S BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


SAAC's national officers currently (1964) include: Robert B, Anderson, former U. S. Secretary of the Treasury, 
Board Chairman; Hertzel Fishman, President; and Clayton Bud Collyer, Treasurer. Allen O. Felix and Daniel 
Greenberg head SAAC's standing committee on educational policy. Dr. Felix, formerly on the faculty of 
Teacher's College, Columbia University, is presently Director of Education, New York Stock Exchange. 

Dr. Greenberg has served in the Departments of Physics, and of History, at Columbia University, and_is also 
Consulting Editor to Ginn & Co. Other Board members include: Louise Ansberry, Ruder & Finn; James C. 
Hagerty, American Broadcasting Co.; Leo Kornfeld, Cresap, McCormick & Paget; Robert H. Mallot, F.M.C. 
Corporation; Stuart Marks, Kaye, Scholer, Fierman, Hays & Handler; Lawrence S. Munson, McKinsey & 
ange Y 2 ay F. Pryor, Jr., Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Sunderland & Kiendl; and Marjorie Sorensen, New 
wrk. ™. Ys 


Sciences and Arts Camps, Inc. (SAAC) 48 West 48th St. New York 36, N. Y. Circle 5-3582 
SAAC is a non-profit educational organization, launched with the assistance of the Carnegie Foundation 
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REFORM JEWISH APPEAL 


Annual Award Dinner 


HONORING 


HON. ARTHUR LEVITT e FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 
(American Judaism Award) (Humanitarian Award) } ? 


838 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 © REGENT 7-8200 


DINNER CHAIRMAN 
LESTER AVNET 


GENERAL CHAIRMAN 


S. L. KOPALD, JR. a | e January 19, 1965 
EXECUTIVE VICE-CHAIRMAN : 
IRVING S. SCHNEIDER 


PRESIDENT 
UNION OF AMERICAN 

HEBREW CONGREGATIONS 
RABBI MAURICE N. EISENDRAJH 


PRESIDENT 

HEBREW UNION COLLEGE- 
JEWISH INSTITUTE 

OF RELIGION 

RABBI NELSON GLUECK 
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Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, N. Y. 


(Committee in formation) Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I am happy to have received your acceptance to serve on 
the Committee for the Annual Award Dinner at which time 

we will honor the Honorable Arthur Levitt and His Eminence, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, 

oe 
The first meeting of the Committee will be held on Tuesday, 
February 9th at 12:15 P.M. at the Hemisphere Club, Time and 
Life Building. Needless to say, this will be an important 
meeting at which time we will discuss ways and means of as- 
suring a successful affair with maximum attendance. 


I look forward to greeting you on February 9 and to be able 
to avail myself of your ideas and cooperation. 


Cordially yours, 


oe 
Pe a 
Fe: if 
wt we | Uy Avnet V} 2 
e e 
i gv Chetaeuee 


Saturday evening, March 27, 1965 — Hotel Waldorf-Astoria 


aR i142? _ REFORM JEWISH APPEAL 
Qe 


Annual Award Dinner 


HONORING 
HON. ARTHUR LEVITT e FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


(American Judaism Award) (Humanitarian Award) 


838 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 © REGENT 7-8200 


January ll, 1965 


DINNER CHAIRMAN Mr. James Farmer 
LESTER AVNET. 


| Congress of Racial Equality fh 
GENERAL CHAIRMAN 38 Park Row 13 
S. L. KOPALD, JR. New York, N. Y, JAN 


EXECUTIVE VICE-CHAIRMAN 
IRVING S. SCHNEIDER 


| 3 Dear Mr. Farmers 
PRESIDENT 


gg lc A noteworthy event will take place on Saturday evening, 
¢ RABBI MAURICE N. EISENDRATH March 27, 1965, at the Hotel Waldorf Astoria when the 

iia : Reform Jewish Appeal Annual Award Dinner will honor 

_ HEBREW UNION COLLEGE- Col. Arthur Levitt, Comptroller of the State of New 

ies York, and his Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman. 


RABBI NELSON G ' | . 
ee Col. Levitt will receive the American Judaism Award for 


ee ee his splendid service both as a State official and as a 
| private citizen to the people of our community. 


His Eminence, Cardinal Spellman, will be presented with 
the Humanitarian Award for consecrated endeavors through- 
out the world and for notably advancing the humane ideals 
that animate both Christianity and Judaism. 


In the era of the historic Ecumenical sessions at which 
brotherhood and the cooperation between our great faiths 
were key themes, our Award dinner holds extraordinary 
Significance. 


This testimonial dinner will be $100 per plate, with 
proceeds to go to the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions and the Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of 
Religion, with no fund raising at the function itself. 


We are now in the process of formulating a committee of 
prominent and influential citizens of all faiths who 
recognize the extraordinary importance of this occasion. 
I sincerely hope that you will join this committee and 
fill out the enclosed card, indicating your acceptance, 
so that we can proceed with plans for the invitations 
and publicity. 


I look forward to a favorable reply from you. 


LAsal : 
enc. : Lester Avnet 
. | Chairman 


Saturdav evening, March 27. 1965 — Hotel Waldorf-Astoria 
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all NEW YORK FRIENDS GROUP, INC. 


A non-profit organization for the furtherance of charitable concerns /- 
in accordance with the purposes and ideals of the Society of Friends 


218 East 18TH STREET New York 3,N.Y. CANAL 8-2470 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


JOHN HALL, Presidence 6 
ALFRED SIDWELL, Vice-President 8 February 19 z. 


FRANK ORTLOFF, Secretary 


AMOS PEASLEE, JR., Treasurer 
ROBERT W. GiLmMorRE, Chairman of Projects 


HENRIETTA CAREY 


FRED BUNKER Davis James Farmer 
ADRIAN MANN CORE 

ANTHONY MAZZOCCHI 38 Park Row 

EMILY PARKER SIMON New York 38, N.Y. 


Dear James Farmer, 


ROSS FLANAGAN 
Executive Secretary 


peda -. I am very sorry that you were unable to attend the January clst meet- 


Information Center ing of the Gandhi Centenary Preparatory Committee. However, I am en- 
closing a copy of the minutes of that meeting. 


GEORGE WILLOUGHBY 
Director, Training 


Development Program We are verypleased that you are willing to serve as a member of this 
committee and will see that you receive notice of the next meeting. 
CAROL, MORGANSTERN In the meantime, we would welcome any suggestions you have for ap- 
Administrative Assistant propriate projects which might be undertaken as part of the centenary 
observances here in the United States. 


Sincerely yours, 


Qog Orly 


George Willoughby 


“ Bare a ai * 


MINUTES OF MEETING 
Gandhi Centenary Preparatory Committee 
Held at 218 East 18th Street, New York City 
Thursday, January 21, 1965 


PRESENT: Charles Bloomstein, James Bristol, Amiya Chakravarty, Ross Flanagan, Robert 
Gilmore, George Houser, Homer Jack, A. J. Muste, William Stuart Nelson, George 
Willoughby 


_ REGRETS: James Farmer, Jerome Frank, Donald Harrington, Nat Hentoff, Martin Luther King, 
Stewart Meacham, Emily Parker Simon, Norman Thomas 


REPORT ON NEW COMMITTEE MEMBERS: The secretary reported that written invitations to serve 

7 on the Centenary Committee had been extended to the list 
of names approved at the June 1964 meeting. Accepting membership on the Committee and 
able to be present today are: Charles Bloomstein, Ross Flanagan, and George Houser. 
Accepting membership on the Committee but unable to be present at this meeting are: James 
Farmer, Jerome Frank, Donald Harrington, Nat Hentoff, Mildred Scott Olmsted, Emily Parker 
Simon, and Norman Thomas. Gordon Allport regretted that he could not take any active part 
in the Committee. Lawrence Apsey declined. No replies have come from George Lakey, 
Lawrence Scott, Mulford Sibley, and Harold Taylor. 


DISCUSSION ON POSSIBLE PROJECTS: The discussion was opened with a review of proposals pre- 

sented at the June meeting. Two new ideas submitted by 
letter from Emily Parker Simon were read: (1) creative consideration of the use of non- 
violence in international conflict; (2) consideration of ways to train the police in the 
use of:nonviolence in such conflict situations as race, labor, and other types of civil 
strife. 


Homer Jack proposed that the Centenary Committee organize and sponsor a visit to India of 
a delegation of Americans selected from peace and civil rights groups. The objective of 
the visit would be to meet with Gandhians and non-Gandhians interested in peace; to report 
on the work in the American peace and civil rights efforts; to explore Indian ideas on 
peace and nonviolence; and to challenge Gandhians and other Indians to a new vision of the 
role of nonviolence in relation to India's foreign policies and the development of world 
peace. Amiya Chakravarty, James Bristol, and George Willoughby commented favorably upon 
the proposal. The Committee asked Homer Jack to draft a written proposal which would be 
circulated to all members of the Centenary Committee. 


A. J. Muste suggested that if the project is to be of significance the visiting delegation 
should deal with such specific questions as the present proposal for India to manufacture 
nuclear bombs. Homer Jack stated that he saw his proposal as an interim project for 1966 
or 1967, and A. J. Muste's suggestion as a separate project to be undertaken at once. ~ 
He suggested a delegation of three or four American peace leaders be sent to India to .-:.. 
express our concern to Indian leaders in and out of the Gandhian movement over the growing 
pressure for India to acquire nuclear bombs. 


After further discussion on this latter proposal, there was general agreement that this 
project should be sponsored by the peace organizations. It was suggested that A. J. Muste 
consult with J. P. Narayan for his reactions to this proposal. 


Some concern was expressed over the difficulty of attempting to plan projects so far in ad- 
vance of 1969, when no one knew whether the idea of nonviolence would even be relevant 
then. At the same time, the group recognized an obligation to develop some fitting obser- 
vance of Gandhi's centenary, whether nonviolence was relevant in 1969 or not. 


It was agreed that as quickly as possible the Committee should issue a call to all possible 
interested groups, soliciting ideas for observance of the centenary; and that a "Selection 
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Committee" be appointed to review all suggestions received and submit its recommendations 
to the Preparatory Committee. It was suggested that as much as one year might be needed 


in which to select suitable projects. 


Ross Flanagan thought that the Committee should search for possibilities of engaging in 
some actual witness projects based on Gandhian ideas in some tension spot of the world; 
such would be more appropriate to the memory of Gandhi, he thought, than sponsoring a 
conference or sé@Minar. | 


WHAT IS THE JOB OF THIS COMMITTEE? After lengthy discussion, the Committee agreed that 
its function should be limited to stimulating inter- 
est in the United States in appropriate observances of the centenary anniversary of 
Gandhi's birth, and in coordinating the various projects and observances sponsored by 
the many groups interested in Gandhi's ideas. It was suggested that the U.S. Centenary 
Committee should not itself sponsor more than one or two major projects in its own 
name, or become involved in any project not directly related to the Gandhi Centenary. 


The Secretary was requested to write to the Gandhi Peace Foundation in India to estab- 
lish direct contact with the Indian committee planning for the centenary observances; 
inform them of the steps taken by this Preparatory Committee to organize and plan some 
appropriate observances; and to request recognition of this Committee as its affiliate 
in the United States. 


It was also agreed that we suggest to our friends in India that a World Centenary Com- 
mittee be established to encourage the formation of national committees wherever there 
is any interest; to coordinate their activities; and to serve as an information center. 
It was also agreed that we suggest that the world committee explore the possibility of 
an appropriate project that would relate to South Africa because of Gandhi's work there 
long ago and because a South Africa committee to observe Gandhi's centenary is not 
likely to develop. 


SECRETARIAT: It was agreed to request New York Friends Group, Inc., to provide the 

secretariat for the Centenial Committee, which would include use of the 
New York City address, office space, and such secretarial help and services needed by 
the Committee. The Centenary Committee expects to meet the costs of its program. 
George Willoughby was asked to continue as secretary. 


FUND RAISING: It was agreed that efforts to secure foundation support to help launch 
: the Committee's work should be initiated after the Committee's status 
has been established with the India Committee. 


NEXT: MEETING: On call of the Secretary. 


Recorded by Bes 
George Willoughby 


Mrs. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Mrs. Nearline B. Bertin 
Gwendolyn B. Bland 
Miss Thora Dudley 

Miss Jacqueline Everette 
Olga Garrett 

Mary O. Hope 
Bessie M. Johnson 
Mae T. Jones 
Delores Lemon 
Marietta J. Tanner 
Joan Silvey 

Gladys Simms 

Irma Wilson 


ETA OMEGA OMEGA CHAPTER 
ALPHA KAPPA ALPHA SORORITY 


KIVIE KAPLAN TESTIMONIAL LUNCHEON 


February 9, 1965 
Dear Friend: 


| We invite you to join us in sponsoring a ''salute'' to Kivie Kaplan, Chair- 
man, National Life Membership, N.A.A.C.P. 


Kivie Kaplan is a N.A.A.C.P. ''super salesman'"' and one of our favorite 
"ambassadors of goodwill''. As chairman, he has made the N.A.A.C.P. Life 
Memberships an international project. He has a superb record of service, not 
only to the N.A.A.C.P. but to numerous other civic, cultural and philanthropic 
organizations as well. 


Will you please help us sponsor this testimonial luncheon in honor of 
Mr. Kaplan to express our appreciation for his great contribution in the field 
of human relations. 


May we expect your check by March 15, 1965 so that your name can be 
listed as a sponsor? 


Sincerely yours, 
Olga Garrett, President 


Mary O. Hope, Luncheon Chairman 


Please note: Sponsors must purchase two or more luncheon tickets. 


SPONSOR RESERVATIONS FOR TESTIMONIAL LUNCHEON 
_ Please reserve luncheons at $10.00 each, as sponsors for the Kivie 
Kaplan Testimonial Luncheon at the Concourse Plaza Hotel, Grand Concourse at 


lélst Street, Bronx, New York, May 22, 1965 at 12 noon. 


Name 


Address 


City State Zip Code 


Please make check payable to Eta Omega and mail to: Mrs. Mary O. Hope, 
944 Leggett Avenue, Bronx, New York 10455. 


Eta Omega Omega Chapter Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority 


LUNCHEON HONORING 


KIVIE KAPLAN, National Chairman 
N.A.A.C.P. LIFE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
SATURDAY, MAY 22, 1965 
at the CONCOURSE PLAZA HOTEL, BRONX 

Proceeds will go to the educational and legal funds. 


MARY O. HOPE OLGA GARRETT, Basileus GWENDOLYN 8B. BLAND 
Luncheon Chairman 1147 Prospect Ave., Bronx Journal Chairman 


—_ 


PRICES FOR ADS. PLEASE CIRCLE ONE. 


Full Page $100.00 Eighth Page $13.00 

Half Page es 50.00 Sixteenth Page sa 

| Quarter Page 25.00 Booster (per person) 1.00 
COPY FOR SOUVENIR JOURNAL AD 


Please print, type or attach business card. 
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We agree to pay the sum of $...000 ne Wee... page ad Date ..... 


Signed 
Address 
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League for Industrial Democracy 
112 East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. ALgonquin 4-5865 


Officially Accredited to the United States Mission to the United Nations 


“Education for Increasing Democracy in Our Economic, Political and Cultural Life” 
WM annrn— slan0 § 
February 16, 1965 


pleas Age. . 
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James Farmer 
CORE 
38 Park Row 


New York, N.Y. 
Dear Jim: 


The League for Industrial Democracy is initiating a fall 
Conference on National Economic Planning. 


Without such planning, we seriously doubt that the nation 
can redeem its present pledges: to abolish poverty; provide 
first class economic, social and political citizenship to the 
minorities; and to create a Great Society in a time of automation 
and urban crisis. And yet, a good number of Americans still 
confuse planning with Communist totalitarianism, and even many of 
those who are aware of the European planning experience are vague 
as to what it has meant and how it might apply to the United States. 


There has to be an intellectual breakthrough to get the issue 
of planning on the nation's political agenda. However, a simple 
exercise in scholarship is not enough. The European experience and 
the American potential for planning must be defined in terms of our 
movements for social change. Thus, we believe that the imaginative 
recruitment of an audience of trade unionists, civil rights and 
peace activists, open-minded business men, and the like, is as 
important to our enterprise as the careful selection of scholars and 
planning practitioners as speakers and as panelists. 


We are anxious that the Conference attract the widest possible 
support. Accordingly, we are asking a number of prominent citizens to 
join the broad based Ad Hoc Committee which will sponsor the 
Conference. Membership on this Committee does not commit you to any 
substantive position on planning, but only to the proposition that 
the subject should be intelligently discussed. The LID, a sixty year 
old tax-exempt organization, seeks to act as initiator and administra- 
tive center for the Conference, but to be only one among many 
organizations which will sponsor and direct it. 


Contributions to the LID are tax-deductible QQ <> 


Enclosed is a tentative outline for the proposed Conference. 


T ; 


hope you will share our enthusiasm for this project and indicate on the 


enclosed card your willingness to join this sponsoring committee. 


MH 3 gdg 
oeiu 153 
encl. 


Sincerely, 


Nee 


MICHAEL HARRINGTON 
Chairman of the Board 


P.S. You will be interested to know that we have already received 
enthusiastic reactions from Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., Ralph Helstein, 
Robert Heilbroner, Bayard Rustin, Jack Conway, and others. 


CONFERENCE ON NATIONAL ECONOMIC PLANNING 


I. Purpose: To help supply the labor, civil rights and other reform 
movements concerned with social and economic problems with the informa- 
tion they need to increase their understanding of the possibilities 
and problems of developing national economic planning in America. 


There has recently been a growing interest in economic planning among 
these movements and, with that, an increased need for information on 
which to base discussion of planning: 


At its last convention, the AFL-CIO adopted the position that 
econcmic planning was essential to economic and social justice 
in an age of automation. 


The civil rights movement is coming to the conclusion that its 
goals of freedom and equality cannot be achieved unless poverty, 
unemployment, and the long accumulated neglect of social needs 


in America are overcome. 


Organizations concerned with lowering the risks of nuclear an- 
nihilation inherent in the arms race look to economic planning 
to make possible a shift in resources to peacetime uses without 
the kind of dislocations which create a stake in preserving the 


military-industrial complex. 


Groups concerned with the failure to cope with the hugh deficits 
and the new problems in the areas of education, housing, city 
planning, health, etc. are coming to realize that the needs on 
which they focus are not ery to be met except in the context 
of economic planning. 


Some responsible business leaders are recognizing that 19th 
century attitudes to economic policy are an obstacle to coping 


with 20th century problems. 


There is a growing realization among all these groups that the various 
particular ovroblems with which they are concerned are related to each 

Other and that their solutions require allocations of resources which 

-cannct be achieved in the absence of long-term and co-ordinated public 
policies which require the framework of economic planning. 


The conference on planning is intended to be a first step in a sus- 
tained series of efforts to respond to this interest in planning and 


to provide a context for informed debate. 


II. Procedure 


A. The conference will be in the fall of 1965 in New York City. 
The proposed format is attached. 


B. Papers: In order to provide conference participants with a 
point of departure in a common fund of information, approximately 
twenty expert papers will be solicited and distributed in advance of 


the conference. 
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C. A selection of these papers and the major conference ad- 
dresses will be published as a pamphlet by the LID for wide national 
distribution. It is expected that this material, in more detailed 
form, will be published as a book. 


D. It is hoped that one result of the conference would be the 
establishment of permanent study groups to explore in depth problem 
areas defined by the conference, to develop further literature, and 
plan subsequent meetings and conferences. 


III. Sponsorship: The conference will be organized by an ad hoc 
committee, chaired by Michael Harrington, and representing a broad 
range of labor, civil rights, liberal, civic and other organizations. 
Sponsorship would not imply organizational commitment to national 
economic planning, only to the need for public discussion of the issue. 


It is proposed that the League for Industrial Democracy, initiator of 
the conference proposal, should serve as the administrative center. 

As a tax~exempt, educational organization, the LID can receive founda- 
tion grants. 


IV. Finances: 


A. It is estimated that thirty thousand dollars ($30,000) will 
be required to finance the conference and resource papers: | 


1. Conference coordinator (salary) : $ 2,500. 
2. Secretary (salary) 1,500. 
3. Transportation (trans Atlantic and 

domestic) and accommodations 10,500.. 
4. Honoraria 5,000. 
5. Direct conference expenses and 

services 2,000. 
6. Supplies and overhead 3,000. 

| $ 30,000 


B. As a result of informal discussions in Washington, we are 
in a position to expect ten thousand dollars ($10,000) from the labor 
movement toward meeting conferences.expenses. A contribution from 
Andrew E. Norman has already been received. The remainder of the 
budget will be sought from foundations. | 


Outline for a Conference on 
DEMOCRATIC PLANNING FOR AMERICA 
FRIDAY 
6:00 P.M. Registration and Final Distribution of Papers 
Dinner: "Planning for Social Justice" 
Presiding: Michael Harrington, Chairman of the 
Board, League for Industrial Democracy; 
author of The Other America 
Speakers: Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., President, 
Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference; 1964 Nobel Peace Prize 
winner | 
Walter P. Reuther, President, United 
Automobile Workers of America, AFL-CIO 
SATURDAY 
9:30-12:30 Session #1: "Planning and America's Unmet Social Needs” 


4 How have economic policies failed to meet social needs? How can 
investment be directed to creating employment for "surplus" labor 
skills, to needy georgaphical areas, and into low-cost housing, edu- 
cation, mass transit, etc.? “hat are the techniques that can ac- 
complish these ends -- taxes, banking regulations, loans, subsidies, 
training, indirect and direct controls over location, quantity, price, 


wages. etc. 


Speakers: Leon H. Keyserling, Conference on 
Economic Progress 
Robert Heilbroner, author of The Making 
of Economic Society 


Discussants: Nat Goldfinger, Director of Research, 
AFL-CIO 
Emanuel Piore, Vice-President, IBM 
Robert Lekachman, Professor of Economics, 


Barnard College 


12:30-2:00 Lunch: "The Relevance of the European Experience to 
American Society” | 
Speaker: Gunnar Myrdal, author of Challenge to 
Affluence 
2:00.-4 30 Session # 2: "Democratic Planning -- the European 
Experience" 


} How do the European models converge and differ in priorities and 
techniques; the relation between government controls and the markets; 
the roles of business and labor? What scope is allowed for social 
and individual choice? What is the role of political democracy? What 
are the problems and directions of development in European planning? 
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Speakers: Pierre .Mendes-France*, economist and 
former Premier of France 
Thomas Balogh*, economist, Oxford Uni- 
versity; advisor to British Labour 
Government 


Discussants: John Sheahan, author of Promotion and : 

Control of Industry in Postwar France: 
Professor of Economics, Williams 
College 

Representative from President's Council 
of Economic Advisors 

Ben Seligman, Director of Education and 
Research, Retail Clerks International 
Association, AFL-CIO 


4:30-6:00 P.M. Cocktails (informal discussion) 


6:00-7:30 P.M. Dinner: "Labor's Stake in Democratic Planning” 
Speaker: George Meany, President, AFL-CIO 
SUNDAY 


2:00-4:00 PM Session # 3: "Planning in America -- the Problems and 
o Possibilities” 


What are the institutional and ideological obstacles to planning in 
America? How can they be overcome? What policy experiences can serve 
as a basis for the development of American planning? What would be the 
role of Congress, the executive branch, quasi-independent agencies, | 
business and labor, geographical areas, the voting public? What should 
the movements for democratic social change be working for -- and how? 


Speakers: Senator Joseph S. Clark, of Pennsylvania 
Jack Conway, Executive Director, Indust- 
rial Union Department, AFL-CIO 


Discussants: James McGregor Burns, author of The 

Deadlock of Democracy: Professor of 
Political Science, Williams College 

Ralph Helstein, President, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America. 

Robert Moses, Council of Federated 
Organizations (Mississippi) 

Bayard Rustin, organizer, March on 
Washington 


4:00-4:15 PM Summary Statement: Michael Harrington 


* Alternatives to M. France would be Pierre Masse, Bernard Cazes, 
Pierre Bauchet, Philippe Bauchord, and Gaston Deferre. Alternatives 
to Mr. Balogh would be Anthony Crosland, Andrew Schonfeld, Peter Shore, 
and Nicholas Kaldor. 


Mr. Farmer has asked me to reply to your letter of 


regarding the listing of Mr. Farmer's name. He would like 
changes, so thet it will read as follows: 


James Farmer National Director 
of Racial Equality 
k Row 
New York, New York 10038 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Mutarelli 
Administrative Department 
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CITIZENS CRUSADE AGAINST POVERTY 
2027 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 


Chairman: Telephone No. 232-7266 
Walter P. Reuther 

Secretary: 
Rabbi Richard Hirsch 

Treasurer: FEB 1 ) 265 


Clyde Ellis 


February 18, 1965 


Dear National Corfimniitteée Mémber: 


At the first Annual Conference of the Citizens Crusade Against 
Poverty in Washington, D. C.,.February 10, 1965, you were elected to 
membership on the National Committee. I am pleased to confirm your 
election to this important Committee of the CCAP. 


We hope that your continuing interest in this highly significant 
citizens effort will aid in the alleviation and eventual eradication of poverty 
from our midst. 7 | 


Enclosed you will find a copy of the Constitution adopted by the Conference. 
It outlines the duties and responsibilities of the Committee. Also enclosed is 
a list of the Officers and Committee members of CCAP. We would appreciate 
your informing us as soon as possible whether the manner in which we have 
listed your name and organization is as you would wish it. We are reluctant 
to set up our permanent stationery until we hear from all of the Officers. 


At the meeting the Officers of CCAP were authorized to designate a 
National Director. We are now in the process of considering several condidates 
and hope to announce the name of our professional head soon. A summary report 
of the Washington meeting will be sent to you shortly. 


Sincerely yours, 
fer AGS WrecZ. 


Enclosures Rabbi Richard Hirsch 
a/s Secretary 


CONSTITUTION 
OF 
CITIZENS CRUSADE AGAINST POVERTY 


The dimensions of the problem of poverty in America 
are so staggering as to require immediate bold and vigorous 
action, not only at all levels of government but, equally 
important, by concerted, cooperative action by each interested 
and concerned citizen. What is needed to complement govern- 
menta}] action is the full mobilization and commitment of the 
citizens of America as individuals and through groups with 
which they are affiliated -- church, labor, industry, civil 
rights, civic, farmer, women, veterans, students and others. 
Only in this way can we insure success in the nation's effort 
to attack the source and eliminate the social evil of poverty. 


The Citizens Crusade Against Poverty (CCAP) is the 
vehicle through which citizens throughout the country can voice 
their desire to help eliminate poverty from our midst and can 
participate actively and directly in this great and worthy effort. 
We, as citizens in CCAP, come from every walk of life and 
from every democratic political persuasion. We are committed 
to achieve a national awakening of conscience for we know that 
once Americans everywhere become aroused and indignant 
against the immorality of a needless poverty in the midst of 
plenty, they will act quickly and effectively to end this shame 
upon America. In the course of this effort, the poor will find 
their own voice and the will to help themselves. 


We are come together to challenge the conscience of the 
nation with the ugly fact of poverty and to move that conscience to an 
unremitting war against poverty that will help bring the Great Society 

to its full realization. 

The Citizens Crusade Against Pove rty (CCAP) shall develop non- 
partisan programs of education and activity designed to eliminate poverty 
from the life of this nation through such activity, but not limited to, the 
following: 

(a) Consultation with and utilization of existing cooperative plann- 
ing and coordinating bodies in the fields of health, welfare, 
recreation and character building services. 

(b) Encouragement of high standards of performance in 
administration and services by all agencies in the community. 

(c) Creation of public opinion favorable to the objectives and 
purposes of CCAP by all appropriate educational media. 

(d) Research and recommendations for improved community 
social and civic activities. 

(e) Consultation, advice, and recommendations to participants, 

civic and governmental agencies involved in the war against 
poverty. 


(f) Dessimination of specialized information gathered from partici- 


pating organizations. 
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ARTICLE I 
General 


Section 1. This organization shall be known as Citizens Crusade 


Against Poverty (CCAP). 


Section 2. Citizens Crusade Against Poverty subscribes to the following 


principles: 

(a) We are a non-partisan, non-governmental organiza- 
tion dedicated to meet the moral issue raised by 
poverty and we are pledged to institute, implement, 
and Support practical programs designed to elimi- 
nate poverty. 

(b) We dedicate ourselves, as an organization of 
individuals and groups to the eradication of 
poverty from the nation, through education, 
national action programs of a non- partisan 


nature, non-partisan community activity and 


the direct involvement and participation of the 


poor and the disadvantaged themselves. 

(c) We believe that all forms of totalitarianism 
are incompatible with our objectives. In our 
crusade we welcome and shall accept as members 
of Citizens Crusade Against Poverty only those 


whose devotion to the ideals of the democratic 


process and democratic institutions are un- 
qualified. Participation in CCAP is an 
expression of allegiance to such democratic 
principles and of opposition to totalitarian 


ism of both the right and the left. 


ARTICLE II 
Organization 
Section 1. An annual conference of all participants as defined in this 
Constasaesnn shall be the ultimate source of policy authority in CCAP. 
Section 2, The annual conference will elect a National Committee, 
broadly representative of the various types of organizations 
in CCAP and which will have the right to co-opt additional 
members. as desirable. 
Section 3. The National Committee shall be the highest authority between 
the annual cobfertanne of CCAP and shall be responsible for 
the overall direction and implementation of CCAP programs 
and policies. 
Section 4, The National Committee shall elect from its members a 
National Chairman, a Secretary and a Treasurer and such 
other officers as may be deemed appropriate. 
' Section 5. The National Committee shall seinet an Executive Committee 
from among its members which will be responsible for 
determining the salaries of and reviewing the activities of the 
' Executive Director and staff and shall, in turn, be responsible 
to the National Committee. The National Chairman will be 


Chairman of the National Committee and also will be Chairman of the 


Section 6. 


Section 7. 


Section l. 


Section ne 


ee 


Executive Committee. The Secretary and the Treasurer 

of the National Committee shall automatically be members 

of the Executive Committee. 

The National Chairman will appoint an Executive Director 
subject to the approval of the National Committee. 

The Secretary and/or the Treasurer of the National Committee 
shall be responsible for the financial affairs of CCAP; shall 
jointly sign all checks issued in behalf of CCAP; and shall 
make only such expenditures in behalf of CCAP as are 
authorized by the National Chairman, the Executive Committee 


or the National Committee. 


ARTICLE III 


Annual Conference 


An annual conference of all participants shall be held within 
the first ninety days of each calendar year at such time and 


place as the National Committee shall determine. 


Other meetings may be held as the Conference or the National 


Committee shall determine. 
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ARTICLE IV 


National Committee - Duties & Responsibilities 


Section 1. In addition to the duties and responsibilities set 
forth in Article II, the National Committee shall: 

(a) Establish a Budget and Finance Committee 
as @ permanent committee. 

(b) Establish Commissions in the following 
areas: Public Information and Education, 
National Programs and Policies, Community 
Activity and Organization. 

(c) Establish such other committees or con- 
missions as may be found necessary to 
carry out the programs, activities and 
objectives of CCAP. 

(d) Report annually tq the Annual Conference 
on the activities of CCAP. 

Section 2. The National Committee shall meet at least twice a 


year, and additional meetings may be called by the 


National Chairman or upon request by one-third of the 
members of the National Committee. 


Section 3. The National Committee shall determine the location of 


the National Headquarters of CCAP. 
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ARTICLE V 


National Chairman - Duties and Responsibilities 


Section 1. In addition to the other duties and responsibilities set 


forth in this Constitution, the National Chairman shall: 
(a) Appoint, with the advice and consent of 
the National Committee, the chairman and 
members of all committees and commissions 
established by CCAP pursuant to Article IV. 
(b) Serve as an ex-officio member of all com- 
mittees and commissions established 


pursuant to Article IV. 


Section 2. The National Chairman shall preside at all meetings of the 
Annual Conference and meetings of the National Committee 
and Executive Committee. He shall appoint all committees 
unless otherwise directed and shall call special meetings 
of the National Committee. 


Section 3. The National Chairman shall have the power to appoint such 


other committees as he deems necessary to assist him in 
carrying out the functions of his office. 


Section 4. The National Secretary shall perform the duties of the 


National Chairman in the event of his absence, resigna- 


tion, or inability to perform his duties. 


ARTICLE VI 


Executive Director 


Section 1. The Executive Director shall be the chief administrator officer: 


of GCG: F. 


Section 2. It shall be the duty of the Executive Director, subject to the 


approval of the National Chairman and the Executive Committee, 
to procure whatever staff is necesssary to conduct the affairs of 


the organization. 


ARTICLE VII 


Budget and Finance Committee 


Section 1. The Budget and Finance Committee shaii annualty prepare a 
budget for the operation of the affairs of CCAP. 


Section 2. It shall be the responsibility of the Budget and Finance Committee 


to develop and maintain a plan for the continuing financial support 


of CCAP. 


ARTICLE VIII 


Participation 


Section 1. Organizations which share the principles and objectives of CCAP 


are eligible for participation therein subject to the approval of 
the National Committee. Any organization desiring to participate in 
CCAP shall submit to the National Committee a list of its officers 


and directors and a statement of its purposes. 


Section 2. Individuals of prominence in fields related 
to the work of CCAP, who may wish to partici- 
pate in the activities of CCAP, may be invited 


to become members by the National Committee. 


ARTICLE IX 


Finance 


Section 1. CCAP shall be financed by contributions and 


grants from organizations, foundations and 


individuals. 
ARTICLE X 
Standards 


Section 1. The following standards shall govern the 


relationship between CCAP and its participants: 


(a) Each participating organization and 


individual will determine voluntarily 


the extent of its participation and 


cooperation in each of the several 


activities and functions of CCAP both 


on the national and local level. 


wits 

(b) Organizations participating in CCAP shall retain its distinct 
identities, administer their own affairs; establish, maintain 
and pursue their own policies. 

(c) Participating organizations and individuals are urged to 
transmit to CCAP from time to time reports of anti-poverty 
activities and concerns. Reports of CCAP activities will be 
transmitted to participating organizations and individuals in 


like manner. 


ARTICLE XI 


| Amendments 


This Constitution may be amended by a.-majority vote of the partici-. 
pants present and voting at the Annual Conference. Any proposed amendments 
to the Constitution must be submitted to the Executive Committee at least 60 
days prior to the Annual Conference at which consideration is to be given to 


such amendments. 


CITIZENS CRUSADE AGAINST POVERTY 


Officers 


Walter P. Reuther, Chairman 


Rabbi Richard Hirsch, Secretary 


Clyde Ellis, Treasurer 


President 

International Union, United Automobile 
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Workers of America 

8000 East Jefferson Avenue 

Detroit 14, Michigan 


Director 

Religious Action Center 

Union of Hebrew Congregations 
2027 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


National Director 

National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association 

2000 Florida Avenue, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 


Vice Chairmen 


Dr. Eugene Carson Blake 


Monsignor Raymond J. Gallagher 


Dr. Martin Luther King 


Stated Clerk 

United Presbyterian Church in the USA 
510 Witherspoon Building 

Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


Director 

National Conference of Catholic 
Charities 

1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 


Chairman 

Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference 

407 Auburn Avenue, N. E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 


Vice Chairmen cont. 


C. Virgil Martin. 


James Patton. 


Elizabeth Wickenden 


Bernard Barnes 


Fay Bennett 


Andrew J. Biemiller 


Robert E. Bondy 


Edward Cushman. 


President 

Carson, Pirie Scott & Company 
1 South State Street 

Chicago 3, [Illinois 


President 

National Farmers Union 
1575 Sherman Street 
Denver 1, Colorado 


Social Welfare Consultant 


544 East 86th Street 
New York 17, New Yo rk 


Executive Committee 


Vice President & Secretary 
Time, Incorporated 

Time and Life Building 
New York 20, New York 


Executive Secretary 

National Advisory Committee on 
Farm Labor | 

1l2 East 19th Street 

New York 20, New York 


Legislative Director 
AFL-CIO 

815 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Director 

National Social Welfare Assembly 
345 East 46th Street 

New York17, New York 


Vice President 
American Motors Corporation 
14250 Plymouth Road 

Detroit, Michigan 


John Edelman 


Dr. Frank Graham 


Reverend Cameron P. Hall 


Michael Harrington 


Dorothy Height 


Ralph Helstein 


Monsignor George Higgins 


Philip M. Klutznick 


Arnold H. Maremont 
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President 

National Council of Senior Citizens 
1627 K Street N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 


Chairman 

National Sharecroppers Fund, Inc. 
112 East 19th Street 

New York, New York 


Executive Director 

Commission on Church in Economic 
Life. 

National Council of Churches 

475 Riverside Drive 

New York 27, New York 


Chairman 

League for Industrial Democracy 
lli2 East 19th Street 

New York 3, New York 


President 

National Council of Negro Women 
YWCA 

600 Lexington Avenue 

New York, New York 


President : 
United Packinghouse, Food & Allied 
Workers 
608 South Dearborn Street 
Suite 1800 
Chicago 5, [llinois 


Director 

National Catholic Welfare Council 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Klutznick Enterprises 
] East Wacker Drive 
Chicago, [llinois 


Maremont Corporation 
168 North Michigan Blvd. 
Chicago, [llinois 
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Ben Neufeld Executive Secretary 
National Council on Agricultural 
Life and Labor 
2027 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Paul Potter President 
Students for a Democratic Society 
119 Fifth Avenue, Room 302 
New York, New York 10028 


A. Philip Randolph, President 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 
217 West 12%h Street, Room 30l 
New York, New York 


Mitchell Svirdoff Executive Director 
CommunityProgress Inc. 
270 Orange Street 
New Haven 10, Conn. 


David Sullivan President | 
Building Service Employees Union 
900 17th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Roy Wilkins Executive Secretary 
NAACP 
20 West 40th Street 
New York, New York 


Pearl Willen : President 
National Council of Jewish Women 
470 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 


Whitney Young Executive Director 
National Urban League 
14 East 48th Street 

New York 17, New York 
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National Committee Members 
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Arnold Aronson secretary 
Leadership Conference on Civil Rights 
55 West 42nd Street 
New York, New York 


Philip Bernstein Director 
Council of Jewish Federations & Welfare 
Funds 
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New York, New York 


James B. Carey President 

| IUE - AFL-CIO 
1126 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D, C, 


EF1li Cohen F'xecutive Secretary 
National Committee on Employment of 
Youth 
145 East 32nd Street 
New York, New York 


Robert Choate Choate Foundation 
603 security Buil ding 
234 North Central 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Vine Deloria Executive Secretary 
National Congress of American Indians 
1765 P Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20036 


Lavid Dubinsky President 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union 
1710 Broadway 
New York 19, New York 
\ \ James Farmer aga 


Congress of Racial Equality 
z / mm 34 Park Row 
New York, New York |§0 3 
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John K, Galbraith 


Robert W,. Gilmore 
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Dr. Fred Harrington 
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Raymond Hilliard 


Thomas D, Hinton 


Sidney Hollander 


Eugene [. Johnson 
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Dean 

School of Social Work 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michi gan 


Professor 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Turn Toward Peace 
218 East 18th Street 
New York, New York 


Publisher 
The Carolina Israelite 
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President 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


President 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 


Chairman, Executive Committee 

National Catholic Conference for Interracial 
Justice 

21 West Superior Street 

Chicago, Illinois 


Executive Director 

National Catholic Community Service 
1.312 Massachusetts Avenue, N,. W, 
Washington, D.C. 


2315 Talbot Road 
Windsor Hills 
Baltimore 16, Maryland 


Executive Director 

Adult Education Association of the U.S.A, 
1225 19th Street, N. W., 

Washington, D, C. 20036 


Executive Director : 
American Public: Welfare Association 
313 East 60th Street 

Chicago 37, Illinois 


Nathaniel Keith 


Leon Keyserling 
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Delores M, LeHoty, R.N. 
Jack Lyons 


Dr, Berwyn P. Mattison 


Dr, Benjamin Mays 
Ralph McGill 


Margaret Mealy 
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President 
National Housing Conference 
1025 Connecticut Avenue, N. W 
Washington, D. C. oS 


Member, National Committee 
Conference on Economic Progress 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Executive Director 
National YWCA 

600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, New York 


Executive Director 

Program of Economic & General Welfare 
American Nurses Association 

10 Columbus Circle 

New York 19, New York 


President 

International Association of Bridge & 
Structural Iron Workers 

3615 Olive Street 

St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Executive Director 

American Public Health Association 
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New York, New York 


President 
Morehouse College 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Editor 
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National Council of Catholic Women 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N, W. 
Washington, D. C, 
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55 West 42nd Street 

New York 36, New York 


Walter Mitchell 


Emanuel Muravchick 


Dr, James M, Nabrit, Jr. 
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Dr, Joachim Prinz 


Dore Schary 


Dr. Charles Schottland 


Leon Shull 


Roger L. Sonnabend 


Dr. Benjamin Spock, M. D, 
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President 
International Chemical Workers Union 
I.C.W.U, Building 

1659 West Market Street 

Akron 13, Ohio 


Director 

Jewish Labor Committee 
25 East 78th Street 

New York, New York 10021 


President 
Howard University 
Washington, D. C. 


Director 

National Consumers League 
1029 Vermont Avenue, N,. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Choate Foundation 

603 Security Building 

234 North Central 
Phoenix, Arizona (85004) 


Chairman 

American Jewish Congress 
15 East 84th Street 

New York, New York 


National President 

Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith 
515 Madison Avenue 

New York 22, New York 


Dean 
Brandeis University 
Waltham 54, Massachusetts 


National Director , | 
Americans for Democratic Action 
1341 Connecticut Avenue, N, W. 
Washington, D,. C. 


President 

Hotel Corporation of America 
464 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


2220 Woodmere Drive 
Cleveland Heights 6, Ohio 


Nat'1 Cmte. con't. cesses 


Reverend James Vizzard,S. J. 


Jerry Voorhis 


Director, Washington Office 

National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Executive Director 

Cooperative League of the U.S.A. 
59 East Van Buren Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dr. Gee sie , ‘Wiley, will rel pr to be at r= 
the New ferrac Club end will receive the pia for 
Mr. Farner. 


i have enclosed @ phetegraph of Mr. Farmer. 


We look forward to hearing further details on the program, 
such ae time, at your convenience. 


Sincerely yours, 


Mency Motarelli 
Administrative Department 
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We FREEDOMWAYS SALUTE TO PAUL ROBESON 


THURSDAY EVENING — APRIL 22,1965 — HOTEL AMERICANA, N. Y. 


INITIATING 
SPONSORS ; yn ; 

JAMES BALDWIN Pas —_— Coren ae. rae 

OSSIE DAVIS ~ - Fg. 2 
NAT HENTOFF 

JOHN L. S. HOLLOMAN, JR. M.D. 

JOHN O. KILLENS 

GEORGE B. MURPHY, JR. Mar | 

EARL ROBINSON ch 35 1965 

MR. and MRS. PETE SEEGER 


CALVIN H. SINNETTE, M.D. | fj ‘ | 
HOPE STEVENS, ESQ. . , / ‘A 
BISHOP W. J. WALLS C¥ 2 : ~ fl ee VL 
a , 
. Y f fi ; A 
J An. OCLs AK Mr. James Farmer } Do Mhet— RANA MAH 
165 Park Row } | 2 ‘ /) AA fa Pe tA-3 ¢ a, 
Rar hin New York 38, New York A) , A 
ry Dear Mr, Farmers: WA tic: be lee S A A AZ e+ ‘ 
Fifteen months ago one of America’s greatest ~ 


Ka — x artists, Paul Robeson, returned from a stay 
abroad. He had been missed by the many who 
f be admired him and knew of his deep love for 
Mev Cha bo people. His absence seemed too long for those 
) who were aware of his sensitive appreciation for 
| 400 ; the arts and his indomitable spirit to freely 
fee: assert his position as an artist and as a member 


eee K of the intellectual community. 


| Q Qo On Thursday evening April 22, 1965, FREEDOMWAYS 
| a (y\ _ HOWL Magazine will salute Paul Robeson at the Hotel 
“ Americana. It would provide a welcome oppor- 
WV tunity for his friends and admirers, many of 
| whom have not seen him for years, to enjoy this 
\6. Cadden evening with him, 


Cob an We cordially invite you to be one of the sponsors 

Que Ww Ovockéc fH. for this memorable FREEDOMWAYS SALUTE TO PAUL 

: ROBESON by returning the enclosed card no later 
eee. than March 15th, | = 


Yours sincerely, 


AAEM 150 


FREEDOMWAYS ASSOCIATES, INC. — 799 Broadway, Suite 544, New York 3, N.Y. GR 7-3985 
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p has been selected to receive the 


Sincerely yours, 


Bancy Mutaerelli 
Administrative Department 


order in the atomic age. 


TRUSTEES: 


CALVIN KNAPP, Vice;Chrmn. 


HELEN BARNHILL 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin Illinois. 


REV. WILLIAM O'CONNOR 


Indianapolis, Indiana - 


Freeport, Illinois 


RUTH SCHMIEDESKAMP e 
Quincy, Illinois C 


JEWEL S. LaFONTANT 
Chicago, Illinois 


Mishawaka, Indiana 


Allendale, Illinois 
GEORGINE MOORE 
Evanston, Illinois 
REV. WESLEY WHARTON 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


MRS. MILDRED BURNS | 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


DR. HERBERT K. ABRAMS, Glencoe, Ill. DAVID FLEER, Orlando, Fla. 

_ SAMUEL A. ADEBONOJO, Washington, D.C. EUGENE GLUSKER, Ellenville, N.Y. 
DR. JAMES BARRETT, Milwaukee, Wisc. DR. HOWARD HASSINGER, Evanston, III. 
DAVID L. BATZKA, Eureka, III. HIRAM B. HOLDRIDGE, Evanston, Ill. 
CHARLES W. BENTON, Evanston, Il. DR. HOMER A. JACK, Scarsdale, N.Y. 
DR. DETON J. BROOKS, Chciago, Ill. DR. GRACE JAFFEE, Evanston, Ill. 
WILLIAM J. COOK, Evanston, Ill. REV. PAUL C. JEWELL, Portland, Ore. 
REV. WARREN R. EBINGER, Kansas City, Mo. WILLIAM H. JOHNSON, Evanston, III. 
MRS. NELLIE EVANS, Winston Salem, N.C. REV. JOHN D. McCARTY, New York, N.Y. 
DR. KEWAN A. EVANS, Evanston, III. REV. JOHN D. MORRIS, Atlanta, Ga. 


‘Whe Foundation for Freedom & 


ADVANCING a program of Education in responsible individual voluntary action for 
deepening the channels of expanding individual freedom and democracy in a pluralistic 
society in each local community, and of strengthening the chances for world peace and 


MARY MORGAN WILLIAMS Congratulations to you! 


MARY COX, Chairman ' | or of 
Dixon, Illinois 23 ONVNES UL Vy & — 


Cordially, 


ADVISORY COUNCIL (Partial List) 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA, Chicago, Ill. 
FLOYD MULKEY, Chicago, IIl. 
DR. JOHN A. MORSELL, New York, N.Y. 


REV. ROBERT L. PIERSON, White Plains, N.Y. 


RT. REV. JAMES A. PIKE, San Francisco, Cal. 
SOL RABKIN, New York, N.Y. 

MRS. IRENE RIEHL, Alton, Ill. 

REV. BLAINE RAMSEY, JR. Champaign, Ill. 
JOSEPH B. ROBISON, New York, N.Y. 
WILLIAM SCHWAB, Webster Groves, Mo. 


1514 Elmwood Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois, 60201 
GReenleaf 5-8866 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 
Donald S. Frey, Esq. 


Wisconsin Although apologizing for this form letter (necessary 
— — Treas. to keep ovr expenses to a minimum), it is still with 
Danville, Illinois reat real warmth and pride that we advise you the 
J. PHILIP WARING National Awards Committee has selected you as a 

St. Louis, Missouri recipient of a special CHAMPION OF OPEN OCCUPANCY AWARD. 
a. cog : Presentation of the award will be made at the Awards 

- ostedeeeginaig Banquet on Friday evenin:., March 19, 1965, in Springfield 


Davenport, lowa We are impressed with your COURAGE in personal, posi- 
PAULINE MORTON-FINNEY tive action in a highly controversial area - with your 


ANNA JANE MICHENER deep INSIGHT in recognizing that racial housing se; re- 
Wichita, Kansas. cation undermines all human freedoms and progress - 
ANNA MARIE WEEMS and with your keen IMAGINATION and CONSTRUCTIVE EFFORTS 
Waterloo, lowa in your community aid the nation to achieve equal 

EVELYN MORRIS housing opportunities for all citizens. 


ould you send us a photograph of yourself for use at 


CHARLES M. JUDD the National Assembly on Progress in Equality of 
Cincinnati, Ohio Opportunity in Housins? This Assembly has already 
— received special praise from the east coast all across 


the states to the shores of Hawaii (see enclosures). 


ETHEL UNTERMYER lowe hope you will be personally present to receive the 
Deertield, Minors Award Friday night and to extend a messa;e to all the 
rege mie religious, civic, business, labor and government leaders 
EDITH BOYS ENOS assembled from all communities in our land. 


DR. GRANT SHOCKLEY, Evanston, III. 
GRACE SMEDSTAD, Chicago, III. 
JOHN M. STANLEY, Appleton, Wisc. 
DONALD SULTNER-WELLES, Dover, Pa. 
CLEMENT F. WADE, Evanston, III. 
MRS. ARNETTA WALLACE, Chicago, III. 
DR. DONALD B. WARD, Yankton, S.D. 
SAMUEL WHITE, Evanston, Ill. 
STEVE WILHIDE, Frostburg, Md. 
JOHN YOLTON, Detroit, Mich. 
DR. GORDON ZAHN, London, England 
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(Springfield, Ill. - March 18-20, 1965 - Holiday Inn East) 
("FREEDOM OF RESIDENCE DAYS AROUND THE NATION") 


(Business, Labor, Civic, Religious, and Federal, State and Local 


Government Leaders will exchange ideas on solving together 


and rapidly the most crucial domestic problem of 
our time - which undermines all 


human freedoms, ) 
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Harrisburg 
PROCLAMATION 


FREEDOM OF RESIDENCE DAYS - MARCH 18-20, 1965 


WHEREAS, Democracy guarantees to all citizens, regardless of race, 
creed or color, the right to reside in the neighborhood of 
their choice; and 


WHEREAS, The goal of equal opportunity in housing is in strict 
accordance with our American tradition of personal liberty; 


and 


WHEREAS , A Nation-wide effort in good citizenship is being led by 
the Foundation for Freedom and Democracy in Community Life 
a highlight of this effort being the National Assembly for 
Progress in Equal Opportunity in Housing, to be held in 
Springfield, Illinois, March 18-20, 1965; and 


WHEREAS, Pennsylvania takes pride in its equal housing laws and 
wishes to participate in this Nation-wide endeavor in human 


relations; 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, William W. Scranton, Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, in conjunction with the Assembly to be 
held in Illinois, do hereby proclaim March 18-20, 1965, as 
FREEDOM OF RESIDENCE DAYS in Pennsylvania, and urge all 
Pennsylvanians to renew their commitment to the basic 
democratic principle of freedom of residence for all 
citizens without discrimination, 


GIVEN under my hand and the Great 
Seal of the State, at the City 

of Harrisburg, this tenth day of 
December, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and 
sixty four, and of the Commonwealth 
the one hundred and eighty-ninth, 


; 
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Official Srarement 


FREEDOM OF RESIDENCE DAYS 
MARCH 18 = 20, 1965 


DEMOCRACY TRADITIONALLY GUARANTEES FREEDOM OF RESIDENDE 
TO ALL CITIZENS WITSBOUT REGARD TO RACE, RELIGION OR COLOR, 


DESPITE NOTEWORTHY SOCIAL PROGRESS IN RECENT YEARS, THERE 
tS EVIDENCE OF DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING, A PRACTICE WHICH 
IS DESTRUCTIVE OF COMMUNITY VALUES AND WHICH VIOLATES THE 
PRINCIPLES OF LIBERTY AND JUSTICE. 


THE FOUNDATION: FOR FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY IN COMMUNITY LIFE, 
AN ORGANIZATION WHICH SEEKS TO ELIMINATE THE BASIC CAUSES 
OF DISCRIMINATION, 1S SPONSORING THE NATIONWIDE OBSERVANCE 
of FREEDOM OF RESIDENCE DAYS mARcH 18 - 20, 1965, A PERIOD 
WHICH COINCIDES WITH THE DATES OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY ON 
PROGRESS IN EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING TO BE HELD 
IN SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


CONNECTICUT, LONG AWARE OF THE RIGHT OF FREED@M @F RESIDENCE, 
HAS TAKEN STEPS, THROUGH EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS AND LEGISLATIVE 
+ ACTION, TO INSURE PROTECTION OF THAT RIGHT FOR ALL INDIVIDU] 
ALS. THE RIGHT OF FREEDOM OF RESIDENCE, HOWEVER, CANNOT BE 
TRULY OPERATIVE UNLESS THERE 1S FULL COOPERATI@N ON THE PART 
OF ALL CITIZENS. : 


MAY THE OBSERVANCE OF FREEDOM OF RESIDENCE DAYS tn CONNECTICUT 
SERVE TO EMPHASIZE THE FACT THAT ALL CITIZENS ARE ENTITLED, . 
LEGALLY AND MORALLY, TO EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING. 


s/ JOHN DEMPSEY 
GOVERNOR | 
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( PROCLAMATION ) 
a 5 
7| WHEREAS, voluntary programs of individual and organization action / 
to achieve EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING to eradicate a 

4 racial and religious discriminatory practices from all  ‘ 
y communities in peaceful, imaginative and orderly ways is ) 
of the utmost importance and urgency, and } 
f 


WHEREAS, the President has repeatedly urged educational programs ; 
by civic, educational, religious, industry, labor and 
other non-government groups to eliminate the basic causes ' 


of discrimination, and 


b 


a -— 


i WHEREAS, as long as there are housing discrimination practices 
r : destructive to the human values of the community, the 
ry moral and spiritual life of America cannot be supported, 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, Karl F. Rolvaag, Governor of the State of 
Minnesota, do hereby proclaim March 18-20, 1965, as 


ase, ° 


"EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING DAYS" 


7 in Minnesota, and urge wide participation in the NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
.| FOR PROGRESS IN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING in Springfield, 

“A Illinois, March 18-20, 1965, as one means of attack on one of the 
most destructive of discriminatory practices existing in the LAND 
OF OPPORTUNITY. 


inp IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have 
eos hereunto set my hand and caused 
yi) the Great Seal of the State of 
/ Minnesota to be affixed at the 
< State Capitol this eighth day , 
SE A.L 5 of January in the year of our iY 
5 
2 
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Lord one thousand nine hundred 5 
and sixty-five and of the esd: 
the one hundred seventh, z 
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PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS, The United Citizens! Committee for Freedom of Residence 
has requested that March 18, 19 and 20, 1965, be proclaimed as 
Freedom of Residence Days in Illinois, the dates coinciding with the 
National Assembly on Progress in Equality of Opportunity in Hous ing in 
Springfield, Illinois, and 


WHEREAS, Freedom of residence is a right that democracy guarantees 
to all citizens, regardless of race, creed or color, in strict accord- 4 
ance with our American traditions of individual liberty, and 


WHEREAS, An Executive Order, signed by the President of the United 
States, calls for educational programs by civic, educational, religious 
industrial, labor and other non-governmental groups to eliminate the 
basic causes of discrimination, and ; 


WHEREAS, As long as there are housing discrimination practices 
destructive to the human values of the community, the moral and 
spiritual life of America cannot be supported, and 


WHEREAS, The forthcoming National Assembly on Progress in Equality 
of Opportunity in Housing, to be held in Springfield, Illinois, during 
March 18, 19 and 20, 1965, is a nationwide effort in good citizenship 
and, as such deserves the support of all our citizens, 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, Otto Kerner, Governor of the State of Illinois, 
do hereby proclaim that March 18, 19 and 20, 1965, be set aside as 
FREEDOM OF RESIDENCE DAYS in Illinois, and request all our citizens. 


re-examine their personal motives concerning social discriminations, 


and call upon all realtors, builders, attorneys, community leaders, 
human relations group members and religious leaders, to discuss and 
develop effective roles in achieving integrated housing in Illinois in 
an orderly fashion as befits true Americans. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
Great Seal of the State of Illinois to te affixed 


Done at the Capitol, in the City of 

($$ BAL} Springfield, this FOURTH day of 
JANUARY, in the Year of Our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and 


By the Governor: SIXTY FIVE, and of the State of 
. Illinois the_qne hundred and FORTY- 
: | ' SEVENTH 
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Secretary of State G6vERNOR—~ 


MESSAGE FROM THE HON, MARK O, HATFIELD, GoverRNor OF THE STATE OF OREGON, TO 
THE PROGRAM COMMITTEE FOR THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY ON PROGRESS IN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


IN HOUSING (SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, MARCH 18 = 20, 1965) 
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C OP Y ON THE LETTERHEAD OF: 


MARK O. HATFIELD 
GOVERNOR 


MR. DONALD S. FREY 
1514 ELMWOOD AVENUE 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 60201 


DEAR MR. FREY: 


DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY. 


o 6” 


A REALITY THROUGHOUT AMERICA, 


MOH: AE 


OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 
STATE CAPITOL 
SALEM 97310 


JANUARY 13, 1965 


| HOPE YOU WILL CONVEY TO THOSE ATTENOING THE NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY ON PROGRESS IN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING MY 
BEST WISHES IN COPING WITH PROBLEMS OF MUTUAL CONCERN. 


IN EACH OF MY MESSAGES TO THE OREGON LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

| HAVE CALLED ATTENTION TO THE FACT THAT OUR STATE HAS 

AN ENVIABLE RECORD IN THE FIELD OF CIVIL RIGHTS, BUT THAT 
THERE 1S A CONTINUING NEED TO KEEP OUR CIVIL RIGHTS STATUTES 
PROGRESSIVE, STRONG, AND ADEQUATE. 


IN A SPECIAL MESSAGE JANUARY 11, 1965, ! NOTED THAT OREGON 
TOOK ENLIGHTENED AND HUMANITARIAN CIVIL RIGHTS ACTION LONG AGO. 
OUR PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS LAW AND THOSE GUARANTEEING FREEDOM 
OF RESIDENCE ARE SUCH THAT MINORITY AND ETHNIC GROUPS WITHIN 
OUR SOCIETY ENJOY FULL AND COMPLETE PRIVILEGES OF CITIZENSHIP. 


THE GOAL OF EQUAL OPPORTUNITY AND HOUSING {1S ONE WHICH CANNOT 
BE ATTAINED EXCEPT THROUGH ACTIONS WHICH REPRESENT THE HEARTS 

‘ AND MINOS OF OUR CITIZENS. LAWS MUST BE UNDERGIRDED WITH A 
TRUE DESIRE, AND COMMITMENT TO THE BASIC CONCEPTS OF OUR 


AS THIS ASSEMBLY SEEKS MEANS WHEREBY THIS THESIS MAY BECOME 


{ WISH YOU EVERY SUCCESS. 


SINCERELY, 


s/ MARK 0. HATFIELD 


GOVERNOR 


‘ gL ar cri, 
iT acres 


Executive Chambers 
Honolulu 


MESSAGE FROM GOVERNOR JOHN A. BURNS 
FREEDOM OF RESIDENCE DAYS 


March 18-20, 1965 


A part of the educational program aimed at removing 
the causes of discrimination in housing is the request by 
the Foundation for Freedom and Democracy in Community Life 
that March 18th, March 19th and March 20th, 1965, be 
designated "Freedom of Residence Days" in Hawaii. 


All who serve the cause of eliminating racial dis- 
crimination and its vestiges from our life do a service to 
our State and our Nation and deserve the support of our 
citizens in such efforts, 


In the spirit in which President Johnson has asked all 
Americans to unite, I urge the people of Hawaii to partici- - 
pate and encourage programs aimed at the elimination of all 
such divisive doctrines as those which establish discrimina- 
tion in housing of all types. 


Governor 


ON THE LETTERHEAD OF 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CONCORD 


John W. King 
Governor 


Decemper 2, 1964 


Mr. Donald S. Frey 

Executive Secretary 

Foundation for Freedom & 
Democracy in Community Life 

1514 Elmwood Ave 

Evanston, Illinois, 60201 


Dear Mr. Frey: 


Thank you for your letter enlisting our 
cooperation in achieving Equal Opportunity 
in Housing. We do indeed recognize the 
vital nature of freedom of residence on our 
community. 


You may be assured that we will participate 
in the forthcoming National Assembly for 
Progress in Equal Opportunity in Housing 
by proclaiming, in conjunction with your 
national assembly, "Freedom of Residence 
Days" in New Hampshire, 


Sincerely, 


John W. King 


ON THE LETTERHEAD OF -~ 


STATE OF IOWA 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 
DES MOINES 


HAROLD E. HUGHES 
GOVERNOR 


JANUARY 25, 1965 


MR. DONALD S. FREY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

THE FOUNDATION FOR FREEDOM AND 
DEMOCRACY IN COMMUNITY LIFE 

1514 ELMWOOD AVENUE 

EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 60201 


DEAR MR. FREY: 


THANK YOU:FOR YOUR LETTER OF JANUARY 3 REGARDING THE 
FORTHCOMING NATI@NAL ASSEMBLY ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 
AND THE ENCLOSED PROGRAM, 


! AM PROUD OF THE ADVANCES IOWA HAS MADE IN PROMOTING 
EQUALITY FOR ALL CITIZENS. THREE MAJOR ACTIONS HAVE BEEN 
TAKEN BY THE STATE GOVERNMENT IN THE PAST TWO YEARS TO 
ELIMINATE DISCRIMINATION FOR REASONS OF RACE, COLOR AND CREED. 
ONE WAS THE ENACTMENT OF THE FIRST FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 
ACT IN THE STATE'S HISTORY. THE SECOND WAS MY ISSUANCE 9OF AN 
EXECUTIVE ORDER TO FORBID DISCRIMINATION IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 
OF GOVERNMENT UNDER MY JURISDICTION. THE THIRD WAS THE | 
CONSTRUCTIVE EFFORT OF THE GOVERNOR'S HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSI@N. 


IN MY INAUGURAL MESSAGE PRESENTED TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
ON JANUARY 14, 1! RECOMMENDED THAT THEY PASS LEGISLATION CRE- 
ATING A STATUTORY HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSION WITH AN APPROPRIATION 
ADEQUATE TO HIRE THE REQUIRED STAFF AND TO ACONDUCT THE INVESTI- - 
GATIVE AND EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMISSION. 


| TRUST YOUR NATIONAL ASSEMBLY WILL BE SUCCESSFUL AND 
PRODUCTIVE. 


SINCERELY, 


s/ HAROLD E. HUGHES 
GOVERNOR 


CO PY 


ON THE LETTERHEAD OF: MARYLAND COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL 
PROBLEMS AND RELATIONS 
STATE OFFICE BUILOING 
301 WEST PRESTON STREET, BALTIMORE,MD. 


OFFICERS: | MEMBERS: 
WILLIAM C. ROGERS, SR., CHAIRMAN G. CHESTON CAREY, SR. 
RABBI ISRAEL M. GOLDMAN, VICE CHAIRMAN MRS. HENRY E. CORNER 
PARREN J. MITCHELL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY FATHER ROBERT M. POWELL 
MRS. JOHN B. RAMSAY 
; S. EDWARD SMITH 


RICHARO H. THOMAS 
re OR. EOWARD N. WILSON 


DECEMBER 11, 1964 
THE FOUNDATION FOR FREEDOHM AND DEMOCRACY 
IN COMMUNITY LIFE 


1514 ELMWOOD AVENUE 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


ATTENTION: MR. DONALD S. FREY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
DEAR MR. FREY: : 


WITH REFERENCE TO OUR COPY OF THE NOVEMBER 2/TH CORRESPONDENCE TO GOVERNOR 
TAWES, BE AOVISED OF THE FOLLOWING: 


1. THIS COMMISSION HAS DRAFTED LEGISLATION BANNING DISCRIMINATION IN 
HOUSING. WE HOPE THIS LEGISLATION WILL RECEIVE FAVORABLE CONSIDERA- 
TION BY THE 1965 MARYLANO GENERAL ASSEMBLY. A VERY LARGE NUMBER OF 
COMMUNITY, CIVIL RIGHTS ANO RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS ARE ACTING IN | 
SUPPORT OF THIS LEGISLATION. ' 


C. THE COMMISSION WILL URGE THAT GOVERNOR TAWES ISSUE A STATEWIDE 
PROCLAMATION SETTING ASIDE CERTAIN DAYS, IN MARCH, AS FREEDOM OF 
RESIDENCE DAYS. IN THE EVENT THE GOVERNOR DOES NOT ISSUE SUCH A 
PROCLAMATION, IT IS POSSIBLE THAT THIS COMMISSION WILL UNDERTAKE 
SOME TYPE PROGRAM IN THIS CONNECTION. 


3. MORE THAN LIKELY, THIS COMMISSION WILL BE REPRESENTED AT THE MARCH 
CONFERENCE, SCHEDULED FOR SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 1! AM CERTAIN WE 
‘ SHALL RECEIVE ADDITIONAL INSTRUCTIONS FROM YOU CONCERNING THE CONFERENCE. 


‘. ON NUMEROUS OCCASIONS, THIS COMMISSION HAS SPOKEN OUT AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 
IN HOUSING, HOLOING IT TO BE NOT ONLY THE LAST MAJOR BARRIER, BUT, ALSO, 
THE CRITICAL FACTOR IN PERPETUATING THE WHOLE MONOLITHIC STRUCTURE OF 
SEGREGATION AND DISCRIMINATION, 


THEREFORE, YOUR WORK [S OF VITAL IMPORTANCE TO US, AND ASSUREDLY YOU 
SHALL RECEIVE OUR COOPERATION. 


WITH HOPES OF ADDITIONAL SUCCESSES IN THE CAUSE OF HUMAN RIGHTS, | AM 
CORDIALLY YOURS, 


s/ PERREN J. MITCHELL 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


sf ‘ 


By, 


JS PALS Se 


HERE IS YOUR - 
Advanced Program and Registration Form - 
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(Fifth Annual Multi-State Conference of 


FLA, , Civic and Religious Leaders) and government- 4 
GA, | al and non-governmental organizations, to , OHIO. 
HAW, | exchange views and develop more effective OKLA, 
ID, means to defend and advance the HUMAN RIGHT |. ORE, 
ILL. ;: TO LIVE - the annual inspirational peak of PA. 
ie | the vital and fundamental ii. Me Be 
ae Freedom of Residence movement. Boz ae 
KANS,, : ee. 
fe. |, TENN, , 
ego ES | TEX, | 
‘ME, | March 18 - 20, 1965 UTAH 
MD, eae mer 
MASS, ; | IVA. 
MICH, |i!) | ;WASH, | 
MINN, || iW, VA, 
MISS, : SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS (' WIS, 
MO... 1. (New Holiday Inn - East) WYO, 


Sponsored by - 


erage THE FOUNDATION FOR FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY 
IN COMMUNITY LIFE, INC, 
1514 Elmwood Avenue - Evanston, Illinois 


A VITAL NATIONAL EVALUATION of the road ahead in community by community 
implementation of the 1964 Federal Civil Rights Act and the responsi- 
bilities of acceptance and positive voluntary action by people in their 
states and communities, spelling out the challenges of THE UNIVERSAL 
DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS - "Everyone has the right to FREEDOM OF 
MOVEMENT and RESIDENCE within the border of each state." 


8:00 A.M. 


10:00 


12:00 Noon 


2:00 P.M. 


4:00 


7:00 


8:00 


PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
ON PROGRESS IN EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 


THURSDAY, MARCH 18, 1965 


Clergymen - Legislators! Breakfast 

Theme - "THE MORALITY OF PRIVATE PROPERTY" 
"THE ROLE OF LAW TO ACHIEVE EQUALITY 
OF OPPORTUNITY" 


(Held in conjunction with meeting of Illinois 
legislators who will be considering passage of 
a Fair Housing Practices Bill) 


Panel Presentation 
Theme - "THE ROLE OF RELIGION IN BUILDING STRONGER 


AND HEALTHIER COMMUNITIES" 


(Examples of leadership by Judeo-Christian leaders 
throughout America to eliminate the practices of 
racial and religious prejudice that divide and 
frustrate community progress) 


LUNCHEON TIME OPEN - allowing for informal gather- 
ings and committee meetings for final preparations 
for a vigorous and constructive conference, 
Interviews with press, review of public exhibits 
developed by community groups. 


Panel Presentation 
Theme - "THE ROLE OF FEDERAL, STATE AND MUNICIPAL 
OFFICIALS TO GUARANTEE EQUALITY OF OPPOR- 
TUNITY IN HOUSING" 
- Official declaration in every town in America 
- Improvements to existing statutes 


WORK SHOPS - Organized on various aspects of the 
Freedom of Residence Movement, with arrangements for 
Work Shops to have supper together and continue dis- 
cussions with Resource Leaders of outstanding 
achievement, 


"FREEDOM FIRESIDE FORUMS" - Role playing by conference 
attendants at hotel and throughout city of Springfield 
arranged by Springfield Freedom of Residence Committee 


MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES of the Foundation for Freedom 
and Democracy in Community Life 
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7:30 AM 


9:00 AM 


12:15 PM 


2:16 PM 


6:00 PM 


7:00 PM 


PROGRAM OF TRE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
ON PROGRESS IN EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY: IN HOUSING 


Friday - March 19, 1965 


_ FREEDOM FACT FINDING BREAKFASTS 


Informal groupings of conferees with emphasis on surveying 
housing injustices and bringing them to responsible public 
attention. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY PLENARY SESSION 
Keynote Address: COMMUNITY CHALLENGES IN ThE 

NEW AGE OF HUMAN RELATIONS 
Followed with Panel Presentation by outstanding citizens, 
giving examples of positive citizen action taken in 
their communities. 


Recess for Luncheon 
(Informal luncheon groups sade up of Workshop participants) _ 


Panel Presentation: THE ROLE OF BANKERS, BUILDERS, REALTORS and 
CITY PLANNERS IN TOMORROW'S INTEGRATED 


COMMUNITY 
Personal case histories by leading citizens. 


RECEPTION: Informal gathering of all conferees to meet 
each other and the distinguished leaders in housing 
throughout the country. 


CHAMPION OF OPEN OCCUPANCY AWARDS. BANQUET 
- Distinguished Speakers - 


7:30 AM 


9:00 AM 


12:15 PM 


2:30 PM 


4:00 PM 


PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
ON PROGRESS IN EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 


Saturday - March 20, 1965 


BREAKFAST * Workshop Leaders and Reporters to come together 
to gauge productiveness of Conference, other informal gatherings. 


Panel Presentation - THE ROLE OF LABOR UNIONS, CIVEL RIGHTS GROUPS, 


CIVIC AND SOCIAL CLUBS and OTHER VOLUNTARY 
ASSOCIATIONS - 
Series of case histories on specific techniques being followed. - 
Question period. (followed with final Workshop Sessions) 


“LIBERTY AND LAW LUNCHEON” 

Address: "The Higher Values of Integration? 

introduction of more Workshop Leaders and Resource Persons. 
Community implementation of Federal Civil Rights Act of 1964. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY PLENARY SESSION 


Reports and Recommendations from Workshops 
- Popularize the "Equal Opportunity Brokers, Bankers, Builders" 


- Launching Journal - "Equal Opportunity Housing" 
- Saluting College Student movement for Freedom of Residence 


- Proposition 14 in California 


SUMMATION OF ASSEMBLY 


Caucus of various state groupings of citizens for statewide action. 


Decision on date and place of next NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
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it ON INTERRACIAL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


9 East 40th Street, New York 10016 
Le 2 7780 oe 


we 


Mareh 6th, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer 
38 Park Rew 
Hew. York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Parmer: 


Millions ef American ehildren see very few children's books, and the ones 
they do encounter usually appear to be written for someone else. Negro 
children almost never have a chance to read books in which there are words 
and pictures about Negroes. Most books that come to the attention of Puerto 
Rican or other underprivileged city children are likely to be about middle- 
Glass boys and girls who lead very different kinds of lives. The same is 
true of southwestern youngsters of Spanish, Mexican and Indian backgrounds. 


Non-white and urban-poor children too often have reason to feel that books 
are not for them. And feeling this, they are effectively cut off from much 
that could enrich their lives and aid them in participating fully in American 
society. At the same time, white children from more favored backgrounds also 
suffer from this social imbalance in children's literature. They lack the 
help of books in reaching out to an important part of the world of childhood 
that they do not know at first hand. 


We believe that the time has come when this situation can change — when 
intelligent efforts can place useful books in the hands of a great many of 
America's overlooked children. Accordingly, we call your attention to the 
COUNCIL ON INTERRACIAL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN which has the following aims: 


Believing that books can do much to create the will end 
enlarge the capacity to achieve an integrated society, the 
Council will encourage the writing, production and effective 
distribution of books specially created to fill the needs of 
non-white and urban-poor children; 


Through such books, give all American children fuller awareness 
and deeper understanding of one another, 


fo accomplish these aims, the Council will: (1) offer prizes for manuscripts; 
(2) help in arranging for their publication; and (3) give assistance in de- | 
veloping new channels of distribution that will get these published books to 
all children. 


The Council plans to seek from established foundations the funds required to 
carry out these activities. 


The manuscripts submitted in competition for the prizes will be judged by a 
panel of (1) experts familiar with the needs of the children for whom these 
books are intended and (2) experts in the field of children's literature, 
not connected with any publishing house. 


% 


am 


The Council plans te incorporate as a non-profit organisation with the 
follewing Board: Elinor Sinnette (District Idbrarian, N.Y. City Board 
of Education); Stemley Paulimer (attorney); Idlian Moore (writer of 
ehildren's books end editor for Scholastic Book Services); Franklin 
Folsom (children's book writer); and Frances Keene (former editor-in- 
chief, children's books, The Macmillan Co. ). 


Will you join us whose names appear below in sponsoring this COUNCIL ON yl 
INTERRACIAL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN? 


A form is enclesed for your convenience, 


Alex Rosen 
Dean, Graduate School of 
Social Work, New York 


(Organisations listed for identification 
purposes only) 


CIBC/s 


OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT 
FRANK L. STANLEY, SR. 
LOUISVILLE DEFENDER 


VICE PRESIOENT 
JOHN H. MURPHY, Ii! 
AFRO-AMERICAN — 


SECRETARY 
JULIUS CARTER 
FORWARD TiMES 


TREASURER | 
c. Cc. DEJOIE, JR. 
LOUISIANA WEEKLY 


DIRECTORS 


CARLTON V. GOODLETT 
SUN-REPORTER 


EMORY O. JACKSON 
BIRMINGHAM WORLD 


BALM L. LEAVELL, JR. 
NEW CRUSADER 


HOWARD H. MURPHY 
AFRO-AMERICAN 


GARTH C. REEVES 
MIAMI TIMES 


E. WASHINGTON RHODES 
PHILADELPHIA TRIBUNE 


- JOHN H. SENGSTACKE 


CHICAGO DAILY DEFENOER 


WILLIAM 0. WALKER 
CALL AND POST 


THOMAS W. YOUNG 
JOURNAL AND GUIDE 


* 


CREDO OF. 
THE 
NEGRO PRESS 


The Negro Press be- 
lieves that America can 
best lead the world away 
from racial and national 
antagonisms when it ac- 
cords to every man, re- 
gardiess of race, color or 
creed, his human and 
legal rights. Hating no 
man, fearing no man, .. 
the Negro Press strives 
to help every man in 
the firm belief that all 
are hurt as long = as 
anyone is held back. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
HOWARD WOODS, CHAIRMAN 


4595 EASTON AVENUE 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 63113 


March 8, 1965 


WAR 1 D 196d 


James Farmer 

Committee of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York City 3 Nel. 


The National Newspaper Publishers Association will, indeed, | 
be pleased to welcome you at it's ANNUAL RUSSWURM AWARDS 


presentation on next Saturday, March 13, 1965. : 


grounds of the New York World's Fair. The time is twelve 


The luncheon will be held in the New Terrace Club on the . \ 
o'clock, The Commodore Hotel is the headquarters for NNPA, 


If you desire information in New York you may contact the 
office of Mr. Frank L. Stanley, Jr., at the National Urban 
League, 1); East 8th St, His telephone number is 751-03 


We look forward to meeting you on Saturda 
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JAMES FARMER, . comarTee OF RACIAL EQUALITY : 7 

38 PARK ROW NYK ra 

1 AM PLEASED To INFORM You THAT you HAVE BEEN SELECTED FOR ONE OF THE 
JOHN B RUSSWURM AWARDS FOR 1964. THIS AWARD, THE HIGHES HONOR 
OF. THE NATIONAL NEWS PAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION WILL BE ANNO UNCED 
aD PRESENTED ON SATURDAY MARCH 13 AT A LUNCHEON IN THE NEW 

— CLUB OF THE NEW YORK WORLDS FAIR. PLEASE RUSH PHOTO 

AND. YOUR AVAILABILITY FOR CEREMONY. You. ‘MAY DESIGNATE A. RECIPIENT 

HOWARD B WOODS NNPA CHATRMAN 4595 EASTON AVE ST ‘Lous M0. 


Q 


4 ll American Civil Liberties Union 


a 156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. * ORegon 5-5990 


March 9, 1965 


yn oO 


To: Board of Directors 
From: The Office 
Res April 3-4 Plenary Board Meeting 


The April 3 and 4 Plenary Board meeting will be held 
at the Park Sheraton Hotel, 7th Avenue and 55th Street, New York 
City, from 10:00 aem,. to 5:00 p.m. on Saturday, April 3 and from 
9:00 aem. to 5:00 p.m. on Sunday, April 4. Luncheons will be 


served at the Hotel on both days at $1.50 per day. 


We need to know as soon as possible, but no later than 
March 15, whether you will attend. Enclosed you will find a 


postecard for your reply. 


Travel expenses will be paid from the national budget. 


jazz arts society inc. 


March 13, 1965 


Mr. and Mrs. James Farmer 
48 Park Row, 

Congress of Racial Equality 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Farmer: 


In 1962, the Jazz Arts Society organized the New York School 
of Jazz as a free-tuition school whose primary purpose was to 
give the underprivileged youth of our city an opportunity to 
study Jazz under the instruction of leading musicians. The 
School has given over 300 music scholarships to young people 
during the two years it has been in existence. 


The program is co-sponsored by the Board of Education through 

its Community Bureau of Education. Classrooms and facilities 

of the Wm. O'Shea Junior High School No. 44 have been made 
available. A full curriculum in musical instruction is provided. 
The faculty is outstanding and it has made the New York School 

of Jazz the finest of its kind. The development of the school 

in terms of its educational value and contribution to the morale 
of our children demonstrates the success of the ambitious project. 


Like most institutions, the School is expanding and it now needs 
a fund which will help pay the increasing costs of teachers and 
textbooks. | 


Friends of the School have organized a Committee to help raise 
these necessary funds. We have planned a series of six weekly 
concerts to begin Friday, April 2nd to be held in the auditorium 
of the School at 100 West 77th Street; JAZZ PANORAMA - a six-part 
‘live’ demonstration of the different instruments used in jazz, 
showing the development, on each program, of a particular in- 
strument, through the various jazz eras (Ragtime, Dixieland, 
Swing, Bop, Modern, etc.). Professional instrumentalists will 
vary for each program, only the rhythm section will remain the 
same throughout the JAZZ PANORAMA. The New York School of Jazz 
Ensemble will also perform on each of the six weekly programs. 


The names of our distinguished list of patrons will be printed 

on each programme of the JAZZ PANORAMA series. May we list 

your name among them? A contribution of $10 or more will indicate 
your interest and generosity. 


Executive Offices * 80 East llth Street « Suite 243 + New York, N. Y. 10003 « ORegon 3-2440. 


Officers 

Christopher Elliott, 
President 

S. Howard Quint, 
David A. Abrohams, 
Vice-Presidents 
Shirley Dougleos, 
Secretary 

Leona Finestone, 


Executive Director. 
and Treasurer 


Carroll Jackson 
Musical Adviser 
Leonid Hambro 
Program Director 


Board of Consulting Musicians 
Dizzy Gillespie, 

Chairman 

Art Blakey 

Dave Brubeck 

Kenny Dorham 

Lawrence Lucie 

Charley Rouse 

F Glenn Tompkins 
Charles Walrond 


Founding Sponsors (partial listing) 
Leonard Bernstein 

Perry Bradford 

Lucille Butterman 

H. Doniel Carpenter 
Commissioner Edward L. Corsi 
Commissioner James R. Dumpson 
James Farmer 

Dr. Morris C. Finkel 

Geraldine Fitzgerald 

Charies S. Guggenheimer II 
Ronald P. Hanna 

Rev. Dr. Donald S. Harrington 
Atsuhiko Kawabata 

Honorable Dorothy Kenyon 
John Lewis 

Rev. Howard Moody 

Honorable Samvel R. Pierce, Jr. 
Prof. Herbert Roan 

Norman Rosten 

Stuart Scheftel 

Dr. Dietrich Schultz-Koehn 
Walter Thiers | 


Educational and Research Divisions: 
New York School of Jazz 
Robert D. Banks 


Jazz Research Institute 
Lee Cornielle 


Honorary Chairman, Sponsors 1946-1962 
MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Past Chairmen, Board of Directors 


MRS. ALICE K. POLLITZER 1946-1958 
MRS. IRA M. ROBBINS 1958-1959 
ARTHUR M. BULLOWA 1959-1963 
GIDEON CHAGY 1963-1964 
Chairman, Board of Directors 

PAUL W. FINK 

Executive Director 

SAAL D. LESSER 


ENCAMPMENT FOR CITIZENSHIP, INC. 


2 WEST 64TH STREET, NEW YORK 23. N.Y. 
SUSQUEHANNA 77-2714 


WAR 1 7 WR 


March 15, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row | 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


On behalf of Mayor Robert F. Wagner, Honorary Chairman 
of the forthcoming Encampment for Citizenship Annual 
Dinner, I would like to extend a cordial invitation to 
you to serve as Honorary Sponsors of this event. 


On May 25, 1965, at the Plaza Hotel, the Encampment for 
Citizenship will honor Mrs. Alice K. Pollitzer in her 
95th year and the 20th anniversary of the founding of 


the Encampment for Citizenship. Because of your interest 
in and knowledge of the Encampment program, it is our hope 


that you will want to be part of this tribute. 


Will you please let us mow on the enclosed card if we may 
have the honor of including your names as Sponsors of this 


event? 
We look forward to hearing from you. 
Sincerely yours, 


Port W. Weck 


Paul W. Fink 
Chairman of the Board 


March 16, 1965 


Mr. Frank Millepaugh 
Vice President, National Affairs 
United States Youth Couneil 

236 East 46th Street | 
New York, New York 10017 


Dear Mr. Millspaugh: 


project planned for Mibebesipet. I will oe glad to help i 
any way that I can. é 


I will have a problem in giving « my name to a fund-rs 
campaign, since my own organisation io cu eng | 
deficit. We have therefore _ doped a coli. that efor the 
present I cannot be a part of outside fund-raisii ves 
however worthy the cause. 


If I am correct, therefore, in assuming that the committee 
which you are now creating is primarily for fund-raising pur- 
poses, I will have to regretfully decline. If ae is net th 
case, please communicate with me. 


vachininisitiiite. 


JF tom 


ie 


United States Youth Council 


236 East 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 10017 


-. 


eo 


19 February 1965 


Mr. James Farmer, National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10038 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


‘This is a two-part letter, First, I want to sincerely thank you for 
lending your name to the “Thanksgiving Fast for Freedom" this fall. 
American students have responded with a total contribution of nearly 
$37,000.00 to date, and both my co-director from the United States 
National Student Association and I are excited by the increase this 
represents over last year's drive. 


We are currently negotiating a contract with the Federal Department 
of Agriculture for surplus farm commodities and are planning a massive 
distribution system in critical Southern areas where county officials 
have neglected the needs of the people by refusing to participate in 
federal assistance programs. By distributing food with attention to 
political strategy as well as human needjwe hope to affect a ee 
'if limited, change in the areas in which we operate. 


My second reason for writing is to acquaint you with another project 
in which I have become increasingly involved in the last few months, 
I have enclosed a clipping reprint and mimeographed materials which 
describe an attempt to establish a “freedom radio” station in Missis-— 
sippi. My associates and I are increasingly convinced that such a 
station could make a substantive contribution to the development of 
democracy in the South and to the struggle for justice in which we are 
involved. To this end, we have formed the Radio Tougaloo Association 
and are operating out of my office at the United States Youth Council. 


Since December, we have had three field workers in Mississippi who 
have held radio workshops in thirty communities. Last Sunday, February 
14, nearly 200 people, many of whom had attended these workshops, held 
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Mr. James Farmer 
; Page 2 
19 February 1965 


a "Freedom Radio Assembly" in Tougaloo, Mississippi. These people 
drove in from throughout the state, and they were unanimous in their 
assessment of the need for a mass communications facility in the 
state which would deal openly and honestly with the key issues of our 
time. On March 7, these people will meet again to form a constituent 
organization for the founding, ownership, and policy direction of the 
station. At present, volunteers are canvassing most of the state, 
speaking in Negro churches and attending all available meetings, to 
enlist a broad support for this project. Our office in Tougaloo is 
attempting to maintain contact with these volunteers and to provide 
them with whatever assistance and information they can, 


The New York office of the Association is soon to begin a public fund 
raising campaign to further and assist the work of the radio organiza— 
tion developing in Mississippi. In preparation of this, we are creat— 
ing a broad and diverse Committee of Advisors consisting of people 
known and respected in the fields of civil rights, labor organization, 
| public service, education, and the arts. Some of the individuals who : 
have thus far consented to serve and who may be known to you are | i 
Dr. Harold Taylor, Mr. Milton Mayer, and Mr. Dick Gregory. These 
people have been with us for some time and have made suggestions as to 
persons to be invited to serve on this Committee. 


Your eminence in the field of civil rights, and your kind cooperation 
with the Fast for Freedom, brought you first to mind. I personally 
ope that you will accept this invitation and that you will not only 
lend your name to the project but will make your experience and know- 
ledge available to us from time to time. We do not plan any time— 
consuming and expensive Committee meetings, but we would like to be 
able to call on you by letter or telephone on occasion. 


We will greatly appreciate any consideration you may be able to give 
this request. Of course, I shall be only too pleased to discuss this 
project with you more fully if you desire. 


Sincerely YOURS, 


Frank Millspaugh, Vice President 
National Affairs - U.S. Youth Council 


Executive Secretary — Radio Tougaloo t 
FM/aa Association : 
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RADIO TOVGALOO ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


The purpose of our Association is to help establish a radio 
station in Mississippi ccntrolled by the Mississippi community 
through publicly elected representatives and designed 


1. to provide the facilities for and encourage a 
responsible public dialogue between the Negro 
and white communities of Mississip»i.. and: thereby 
heip create an environment in which a segregated 
society can develop into an integrated one, and 


2. to conform in the fullest sense with the FCC re- 
quirement that broadcasters operate in "the Public 
interest and necessity." 


This means specifically that in our opinion Radio Tougaloo 
should: 


1. engage in any activity that shall contribute to a 
lasting understanding between nations, races, creeds, 


and colors, 


2. promote the study and dissemination of information on 
political and economic problems and on the causes of 
religious, philosophical, and racial antagonisms, 


3. promote the full distribution of public information 
by obtaining access to sources of news not commonly 
tapped by Mississippi broadcasters and employing such 
varied sources in the public presentation of accurate, 
objective, comprehensive news on all matters vitally 
affecting the community, 


4. encourage and provide outlets for the creative skilis 
and energies of the community, 


. 


5. offer performance facilities to amateur and 
professional musical and dramatic groups, and 


6. promote and aid other creative activities which 
will serve the cultural welfare of the community. 


To realize this goal we will help establish a radio corporation 
which any Mississippian can join by paying a nominal membership 
fee. The board of directors of this corporation will be | 
elected from the membership body, the Mississippi staff, and 
the Northern based Radio Tougaloo Association. 


Financial support for this project will come from three sources: 


1. The listening audience will contribute that portion of 
the necessary income commensurate with their resources. 
It is understood that the resources of Mississippi 
audiences are not large. Its support will come in the 
form of membership fees and larger individual contri- 
butions. These membership fees and contributions will 
also serve as an indication of community response to the 


station. 


2. Special gifts are being solicited from individuals, 
labor unions, and other sources. 


3. Foundations and philanthropists will help establish 
the station, contribute to the development of the 
actual plant, and support special programming projects 
or continue existing ones. 


We believe that this program can be highly beneficial to the 
Mississippi community, and we are eager to be called into 


service in its behalf. 


Members of the Radio Touraloo Association are: 


Christopher Koch 

Prorram Director, WBAI-F?! 
30 East 39th St. 

New York, New York 


Robert C,. McNamara III 
RTA staff 
Touraloo, Mississipni 


Frank A, “Millsnauch, Jr. 
Vice-President United States 
Youth Council, National 
Director Books for Equal 
Education 

236 East 46th St, 

New York, New Vork 


Dr. David Finkelstein 
Professor of Physics 
Yeshiva University 
New York, New York 


Tracy Batteast 
RTA staff 
Touraloo, Mississinvpi 


Perrzy Cooper 
New York, New York 


Melvin Greenberr 
President Aluminum Louvre 
Corvoration 

Long Island, New York 


Vireinia Davis 
New York, New York 


ee nn ec manaarencitetenecane pane Tae nanan 


David Rosen 

Envineer Nuclear esearch 
Associates 

Lone I8land City, New York 


Cornelia MeNamara 
Researcher Books for Esual 
Education 

New York, New York 


Morton Schiff 
Professor of Physics 
Touraloo Collevre 
Touealoo, “ississinsi 


Robert Stenson 
RTA staff 
Touraloo, Mississinnri 


Harold Trent 
Harold Trent Printine Co, 
Lone Island, New York 


INFANTS’ 


HARRY GREENBERG | 
MANAGER © SECRETARY 


CHILDREN ; DRESS 


: HOUSEDRESS 


AND BAT iii MAKERS’ UNION Waa/ 


160 EAST 17th ST + WEW YORK-3-N-Y- + GRAMERCY 7-3146 
March 23, 1965 


ILGWU + AFL-CIO 


Mr. James Farmer, 43 
Executive Director ae 
Committee on Racial Equality 

36 Park Row 

New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr, Farmer: 


On behalf of the. Executive Board and nisin ef Local 91 
of the International Ladies' Garment Yorkers' Union, may I 
extend to you a hea invitation to be one of the sponsors 
of our Art Exhibit which will commence on Monday, April 26,/ 
1965, and continue throughout the week. 


As a pioneer in workers education, we are proud of the 
achievements and development attained by gur workers in our 
Art Glass for the past thirty years. | 


The Exhibit will take place in our own Art Gallery, 100 East 
17th Street, New York City, at 6PP.M. sharp. | 


We have conducted Art Exhibits prior te the present one, and 
the monies raised were distributed to many worthwhile causes | 
such as the Italian Orphans; British WarcRelief; U.S.0,, and 
for the building of a Childrens Convalescent Home in Israel. 


The proceeds of our present Art Exhibit will be distributed 
to pre-school all day nursery center by a — prominent 
citizens committee, 


We sincerely hope that it will be possible for you to honor 
us with your presence and lend the prestige of yourself and | 
your office to this humanitarian undertaking. 


Sincerely yours, | 


Harry wy Asana 


r-Secretary-Local 91, ILGWU 


Vice-President, International Ladies 


HG/LG : Garment Workers Union 

oeiu 

153 

P.S. Enclosed please find self-addressed stamped envelope for 
your convenience, Please indicate your acceptance on the 

enclosed card, 


Mr. A. J. 

c/o Students for a I 
119 Fifth Avent » Room 
New York, New York 


¥ 


This is to confirm our te. 
day in which I relayed th 
be very glad to be listed as 
17th March On Washington to 
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MEMO ON THE COMMITTEE FOR AN APRIL 17 MARCH ON WASHINGTON TO END THE WAR IN 
VIETNAM : 


TO: Prospective Endorsers of the March 


The accompanying draft for a Call Supporting the Committee for an April 17 
March on Washington to End the War in Vietnam pretty well outlines the essentials 
of the action which we hope will be given endorsement of a representative group 
of people who have been identified with peace activity. Below is a list of per- 
sons to whom the Call is being sent and whose signatures we hope to get promptly. 

Members of the Students for a Democratic Society and the Student Peace 


Union have participated to date in the meetings of the provisional Committee. It 


is contemplated that individuals on the committee wiil not formally be delegates 
of the organizaticns with which they are identified. A good many difficult prob- 
lems are avoided by this approach. Adults who have been serving on the provi- 
sional Committee, on whose behalf this communication is sent, include leading 
persons from the Women Strike for Peace » the Women's International League for 
Peace and Freedom, the Catholic Worker, the Committee for Nonviolent Action, the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, the War Resisters League, the Catholic Peace Fel- | 
iowship, and tentatively SANE. The provisional Committee will become operative 
as soon as the arrangement is formally approved by the National Council of SDS. 

All arrangements for the March, including discipline, slogans » determination 
of policy, addition of new members, will be in the hands of the provisional 
Committee which has both student and adult membership. 


The list of individuals being asked to endorse the enclosed call are: 


Norman Thomas, Harold Taylor, Dagmar Wilson, Dorothy Hutchinson, Stewart Meacham, 
Martin Luther King, Jr., A.J. Muste, A. Philip Randolph, Dorothy Day, Father Dan 
Berrigan, S.J., Father Phil Berrigan, 0.S.J., Mother Mary Berchman, Roget Lockard, 
John Lewis, James Foreman, James Farmer, Arthur Waskow, Paul Goodman, W.H. Ferry, 
Paul Jacobs, Kenneth Boulding, Erich Fromm, Kay Boyle, Seymour Melman, David 
Livingston, David Reisman, H. Stuart Hughes, William Davidon, Staughton Lynd, 
Bayard Rustin, Paul Potter, C. Clark Kissinger, Mario Savio, Howard Zinn, Sid 
er » Milton Mayer, Anatol Rapoport and others. 


For the provisional Committee, 


‘o> 107 326! Oo 
sbS gi. 2° A. f Q0 
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A. J. Muste 
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DRAFT OF CALL SUPPORTING COMMITTEE FOR APRIL 17 
MARCH ON WASHINGTON TO END THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


For some months students on many campuses ‘throughout the nation have been organizing 
for an April 17 March on Washington to ind thé War in Vietnah. Plans Al originally 
advanced by the Students for a Democratic Society » include picketing the White House, 
a March down the Mall to the Capitol Building, a Statement to Congress, and a Rally 
with both students and adult speakers. 


In the meantime, the situation in Southeast Asia has deteriorated, additional American 
troops have been sent to South Vietnam, American planes have been bombing Laos and 
North Vietnam, the danger of escalation into a major war has increased. After 25 
| years the people of South Vietnam still continue to suffer the ravages of war. 


In these tragic circomstances, students preparing for the April 17 March have felt 
increasingly that the March should have the widest possible support and participation 
and be as impressive as possible. At the same time adults and adult organizations 
concerned about peace have hailed this student initiative and have been increasingly 
aware of the fact that the frustration and grief felt by multitudes of adult 
Americans over the course pursued by our government in South Vietnam demanded 
expression. The result is the formation of a provisional Committee for an April 17 
March on Washington to End the War in Vietnam, with both student and adult membership. 


The emphasis of the March will be on presenting the facts about the situation in 
South Vietnam and demanding that the war be brought to an immediate end. Attention 
will ‘be called to the fact that many suggestions have been made as to steps that 


_—_—— —_—— we ee ewe 


might be taken to this end, but without advocating specific approaches as the program 
of the March. It will be emphasized that the people of South Vietnam must have 
freedom to determine their own destiny and to build their own economy and society in 


peace. 


The undersigned enthusiastically welcome the initiative taken by the students, 
endorse the Committee and its program, call for vigorous support and urge all who 
can do so to take part in the April 17 March on Washington. 


. : 
e Pee DIM- 
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Executive Director 
LEWIS MILES 


Executive Deputy Director 


T. JIM BROWN 
Ass‘t to Ex. Directors 
REV. JAMES MYERS 
Deputy Directors 
WILLIAM WHEELER 
JOHN DAVIS | 


Treasurer 
- OTTO ROQUEMORE 


Secretary 
MARGARET ELLIS 
SS 
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ANDOC, Inc. 
Agency for Negro Development, Occupation and Culture 
FREE SERVICES TO THE COMMUNITY 


251 PRINCE STREET 
Newark, N. J. 07103 


248-6226-7 


March 23, 1965 _ - only Through your 


Mr. James Farmer 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


In commemoration of the One Hundred and Second 
Anniversey of the signing of the Emancipation Pronlanstine 
and the Second Anniversary of the March on Washington, we 
(ANDOC) are endeavoring to organize a parade such as one 
which has never been presented before in the History of the 
American Negro. Along with the organization of this parade, 
we have also taken the initial steps in trying to get a 
federal bill passed through the office of the President or 
Congress to proclaim August 28th as a National Holiday for 
the American Negro. Letters have been sent to the office 
of the Vice President, various Senators and Congressmen 
regarding this matter. We also have the approval from 
the office of the Honorable Hugh J. Addonizzio, Mayor of 
the city of Newark, New Jersey, to hold the parade on 
Sunday, August 29, 1965. This is a new area of work for 
our orgenization and since we were very much impressed 
in the manner in which the March on Washington was con- 
ducted, we would like you to serve as a member on aur 
Board of Advisors. Your earliest reply will be greatly 
appreciated on this matter. 


Very truly yours, 


SF Ow. 
Lewis ONG IL RS 
Executive Director 


Office, Secretary General 
20 West 40th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10018 


Telephone: BR 9-5862 


Cable: Intradeli, New York 


Office, Asst. Secretary 
Caracas, Venezuela. 


Boarp oF DimmecTors 
Romulo Betancourt 


Jose Figueres 
Eduardo Santos 


Ex-Oficio, Life Members 


Romulo Gallegos 
President 


Carlos Lleras Restrepo 
Vice President 
Frances R. Grant 
Secretary General 


Cesar Rondon Lovera 
Asst. Secretary-General 


Gonzalo Garcia-Bustillos 
Hens Silva Torres 
Auxiliary Secretaries 


MEMBERS 

Roger Baldwin 

Luis Bossay L. 
Alberto Cafias 
Eduardo Frei 

Juan Guichon 
Americo Ghioldi 
Franco Montoro 
Javier Ortiz de Zevallos 
Ramiro Priale 
Aureliano Sanchez-Arango 


ALTERNATES 


Gonzalo Barrios 
Diogenes de la Rosa 
Gonzalo Facio 
Virginia de Izaguirre 
Roberto Martinez Ordofiez 
Manuel Ordofiez 

Miguel Otero Silva 
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INTER-AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR DEMOCRACY AND FREEDOM 


we 1 we 
March 51, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer, Director 
CORE 

58 Park Row 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


On June 3rd, 1965, this Organization will ho 
former President of Venezuela and a founder and life member of 
this Association, at a Dinner at the Hotel Roosevelt. 


This Dinner, which happily coincides with our Fifteenth Anniversary, 
will, by the presence of Romulo Betancourt, also serve to restate 
the purposes of our Organization: to fortify civil and political 
liberties in Latin America and further the political, economic 
and social well-being of its peoples. 


We are asking friends dedicated to the cause of democracy and 
freedom, to join us in honoring Romulo Betancourt, one of the 
greatest democratic leaders of the Hemisphere. His victorious 
fight against the extremist forces of violence in his country, 
and his successful economic and social achievements mark | 
a brilliant page in Latin America's fight for constitutional 
government and democratic progress. 


Feeling confident of your sympathy for former President Betancourt 
and for all causes which fortify freedom and human dignity in our 
world, we would feel privileged if you would serve as a member 

of our Committee of Honorary Sponsors for this occasion. Your 
acceptance will be an inspiration to us, in continuing the still 
unfinished tasks ahead. We enclose a card for your reply. 


Anticipating your reply and hoping for your acceptance, believe me 
Sincerely, 
ae ee - 


Frances R. Grant 
Secretary General 


METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING 


215 WEST 23RD STREET NEW YORK 11, NEW YORK SPRING 7-8900 


COORDINATING e . : 

COUNCIL OF. March 1965 

COMMUNITY, 

Civic, AND 

FRATERNAL eae Oe 

ORGANIZATIONS Dear’ Friend, i 

FOR DECENT yo omfhe Metropolitan Council on Housing wishes to extend 

HOUSING AT to you an invitation ‘to become a sponsor of a large city- 

RENTALS PEOPLE wide tenants’ rally on April 24th a ty Hall to draw the 
attention of our mayor to the frightful housing conditions. 

CAN AFFORD of hundreds. of thousands of New Yorkers. 


As you know New York is still gripped by a severe, unrelieved re 
crisis. One family in seven is living. in dilapidated houses,. while in 
Harlem and Bedford-Stuyvesant more than 1/3 of all apartments are sub- 
standard. Each year about 100,000 families apply for. admission.to low- 
rent public housing, but only one in ten get in. Tenants by the thous- 
ands seek relief from intolerable conditions by application to the City 
Rent sastniantabaalan the Department of Buildings etc. 


We believe that some meaningful, city-wide, demonstrative action is nec- 
essary to remind the administration that decent housing must be made a- 
vailable to all people at rents they can afford. Good housing,- like good 
schools, good parks and clean water is the responsibility of our elected 
officials. We believe that now, toward the end of his third term in of- 
fice, it is time that Mayor Robert F. Wagner assume responsibility for this. 


We think the chief demands of a TENANTS’ EMANCIPATION RALLY should bpes- 


2. oh building program: of 200,000 new apartments in New York City in 
the next’ 5° years; -) with priority given to "vest-pocket" projects 
on vacant and badly used commercial land. Mixed low. and middle- 
income housing, by use of subsidies where necessary, to acheive 
built-in, total integration - both racial and economic. 


eeeA moratorium on the demolition of sound, habitable, rent-controlled 
housing. | , 


-+-Enactment into ee of Judge Morrit's decision of "No services, ~~ 
‘No Rent". | 


eeenpeed up peoatvarehis proceedings. After making repairs the city 
should keep: and maintain the received properties. 


eeeEnactment of legislation to provide tenant protection and per- 
sonal security in apartment houses. 


MOVPE cccee 


eee strengthen Rent Control. 


ee ehehabilitation of housing without rent increases. 


_eeeA Fair Housing Rental Service to end discrimination in ‘the "leaning 


of apartments. 


To make this first TENANTS’ EMANCIPATION RALLY effective we seek, the.sup- 
port of as many individuals and community organizations as we can reach. 
Because we know and appreciate your concern and involvement in causes that 
seek to better the conditions of the citizens of New York we ask you to’ 


join us as a sponsor of the April 24th rally. 


If you agree to act as a sponsor will you please SIGN THE ENCLOSED GARD 
and return it to us. With all good wishes, | 


Jane Benedict 
Metropolitan Council on Housing 


Rev. Eugene 5S. Callender 
Chambers Memorial Baptist Church 


Dr. Leonard Covello 
Educational Consultant 


Rev. David A. Giles 
Metropolitan-Duane Methodist Church 


Ruth G. Goring 
Brooklyn Unity Democratic Club 


Rev. Donald S. Harrington 
Community Church of New York 


Dr. Helen Harris 
Bronx Council on Rents & Housing 


Jerome W. Marks 
State Assemblyman 


Reve Howard Moody 
Judson Memorial Church 


Reve Robert Nichol 
East Harlem Protestant Parish 


Senator Manfred Ohrenstein 
State Senator 


Paul O'Dwyer 
City Councilman 


* Metropolitan Council on Housing -2- 


(Affiliations are given only for purposes of identification) 
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Sincerely, 


Major Owens 
Brooklyn Congress of Racial’ 
Equality 


Seymour Posner | 
State Assemblyman 


John Rey 
Local 89; Chefs, Cooks Union 


¢ 
Carlos M. Rios 
State Asse biyman 


Revs Melvin Schoonover 
Chambers Memorial Baptist Church 


Revs Anthony Shipley . 
iietropolitan-Duane Methodist 
Church 


Rev. Arthur Simon 
Trinity Lutheran Church 


Mark T. Southall. 
State Assemblyman 


Percy Es. Sutton 
State Assemblyman 


4 
Gilberto Gerena Valentin 
Nat'l. Assoc. for Puerto Rican 
Civil Rights 


Theodore Ss. Weiss 
City Councilman 


41 jazz arts society inc. 


new york, new york 


01753 


DATE April 1, 1965 AMOUNT $10.00 
The Jazz Arts Society gratefully acknowledges the receipt of your 
contribution toward the support of its work. 


& 


From [| JAMES FARMER, = = = 
Congress of Racial Equality 
[7] enoense ] SSMS BR SSS ace] canteens [J recs roonans [] seca 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES | LEONA FUNESTONE-TREASURER 
80 east 11th street | pe: : 
new york, ny. 10003 ; Cte wn as 


suite 243 * OR 3-2440 


RECEIPT © 


arts society inc. 


April 1, 1965 


a 


Mr. James Farmer ape 
Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Thanks so much for your recent donation. Your name 
and organization as Patron arrived too late to appear 
on the first printed program, but it will appear on 
our next five printed programs among our Patron Names. 


Our First program in this series of Jazz Panorama 1965, 
starts Friday, April 2nd. We are enclosing two sets of 
tickets for the first and second program. The remaining 
program tickets will be mailed to you shortly. 


Thanks so much for your continued interest. 


Sipterely yours, 


Exccutive Offices « 80 East lith Street « Suite 243 « New York, N. Y. 10003 « ORegon 3-2440 


Educational and Research Divisions: 


Officers 

Christopher Elliott, 
President 

S. Howard Quint, 
David A. Abrahams, 
Vice-Presidents 
Shirley Douglas, 
Secretary 

Leona Finestone, 


Executive Director 
and Treasurer 


Carroll Jackson 
Musical Adviser 
Leonid Hambro 
Program Director 


Board of Consulting Musicians 
Dizzy Gillespie, 

Chairman 

Art Blakey 

Dave Brubeck 

Kenny Dorham 

Lawrence Lucie 

Charley Rouse 

Glenn Tompkins 

Charles Walrond 


Founding Sponsors (partial listing) 
Leonard Bernstein 

Perry Bradford 

Lucille Butterman 

H. Daniel Carpenter 
Commissioner Edward L. Corsi 
Commissioner Jomes R. Dumpson 
James Farmer 

Dr. Morris C. Finkel 

Geraldine Fitzgerald 

Charles S$. Guggenheimer I! 
Ronald P. Hanna 

Rev. Dr. Donald S. Harrington 
Atsuhiko Kawabata 

Honorable Dorothy Kenyon 

John Lewis 

Rev. Howard Moody 

Honorable Somvel R. Pierce, Jr. 
Prof. Herbert Roan 

Norman Rosten 

Stuart Scheftel 

DOr. Dietrich Schultz-Koehn 
Walter Thiers 


New York School of Jazz 
Robert D. Banks 

Jazz Research Institute 
Lee Cornielle 
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SPECIAL SERIES OF SIX CONCERTS EVENINGS AT 6:30 
New YORK SCHOOL OF JAZZ AUDITORIUM — 
100 West 77TH STREET, NEw YORK CITY 


FRIDAY, APRIL 2, 1965 FRIDAY, MAY 7, 1965 
PART 1V — STRINGS 

PART 1 ~— TRUMPET CALO SCOTT, CELLO 

JOHNNY WINDHURST WILLIAM BLANK, VIOLIN 

BILL. HARDMAN ART DAVIS, BASS (rearurep) 

RICHARD WILLIAMS ‘CHARLIE JACKSON, GUITAR 


FRIDAY, MAY 14, 1965 


PART V — DRUMS 
ZUTTY SINGLETON 
FRANKIE DUNLOP, (rzarunzo) 
CLIFFORD JARVIS 


FRIDAY, APRIL 9, 1965 


TENOR SAX, CLARINET 
JEROME RICHARDSON, SOPRANO 
BARITONE & ALTO SAX 

ROLAND A 


FRIDAY, APRIL 30, 1965 | FRIDAY, MAY 21, 1965 


PART V1 — PIANO, VIBES 


PART 111 —- TROMBONE 
| JACKIE BYARD 


J. C. HIGGENBOTHAM ROLAND HANA (rzarureo) 
BENNY POWELL HANK EDMONDS 
GRACHAN MONCUR, 111 BOBBY HUTCHERSON, VIBES 
DAN MORGENSTERN, COMMENTATOR JIM HARRISON, COORDINATOR 
_HANK EDMONDS, PRODUCTION CHIEF JOYCE ACKERS, PRESS REPRESENTATIVE 


SPECIAL FEATURE-New York School of Jazz Ensemble Will Perform At Each Concert CARROLL JACKSON, CONDUCTOR 


ese o x 2s Z 


ORDER FORM for PANORAMA CONCERTS SERIES 


JAZZ ARTS SOCIETY, INC. 


80 EAST Tith STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 10003 


PLEASE DESIGNATE NUMBER OF TICKETS IN PROPER BOX 


Enclosed is my check/money order for $ | ne 
representing full payment for tickets designated on the right. PRICE eo ee Sed) ep A aad - MAY 
my tickets will be mailed within reasonable time before the ADVANCE $1.50 
date of the first concert indicated. : — 
Name. “| AT DOOR $2.00 
| 
SET of SIX TICKETS $7.50 


A Non-Profit Association Dedicated to the Advancement of Television 


OFFICERS 


ROD SERLING 
PRESIDENT 


ROYAL E. BLAKEMAN 
EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 
SEYMOUR BERNS 
SENIOR VICE-PRESIDENT 
EDWARD L. MORRIS 
VICE-PRESIDENT, CHICAGO 
MERV A. DUREA 
VICE-PRESIDENT, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


ROBERT DAVIES 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHOENIX 


JOHN B. GUNTER 
VICE-PRESIDENT, ST. LOUIS 


JOHN H. BUTLER 
VICE-PRESIDENT, SAN FRANCISCO 


ROBERT HURD 
VICE-PRESIDENT, SEATTLE 


JAMES SILMAN 
VICE-PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BEN GRAUER 
SECRETARY 


GEORGE L. BAGNALL 
TREASURER 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


MILDRED FREED ALBERG 
JAMES W. BEACH 
DICK BERG 

SEYMOUR BERNS 
ROYAL E. BLAKEMAN 
EVELYN F. BURKEY 
JOHN H. BUTLER 
SHELDON COOPER 
TED COTT 
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- MARVIN AUBREY DAVIS 
MERV A. DUREA 
ROGER ENGLANDER 
BETTY FURNESS 
WALTER E. GRAUMAN 
THEODORE B. GRENIER 
JOHN GUEDEL 

JOHN B. GUNTER 
ROBERT HURD 
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CHARLES LISANBY 
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EDWARD L. MORRIS 
TED POST 
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JAMES SILMAN 

JOHN SCOTT TROTTER 
MORT WERNER 

HENRY S. WHITE 

PAUL F. WITTLIG. 
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FORMER PRESIDENTS 


HARRY S. ACKERMAN 
WALTER CRONKITE 
ROBERT F. LEWINE 
ED SULLIVAN 


PETER COTT 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


The N ational Academy of Television Arts and Sciences 


54 WEST 40 STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Area Code 212 LA 4-9666 


7188 SUNSET BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 46, CALIF. 
Area Code 213 HO 7-8118 


April 13, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer 

National Director 

CORE 1 4 1965 
38 Park Row APR 

New York, N. Y. 10038 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Three years ago, The National Academy of Television Arts 

and Sciences inaugurated The Station Award, designed to 
honor the outstanding television program or series of pro- 
grams produced by a local station in the United States deal- 
ing with "a significant issue in the station's community." 
This Award focuses national attention on the vital role of 
the local station in the broad spectrum of television pro- 
gramming, and makes the public aware of the service rendered 
their communities by the almost 600 television stations in 
the nation. The Station Award will be presented during the 
17th Annual Emmy Awards Telecast on September 12, 1965. 


The Award is judged preliminarily in each of our Chapter cities, 
and finally by a distinguished group of civic, educational and 
religious leaders in New York and Hollywood. This year, the 
Final Judging for The Station Award will be conducted in 

New York and we would be most appreciative if you would serve 
as a member of the Final Judging Committee for this Award. 

We are inviting seven other outstanding leaders in the fields 

of education, law, religion, business and the social sciences 

to serve with you. 


One afternoon and one evening will be required between May 3rd 
and June 30th to view the Regional Winners and select the final 
Emmy Award Winner. The Academy will make all arrangements rela- 
tive to the final judging, including travel and hotel accommo- 
dations, for the judges who live outside of New York City. 
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Mr. James Farmer -2- April 13, 1965 
New York 


The enclosed brochure describes the nature of the Award, and the cri- 
teria and procedure for judging the entries. We will make the date of 
the judging convenient to all. Will you please indicate on the accom- 


panying form whether you will be able to serve and, if so, which period 


of time and which afternoons and evenings are most convenient for you. 


We believe that you will find this a most rewarding experience, and we 
would be honored by an affirmative reply. 


Sincerely, 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
TELEVISION ARTS AND SCIENCES 


fel 


Rod Serling 
President 
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ENTRY DEADLINE MARCH 1, 1965 
FOR PROGRAMS FIRST PRESENTED BY THE PRODUCING STATION 
BETWEEN JANUARY 1, 1964 AND DECEMBER 31, 1964 


THE STATION AWARD 
of 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF TELEVISION ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Nature of the Award 


THE AWARD WILL BE PRESENTED to a licensed commercial station in the United States for a single program or 
series of programs dealing with a significant issue in the station’s community: 


a. The results of which can be judged on the achievement of the program itself and 
documented evidence of a resulting constructive action in the community; or 


b. If not designed for such specific, immediate action, an outstanding achievement 
which can be judged on the merits of what the program undertook to say, how well 
it was said, together with its courage, ingenuity, and execution. 


Such a program or series could deal with community problems, such as delinquency or gambling; a com- 
munity development project, such as a civic or cultural center; community politics; a local disaster for which 
community aid is required; or a community development which needs further expansion or support. The 
criterion for award eligibility is based on the treatment of an actual issue or an inherent, potential or pos- 


sible social problem. 


The program or series should be documentary in style and can include entertainment, as long as its objectives 
are dominant and clear and meet the requirements outlined. In the event that an entry is based on a presen- 
tation which stimulated direct action in the community, substantiating evidence directly tying the program or 
programs to the action must be submitted and the results so achieved will play an important role in the judging. 
In this manner a program achievement with but basic production qualities, when directly effective in its impact 
upon the community, will have equal consideration with more elaborate undertakings which may or may not 
have been designed for such immediate action. This Award is designed to recognize the achievement of a single 
Station, as specifically differentiated from the efforts of a group of affiliated stations or two or more stations of 
common ownership. Although it is possible that some segments of an entry may well have used the facilities 
of a station other than the originating licensee, the criterion of eligibility is that the final physical production 
_and the efforts of the personnel responsible for producing, performing and executing the program was the 
achievement of the individual station entering the program. 


The Award 


THE AWARD WILL BE the golden statuette known as the EMMY, designed by Louis McManus in 1948, and named 
by Harry R. Lubcke, the Academy’s third President. The name was derived from the word “immy”, an engi- 
neering term relating to the Image Orthicon camera tube. 


Award Eligibility Period . 


THE PROGRAM ENTRY must have been first televised in the local area between January 1,1964 and December 31, 
1964. The Award will be presented on the National EMMY Awards Telecast in September, 1965. 


Judging the Award 


THE AWARD WILL BE judged in two phases: 


a. REGIONAL ELIMINATIONS 
There will be regional eliminations conducted in each of the Chapter cities of The 
National Academy of Television Arts and Sciences (Chicago; Columbus, Ohio; Holly- 
wood; New York; Phoenix; St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle; Washington, D. C.). 


To insure complete objectivity, regional judging will be done in an area other than 
the one to which the entry is submitted. The jury for these regional eliminations will 
be made up of Academy members who are industry leaders from the Chapter cities | ; : 
and their geographic areas. 


Each regional judging committee will be comprised of seven members. The winner 
of regional judging will be determined by a majority vote of the judges. 
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b. NATIONAL FINAL JUDGING : | 
The winning entries in each of the nine Chapter regions will be submitted to a jury | ; 
which will be made up of a group other than those who served on a regional com- ee 
mittee. Serving on this committee will be individuals prominent in the fields of gov- | . 


ernment, religion, business, law and the arts. 


Criteria for Judging 


JUDGING WILL BE Conducted according to the following criteria: 


a. CONCEPT 
b. EXECUTION 
C. IMPACT 


Entry Procedure 


a. Any commercial television station is eligible to submit only one program. It may be a single special pro- 
gram or a selection of one from a series of programs. The entry must be received by the regional Chapter 
office designated in the entry blank by Monday, March 1, 1965. ® 


b. The program may be submitted on a 16mm composite print or on videotape. Program titles and other 
identification should be on a head leader. ane : 
c. An affidavit of action resulting from the program must be included if the program was designed for ee 


such action. Such affidavit should be submitted in seven copies, in typewritten form, and presented in 
a brief, concise manner (no longer than five hundred words). It may include quotes of reviews, articles, 


etc., as well as other substantiating material. 

d. Material submitted to the Academy will be returned no later than October 15, 1965, with the excep- 

tion of the nine regional winners which will be placed in the Library of Television of the Academy 

of Television Arts and Science’s Foundation. 

1. Winners of the nine regional eliminations should be prepared, if requested, to provide a print of : | 
the program from which excerpts may be presented on the Annual EMMY Awards Network Telecast. | | 
Similarly, regional winning stations will be requested to assist in securing clearances for such 
re-broadcast. 

e. Every effort will be made to assure the safe handling of your program entry. However, you are advised 
to insure the entry print since the National Academy cannot be responsible for loss, theft or destruction. 
f. The National Academy of Television Arts and Sciences reserves the final right to reject any entry if in | 
its sole opinion it does not qualify under the above description of program eligibility. | . 
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Entry Fee 


THE FOLLOWING SCHEDULE of entry fees will prevail. Fees will be used to offset the costs in connection with the 

competion. 

As identified in the Television Market Rankings published on page 26-a of Television Factbook, Issue No. 34: 
Stations in Markets 1- 75 $75.00 


Stations in Markets 76-225 $50.00 
Stations in Markets 226 and over $25.00 


A check must accompany the entry, made payable to “The National Academy of Television Arts and Sciences.” . 


Mre. George Colin 
General Chairman 
The Festival of Arts 
Temple Emanu-El,, 
Yonkers, Mew York 


Dear Mrs. Colin: 


Since Mr. Farmer is out of town and will not return 
for almost two weeks, I want to reply to your letter 


As I mentioned in my letter of March 16th, Mr. Farmer 
will be in Michigan on May 16th. Unfortunately, he 
will not be able to return in time to attend the open- 
ing of your Civil Rights Arte Festival. I em sorry 
that we did not let you know sooner, but Mr. Farmer 
did want to attend and was hoping that his schedule 
would allow it. 


Sincerely youre, 


Nancy Mutarelli 
Administrative Department 


ie Final of Abs 
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May 3, 1965 
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Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York | 

Dear Mr. Farmer: 

Just a short note to remind you that 
we are expecting you at the opening of our 
Civil Rights Arts Festival on Sunday, 

May 16 at 4:00 P. Me 

I am anxiously looking forward to 

greeting you personally. Much thanks. 
Sincerely : 
Mrs.w/George Colin 
General Chairman 


‘"DOUBLE IMAGE’ 


“A. C. HOLLINGSWORTH 


Mrs. George Colin 

General Chairman, Arts Festive! 
Temple Emanu-~-El 

Yonkers, New York 


Dear Mrs. Colin: 


Mr. Farmer has asked me to reply to your letter of March 10th, 
asking him to be one of your honorary sponsors for the 
Festival of Arts. 


Mr. Farmer will be most pleased andbe among the sponsors 
of Temple Emanu-El's two-week program, "Worship the Lord in 
the Freedom and Equality of Man". 


Mr. Farmer will be returning from Michigan on May 16th, and is 
not yet sure whether he will be able to be back in time to 

be present at the opening at 4:00 o'clock. He hopes to be 
able to be there; I will contact you within the next week or 
se to let you know definitely. 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Muterelli 
Staff Associate 
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Marcu 10, 1965 


Mr. James FARMER 
CONGRESS OF RacIAL EQUALITY 
38 Parx Row 

New York, New Yor« 


DeaR Mr. FARMER? 


THE ARTS FesTtivat CommMiITTEE OF TEMPLE EMANUEL 
1S PRESENTING WHAT WE BELIEVE TO BE AN UNUSUAL AND 
EXCITING PROGRAM, THE THEME OF WHICH WILL BE ‘'WORSHIP 
THE LORD IN THE FREEDOM AND EQuacity oF Man." THis 
PROGRAM WILL BE PRESENTED DURING A TWO-WEEK PERIOD 
BEGINNING May 16 THROUGH THE 29%. LeadiInc NEGRO 
PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, PLAYWRIGHTS, MUSICIANS AND SINGERS 
WILL BE FEATURED. We expect Dr. Martin LuTHER KING, JR. 
(SCHEDULE PERMITTING) TO BE PRESENT AT OUR OPENING 
SERVICE, THE HONORABLE ALEX QUAISON=SACKEY, GOVERNOR | 
NELSON ROCKEFELLER, AND MANY OTHER NATIONAL FIGURES. , 


A HEAD OF GANDHI WILL BE UNVEILED, EMPHASIZING ONE 
MAN'S STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM$ SPECIAL SABBATH EVENING 
SERVICES WILL HIGHLIGHT THE JEWISH PEOPLE'S STRUGGLE} 

AND !T JS OUR SINCERE DESIRE TO BRING A GREATER UNDER- 
STANDING OF THE NEGRO STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM TO THE PEOPLES 
OF THIS AND THE LARGER COMMUNITY. 


IT WOULD BE OUR DISTINCT PRIVILEGE TO HAVE YOU AMONG 
OUR HONORARY SPONSORS AND ALSO TO BE PRESENT AT THE 
OPENING ON May 16 aT FOUR Pe M. 


AMOS 


Oren palghocion pdprrediy ese . WE WOULD APPRECIATE A REPLY IN THE AFFIRMATIVE AS 

anels depictin e Prophets. 

P “P of P SOON AS IS POSSIBLE BECAUSE OF OUR PRINTER'S DEADLINE. 
BY JACQUES BAROSIN 3 


MANY THANKS FOR YOUR COOPERATION. 


SINCERELY YOURS, 


lah, 
- GEORGE COLIN 


GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
ARTS FESTIVAL 


YC:rR 


Semple Ceniinds Ef 
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FRANC HERNDON 
_ PRESIDENT 
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WILLIAM EDGENTON 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


QLAUDIA McCLARITY g 
ay SECRETARY-TREASURER 


» 


1000 EAST 12TH STREET 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 64106 


April 29, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer 
CORE | 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


We are still enthused over your statement via Associated 
Press dated February 5, 1965. The reason for our enthusiasm 
is that your statement is supportive of the aim of our organ- 
ization ADFI. We also feel that our organization is not in 


conflict with CORE because both our aims have a basic identity: 


that of freedom for our people in America and Africa. 


Enclosed please find a recent news release and a copy of 

our brochure for which we feel should be a source of gratifica- 
tion to you that there of an organization which is compatible 
and already helping Gn our stated aims of ''recruitment for 
Africa. "' ee 


May we have the pleagu e of listing your name on our advisory 
board along with other dignitaries and diplomats (foreign and 


domestic) and other organizations who have embraced our efforts 


in behalf of the African Nations ? 


May we hear from you soon? 


Very truly yours, ’ -) dy , 
Vie pe 
f eZ 


e Af lla eT asi 


WILLIAM L, EDGENTON vy 
Board Chairman 


THE AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT FOUNDATION, INCORPORATED. 


ai . — ee 


THE 
FRICAN DEVELOPMENT FOUNDATION 
INCORPORATED 


P. 0. BOX 1444 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 64141 
Page 1 
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Long after the stigma of second class citizenship here than ever before when Africa was still a part of the 


Ree Ns 


in America has been erased, the Negro will be forced to 
continue in his economic struggles in his efforts to sup- 
port his new freedom. 


In this struggle, he must consider his past in light of 


the retrenchments made in the services in which he for- 


merly functioned. The steady stream of unskilled or even 
semi-skilled workers is being displaced by increasing au- 
tomation and the Negro, now, constitutes 4 to 5 percent 
of those permanently unemployed. These frustrations have 
made many become involved in social, political and eco- 
nomic apathy, squalor, ignorance and crime. 


To find himself, the American Negro must realize there 
is no easy road that leads out of the trap of poverty. For 
the most part, he has moved from country slums to city 
slums; from southern slums to northern, western or east- 
ern slums. Some who could or were better informed than 
others, have moved out of the country as did Europeans 
in the initial settlement of America. 


The choice of going to Africa may include immediate 
risks and limitations, but today the choice is far more real 


re 


- Your contribution to A.D.F.1. can replace these hand tools with power machines. 
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white man’‘s world. 


Through national solicitation and fund raising, ADFI 
hopes to help those African nations to become strong and 
perhaps point to new routes for American Negroes to 
freely make contributions to a worthy cause and at least 
point to another way for a solution of some of the 
Negroes’ problems. 


Greater knowledge of agticulture and Poultry raising to be gained through your 
contribution to A.D.F.I. 


WHAT IT IS 


This is an organization incorporated and established on 
a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian basis which has 
pledged itself to raise and solicit monies, equipment and 
materials and to provide, when requested, persons of de- 
sired skills to aid in strengthening those African Nations 
emerged or emerging as free nations. 


Dr. Martin Luther King just after he had received the 
Nobel Prize said:”The American Negro has not contributed 
enough of his resources to aid Africa in its struggle. But 
there is now an awareness of the paucity of our support. 
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What about their future? Your contributions to A.D.F.1. can supply them many 
of their basic needs. 


There is a growing realization that something more must 
be done and that we have many resources that could be 
most helpful. For too many years, the Negro in America 
was so ashamed of his heritage that he didn’t want to 
identify himself with Africa. We have tended to forget 
our brothers and sisters.” 


To properly channel the much needed financial support 
to Africa, to urge greater federal aid, to encourage a 
greater person to person relationship between America 
and Africa and to aid in the participation through all 
available channels in the technical development of Africa, 
are the basic programs to which this organization has 
dedicated itself. 


This organization will be guided by a full time pro- 
fessional staff and supplemented by a large number of 
volunteer workers. The full time staff will provide the 
programs and the administrative support. The responsi- 
bilities of the staff include fund raising, solicitation of 
memberships, coordination with all other interested or- 
ganizations, publicity, publications, brochures and the in- 
terviewing and recruiting of technical personnel to support 
African Government requests. It is the dual aim of this 
organization to provide aid at the governmental level and 
develop a strong person to person relationship in Africa. 
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WHAT YOU CAN DO 


The seal of ADFI has inscribed thereon these words: 
“HE HELPS THOSE WHO HELP THEMSELVES.” The time 
has come to end the paradox of the last one-hundred 
years when American Negroes were promised liberty 
while the Africans were losing theirs. Now that the Afri- 
cans have largely regained their freedom (even before the 
American promise has been fulfilled), the realization has 
become universal that the two problems are inseparable. 


As an adult, you can participate in this important inter- 
national problem by making direct contributions in behalf 
of this effort to ADFI. You can join the ADFI Chapters to 
help in the fund raising program and to help in broaden- 
ing the channels of communication and knowledge be- | 
tween America and Africa. 


a 


More and Better Schools can be provided through your contributions to A.D.F.I. 


If you are a student, you can encourage ADF! Chapter 
organizations an your campus; start cultural groups and 
thereby contribute, through your efforts, to the fund rais- 
ing, cultural and recruiting programs of this organization. 


No matter who or where you are, you can dedicate 
your efforts to help those who are helping themselves. 
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HOW IT STARTED 


When he was 15 years old, and on his first trip to 
Africa, William Lloyd Edgenton, Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the African Development Foundation, Inc., 
moved with his family to West Africa. He had many 
varied experiences while there to include the setting up 
of the first modern barbershop and supervising in the 
organization of baseball teams in the schools and Mis- 
sions of that area. 


As early as 1921, when he was back in the United 
States, he advocated the settling and developing of Africa. 
He has lived with this vision and it has persisted, becom- 
ing a reality. In 1954, he helped organize the West Afri- 
can Shipping and Trading Company (WASTCO) incorpo- 


rated in Liberia and which today, though dormant, is not 
dead and is identified with ADFI. 


In 1962, he again was in Liberia and helped organize 
the African Pioneers League (APL) which is the African 
counterpart of ADFi. He has received indorsement by sev- 
eral African Governments for the type of aid and develop- 
ment this organization is offering. 


William Lloyd Edgenton has already done much to 
awaken the interest of many people all over the United 
States in behalf of Africa. 


Adequate housing is one of the basic needs that your contributions to A.D.F.1. 
can supply. 
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ADFI ROLL OF HONOR 


The African Development Foundation, incorporated, will 
compile for publication the list of names that will appear 
in the first annual Roll Of Honor of the ADFI Fund, which 
will identify those who have given during the fiscal year 
ending April 30, 1966. WE WOULD LIKE TO INCLUDE 
YOUR NAME, along with the many supporters who be- 
lieve in. the aims and ideals of this organization and 
whose contributions, small or large, are doing so much 
to make this (your) organization one of excellence in all 


of its varied programs. 


o 


Though AFRICA is approximately five times the size of AMERICA, A.D.F.1. 
and its affiliated Chapters have set IT in the heart of US. 


ADFI is grateful for your confidence and support which 
serves as a gauge to industry, foundations and others in 
reviewing the merits of this organization when consider- 
ing who will receive their support. 


WE SINCERELY HOPE THAT YOU WILL TAKE THIS OP- 
PORTUNITY TO INVEST IN THE FUTURE OF THE PRESENT 
AND ON-COMING GENERATIONS. WON’T YOU CON- 
SIDER MAKING SUCH AN INVESTMENT TODAY? 

YOUR contribution to ADFI is: 


Credited to you by name and location 
Tax Deductible 
Applied to any one of our programs that you specify 
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CLIP AND MAIL THIS FORM TO 


THE AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT FOUNDATION, INC. 


P.O. BOX 1444 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 64141 


( ) | wish to become a member of ADFI 


( ) Here is my membership contribution of 


( ) $100 ( ) $50 ( ) $25 ( ) $5 ( ) $1 


€ i Te tne : ’ ry ree ; 
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NAME 

STREET 

CITY 

STATE ZIP CODE 

| give $ to the ADFI Fund (make check paya- 


ble to ADFI Fund) 

Use My Gift: 

( ) In the area of greatest need, 
| | —or— 


( ) For 


( ) | intend to give annually until further notice. 


Send reminder every year on 


date 
(Mr.) 
NAME (Mrs.) 


(Miss) 


ADDRESS 


CITY das 


STATE 


ZIP CODE NUMBER 


Please return this Certificate with your Gift. 
Page 8 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS } 


Victor S. Gettner 


Chairman 


Maxwell Dane 
Vice-chairman 


Robert M. Stein 


Treasurer 


Nanette Dembitz 
Emanuel Redfield 


Counsel 


Sheldon Ackley 
Newell G. Alford, Jr. 
Charles E. Ares 
Charlies Ballon 
Shirley F. Boden 
William J. Butler 
Helen L, Buttenwieser 
Robert L. Carter 
John A. Davis 

Henry M. Foley 
Osmond K, Fraenkel 
Charles Frankel 
Helen M. Harris 
Arnold Hoffman 
Trude W. Lash 
James A. Lee 
Ephraim S. London 
Dwight Macdonald 
Carl Rachlin 

Henry Sellin 
Charles A. Siepmann 
Judith P. Viadeck 


NATIONAL OFFICERS 
Board of Directors 
Ernest Angell 
Chairman 
Dorothy Kenyon 


Dan Lacy 
Walter Millis 


Vice-chairmen 
Sophia Yarnall Jacobs 
Treasurer 
George Soll 
Secretary 
Edward J. Ennis 
Osmond K. Fraenkel 
General Counsel 
Morris Ernst 
John F. Finerty 
Norman Thomas 
Directors Emeriti 


John de J. Pemberton, Jr. 


Erecutive Director 


National Committee 
Francis Biddle 
Chairman 


Pearl S. Buck 
Howard F. Burns 


Albert Sprague Coolidge 


Lioyd K. Garrison 
Frank P. Graham 
Palmer Hoyt 

Karl Menninger 
Loren Miller 
Morris H. Rubin 
Lillian E. Smith 


Vice-chairmen 


Roger N. Baldwin 


New York Civil Liberties Union 


156 FIFTH AVENUE~ e 


International Work Adviser 


George E. Rundquist 
Executive Director 


Aryeh Neier 
Deputy Director 

Henry M. di Suvero 
Staff Counsel 


Affiliated with the American Civil Liberties Union 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 10010 e ORegon 5-§990 
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May 13, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, N.Y. 10038 


Dear uf Setener ; 


The New York Civil Liberties Union is 
pleased to invite you to serve as a sponsor of 
the Opening Night presentation of the 1965 Lincoln 
Center Film Festival. The performance, and a gala ( 
reception to follow, will be held on September 7 
at Philharmonic Hall, as a benefit for the NYCLU.- | 


We would appreciate your early response 
to this invitation on the enclosed post card as 
we must shortly go to press. Of course, we will 
be sure to send you invitations to attend the per- 
formance as soon as the printed invitations are 
available. 


Thanking you for your consideration, 
and looking forward to your favorable response, 
I am 


You sincerely, 


Aryeh Neier 
Executive Director 


enclosure 


ESTABLISHED 1931 — INCORPORATED 1951 


The Oue Hundred Wen, Vue. 
. #» 422 MADISON AVENUE 
aa NEW YORK CITY 
GENERAL OFFICERS 
ot y 
HON, ROBERT J. MANGUM 
ects ora May 19, 1965 
Vice-Chairman | 
HARVEY C. RUSSELL 
Vice-President, Pepsi Cola Co 
WILLIAM J. HART : 
Deputy Ats’t Chief of Staff : 
Dept. of Sanitation TO: MEMBERS OF THE ONE HUNDRED MEN 
IRA F. ALDRIDGE | 
Vice-President FROM: ROBERT J. MANGUM - CHAIRMAN 
Carver Savings & Loan Ass'n 
Financial Secretary | | 
ALBERT R. GAINES Subject: Dinner Meeting - June 15, 1965 
Accountant | 
— CHAIRMEN The delay in having dinner meetings was caused by 
LIVINGSTON L. WINGATE, Eq. €&n unexpected change of plans. by Mr. David Rocke- 
aA feller, whom we had hoped to have as our speaker 
Economic in March or April, and by a delay in correspondence 
Wie Pra Post @ Lecquer Co, L£rom Senator Kennedy to the Chairman of The One 
Health & Welfare Hundred Men. We were trying to arrange for Sena- 
ne cor Kennedy to speak in May. He has agreed now to 
Housing | speak in early Fall, probably in September. 
HON. HERBERT B. EVANS 
Commissioner 
pen eetwaicpmens Boned City Council President Paul &. Screvane will 
Caldas oe address The One Hundred Men on the New York City 
Marketing Specialise Poverty Program on Tuesday, June 15, 1965. The 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE dinner meeting will be held at the Brase mail, 
BRITE W. ALEXANDER. I 100 Park Avenue, New York City. Dinner will be 
H. FLOYD BRITTON served at 6:30 P.M. and President Screvane will 
President, Metropoliua Wine Co.  =§ gpeak at about & P.M. Reservations will be re-. 
Director, Halluark Employment Agency ceived at the door. Cocktails are not included 
HON. GEORGE H. FOWLER — in the cost of the dinner, but can be purchased 


Sutr Chamintin. tains han 4 Pea waclly @© tee one. 
WILLIAM H. JOHNSON, JR. 


pres aghanriong _— Kindly forward your check in the amount of $7.50 


Deputy Fire Commissioner to Mr. William J. Hart, 170-20 130th Avenue, 
ttn Rochdale Village, Jamaica 11434, New York. All 


HON. RANDOLPH A. RANKIN checks must be received no later than June 9, 
Assistant To President, City Council 1965. : 


WILLIAM R. SIMS Sincerely, 


ELDRIDGE WAITH — i | 
Capt., Narcotic Bureau, N.Y.C. Police 4 
HON. IVAN WARNER | ; i fo a aeppaeak es 


N.Y. ‘State Senator 
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Civil Court Judge 
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May 26, 1965 


Dear Jim: 


My deepest appreciation for your acceptance as 
a member of the Advisory Committee of M-REIT. 


A copy of our preliminary prospectus, in which 
your name appears, will be mailed to you shortly. If 
you have any suggestions about it, please do advise me. 


Any suggestion of people who might like to invest 
would be appreciated. 


Cordially, 


i:d-— 
Morris Milgram 


MM/ jb 


Mr. James Farmer 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 
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June 21, 1965 


Mr. Lovis J. Braun 
National Chairman 
Campus ADA | 
156 Fifth Avenue 

New York, New York 10010 


Dear Mr. Braun: 


Because of the crises of the past weeks Mr. Farmer has . 
been out of the office almost constantly and has not been 
able personally to keep up with his correspondence. He 
has just had téme to read your letter, but not to dictate 
an answer, so has asked me to reply. 


Mr. Farmer was, of course, very pleased to hear of the : | 
many importent projects you are planning and will be | 
happy to be a member of the National Campus ADA Advisory | 


Bpard. 
Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Mutarelli Ee | 
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June 4, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer 
c/o CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Campus Americans for Democratic Action is planning 
broad and intensive programs of implementation on 
the campus and in the community in the fields of 
Civil Rights, Education, and Civil Liberties. We 
seek to advance liberal goals and ideals, while 
persuing productive associations with the prominent 
representatives in the areas of labor relations, 
economics, and peace. We wish to become a rallying 
point for liberal students who share our concerns 
and ideals. 


Projects are being conducted in all parts of the 
country dealing with the problems of poverty, 
segregation, and the cold war. As we build and 
develop our programs in depth, we are in need of 
advice and consultation from experts in the fields 
in which we work. Ours is an ambitious undertaking, 
and to be accomplished with any measure of success, 
advice must be sought, and advice must be given. 


It is because of this that the National Executive 
Committee of the Campus ADA, on May 29, 1965, 
authorized the creation of a National Campus ADA 
Advisory Board. 
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| 
We of Campus ADA would be most honored if you would 


consider becoming a member of this board, and 
consent to aid us in developing and implementing 
programs which wottld meet some of the pressing prob- 


lems relevant to all Americans. 


We await your reply, and hope that it will be a 
favorable one. 


Sinceypely your 


Louis J. 
National Chairman 
Campus ADA 
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June 26, 1965 


320 West 96th Street 
Apartment 2F 
New York, New York 


Dear Anne: 


Mr. Farmer asked me to reply to your letter of June 18th, 
as he did net have time to dictate a personal answer 
before leaving for the Convention. 


Mr. Farmer regrets that he will not have time to serve on 
your Gommittee, but will be very glad to lend his name 
for the support of the Committee. 


Sincerely, 


Nancy Mutarelli 
Administrative Department 


JUN 21 Wes 
June 19, 1965 


“pA 
Mr. James Farmer | 
38 Park Row : 
New York 38, New York t 
Dear Mr. Farmer: 
I have been chosen to head a Committee which e 


will be presenting Miss Dorothy Wright, Contralto, 
one of America's outstanding young artists, in a 
Town Hall Concert to be given in the near future. 
Miss Wright comes from the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, in Boston, Massachusettes and has 
lived in New York for some time furthering her career. 
She has worked with the Hall Johnson Choir and has 
done concerts in most of the large cities throughout 
the United States. She has also been heard on radio | 
and television. 
I have chosen you to serve on this committee 
with me or lend your name for the support for such a 


Committee. 


In anticipation of an early reply, I remain, 


Res ote Dard 


Anne Moody 
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TELEGRAM | JUNE 29, 1965 
MICHAEL HANMON CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
2026 REDESDAL AVE 38 PARK ROW 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA NEW YORK, NEW YORK 100038 


WILL BE PLEASEDTO ACT AS HONORARY NATIONAL CO-CHAIRMAN OF MICHAEL 
t 
HANNON CITIZENS, DEFENSE COMMITTEE 


JAMES FARMER 
NATIONAL DIRECTOR 
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July 7, 1965 


Mr. Lester R. Bachner, Chairmen 

Pauline Wechsler Testimonial Dinner 
 Mmerican Friends of the Hebrew University 
11 Kast 69th Street 
New York, New York 10021 


Dear Mr. Bachner: 


We would be pleased and indeed honered to join the 
national committee for a Pauline Wechsler Testimonial 
Dinner. 


We knew the great wath thet irs. Wechsler has done 
throughout the years. Mot only has she met obligations 
within the Jewish community, but she has taken into the 
bread scope of her concern obligations in such areas as 
civil rights. We in CORE know of and appreciate Pauline 
Wechsler's work. We alse know of the dedicated work of 
her husband and of their children, Elaine, Gloria and 
Robert. | 


Thank you for inviting us to join with what I am sure 
will be numbrous Americans in this tribute to Pauline 
Wechsler. 


Sincerely yours, 


a quam My, 
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Mr. and Mrs. James Farmer 
165 Park Row 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Farmer: 


It gives me great pleasure to tell you that Mrs. Abraham 
F’, Wechsler has been selected for a signal honor. The Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem will name her an Honorary Fellow, a 
rare distinction which has been given to very few people since 
the establishment of the University 40 years ago. The Fellow- 
ship will be conferred upon Mrs. . Wechsler at a Dinner and 
Ball in her honor on Monday, October 25th, at the New York 
Hilton Hotel. The guest speaker of the evening will be United | 
States Senator Robert F. Kennedy of New York. 


Pauline Wechsler is the National Chairman of the Society 
of the Book and President of the New York Women's Division 
of the American Friends. 


As a friend and as one who has worked closely with 
Mrs. Wechsler in her many activities, I know you will want 
to join the national committee being formed for this tribute. 
We want to list you among the national leaders in this salute 
to a woman who has given so generously of herself to her 
people, to Israel and to the general welfare. 


I look forward to your acceptance. Your early reply will 
be very much appreciated. | | 


Sincerely, 


+ /, fs 2 
Lester R. Ba er, Chairman ~ 
Pauline Wechsler Testimonial Dinner 
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July 16, 1965 


dmerican ‘Civil Liberties Union 
New York, New York 10010 

Dear Mr. Peaberton: 

Mr. Farner hae asked me to forward the enclosed check, in 


th 
the amount ¢f $20, to you for his meubership ocmmuanution. 


tr. Pomer regrets the deley ir sending in this seutetbueton. 


Sincerely yourss 


Nancy Mutarell1 
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May 25, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer, Executive : 
Director Congress of Racial Equality wn 2 6 i 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10038 


Dear Jim: 


Our membership department has just completed a review of the 
current status of persons serving on our Board of Directors, 
National Committee and subject-matter committees. Your name 
has popped out of their files as among those of whom they 

have no record of a membership contribution to the Union in 


1964 or 1965. 


As you know, the Union is engaged in a major 1965 Expansion 
Drive to provide the funds needed for our new Southern 
Regional Office, and for our expanded legal, legislative 

and educational program. We are asking all members of the 
Union to increase their contributions by at least 30% over 
their past level of giving, and results to date indicate that 
significant proportion of the membership is responding to this 


appeal. 


Our Constitution requires that members of the Board and 
National Committee be members of the Union. In renewing 
your membership, may I urge you to contribute in the spirit 
in which we are asking all members to give this year. 


With best wishes, 


Si ly yours, 


n de J. Pemberton, Jr. 
Executive Director 


JdeJP:gk 


P.S. During the recent past our membership department's files 
were subjected to tampering. If you have a record of a recent 
contribution to the Union, will you oblige me by indicating 
its date and amount, so that they may bring their files up to 
date? 
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June 3, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer 

Executive Director JUN 4 = 1965 
Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Jim: 


I would like to report to you on the progress made to 
date in our drive to raise tax-deductible funds for the 
Lawyers Constitutional Defense Committee of ACLU and solicit 
your help in concluding this effort. 


As you recall, our plenary Board meeting in April decided 
to "adopt" this agency as an arm of ACLU. We were motivated 
to do this by the absolutely essential part now being played 
by LCDC in introducing some concept of constitutional rights 
into situations where local reaction to the civil rights 
revolution has tended to close all of the windows. We.under- 
took at that meeting to launch a special campaign to raise 
S75,000 as a portion of LCDC-ACLU's budget. We recognized 
that the timing of this campaign would present difficulties, 
in view of affiliate efforts involved in our own 1965 Ex- 
pansion Drive. However, we felt that, these difficulties 
were warranted not only by the merits of the cause but be- 
cause the effort would give the whole ACI family experience 
in seeking tax-deductible funds in areas extending beyond the 
traditional sources of ACLU fund-raising. 


The Board decision, as well as a general outline of the 
kind of face-to-face major gifts campaign we have in mind, were 
promptly communicated to affiliates. There have been frustrat- 
ing delays in preparing the basic brochure to be used by our 
solicitors in approaching prospective donors. In the meantime 
we have urged our affiliates to set up their campaign machinery 
so that it would be ready to roll as soon as the necessary 
literature is in hand. | 


We have asked each affiliate to set up a special 
committee which would prepare a list of prospective donors, 
and assign workers to contact them as soon as the materials 
are ready. 
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When the brochure is printed this week, we will have a kit 
for each solicitor which will contain: the brochure on LCDC-ACLIU; 
a revised prospectus setting forth LCDC's prospects and accomplish- 
ments in greater detail for the really large-gift prospect; a 
fact sheet on relations between LCDC and ACLU's Southern Office, 
the civil rights movement and the President's LCCRUL Committee; a 
confidential list of individuals and foundations who have already 
contributed to LCDC-ACLU; LCDC's current docket of cases; and a 
reprint of the New York Times article announcing the LCDC-ACLU 


merger. 


In addition, we are just sending out to affiliates a list of 
general and family foundations in their areas, and another. one of 
all attorneys who have served with LCDC who might be able to convey 
the sense of excitement which surrounds this project to solicitors 
(and if they wish, to accompany them in making their visits to 
prospects). 


A direct-mail solicitation for gifts in the order of $25, $50 
and up will shortly go out to 15,000 lawyers in five major cities. 
While we do not expect major returns from this method of solicitation, 
it was made possible by an offer of $1,500 in "seed money" by an 
LCDC-ACLU supporter who specified that it be used in this way. If 
returns are encouraging, this mailing can be rapidly expanded to 
cover any indicated portion of the 214,000 lawyers in the United 
States. 


While the delay in producing the basic brochure for this drive 
has been unfortunate, our ability to fulfill our commitment to the 
defense of civil liberties in the South via LCDC-ACLU will depend 
largely on the degree to which our affiliates put into effect the 
plans outlined for them by our Membership and Development Department. 


May I solicit your special attention to this project? You could 
be helpful in two ways. You could check on the progress made by your 
affiliate, and offer to help it, in setting up a committee and assign- 
ing prospective donors to ACLU solicitors. In addition, you could 
volunteer to take a solicitor's kit for use in approaching your own 
list of prospective donors. The time available to us is very short 
before summer vacations set in. I think it would be hard to over- 
estimate the importance to this effort of active participation by 
all 67 ACLU Board members. 


With best wishes, 


i. Lh 
Jgnn de J. Pemberton, Jr. 
JdeJP:gk 


HAROLD TAYLOR <P 
Suite 630 9, ® 
156 Fifth Avenue gy 

New York 10010, N.Y. 


io wor July 26, 1965 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


On Thursday and Friday, August 12-13, unofficial 
Congressional Hearings on Viet Nam will be convened in 
New York City by Representative William F. Ryan. The 
entire New York Congressional Delegation is being in- 
vited to attend. 


In view of the steadily escalating war in Viet Nam 
and the absence of official public hearings in the 
Foreign Affairs Committees of Congress, it is imperative 
that such hearings be held elsewhere. Therefore, un- 
official Congressional Hearings, convened by members of - 
government, will be held in New York and other cities 
during the next month. Expert testimony representing 
all points of view will be presented at the Hearings. 
This material, plus written statements from organiza- 
tions and individuals, will be compiled and the result- 
ing document will be inserted in the Congressional 
Record by Mr. Ryan. 


On behalf of Congressman Ryan, I am inviting you 
to join with a group of public-spirited citizens to 
endorse the convening of these Hearings. Your en- 
dorsement will be publicly announced. 


In my judgment, Congressman Ryan is performing a 
great public service in convening these Hearings on 
Viet Nam, and thus providing a forum for public dis- 
cussion of the major issue of American foreign policy. 
I hope you will join me in giving public support to 
Congressman Ryan's Hearings. A form and return en- 
velope are enclosed, which I would appreciate your 
signing and sending to me, by return mail if possible. 
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OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Fa 


| . 
Mr. James Farmer i 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


On March 2, 1967 Howard University will attain its 100th anniversary. This 
will be one of the most significant events in the life of this institution, and 
it is contemplated that the observance will extend throughout the school year 1966- 
67. A Centennial Committee is moving forward on plans for investing this year- 
long Centennial celebration with colorful and memorable events, of which every 


Howardite may feel justifiably proud. 


One of the major activities of this Centennial observance will be an Alumi 
Centennial Fund campaign, through which the University will undertake to raise among 
our alumni throughout the world at least $250,000 for the University scholarships. 
You will recognize at once not only the morale building possibilities, but also the 
practical necessities of our launching a vigorous effort in this area at a time 
when employment opportunities are widening but when personal funds for starting 
and continuing college training remain limited. 


Naturally, the most important factor of a cooperative endeavor of this nature 
and magnitude is the leadership. Accordingly, we are forming an International 
Committee of distinguished persons who hold degrees from the University and who 
will provide the inspiration and counsel indispensable to the success of the campaign. 
Specifically, I am writing to ask you to serve on this International Committee of the 


Alumni Centennial Fund. Your consent will be a blessing not only to Howard, but also 
to the total commnmnity of higher education. 


Knowing your schedule to be a busy one, I assure you that this strategic 
service to Howard and the field of higher education need not make considerable 


demands upon your time. In backing this project as a menber of the International 
Committee, you will enable the University to benefit by having your name appear on 


special Alumni Centennial Fund stationery and widely publicized in our special 
Fund literature. 


I know that with your help this appeal for urgently needed scholarship assist- 
ance can elicit a favorable response from our alumi throughout the world. Please 
let me hear from you by return mail, as we are counting on you as a member of the 
International Committee. | 


With best wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours, 


James M. Nabrit, Jr 
President 


Nathaniel M. Minkoff 
President 


Michael Harrington 
Chairman of the Board 
| Harry Fleischman 
_ Chairman, Executive Committee 
| Tom Kahn 
Executive Secretary 
Joseph Schlossberg 

Treasurer 


W. Laidler 
Executive Director Emeritus 


Louis Stulberg 


Andrew Martin 
Henoch Mendelsund 
Isaiah Minkoff* 
Emanel Muravchik* 
Benjamin B. Naumoff 
Aryeh Neier* 
Andrew E. Norman* 
Ernst Papanek 
Victor G. Reuther 
Rich* 


Norman Thomas 


Charles S. Zimmerman 
*executive committee members 
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August 12, 1965 


wre 


Mr. James Farmer 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, N.Y. 


10038 


Dear Jim, 


Earlier this year, you will recall, I 
invited you to become a sponsor of a Conference 
on National Economic Planning, initiated by the 
League for Industrial Democracy. 


I was delighted to receive your accep- 
tance, and want now to bring you up to date on 
the progress we have made in preparing for the 
Conference. 


The project has elicited an enthusiastic 
response from a large number of people, represent- 
ing a broad cross-section of American intellectual 
and organizational life. A list of those who have 
thus far agreed to be sponsors is enclosed. We 
shall seek to expand the list. 


Indeed, the support which we received 
was so far reaching that it forced us to revise 
the target date for the Conference and to pro- 
ject it into the spring of 1966. This will 
allow a maximum participation of organizations 
and individuals in the process of making plans -- 
and should deepen the impact of the entire 
sneer an 


Toward this end, representatives of the 
League met in Washington on June 15th with 
Matthew Clarke (Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions), Rev. John F. Cronin, &.S. (National 
Catholic Welfare Conference), Gerhart Colm 
(National Planning Association), Woody Ginsburg 
(Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO), Nat 
Goldfinger (AFL-CIO), Cameron P. Hall (National 
Council of Churches), Msgr. George G. Higgins 
(National Catholic Welfare Conference) Leon H. 


Contributions to the LID are tax-deductible / LID is officially accredited to the United States Mission to the United Nations 


“Education for Increasing Democracy in Our Economic, Political and Cultural Life™ 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL 


RA DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 
Street, Chicago, Illinois 60637 


Acting National Secretary 


Keyserling (Conference on Economic Progress), and Ben B. 
Seligman (Retail Clerks’ International Association). (NOTE: 
organizations are listed for identification purposes only 
and do not imply organizational endorsement of the conference.) 
Many of their suggestions have been incorporated in the 
revised program which is enclosed. 


The participants at the Washington meeting felt that 
we had succeeded in giving the Conference a sound basic 
structure. Within this consensus, they stressed two different 
points: that the sessions be designed for the analysis and 
discussion of new information on planning and that we, and all — 
the participants, seek to avoid ail ceremonial speeches; that 
we seek the widest possible participation in the Conference, 
including people from civil rights, labor, business, religious 
and academic groups. 


We have sought financial support for this undertaking 
from various foundations and have received indications of 
interest. In the weeks ahead we shall a these possibi- 
lities arid also seek definite commitments from suggested 
conférence speakers, 


We shall keep you informed of olr progress and welcome 
any suggestions you might have. Thank you, again, for your 
support. 


Chairman of the Board 
MH: gdg 
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CONFERENCE ON NATIONAL ECONOMIC PLANNING 


I. Purpose: To help supply the labor, civil rights and other reform 
movemsnt S concerned with social and economic problems with the informa- 


tion they need to increase their understanding of the possibilities 
and problems of developing national economic planning in America. 


There has recently been a growing interest in economic planning among 
these movements and, with that, an increased need for information on 
which to base discussion of planning: 


At its last convention, the AFL-CIO adopted the position that 
economic planning was essential to economic and social justice 
in an age of automation. ) 


The civil rights movement is coming to the conclusion that its 
goals of freedom and equality cannot be achieved unless poverty, 
unemployment, and the long accumulated neglect of social needs 
in America are overcome. 


Organizations concerned with lowering the risks of nuclear an- 
nihilation inherent in the arms race look to economic planning 
to make possible a shift in resources to peacetime uses without 
the kind of dislocations which create a stake in preserving the 
military-industrial complex. 


Groups concerned with the failure to cope with the huge deficits 
and the new problems in the areas of education, housing, city 
planning, health, etc. are coming to realize that the needs on 

which they focus are not likely to be met except in the context 
of economic planning. : 


Some responsible business leaders are recognizing that 19th 
century attitudes to economic policy are an obstacle to coping 
with 20th century problems. 


There is a growing realization among all these groups that the various 
particular problems with which they are concerned are related to each 
other and that their solutions require allocations of resources which 
cannot be achieved in the absence of long-term and co-ordinated public 


policies which require the framework of economic planning. 


The conference on planning is intended to be a first step in a sus- 
tained series of efforts to respond to this interest in planning and 
to provide a context for informed debate. 


II. Procedure 


A, The conference will be in the Spring of 1966, either in New 
York City or in Washington, D.C. The proposed format is attached. 


B. Papers: In order to provide conference participants with a 
point of departure in a common fund of information, approximately 
twenty expert papers will be solicited and distributed in advance of 


the conference. 


pe, ee 


C. A selection of these papers and the major conference ad- 
dresses will be publisted as a pamphlet by the LID for wide nationa! 
distribution. It is expected that this material, in more detailed 
form, will be published as a book. ; 


D. It is hoped that one result of the conference would be 
the establishment of permanent study groups to explore in th 
problem areas defined by the conference, to develop further litera- 
ture, and plan subsequent meetings and conferences. 


IiII. Sponsorship: The conference will be organized by an ad hoc | 
committee, ‘Chaired by Michael Harrington, and representing a broad __ - 
range Of labor, civil rights, liberal, civic and other organizations. 
Sponsorship would not imply organizational commitment to national 

a planning, only to the need for public discussion of the 
ssue. 


It is proposed that the League for Industrial Democracy, initiator 
of the conference proposal, should serve as the administrative 
center. As a tax-exempt, educational organization, the LID can 
receive foundation grants. i 


IV. Finances; 


A. It is estimated that thirty thousand dollars ($30,000) 
will be required to finance the conferehce and resource papers: 


1. Conference coordinator (salary) $3,000. 
2. Secretary (salary) ; 2,000. 
3. Transportation (transatlantic 

and domestic) and accommodations 10,500. 
4. Honoraria (for speakers and 


papers) 5,000. 
5. Direct conference expenses and 

services 3,000. 
6. Promotion 3,500 
7. Supplies and overhead 3,061 
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B. As a result of informal discussions in Washington, we 
are in a position to expect ten thousand dollars ($10,000) from 
_the labor movement toward meeting conference expenses. A con- 
tribution from Andrew E. Norman has already been received. The 
remainder of the budget will be sought from foundations. 


Revised Outline for a Conference on 
fl ; 
DEMOCRATIC PLANNING FOR AMERICA 
FRIDAY 


6:00 P.M. Registration and final distribution of Papers 


Dinner: "Planning for Social Justice" 


Presiding: Michael Harrington, Chairman of the Board, 
League for Industrial Democracy; author 
of The Other America and Phe Accidental 


Century 


Speakers: Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., President, 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference; 
1964 Nobel Peace Prize winner 
George Meany, President, AFL-CIO 


SATURDAY 


9:30-12:30 Session #1: “Planning and America's Unmet Social Needs" 


Why are America's needs so unevenly met despite America‘s vast re- 
sources? Why aren't the available techniques of economic policy as 
now used -- tax changes, public spending, credit regulation, trust 
busting, etc. -- more effective in overcoming the imbalances and in- 
equalities in the American economy? Why is there continued unemploy- 
ment, regional poverty, urban decay, inadequate education, etc., 
despite the longest "recovery" on record, booming profits, and an 
explosive rate of scientific progress? 


Speakers: Leon H. Keyserling, Conference on Economic 
Progress 
Thomas Watson, IBM 


Discussants:Nat Goldfinger, Director of Research, AFL-CIO 
John R. Bunting*, Vice-President, Federal 
Reserve Bank, Philadelphia 
Robert Lekachman, Professor of Economics, 


Barnard College 


12:30-2:30 Lunch: "The Relevance of the European Experience to 
American Society" 


Speaker:Gunnar Myrdal, author of Challenge to Affluence 


2:30-5:30 Session #2: “Democratic Planning -- the European Experience" 


What are the similarities and differences of the European models in 
priorities and techniques; the relation between government controls 
and the markets; the roles of business and labor? What scope is 
allowed for social and individual choice? What is the role of politi- 
cal democracy? What are the problems and directions of development 


in European planning? 
® Alternates to Mr. Bunting: Herbert Holloman, Paul Mazur 


a. 


Speakers: Pierre Masse*, former General Commissioner, 
Prench Planning Commission 
Thomas Balogh*, focus at , Oxford University; 
advisor to British Labour Government 


Discussants :Woody Ginsburg, Research Director, Industrial 
Union Department, AFL-CIO 
Representative from the President's Council 
of Economic Advisors 
Ben Seligman, Professor of Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of Massachusetts 


5:30-6:30 Cocktails (Informal Discussion) 
6:30-9:00 Dinner: "Planning in the American Tradition 


Speaker: Robert Heilbroner, author of The Making of 
Economic Society 


2:00-5:00 Session #3: “Planning in America -- the Problems and 
Possibilities" | 


How can planning in America be developed in the light of previous 
experience? What would be the roles of Congress, the executive 
branch, quasi-independent agencies, business and labor, geographical 
areas, the voting public? How can economic planning be developed in 
America? What are the institutional and ideological obstacles to 
planning in America? How can they be overcome? What should ra 
movements for democratic social change be working for -- and how? 


Speakers: Senator Joseph S. Clark of Pennsylvania 
| Walter P. Reuther, President, United Automobile 


Workers of America, AFL-CIO 


Discussants:Bertran Gross, Professor of Public Administra- 


tion, Syracuse University 
Ralph Helstein, President, United Packinghouse 


Workers of America, AFL-CIO 
Bayard Rustin, Director, A. Philip Randolph 
Institute 


5:00-5:15 Summary Statement: Michael Harrington 


* Alternatives to Pierre Masse would be Bernard Cazes, Pierre 
Mendes -France, Pierre Bauchet, Philippe Bauchord, and Gaston Deferre. 
Alternatives to Mr. Balogh would be Anthony Crosland, Andrew 


Schonfeld, Peter Shore and Nicholas Kaldor. 
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Civil Rights movement to meet the leaders of Afro-Asian opinion, 


International conference on Economic Congres International des Sanctions 


Sanctions against South Africa Economiques contre l’ Afrique du Sud 


The Old Manor House, Manor Road, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. 


bees | convenor: 
hmed Ben Bella, President of Algeria William Tubman, President of Liberia Ronald Segal 
a Selassie |, Em of Echiopia | Tunku Abdul Rahman Putra, Prime Minister of Malaysia 
Sékou Toure, Prahdens of teal li ate thetens Poh P en of a conference chairman: 
. bit anganyi Mongi Slim, Tunisian Foreign Minister 
awaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister of indi Bourguiba, President gi onm, g 
jou omo Kenyatta, Prime Minister of hema ' ~ — 3 
sponsors: 
Anti-A heid Movement, and 


.K.); Professor A. J. Ayer (U.K.); Michael Ayrton (U.K.); 


A -K.); Professor johs. .C., O.M. 
- Thomas Balogh (U.K.); Simone de Beauvoir (France); Pre (id Wedgwood Benn, ‘ (U.K.); Or. Norman Bentwich U.K.be Hopphry Berkeley, M.P. a K.); 


Professor Lennox Berkeley re Professor Sir Isaiah Berlin (U.K.); Professor j. D. Bernal U.K); Leonard Bernstein (U.S.A.); Giuseppe Berto Sealy): ; Dirk Span (U.K.); 


i ): “Je e, e ; ; 
Barbara Castle, M.P. ( Professor Gt E. Catlin (U.K.); Professor V. M. Chkhikvadze (U.S.S.R.); Ruth Cohen (U.K.); Margaret Cole (U.K.): 
Anthony Crosland, Mm P e Kk): R. H. S. Crossman, M.P. (U.K.); Professor David Daiches (U.K) Dasmber 6 r ; Professor Samuel Devons (USA): ae B. Drew (U.K. ); 


(U.K.); 
Richard Eberhart (U.S.A Re. Rev. % Carey, Bi of var) ack .K.); Robere M.P. K): Giulio Einaudi : : Falconi (I 
Lord Francis-Williams (U.K.); Professor Ragnar F wy Grote ; oar ~ > Padnsor BG rov (U.S.S.R.); a Gd ‘Gardiner Ge -K.); William sides (U.K.); 
weal Israel Goldstein USA): Hunter (UK); Cc. B. ae ae: PAPE keg the jo Grimond, Sem M.P. (U.K.); Professor nM) me Teg Lag ~ K.)3- ' Hemingford (U.K.); 
tore poniiins £0.00): Elwyn jones, Q.C. Ay tray ; rear ans fee Serpe Bear ‘K.): Elia Kazan SA): Vv. 9 dh SS.R.): 
Professor V. V. K Kevanov 10 $5.8); Professor Onkar Lang (Poland); eal TYE Bice nmark); Giorgio La Pra ; Br, FR, Leave (U.K) ir Bon Lockapeiser (U.K) 


od 


Molin: (Colombia); K.); 
De Nesey Myrdal Soden Professor Kenichi Naka > M. V. ‘me ay SSSR. Rev. ed se Reinhold Niebuh ir ’Brien (U.K.); 
ea are et eg an beac euamere Oraiirertae eh eh 
Margery Perham (U.K.); J. B. Priestley (U.K.): re Quasimodo (italy); Dr. Ivan C. ind ( ida): Sir He Read (U.K. eH Alb Reuther (U wera Rice M4, (Canada): 


— Robbins (U.S.A.); Lord Rothschild (U.K.); Earl Russell, O.M. (U.K.); A. S. Sadykov (U.S.S.R.); Dr. Jonas Salk (U.S.A.); 


rofessor Alfred Sauvy (France); Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr. (U.S.A.); Laurent Schwartz ; Rev. Michael Scott (U.K.); Ben Shahn 
Re. Rev. A. M. Stockwood, Bishop of Southwark (U.K.); Praleanae Ww. a SA): & (Eire): Norman MSAD: ag | Thovpe PLP. wk ; as 
Ma —_ rey G Thorson, F A); Professor P ~ Richard M. Me yen awe OSA Sone Witte TAK, bes M. 3% ~~ (U.S.S. aritne Untermeyer — 
Whitney M. Young, jr. (U. ; wos y= 5 Society of African Culture (Présence Africaine).” ee ages 


URGENT AND CONFIDENTIAL 2nd August 1965 


Dear Mr, Farmer, 


The International Conference on Economic Sanctions against 
South Africa, which was held at London in April last year, was a notable 
success, and its proceedings had a significant effect on subsequent 
considerations of the South African crisis at the United Nations, on the 
campaign for sanctions by the Organisation of African Unity, and on 
sublic opinion towards sanctions within the West, 


| In pursuance of recommendations by the final plenary session 
lof the Sanctions Conference, the Steering Committee of the Conference 
is planning to hold an International Conference at London, in April 1966, 
to consider the whole question of South West Africa, the failure of 
international accountability for the government of the mandate so far, 
and methods - including sanctions - of forcing South Africa to accept 
the all but unanimous view of humanity. Despite persistent calls by the 
United Nations, the government of South Africa has not only extended 
its policy of white domination to the territory but has actually 
annexed it, over the protests of its inhabitants and in defiance of the 
terms on which the mandate was granted in the first place, 


By concentrating at this conference on the question of South 
West Africa, we shall be dealing with a subject of vital and topical 
interest. The judgement of the International Court of Justice is 
expected within the next six to nine months; this judgement is likely 
to call for a positive international policy towards the South African 
mandate, The relevance of sanctions towards enforcing that policy is 
clear. 


As you may see from the letter-head, a large number of 
public figures from all over the world agreed to sponsor the Sanctions 
Conference, and we trust that an even larger number will sponsor the 
Conference on South West Africa, 


We would feel greatly honoured if you would agree to 
sponsor the Conference, on the clear understanding that this in no way 
commits you to any specific decisions that the Conference may take, 


I am most anxious that this Conference should, at the same 
time as marshalling international pressure over the problem of South 
West Africa, provide an opportunity for the leaders of the American 


The Sanctions Conference of April, 1964, was attended by 
a large number of official delegations from African and Asian states, 
all of them led by Cabinet Ministers or senior diplomats. It is hoped 
that the Conference on South West Africa will be attended by even 
more influential Afro-Asian representatives and I believe it important 


that the American Civil Rights movement should be significantly 
represented, 


We would much appreciate hearing from you as soon as 
possible, 


Yours sincerely, 


Real i Col 


Ronald Se ee. Gaal Convenor. 


J. Farmer Esq. 
Congress of Racial Equality, 


New York, 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR A 


SANE NUCLEAR POLICY, INC. 
17 E. 45 ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


TELEPHONE: OXFORD 7-2265 


James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr, F armer: 


of a peaceful settlement in Vietnam. 


meeting near the Washington Monument. 


organizational affiliation. 


way they can. 


* November 24, \AbS 


we August 23, 1965 
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President Johnson has said that there is no substantial division in the 
country or in Congress about the Government's Vietnam policies. We are 
convinced, however, that there is substantial public opinion that does 
not agree with the President, and we also think there are steps the 
Administration has not yet taken to help bring the dispute to the con- 
ference table. Since our government operates in a democracy which 
responds to the concerted views of its citizens, we are convinced of 

the need to show clearly that many Americans want a more vigorous pursuit 


We think the time has come for a new massive show of strength for an end 
to the war in Vietnam. And we think it should take the form of the 
largest peace gathering ever held in the Nation's capital. 


In the past year, whole new elements of American life have become con- 
cerned and active on behalf of a peaceful settlement in Vietnam. We 
hope that all these people, in addition to those who have long been 
active can be brought together in an impressive demonstration. 


We propose a Mobilization in Washington on Returdal Woevebor-16 to take 
the form of a demonstration at the White House, followed by a public 


A distinguished list of individuals will act as sponsors of this event 
rather than any organization or group of organizations, so that all 
interested persons will feel free to participate without regard to 


To be effective, this effort must be on the largest possible scale. 
Therefore, it cannot succeed without the vigorous efforts of many concerned 
groups and individuals. For its part, SANE has offered the services of 

its Washington Office and its Political Action Director, Sanford Gottlieb, 
to help coordinate the Mobilization. We are asking others to help in any 
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HONORARY SPONSORS 


Martin | 
Pablo Casals, ‘Puerto Rico 
Brock C isholm, Canada 
Canon L. John Collins, U. K. 
Gunnar Myrdal, Sweden 
Martin Niemoller, German 
Philip Noel-Baker, MP, U. 
oe Pickett, U. Ss. 

C. Rajagopalachari, india 

weitzer, Gabon 

seonenne 
Prof. Gordon W. Allport 
James Baldwin 
Roger Baldwin 
Prof. Stringfellow Barr 
Leonard gpa 
Ray Brad — 
Allan M. But er, M.D. 
Stuart Chase 
— min V. Cohen 


Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg 

Dr. William Davidon 

Clark M. Eichelberger 

Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath 
Eugene Exman 

James Farmer 

Jules oat 


W. .H. 
Dr. Harold t E. Fey - 
Dr. Har enuarsén a 
Jerome D. Frank, M.D 
Dr. Erich Fromm 
William Gibso 
Rabbi Roland B. Gittlesohn 
Nathan Glazer 
Dr. israel Goldstein 
Patrick E. Gorman 
Dr. Dana McLean Greeley 
Dr. Donald S. Harrington 
Gen. Hugh B. Hester 
ira Hirschmann 
Laura Z. Hobson 
Hallock Hoffman 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Rabbi Edward E. Klein 
Philip M. Klutznick 
O. A. Knight 
Dr. Chauncey D. Leake 
rof. A. H. Maslow 
Dr. Rollo Ma 
Thomas Me 
wee H. Mayer 
Dr. Fred Warner Neal 
Dr. William F. Neuman 
utra 


Josephine W. Pomerance 
Dr. Charles C. Price 
Dr. Darrell Randall 
Walter Reuther 

Dr. David Riesman 
Frank Rosenblum 
Hon. Francis B. Sayre 
Dore Schary 

Dr. Paul A.  Schileo 
Dr. Jack Schubert 
Dr. James T. Shotwell 
Dr. J. David Singer 
Lillian Smi 


Dr. Edward J. Sparling | 
Albert Szent-Gyorgyi, M.D. 
Dr. Harold Taylor 

Dean Howard Thurman 
Louis Untermeyer 
Maurice Visscher, M.D. 
Jerry Voorhis 

Hon. James J. Wadsworth 
ae Hazen G. Werner 
Dr. Hugh C. Wolfe. 

Max Youngstein 

Dr. Gordon C. Zahn 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Co-Chairmen 

Benjamin Spock, M.D. 
Prof. H. Stuart Hughes 
Vice-Chairmen 

Steve Allen : 

Dr. M. Stanley Livingston 
Treasurer 

Lawrence S. Mayers, Jr. 
Counsel 

William J. Butler 


Roy Bennett 

Albert Bigelow 

Norman Cousins 

Helen Gahagan Douglas 
Rabbi Isidor B. Hoffman 
Dr. Homer A. Jack 
Walter Lear, M.D. 
Lenore G. Marshall 
Stephanie May 

Prof. Seymour Melman 
Orlie Pell 

Victor Reuther 

Robert Ryan 

Robert J. Schwartz 
Brendan Sexton 
Norman Thomas 

Jerry Wurf 

H. B Allinsmith, N. J. 
Robert D. Bloom, N. Y. 
Mrs. Jeanne Coggeshall, N 
Robert Freeman, Wash. 
Norman Hunt, Conn. 


r, N.Y 
Dr. John Lindon, Calif. 
Frank McCallister, Ml. 
Dr. Paul Olynyk Ohio 
Gilbert Seldes, 
Samuel Tucker, N J. 
Clayton Wallace, D. C. 


STAFF 


ieb 
Political Action Director 


Marie Runyon 
Director of | Develooment 


Announce the event in your publication? 


Distribute copies of the Call for a Washington Mobilization, 
when ready? Let us know how many copies you can use. 


Help mobilize your members in all the communities you can 
reach to go to Washington on October 16. 


We hope you will join in giving this effort all possible support, We will 
be in touch with you again, with the Call and list of sponsors as soon as 
they are ready. In the meantime, will you please send us a preliminary 
reply to the three questions above? 


Very sincerely yours, 


/ Bhar armen 


Benjamin Spock, M.D. 
Co-Chairman 
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CALL 


JOIN THE MOBILIZATION IN WASHINGTON 
TO CALL FOR AN END TO THE WAR IN VIETNAM | 


WE SEE no gain coming from the war in Vietnam. We see only the growing victin- 

ization of the Vietnamese people, the erosion of a better society at home, and 
the clear possibility of a world conflict. 

Caught between terror, torture, and the senseless use of force, the Vietnamese 

people have seen their land turned into a bloody testins ground by the Vietcong, 

the Saigon government, by the North Vietnamese and the United States. 

Caught histones a commitment to eradicate racial injustice and poverty at home 

and a growing involvement in an Asian land war, the Johnson Administration will 

inevitably turn its resources and energies toward the military conflict. 

Caught in a competition for the loyalties of the poorest nations, the Soviet 

Union and China will seek to prove their militancy by aiding North Vietnan, 

thus increasing the chances of a direct clash with the United States. 

WE SEEK to end this war. 

WE AFFIRM that no party to the conflict, the U.S. included, has done all it 
can to bring about negotiations, and since the war will ultimately end at the 

conference table, we ask new actions to speed that day. 

WE AFFIRM our support for all the efforts, including those of the United Nationg 
Secretary General, U Thant, and Pope Paul, to bring the dispute to the con- 

ference table, and we welcome a wider role for the United Nations in bringing 

about negotiations and in implementing any agreement. 

WE RECOGNIZE that the U.S. cannot negotiate an end to the war by itself, but we 

believe there are things our government could do which it has left undone, that 
sould lead more quickly to negotiations. And we believe we can help build the 


public understanding through which our government can vigorously pursue the 


path of peace. 


a 


TOWARD THE GOAL OF A NEGOTIATED SETTLEMENT IN VIETNAM.,... 


WE ASK | 
That our government call for a cease-fire, and to this end; 


Hale the bombing of North Vietnam; 
Halt the introduction of additional men and materiel, and ask the other side 
to do the same. 


WE ASK 
That our government state the conditions under which it will accept peace in 


Vietnam, and to this end: 

Declare U.S. support for the principles of the 1954 Geneva Accords -- the 
eventual withdrawal of all foreign military forces, a prohibition against | 
military alliances, the peaceful reunification of Vietnam, and self-determina- 
tion for the Vietnamese people. 

Declare U.S. acceptance of negotiations with all concerned parties including 
the Vietcong, a primary combatant; 

Declare U.S. agreenent to constitution of a representative new government in 
South Vietnam as part of the settlement. 

Declare U.S. support for U.N. or other international machinery and guarantees 
to supervise the cease-fire, provide for peaceful establishment of a new 
sovernment in South Vietnam, protect the rights of minority groups and protect 


the neutrality of North and South Vietnan. 


IN SUPPORT OF THESE MEASURES WE HAVE ISSUED THIS CALL FOR A 


Mobilization in Washington 
Nooember 24, 1165 


Beginning at 10 A.M. in front of the White House 


SPONSORS SPONSORS 
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INDIVIDUALS BEING 


| Steve Allen 

Joan Baez 

James Baldwin 

Roger Baldwin 

Harry Belafonte 

Saul Bellow 

Dr. John Bennett 
Leonard Bernstein 
Prof. Hans Bethe 
Theodore Bikel 

Eugene Carson Blake 
Alexander Calder 

Prof, Edward U. Condon 
Norman Cousins 

Bishop William Crittenden 
Dr. Edwin Dahlberg 
Ossie Davis 
Sammy ares Jr. 

Ruby Dee 

Marlene Deitrich 

Dr. Morton Deutsch 
Helen Gahagan Douglas 
Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath 
James Farmer. gt | 


Jules Feiffer 
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Dr. Bernard Feld 
Prof. D, F. Fleming 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Dr. Erich Fromm 

Prof. John Galbraith 
William Gibson 

Bishop Charles F. Golden 
Patrick E., Gorman 

Dick Gregory 

John Hersey 

Dr. Hudson Hoagland 
Prof. H. Stuart Hughes 
Prof. Herbert C. Kelman 
Dr. Martin Luther King 

O, A. Knight 

Bishop John Wesley Lord 


Robert Lowell 


Dr. Robert MacIver 


Archibald MacLeish 
Stewart Meacham 
Arthur Miller 

Lisa Minelli 

Prof. Hans Morgenthau 
Msg. Edward Murray 


A. J. Muste 
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Prof. Talcott Parsons 
Gerald Piel 

Rev. James Pike 

Tony Randall 

Prof. John Roche 
Anatol Rapoport 

A. Philip Randolph. 
Walter Reuther 

Frank Rosenblum 
Robert Ryan 


Prof. B. F. Skinner 


Dr. Ralph Sockman 
Dr. Edward J. Sparling 
Dr. Harold Taylor. 
Norman Thomas 

Dean Howard Thurman 
Louis Untermeyer 
Mark Van Doren 

Sir Robert Watson-Watt 
Bryant Wedge, -M.D. 
Prof. Paul Weiss 
Bishop Hazen G. Werner 


Rabbi Jacob Weinstein 
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August 23, 1965 


Messrs. Dr. Benjamin Spock & 
Dana McLean Greenley 

c/o Chairman SANE 

17 East 45th Street 
gNew York 17, New York 


Dear Dr. Spock & Mr. Greenley: 

Sharing with you a deep and urgent concern about 
the present American policy in Vietnam. I will be 
honored to be an individual sponser at the Mobilization 
in Washington on October 16th. Unfortunately, my 
schedule will not make it possible for me to be present. 


Very Sincerely yours, 


JF /rwb James Farmer 
Bational Director 
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August 18, 1965 
AUG 2 0 1988 


Mr. James Farmer 

CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10038 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


President Johnson has said that there is no substantial division in the 
country or in Congress about the Government's Vietnam policies. He is 
perhaps correct to the extent that most Americans oppose a unilateral 
pullout and believe the Government has done all it can to bring about 
negotiations. While we believe the Administration sincerely wants to 
end the war, we think it has not done all that it could do to encourage 
negotiations. Recognizing that the Administration moves in large part 
in response to public pressures, we are convinced of the need to show 
clearly that many Americans want a more vigorous pursuit of a peaceful 
settlement in Vietnam. 


Toward this end, we ask that you join us as one of the major speakers, . 
and +f you are willing, also as an individual sponsor of a Mobilization 
n Washington on October 16, We hove that this event will become the 
largest single demonstration for peace in Vietnam. The individuals on 
the enclosed list are being asked to sponsor the Mobilization. Your 
affiliation would be listed for purposes of identification only. 


we are not seeking official organizational sponsorships of this 
Mobilization, but we are undertaking to develop broad participation by 
many groups and individuals. SANE has offered the services of its 
Washington Office and Political Action Director, Sanford Gottlieb, to 
help coordinate the activities. Other volunteers will be recruited 
across the country. 


The proposed event will take the form of a march in front of the White 
House, followed by an outdoor mass meeting near the Washington Monument. 
The speakers at the meeting, and we hope you will be among them, are 


being invited from major publics of American life, and, as much as possible, 


will be relatively new voices in the dialogue on Vietnam, Enclosed is 


the proposed Call for the Mobilization, which outlines the policy approach 
and the measures we are commending to the Administration. The event will 
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be tightly controlled. The tone will be affirmative and creative, and no civil 
disobedience will be allowed. 


We hope you can accept the invitation to speak to this significant meeting on 
October 16 in Washington, and we would welcome your sponsorship as well. In view 
of the need for adequate time to plan this event, we hove we may hear from you soon. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Benjamin Spock, M.D Dana McLean are 
(Co-Chairman, SANE) (Unitarian Universalist gm 
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JOIN THE MOBILIZATION IN WASHINGTON 


TO CALL FOR AN END TO THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


WE SEE no gain coming from the war in Vietnam. We see only the growing victin- 
ization of the Vietnamese people, the erosion of a better society at home, and 
the clear possibility of a world conflict. 

Caught between terror, torture, and the senseless use of force, the Vietnamese 
people have seen their land turned into a bloody testins z:round by the Vietcong, 
the Saigon government, by the North Vietnamese and the United States. 

Caught between a commitment to eradicate racial injustice and poverty at home 
and a growing involvement in an Asian land war, the Johnson Administration will 
inevitably turn its resources and energies toward the military conflict. 

Caught in a competition for the loyalties of the poorest nations, the Soviet 
Union and China will seek to prove their militancy by aiding North Vietnan, 
thus increasing the chances of a direct clash with the United States. 

WE SEEK to end this war. 

WE AFFIRM that no party to the conflict, the U.S. included, has done all it 

can to bring about negotiations, and since the war will ultimately end at the 
conference table, we ask new actions to speed that day. 

WE AFFIRM our support for all the efforts, including those of the United Nationg 
Secretary General, U Thant, and Pope Paul, to bring the dispute to the con- 
ference table, and we welcome a wider role for the United Nations in bringing 
about negotiations and in implementing any agreement. 

WE RECOGNIZE that the U.S. cannot negotiate an end to the war by itself, but we 
believe there are things our government could do which it has left undone, that 
could lead more quickly to negotiations. And we believe we can help build the 


public understanding through which our government can vigorously pursue the 


_ path of peace. 
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TOWARD ‘tHE GOAL OF A NEGOTIATED SETTLEMENT IN VIETNAM.... 


WE AS 
That cux government cail for a cease-fire, and to this end; 


Hal: the bombing of North Vietnam; 
Hal: the introduction of additional men and materiel, and ask the other side 
to co the same. 


WE ASK 
Thet ou: government state the conditions under which it will accept peace in 


Vietnam, and to this end: 

Declare U.S. support for the principles of the 1954 Geneva Accords -- the 
eventual withdrawal of all foreign military forces, a prohibition against 
military alliances, the peaceful reunification of Vietnam, and self-determina- 
tion fcr the Vietnamese people. 

Declare U.S, acceptance of negotiations with all concerned parties including 
the Vietcong, a primary combatant; 

Declare U.S. agreement to constitution of a representative new government in 
South Victnam as part of the settlement. 

Decicze U.S. support for U.N. or other international machinery and guarantees 
to supervise the cease-fire, provide for peaceful establishment of a new 
sovernment in South Vietnam, protect the rights of minority groups and protect 


the nevtrality cf North and South Vietnan. 


IN SUPPORT OF THESE MEASURES WE HAVE ISSUED THIS CALL FOR A 
Mobilization in Washington 
October 16, 1965 - the eve of U. N. Week 
Beginning at 10 A.M. in front of the White House 


S$? ORS Gas SPONSORS 
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Mr. James Farmer 
National Director 
Core 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


has been exceptionally good. 


conflicts. 
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August 31, 1965 


Sincerely, 


onald F, Keys 
Executive Director 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR A 


SANE NUCLEAR POLICY, INC. 
17 E. 45 ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


TELEPHONE: OXFORD 7-2265 


Thank you for your affirmative response to the invitation of 
Dr. Spock and Dr.Greeley serve as a Sponsor of the Washington 
Mobilization on Vietnam. “ou will be glad to know that the response 


Please take note, however, that the date of the Mobilization has 
been shifted from “ctober 16 to November 27, the Saturday after 
Thanksgiving. This was made unavoidable by a series of important 


In view of this change in date we hope you may be able to be 

present 
at the rally and to speak. Our invitation to you to be one of the 
major speakers is very much open. If it is possible for you to 
speak as a result of this date change, may we hear from you very soon? 
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OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT s ; 3, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr . Farmer: 


Z vish to express te Joe wy. 


the Alwmi Centennial Fund. ‘th fa Sanya ing 
this affirmative response from you and a 414 | 
other Gistingeisheh sarecah ws kaek conctvah Gaus Gale ahaa 
institution. The names of the full committee will be anmnowced 
soon. 


Under the leadership of Dr. William Stuart Nelson, Vice 
President for Special Projects, the University calendar for the 
Centennial Celebration Year is nearing completion. It is an 
inspiring venture; and I hope that in addition to your service 
on the International Comittee you will be able to witness some 
of the activities and events which are planned. Be assured that 
you will be kept informed of all programs. 


Taine yon naein. ten eonseidiih-te be & nalet ie On- 
versity's Alummi Centennial Fund International Committee. 


: | Sincerely yours, 


firth, 


Jem M, Nabrit, Jr. 
President 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION 
2115 S Street, N.W. - Washington, D. C. 20008 - 202 387-5100 


October 5, 1965 


“ ‘ 
James Farmer Qe : 
Congress of Racial Equality | 
38 Park Row MN 


New York, N. Y.__ & 


Dear Mr. Farmer, 


Last year you were kind enough to join the committee of sponsors of the annual 
Thanksgiving Fast for Freedom. Your support was instrumental in raising the 
$34,108.05, contributed by students across the nation. The enclosed report 
details the progress and the difficulties of the past Fast, and points to the 
pressing need for another and more successful Fast this year. 


Needless to say, the removal of legal restrictions to voting, represented by 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965, makes it more important than ever that Southern 
_ Negroes be safe from economic harrassment. 


The Executive Committee of the Fourth Annual Thanksgiving Fast for Freedom 

would again welcome your endorsement of the 1965-66 Fast. This year's fast 

will provide not only food, but economic assistance to self-help cooperatives 

in the South. On November 18, students in schools across the country will be 
asked to give up their evening meal and the money thus saved by the school 

will be sent to a special fund, to be used for food and other forms of assistance. 


Since we are nearing the date at which materials are to be printed and final 
plans completed we would appreciate an immediate acknowledgment from you. I 
feel confident that your support will, as it has in the past, be of great help 
in making the Fast a success. 


Very truly yours, 


oh 4 
Stephen Arons 
Civil Rights Director 


, 


SA: mkg. 


name * 


AUTHORITY TO ACT: CRISIS IN HUNGER 


Memorandum Re: Thanksgiving Fast for Freedom, 1964-65 


On November 19, 1964, 80,000 American students fasted that Mississippi's in- 
poverished Negroes might eat. These students, participating in the United 
States National Student Association's Fast For Freedom, abstained from dinner 
so that their meal money could be used to provide food for some of the poorest 
people in the country. In a December 2 letter to Secretary of Agriculture, 
Orville Freeman, USNSA President Stephen Robbins proposed that the Delta Minis- 
try of the National Council of Churches use the $34,000 raised by the Fast to 
pay administrative costs for distributing government surplus food in Mississippi. 
4 This procedure would provide many times more food than could be purchased whole- 
sale. At that time only 24 of Mississippi's 82 counties were distributing food 
to the poor. ) 


The United States Department of Agriculture is empowered under section 1431 of 
Title VII of the United States Code to contribute food surplus to private agen- 
cies for redistribution. On February 23, after careful consideration and plan- 
ning, USNSA and DM submitted to the Department a proposal to feed 7,900 needy 
persons in Forrest County, Mississippi for a 90 day period. When Mississippi 
State Welfare authorities were notified of the proposal, they arranged to have . 
Forrest County join USDA's Needy Family Program. The Needy Family Program uses 
government surplus food, but is administered at the expense of local government. 


Following this development, a second proposal was submitted asking for USDA co- 
operation in any one of the five counties of Jefferson Davis, Carroll, Madison, 
Amite, or Panola. When informed of these plans Mississippi authorities asked 
for time to recruit the county. By the end of July, all but two of Mississippi's 
82 counties had some form of food distribution set up using government food. In 
August, Mississippi presented a proposal to the Office of Economic Opportunity 

' for funding the Needy Family Program in all counties which did not distribute — 
to all needy all year round. That proposal still awaits the approval of OEO: 


” is- estimated that over 100,000 additional people are now being fed in Miss- 
 issippi as a result of USNSA-DM pressure. Secretary Freeman, in a telegram to 
President Robbins stated: | 


There is no doubt that the offer of the USNSA to undertake a pilot food 
distribution program in a number of counties in Mississippi must be 
considered as the catalytic event responsible for the progress that 

has been made to date. 


It was realized early in August by the Executive Committee that in spite of this 
-- progress the Fast money would have to be used soon. The time for the 1965-66 
Fast was approaching, and people_were still hungry in Mississippi. 


Having secured a proposal: from the Delta Ministry in Mid-September to provide 

food for the needy in Washington, Sunflower and Bolivar counties, it was de- 
_ cided that rather than risk further delay, a project would be begun immediately. 
These-~counties have only winter food distribution programs (beginning after De- 
cember 1). In addition, the need is extreme because of the presence of over 7/00 
--impoverished men, women and children who are striking for an increase in their — 
sub-standard wages. -OEO estimates that its program cannot begin befote Decem- 
ber 1, 1965. ene oe 


Arrangements are now being made for the purchase and distribution of $30,000 
worth of food through the Delta Ministry's seven distribution centers. Plans 
call for aiding several thousand needy persons for one month in an area in 
which the per capita income is often less than $600 per year. An essential 
part of the program will be its basic administration by local groups of poor 
people. Further details on this project will be forthcoming. 


We are now actively planning for this year's Fast. The drive, the distribution 
of food, and the aiding of self-help organizations have been given considerable 
thought and effort. In embarking upon the new Fast, we look back with pride 
upon a year in which over 100,000 people were provided with food and in which 
our own demonstration project was begun. The need, however, both in Mississippi 
and in other states, remains great. We hope by extending our efforts this year 
to involve more students, to secure, without delays, the cooperation of the 
Department of Agriculture, and to strike at the root causes of poverty through 
self-help corporations. 


Financial Accounting: 1964-65 Fast 


Receipts $38,063.43 
Expenses 3,955.38 
Unexpended Balance 7/31 $34,108.05 
Disbursements 30,000.00 


_ Fund for Administration of 1965-66 Fast $4,108.05 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR A 
SANE NUCLEAR POLICY, INC. 
17 E. 45 ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
TELEPHONE: OXFORD 7-2265 


October 7, 1965. 


Mr. James Farmer 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 7, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


The National Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy will present 
its Eleanor Roosevelt Peace Award to Senator George McGovern 


We honor Senator McGovern for his courage and leadership in 
the rather lonely campaign for a peaceful solution to the 
complex problems of Vietnam; we also applaud his efforts on 
advance planning for conversion of the arms industry to 
peaceful pursuits. 


I want to ask you to be one of the sponsors of the dinner. 
Sponsorship would not obligate you to attend on November 9th, — 
but we would be delighted if you could be with us. We want 
you to be associated with this tribute to Senator McGovern. 


fay, Sincerely man me 
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October 15, 1965 


Mre. Samuel C. Derman 
W.I.L.P.F., Fairfield County 
919 Lakeside Drive 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


Dear Mre. Derman: \ 


I have just spoken with Mr. Farmer on the telephone regarding 
your letter of Ocotber llth (he will not return until the 
middle of next week). | 


Mr. Farmer said that he would be glad to have you list him as 
an honorary sponser of your conference to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport on November 20th on the subject, “Are | 
We Sducating for War or Peace?". : | 


On behaif of Mr. Farmer and all of us at CORE I want to extend . 
best wishes for a very successful conference on this important » ) 
subject. : 


Sincerely yours, | \,, | 


Nancy Stedman ee 
Administrative Department cao fae 
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WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 


FIRST PRESIDENT: JANE_ADDAMS U. S. SECTION 
JOINT SPONSOR: JANE ADDAMS PEACE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
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919 Lakeside Drive 


KK oP Bridgeport, Connecticut 
(> | October 11, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer 
c/o CORE 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer, 


The Fairfield County Branch of the Women's International League 
for Peace and Freedom, along with other community organizations, 
is planning an all-day conference to be held at the University 
of Bridgeport on Saturday, November 20, 1965, on the subject 
"ARE WE EDUCATING FOR WAR OR PEACE?" 


It is our conviction that the largest and most pressing question 
before the voluntary organizations of America is the problem of 
war--be it hot or cold--and its impact on society. if we. do not 
assume responsibility on the community level for dealing with 
this question, we are not likely to build a world in which free 
societies grow and flourish. Instead, we shall continue the 
drift toward negation of all we cherish. 


As a leader in matters of social concern and world affairs, we 

are inviting you to become _an honorary sponsor of this conference. 
Your views in the area”~oIt world peace are highly respected ane 
valued; consequently, your support of this project would help 

to secure its success. 


It is our earnest hope that this conference will serve as a 
spearhead to a whole new approach to peace education in 
Fairfield County and beyond its borders to other communities. 


I hope that I may- receive your affirmative reply by return 
mail, so that your name may be included on our program. ~— 


Most sincerel 


Pro h- pe 
(Mrs.) Samuel C. Derman 
Legislative Chairman and 


Chairman Sponsors Committee 
W.L.L.P.F., Fairfield County 


DRAFT PROGRAM FOR CONFERENCE ON ARE WE EDUCATING FOR WAR OR PEACE? 


SATURDAY, STUDENT CENTER, 244 UNIVERSITY AVE., 
NOVEMBER 20, 1965 UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT 


9:30 A.M. - REGISTRATION and Viewing of Exhibits 


10:00 A.M. - PROGRAM - Chairman - Mrs. Libby Frank, Acting Chairman of Committee on 
Childhood Education National Board of WILPF (Women's Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom) 


Greetings - Mrs. James H. Halsey 


The Role of the Schools - Dr. Harold See, Dean of the College of Educa- . 
tion, University of Bridgeport : 


The Role of the Family and the Community - Dr. Ethel Alpenfels - 
Anthropologist, School of Education, N.Y.U. 


The Role of the International Commmnity - Dr. Gerald Wendt, Director 
of UNESCO Publications 


Question Period 


12:15 P.M. - LUNCHEON - Chairman, Herman W. Steinkraus, President of the United 
: Nations Association of the U.S.A. 


1:15 P.M. - Aprés Lunch Address by Mr. Noel Brown - Department of Political and 
| Security Council Affairs of United Nations 


1:45 P.M. - DISCUSSION GROUPS 


Group 1-A = On Schools: Bill of Rights, Integration, Academic Free- 
, dom, Freedom of Speech, Textbook Issue, Civil Defense 
Drills, An Analysis of Patriotism 


Leader - Dr. Herbert Barrett, School Psychologist for Weston 
Public Schools 


Group 1-B - On Schools: Same topics as Group 1-A 
Leader - Mr. Norman Hunt, Principal, New Canaan Junion High School 


Group 2-A - Family and Community: Friends who came to your home, 
Developing attitudes in the home, Role of religion, 
Your role in the community 


Leader - Dr. Abraham Knepler, Professor of Education, UB 
Group 2-B - Family and Commnity: Same topics as Group 2-A 


Leader - Dr. H. Parker Lansdale, General Secretary, Greater 
Bridgeport Y.M.C.A. 


Group 3-A - The International Commmnity: Participation of children 
in the world community, United Nations, the rule of law 
and international morality 


Leader - Dr. Anna Maskell, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Southern Connecticut State College 


Group 3-B - The International Commmity: Same topics as Group 3-A 


Leader - M. Michael Grupp, Leader of Southern Connecticut 
Ethical Society 


3:30 P.M. - AFTERNOON TEA AND VIEWING OF EXHIBITS 


4:00 P.M. - CONCLUSION - Chairman, Mr. Larry Bogart, Director of International 
Coop. Inst. 


Speaker - Dr. Mario Salvadori, Professor of Civil Engineering & 
Architecture, Columbia University, and Chairman of the 
Universities Committee on the Problems of War and Peace 
of Greater New York 


4:30 P.M. - QUESTION PERIOD 


Women's International League for Peace and Freedom 
Fairfield County Branch, and Cooperating Organizations 


Conference Chairman: Mrs. Selma K. LeSchack 
Stonybrook, Westport, Connecticut 
Telephone 227-4553 


Ossie Davis 
/)) 44 Cortland Avenue 
} New Rochell, New York 


Octeber 6, 1965 


Mr. James Favmer, National Directer 


CORE 
58 Park Rew 
New York, N. Ve 


Dear Jim? 


If the fears exp~essed in M~. Selwyn Rabb’s column are true, then 
surely, the suspiciens of the Negre community that there is ene 

law for Negvees will have been preven. These ef us who carve will 
never be able to prevent another Watts, er anether explosien in 
Hawlem, and ether Negro communities unless we can assure oun people 
that equality befere the law, fer Malcelm X, fer his alleged 
assassins, as well as fer anybedy else, is still the law of the 


land. 


The Malcolm X Inquiry Cemmittee has drawn up &n ad te be placed in 
the New York Times, a draft ef which is enclesed. Please ~ead it. 
An if yeu feel, as we de, that it is impertant te get at the 
truth behind this whele affair, please join us as signateries te 
the ad, and please send a denatfion te help us pay the cests. 


kis vous, 


enc. Ossie Davis 


ee em ae Tee 
uve Lr 


2 It was reported by the How York World Telegram and Sun on March 
Sra that the Felice Department of New York City stated: "“Phey had selved 
the ease" ef Maleoln X's murder. 

ack f after otz mnths, there Ms been ne trial and only efftetel 


teres mem aecitidh. of kiihing Madonna X wie Mivestibll Tebey thay eve still 
‘ing for a murder trial - a trial ene defense lawyer believes 


| v di cies im the wptonn menting Mae. 
ob the time thjsiin % wee chet Gach there on Sunbiys? 

Questions If the Felice Department has “selved the case” of milceln 
X's murder, 2f the Pelice Department had “several undercover pleinelethes 
policemen en the scene when Malcolm was killed, why is it that new the 
trial “may never teke placet* 


fe it tebe that oar leaders, is as Medgar Bvers, Lemuel Pome, < 
Geerge Metealf, Maleeln X and others, are te be killed eff like degs whenever 
they apes; oul Ind ier NATSere: Ge SapeetetR® HARIEM SAYS WO} 


18 0 of auch eonsern that the ualeoln X Inquiry Committee was orgentted - 
th tion ea: 4 . - and ju stiee. 


YOUR SUPPOR IS VITALLY HERDED. Please send 
donation tes 

- MALCOLM X INQUIRY ComaTTEE 
Bex 63 - aa Stat ien 
Hew York N.Y. 
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weeks on a speaking tour and thus not able to answer your 
letter personally, has asked me to ls you know that he will 


be glad to stand for re-election to the Board of 


> Y aE > - ¢ 7 y Pes as , 
2 tween + ~ ane whet = _ neh Pp J ¥ si & . Pay * ine Ee i Pe, 
Prim > Fe Ov ne a ee 2 whew : Rte Swe eatoUe Sen eee ews: Ss kee i mes URGUEOIN mC ys eet) VAD OM SOW eee 


FOUNDED 1920/ INCORPORATED 


AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION Cc fu 


156 FIFTH AVENUE / NEW YORK / NEW YORK 10010 / ORegon 5-5990 


Chairman, ERNEST ANGELL; Vice Chairmen, DOROTHY KENYON, WALTER MILLIS, DAN LACY; General 
vee, priory J. ENNIS, OSMOND K. FRAENKEL; Secretary, GEORGE SOLL; Treasurer, SOPHIA 


| November 16, 1965 
— 


mh 


Mr. James Farmer 


Executive Director 
Congress of Racial Equality Ok 
38 Park Row | 


New York, N.Y. 
Dear Jims 
On behalf of the Union's 1965 Nominating Committee, I am 


writing to ask that you stand for re-election to the Board 
of Directors. 


It goes without saying that the Union is deeply indebted for all 
your past services, and we will assume that you are willing to stand 
for re-election unless we hear to the contrary. The election will 
take place within the next few months in the manner authorized in 
the Constitution, as indicated in the copy enclosed. 


Very sincerely yours, 


de Je Pemberton, JT « 


JO 


Washington Office: 1101 Vermont Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005; Lawrence Speiser, Director; Mary 
O’Melveny, Executive Assistant 
Southern Regional Office: 5 Forsyth St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30303; Charles M. Morgan, Jr., Director 


With organized affiliates in 34 states and 800 cooperating attorneys in 50 states. SRE 150 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
of the 
| AV ERICA" CLViL i27BERTIES UNION | 
Revision adopted January 7, 1957, after Corporation vote 
| With Amendments adopted in March 1963 
and March, 1965, 


Section J 
The name of this membership corporation,. a& stated in the certificate 
of incorporation, is "American Civil Liberties Union, Inc," 


Section 2, Object | 

The object of the corporation, az stated in the certificate of incorpora- 
tion, is "to maintain throughout the United States and its possessions, 
' the rights of free speech, free press, free essemblage and other civil rights, 
and to take all legitimate action in furtherance of such purposes." The 
Union's object shall be sought wholly without political partisanship. 


a ers . , 

The Union's national headquarters shall be located as determined by 
its national Board of Directors, Unless or wntil so determined to be located 
elsewhere, the headquarters shall be at 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New 
York, 


Section 4. Management : | 
The management of the Union's business shall be vested in its national 
Board of Directors, as hereinafter provided, 


Section 5, Membership 
| A) A regular member of the Union shall be a person or organization 


paying dues of six dollars or more annually to the national American 
Civid Liberties Union'‘or one of its affiliates, Associate memberships 
shall be available to students and others for whom membership would 
otherwise be foreclosed upon payment of dues of three dollars or more 


annually, 


(B) ‘ member may be suspended or removed from the Union, or a prospective 
member may be excluded — after hearing, if he so desires «= by vote of a 
“majority of the actual membership of the national Board of Directors, 


Section 6, Affiliates 
(A) Any group of persons residing in the United States or its possessions 
may apply for recognition ac an affiliate of the Union, and the national 


Board of Directors shall so recognize the group when satisfied that the 
purposes of the Union will be so served. An affiliate shall act in ace 
cordance with the policies of the Union, with the understanding that the 
purpose of this requirement is to obtain general wmity rather then absolute 
uniformity, 

(B) The board of an affiliate shall determine whether to become, or 
remain, integrated in membership and income with the national organization. 
In other respects, the structure and functioning of an affiliate, including : 
its relations with the national organization and with its own chapters (if any} 
shall be governed by rules adopted from time to time by the national Board 
of Directors, subject to the recommendations of a Biennal Conference, . 

(C) An affiliate may be suspended or removed from the Union == after 
hearing, if the affiliate so desires — by vote of two-thirds of the actual: 
membership of the national Board of Directors, 


* 


elections may be filled by the board of the affiliate 


cm 


Ch) The Board of an affiliate shall be composed of persons who are 


members of that affiliate, and shall be electorally responsible to the af- 
filiate's membership. To establish such electoral responsibility, the af~ 
filate* s constitution or by-laws shall porvide that: | 
(1) Election of its board members shall be for reasonable terms 
and in a manner by which all the affiliate's members have reasonable 
‘opportunity to vote, as: by a ballot mailed to6 each,.: If the board 
_membens are. delegated ‘from chapters, they shall bé reasonably — 
apportioned to the geographical distribution of the affiliate"s 
membership; and, if they are elected indirectly by chapter boards, 
those chapter boards shall be electorally responsible to their 
respective chapter memberships, 


(2) Reasonable opportwmity shall be afforded the affiliate%s (or 
chapter's) membership to nominate candidates for the affiliate 
(or chapter) board, and to initiate amendments to the affiliate 

(or chapter) constitution and by-laws. 


Any vacancy in an affiliate (or chapter) board Sines between agua 
or chapter). 


(B) The National Committee shall have an authorized membership of 
eighty persons who are members of the Union (apportioned roughly ac- 
cording to the population of the main geographical sections of the | 
- United States and its possessions, and selected to obtain the widest 
possible distribution of support of persons currently active publicly 
in behalf of civil liberties -—- if possible, to the xtent of being 
readily recognized nationally), and approximately one-third of that 
authorized membership shall be elected each year for three=year tenm 
in the following manner; 
(1) Nominations shall be made by the Nominating Committee hereinafter 
provided for, after seeking suggestions from all members of the 
Union, Further nominations may be made by petition of any five 
members of the national Board of Directors, any ten members of 
the National Committee, the boards of any three affiliates, or 
any fifty members of the Union not members of any affiliate, 
(2) The electors shall be the members of the Union, voting on 
ballots mailed to them by the national office and returned by 


them to the national office, 


Any vacancy in the National Committee existing between annual elections | 
may be filled by the national Board of Directors for the remainder of its 
term, 
(C) The national Board of Directors shall have an authorized membership 

of eighty persons who are members of the Union, and approximately one- 
third of that authorized membership shall be elected each year for three~ 
year terms in the following manner: | 
(1) Nominations shall be made by the Nominating Committee here~ 
inafter. provided for, after seeking suggestions from 411 members 
of the Union, Further nominations may be made by petition of any 
five members of the national Board of Directors, any ten members — 
of the National Committee, the boards of any three affiliates, or 
eny fifty members of the Union not members of any affiliate. 
(2) The electors shall be the following persons, voting by mail: 
(:) The members of the boards of the affiliates, voting 
individually and each casting as many votes as there are 


tn 


members of his affiliate divided by that affiliate's actual 
board membership, 

(ii) The members of the National Committee, voting indi- 
vidually and each casting as many votes as there are members 

of the Union divided by the combined actual membership of the 
National Committee and the national Board of Directors, pro= 
vided that a member of the National Committee who is also a 
member of an affiliate board may choose in which capacity to 
vote, but shall not vote in more than one capacity. 

(444) The members of the national Board of Directors, voting 
individually and each casting as many votes as there are members 
of the Union divided by the combined actual membership of the 
National Committee and the national Board of Directors, provided 
that a momber of the national Board of Directors who is also 

a member of an affiliate board may choose in which capacity to 
vote, but shall not vote in more than one capacity. 


Any vacancy in the national Board of Directors existing between annual 
elections may be filled by the national Board of Directors for the rem=- 
ainder of its term, 


(D) All persons who are members of the national Board of Directors, 
the National Committee or the board of a affiliate (or chapter ) 3 Or 
a committee or other agency of any of the above, and 211 persons who 
are members of any steff, shall be unequivocally loyal to democratic 
government and civil liberties for 211 people, This requirement shall 
be interpreted in accordance with the 1940 Resolution, a copy of which 
is attached. 

(E) A member of the national Board of Directors or the National 
Committee may be suspended or removed from his position — after 
hearing, if he so desires ~— by vote of a majority of the actual 
membership of the national Board of Directors. 


Section §. Officers and Committees 


———< Ges _ ss ot J 


(A) The officers of the corporation shall be a chairman, a secretary and 

one or more assistant secretaries, a treasurer and one or more assistant 
treasurers, and an executive director; the officers of the National Com 
mittee shall be a chairman and two or more vice-chairman (distributed 

among the main geographical sections); the officers of the national Board 

of Directors shall be a chairman, one or more vice-chairman, one or more 
general counsel, and any others which it may from time to time create, 

The officers of the-corporation, the National Committee and the national 
Board of Directors shall be elected by the national Boerd of Directors at 
the time of or as soon as possible after the annual meeting of the corporation, 
for one-year terms, Between annuel] elections, the national Board of Directors 
may fill any vacancy among the officers of the corporation, the National — 
Committee or the mtional Board of Directors for the remainder of its term; 

and all officere shall hold office at the pleasure of the national Board, 


(B) The Nominating Committee » responsible for nominations for annual eleg:. 
tions to the National Committee and the national Board of Directors, shall 
be composed of five persons (one to be designated as chairman), appointed 
by the chairman of the corporation at the time of or as soon as possible 
after the annual meeting of the corporation for one-year terms, provided 
that: 
(1) Two of its members shall be members of affiliate boards (ap~ 

nointed after seeking suggestions from all affiliates), two of the national 


ee 


Board of Directors, and one of the National Committee, | 

(2) Not more than two of its members shall be appointed for 8 second: 

— term, and none shall be appointed for more than two consecutive 
CTrms » 

(C) The national Board of Directors may from time to time create 

any committee or other agency of the Beard which it deems desirable, The 

chairman and members of each such committee or agency shall be appointed 

by the chairman of the Board, with the advice and consent of the Board, | 

All such appointees shall hold office at the pleasure of the Board, 


Section 9, Corporation and Board ileesings 


(A) The annual meeting of the corporation shall be held at a time and 

place to be fixed by the national Board of Directors, and a special meeting 
may be called by the chairman of the corpcration, Twenty members of the 
Union shall constitute a quorum, | 
(B) Meetings of the national Board of Directors shall be held at times and 
places to be fixed by the Board, or in the absence of Board action by the 
chairman of the Board, Ten members shall constitute a quorum, except as 
provided in Sections 10-(C) and 12-(A) herein, and, by majority vote of a 
quorum, the written vote of any absent member may be counted on any propo= | 
sition discussed at a previous meeting where he was present, except es pro= 
vided in Sections 10-(C) and 12-(A) herein. Members of the Hationel 
Committee and affiliate boards shall be entitled to attend and to participate 
in discussion but without vote. On request of any three Board members, ~ 
the Board vote on any motion shall be taken by name and go recorded in the 
minutes, Members of the Board who fail to attend three consecutive regular | 
meetings, without obtaining from the Board leave of absence in advance, shall 
have their absence called to the attention of the Board, and may be suspended 
or removed therefor by vote of a majority of the actual membership of the 
Board, 


Section 10, Biennial Conference 


(A) A conference shall be held biennially at a time and place to be fixed by 
the national Board of Directors, provided that at least each second time it 
shall be held in a city other than that of the national headquarters. (preferably 
in rotation among the main geographical sections), All members of the national 
Beard of Directors, the National Committee, and the boards (or other duly 
authorized representatives) of affiliates shall be entitled to attend as 
delegates, provided however that no affiliate shall cast more than three votes, 


(B) The conference may consider any matter of concern to the Union, and make 
recommendations thereon to the national Board of Directors, The conference 
vote on any proposed recommendation shall be taken by name and so recorded 
in the minutes, 


(¢:) My recommendation made by the conference shall be adopted by the national — 
Board of Directors wiless the Board shall at a meeting thereof decide other- 
wise by a two-thirds vote of those present, a quorum being two-thirds of its 
actual membership, such vote to be taken byrame and so recorded in the minutes, 
Such a decision not to adopt such a conference recommendation shall then be 
submitted for referendum vote in accordance with the procedure set forth in 
Section 7 (C) (2) above for the annual election of national Board members; 

and, if the decision of the Board is oversridden by 4 two-thirds vote, tha 
the Board gkall adopt the conference recommendation: Provided however that, as 
required by the laws of the State of New York governing membership corporations, 
the national Board of Directors is finally responsible for preventing any action 
not conforming to the object of the Union as stated in the certificate of 


snow 


incorporation » any action basically threatening the continuation of the Union's 
business, or any action on matteré. of administration so detailed as to be 
entirely within the Boaré's management, 


eection 11, Advice 


(A) 'Whenever the national office deems any matter to be sufficiently important, 
it shall immediately seek advice thereon from National Committee members and 
affiliates, especially by providing them as soon as possible with all working 
papers supplied to members of the national Board of Directors, or any committee 
or other agency thereof, in connection with meeting agenda items, 


(EB) In addition, any member of the NatZmal Committee or of any affiliate 
board may em. request obtain copies of t:uch working papers, and may take the 
initiative in raising any question and offering acvice thereon, 


(C) Immediately on receiving any such question or advice, the national office 
shall transmit it to the national Board of Directors, or the appropriate 
committee or other agency thereof, in the same manner as with any question 

or advice from a national Board member, 


Section 12, Amendments. 


(A) Amendments to this constitution may be propssed as recommendations of a 
Biennial conference. Any amendment so proposed shall be adopted by the national 
Board of Directors wless the Board shall at a meeting thereof decide other- 
Wise by a two-thirds vote of those present, a quorum being two-thirds of 

its actual membership, such vote to be taken by name and so recorded in the 
minutes, Such a decision not to adopt such a proposed amendment shall then 

be submitted for referfidum vote in accordance with the procedures set forth in 
Section 7 (C) (2) above for the annual election of national Board members; 

and, if the decision of the Board is over-ridden by atwo-thirds vote, the 
proposed amendment shall thereupon become part of this constitution: Provided 
however that, as required by the laws of the State of New York governing 
membership corporations, the national Board of Directors is finally responsible 
for preventing any action not conforming to the object of the Union as stated 
in the certificate of incorporation, any action basically threatening the 
continuation of the Union's business or any action on matters of administration 
so detailed as to be entirely within the Board's management. 


(B) Amendments may also be proposed by petition of any five members of the 
national Board of Directors, any ten members of the National Committee, the 
board's of any three affiliates, or any fifty members of the Union not members 
of any affiliate. If such an amesément is approved by the national Board of 
Directors, it shall then be submitted for referendum vote in accordance with 
the procedure set forth in Section 7 (C) (2) above for the annual election of 
national Board members; and if approved by a two-thirds vote, shall thereupon 
become part of this constitution, 


—_ a — ? a 


RESOLUTICN ‘\DOPTER BY THE BOARD CF DIRECTORS AND NATICNAL 
COMMITTEE OF THE ‘CLU ‘T THE AN UAL MEETING, 
February 5, 1940 | 


While the American Civil Liberties Union does not make any test of opinion 
on political or economic questions a condition of membership, and makes no 
distinction in defending the right to hold and utter any opinions, the personnel 
of its governing committees and staff is properly subject to the test of 


ee 


consistency in the defense of civil liberties in all aspecte and 211 places, 


That consistency is inevitably compromised by persons who champion civil liberties 
in the United States and yet who justify or tolerate the denial of civil liberties 
by dictatorships abroad, Such a dual 4tion in these days, when issues are 

far sharper and more profound, makes it desirable that the Civil Liberties — 

Union makes its position wummistekably clear, | 


The Board of Directors and the:National Committe of the American Civil 
Liberties Union therefore hold it inappropriate for any person to serve on 
the governing committees of the Union or on its staff, who is a member of — 
any political organization which supports totalitarian dictatorship in any 
country, or who by his public declarations indicates his support of such a 
principle, | 


Within this catagory we include organizations in the United States supporting 

the totalitarian governments of the Soviet Union and of the Pascist and 

Nazi countries, (such as the Commmist Party, the German-American Bund and 
others); as well as native organizations with obvious anti-democratic objectives 
or practices, 3 


TERENCE E. CARROLL, DIRECTOR 


National Institutes on 


"Rehabilitation and Health Servi 1ces 1714 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, N. W. 


GTON, D. C. 20036 
Sponsored by WASHIN 


Group Health Association of America and National Rehabilitation Association TELEPHONE: 387-4915 


January 5, 1966 
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Mr. James Farmer, Executive Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer : 


On behalf of the Trustees of the National 
Institutes on Rehabilitation and Health Services, we 
would like to express our sincere appreciation of your 
participation as a member of the Arrangements Committee 
of the recent testimonial luncheon for Louis Hollander, 
vice president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. 


We were very honored to have you join with us 
in this richly deserved tribute to Mr. Hollander for 
his outstanding contributions to labor health and 


rehabilitation. 
Sincerely, Z 
| renAACe § : aia 
Terence E. Carroll 
Director 
RJ:bcs 
TRUSTEES 
LORIN E. KERR, M.D., CHAIRMAN ° R. K. BARNES, VICE CHAIRMAN e E. B. WHITTEN, TREASURER . LAWRENCE T. SMEDLEY, SECRETARY 
 .§s. J. AXELROD, M.D. . MORRIS BRAND, M.D. ° JACOB CLA YMAN ° W. PALMER DEARING, M.D. ° CHARLES A. DELLA 


CHARLES L.EBY °° &. CHARLES FRANCO, M.D. © ROSCOE KANDLE. M.D. * LEE H. LACEY © ADRIAN LEVY * KENNETH E. POHLMANN 
JULIUS F. ROTHMAN ° STANTON SMITH ° JEROME S. TOBIN, M.D. ez; 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
MORRIS MILGRAM 
President 

FRANK C. MONTERO 
Chairman of the Board 
ANDREW E. NORMAN 
Vice President 

DAVID H. SCULL 
Vice President 

MAX DELSON 
Secretary 

HAROLD M. BAILER 
Treasurer 
BENJAMIN J. ANDERSON 

JON BLUM 

CHESTER F. CARLSON 

ALBERT SPRAGUE COOLIDGE 

IRVING J. FAIN 

JAMES FARMER 

THOMAS A. GAINES 

MORTON S. GROSSMAN 

DOROTHY |. HEIGHT 

R. FRANK JONES 

FRANK S. LOESCHER 

JOHN A. McDERMOTT 

LOUIS E. MARTIN 

DOROTHY S. MONTGOMERY 

ROBERT R. NATHAN 

ELIOT D. PRATT 

JOSEPH L. RAUH. JR. 

WILLIAM H. SCHEIDE 

HERBERT H. TATE 

7 H. JOHN WEISMAN 

MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 1960-1962 


JAN 8 165 


lanned Communities, Inc. 
A subsidi 


DE 8-7333 Code 215 


Gilt Gold 
Vice President 


odern Community Developers 


December 29, 1965 


Dear Jim: 


I'm not clear whether you did or did not meet 
with Chet Carlson when you were in Rochester, as I 
discussed with him and with you. Do let me know. 


Meanwhile, may I urge that you make plans 
jit you possibly can, to be with us at our January 26 
board meeting of MCD-PC at Delson's office, 120 E. 41 st., 
New York, for lunch,noon to 3 P.M. I expect Chester Carlson 


\will be there at that time. 


Best ever, 


Morris Milgram 
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Mr. James Farmer 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, N.Y. 
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Suite 111. 7750 Roosevelt Boulevard 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19152 
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METROPOLITAN NEW YORK COMMITTEE 


CHAIRMAN 


REFORM JEWISH APPEAL 


THE UNION OF AMERICAN HEBREW CONGREGATIONS and 
THE HEBREW UNION COLLEGE - JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION 


838 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10021 


In behalf of 


MATTHEW H. ROSS 


CO-CHAIRMAN 
THEODORE R. FRIEDMAN 


HONORARY CHAIRMEN 


JACK DAVIS 
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JACK A. GOLDFARB 
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SYDNEY W. ROO 
DANIEL S. SCHWARTZ 
MRS. LEON L. WATTERS 
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UR 
HOWARD KOTKIN 
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MORGY MORGAN 
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HERMAN SULKEN 
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HARRY K. GUTMANN, President . 
RABBI DANIEL L. DAVIS, Director 


ATTHEWS 


CAMPAIGN DIRECTOR 
WILLIAM LERNER 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 


CHAIM H. FRIEND 


NATIONAL OFFICERS 


MAX L. KOEPPEL, General Chairman 
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oo S. SCHNEIDER, 
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SOCIETY OF HONOR 


Chairman: 


LESTER AVNET 
Associate Chairman: 


WILLIAM WARNICK 


REGENT 7-8200 
January 14, 1966 


Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row ? | 5 
New York, N. Y. <n 44 
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Dear Mr. Farmer: 


A noteworthy event will take place on Sunday evening, 
April 17, 1966 at. the Americana Hotel when the 


Reform Jewish Appeal Annual Award Dinner will honor 


John V. Lindsay, Mayor of the City of New York, and 
Max M. Fisher, National Chairman of the United 
Jewish Appeal. 

Mayor Lindsay will be presented with the Humanitarian 
Award for his outstanding record as a U. S. Congress- 
man, the sponsor of vital social legislation, and for 
his exemplary service to the people of New York. 


Mr. Fisher will receive the American Judaism Award for 
his extraordinary service to the Jewish people and for 
his endeavors in many fields of human welfare. 


This testimonial dinner will be $100 per plate, with - 
proceeds to go to the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations and the Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute 


of Religion, with no fund raising at the function itself. 


We are now in the process of formulating a committee of 
prominent and influential citizens of all faiths who 


recognize the extraordinary importance of this occasion. 


I sincerely hope that you will join this committee and 
fill out the enclosed card, indicating your acceptance, 
so that we can proceed with plans for the invitations 
and publicity. - | 


I look forward to a favorable reply from you. 


Cordially yours, 


Lester Avnet 
Dinner Chairman 


LA: gs 


Mr. David Gelber — 
471 Clinton Avenue aha 
» Mew Jersey 


Mr. Gelber: ay 
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Unfortunately, I will net have the time to 
as I would like. Howev 


certainly do all thi 
to permit this kind of station in spite of 
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honoring HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY » SAMMY DAVIS, JR. « MAX M. FISHER 


February 3, 1966 


Dinner Chairman , 
LESTER AVNET 
| General Chairman Fee 
: | S. . ae mR. Mr. James Farmer 
) | Executive Vice-Chairman CORE 

¢ IRVING S. SCHNEIDER 38 Park Row 

: A» New York, N. Y. 
Hebrew Congregations 
RABBI MAURICE N. EISENDRATH 


Hebrew Union College. Dear Mr. Farmer: 

| ene eee ligion | 

| cen de en I want to thank you very much for your response to my 
invitation to serve on the Annual Award Dinner Committee, 


To get the ball rolling and to make plans for a success- 
ful and momentous dinner, I am calling a-meeting of the 
Committee for 


Wednesday, February 16, 1966 


at 4:00 P.M. 


in the Board Room of’ 


KAPLAN Avnet, Inc. - Suite 3720 
DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 
MORRIS KIRSCH 


MAX L. KOEPPEL Time & Life Building 
HON. THEODORE KUPFERMAN | 


JA 
. LOUIS J. LEFKOWITZ New Yerk City 


I sincerely hope that you will make every attempt to attend 
so that we can have the benefit of your advice and thoughts. 


Would you please fill out the enclosed card, I look forward 
to greeting you on Wednesday, 


Best personal regards, 


Cordially yours, 


ae An re Ss LOW ae 


LA: gs Lester Avnet 
Encl, Dinner Chairman 


Sunday Evening « April 17, 1966 » Americana Hotel 
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€ Some Obseration on the New Jersey 
Rural Job Corps’ — 
New Jersey Office of 


Economic Opportunity 


By: ROBERT SCHRANK 
CONSUL TANT 
May 24, 1965 


General Impression 


I would be remiss in my responsibility as a consultant if I 
did not make a statement regarding my general impression of the 
program. 1 found the staff and the trainees the former highly 
devoted and the latter working with great enthusiasm. fT[here is 
a real sense of commitment to the program as well as a real desire 
to improve it. The work supervisors and the counselors are putting 
in a great amount of time in trying to make the program meaningful 
under very difficult circumstances. This quality of staff commit- 
ment is the most important asset the program has at the present 
time it is of utmost importance that it be carefully nurtured and 
not be permitted to wither away in frustration. I address a number 
of suggestions in this report to what might be done to maintain 
this high level of staff interest commitment and enthusiasm. 


Work Setting 


The conservation work of chopping down treés, planting trees, 
clearing brush and general clean up activities in the State Forest, 
should be seen as a limited type of work experience. I was aware 
that the Rural Job Corps is dueposdd. to do conservation work. I 

_ would suggest that the term "conservation work" can be interpreted 
far more broadly than choppins and planting trees. Ido not 


question that the work is useful and is needed. What I would 


Suggest is that the work could be extended into areas that would 
be more meaningful for the recruits and at the same time be useful 
to the Conservation Department. 

I have the impression that the Park Dept. personnel was very 
fearful of the Work Corps Youths coming to work in the hanks’, 4 
have seen this reaction to underprivileged youth - on other occasions. 
This negative first reaction is a reflection of our society's basic 
distrustful attitude toward these young people. If one needs an 
explanation as to why these young people fail, the above-mentioned 
attitude can be one of the .major contributing factors and therefore 
to be avoided at all cost. It is also interesting to note that once 
these youths began to work in the State parks, the Park personnél 
begin to change their attitude. This was clearly expressed when 
one of the Park employees aaid, "These are really nice kids. They 
are trying to work and we have to try to help them." In other words 
the Park personnel are being pleasantly surprised by the youths who 
are working in the parks. Based on this more positive image that 
has developed towards these young people, I would suggestthat it 
might be possible to broaden the type of work that is being done in 
the parks. 


Broadening the Work Experience 


For instance, in the Wharton tract, there are hiking trails. 
These hiking trails have no lean-tos for camping overnight. Would 


it not make sense to build lean-tos with many of the trees that are. 


ae 


being feTied in clearing land for fire breaks and roads? There 
are bridges which need to be built over streams and gullies. 
There is no reason why the Job Corps could not build these. I am 
quite sure that the Conservation Department has all the necessary 
plans for lean-tos and bridges. If not they can be obtained from 

the Appalachian Trail Club. In the Batsto Village restoration there 
hea considerable amount of carpentry, masonry, and general rehabili- 
tation work that members of the Job Corps could do. Recruits 

could be assigned out to work with the craftsmen who are presently 
working on the restoration project. This greater variety of work 
experience would give an opportunity for trying out a variety of 

work skills. There is another benefit in this in that it will reduce 
the size of work crews giving the work supervisor more opportunity 

to work with individuals in a small crew While I strongly urge 

that an effort be made to improve the content of the work within 

the conservation area, in the meantime, I would suggest that 
discussions be held with the work groups on the site about what it 

is they are doing and why. One of the keys to motivation is and 
understanding of what one is doing and why. For instance, in the 
tree planting project in the Wharton Tract there was much uncertainty 
as to why they worked on planting 40,000 little trees. This work 

had been going on for 3 weeks and it has become quite boring an 
monotonous to the group. 

‘It would seem that other conservation work could have been 

built into this groups activity. For example, some time could have 
been spent cutting fire breaks, clearing up brush for work on the 


roads, and if the suggestions of bridges and lean-tos would. be 
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included, it would create an even greater variety of activity. 

I would also suggest that groups doing different work be rotated 
so that one group is not tree planting three weeks while another 
is clearing brush for 3 weeks. It would seem to make more sense — 
to have these groups alternate. 

Tools 

One of the ways that the work can be made more meaningful is 
by introducing. a variety of tools and equipment. Problem solving 
around the use of the tools can be real learning experience. 

I observed the use of axes, grass hooks, rakes and shovels. 
While these are considered as very basic hand tools, they pmesent 
very limited challenge and they have a very limited learning built 
into their use. It is a little ironic in the age of power tools to 
be limiting the learning experience to hand tools. I would recommend 
you consider us ing some power Saws, some tractor equipment, power 
wenches and grading equipment. fhe purpose of using this equip- 
ment is not to speed up the work but rather to give the youth on 
the project exposure to learning the use of this equipment. ~ 
There may be some notions that the suggested equipment is dangerous. 
It is. Let me assure you, as a person with a long saitdeis tno 
background, well versed in safety, I consider the most dangerous 
piece of equipment to put into a person's hand is an axe or a grass 
hook. Power equipment, properly supervised, as is true of any 
equipment, is less dangerous than 18 or 20 youths swinging - 3 


feet axes and 6 feet grass hooks in fairly confined area. The hand- 
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ling of power equipment affords the user an opportunity to learn 
how to use it properly and further there is the whole area of 
maintaining and learning how to repair the equipment. I might 
add the observation that the hand equipment I observed in many 
cases, was in poor condition with loose axe heads and grass hooks 
with handles not properly attached. 

On one work site there was also a shortage of tools which 
meant that some youths had to stand waiting their turn. Needless 
to say this can be very demonolizing. fhe work supervisor indicated 
that sone of this equipment had either gotten lost or was stolen. 
There was an element of punitiveness toward the loss and breakage 
of equipment. This is unnecessary since all tool using organization 
assume loss and breakage. J would urge that you assume loss and 
breakage of equipment and plan accordingly to replace it. Do not 
make the youth guilty about the equipment loss or breakage as 


‘long as it does not become excessive. 


Proposed Extension of Work Program 


Since the work experience is central to the young people 
involved in this program, JI would recommend that you consider 
extending into areas such as Automotive, Carpentry, Masonry, and 
heavy equipment handling. This recommendation grows out of 
observations and discussions with the trainees in the program 
about how they perceive the Rural Job Corps. Almost the total 
group expressed a real desire to learn work in areas that will 
help them get a job when they have completed their stay in the 
<= 


Corps. Automotive was the most popular area. Electricity second, 
Carpentry, selling, and Electronics were also of interest. Would 
it be possible, within the criteria of "conservation work" to 
maintain the Mechanical and Electrical equipment in the Parks. 
From the Parks point of view there is a real need. Obtaining 
surplus equipment from G.S.A. ‘could be a real source of help for 
this program. The Rural Job Corps is eligible for surplus where 
State Conservation is not. 

The Parks people that 1 spoke with expressed an interest in 
an expanded program. It may be quite feasible to build this tyes 
of program within the concept of "conservation work." Let me sight 
an example. The forester at Wharton indicated a critical need 
for dump truck equipment. Would it be possible for the Rural 
Work Corps to requisition a dump truck from GSA that could be 
rebuilt and turned over to the Parks Department for their use. 
Another possibility might be to use the Conservation Department . 
garage as an Automotive Shop. Here the trainees would hive an 
opportunity to do some Automotive repairs as well as repairs 
on other equipment used in the Parks. 

With wintes nee far aff, and rain having to fall sometime 
(we are in a three month drought) I would. suggest that some plan- 
ning be done for indoor activities: An inside shop will therefore 
be needed under any circumstances. I would urge you to begin 
planning as soon as possible for this weather contingency. 


While I am aware that you are working on a very tight budget, it 


ats 


might be worthwhile to look into what is available from 


G.S.A. in terms of equipping for example, an Auto Shop.  TIhere 
are also quite a number of New Jersey based automotive companies 
who might be willing to contribute equipment and tools to such 
-an operation. I give the Auto Shop an example to indicate what 
can be done. The concept of expanding the work experience should 
lot ‘be limited to Automotives but should be in a variety of areas 
which can be very well related to the conservation work in the 
parks. : 

I would suggest that you look into quonset bute Seeet« St port- 
able barracks on garages that may be obtained from G.S.A. This 
equipment would solve the weather problem as well as be erected 

. hy the Corps. This expansion in planning for weather problems 
would help the problem of work content by giving the Corps a much 


greater variety of activity. 


Counseling 


The problem of counseling the trainees in the Rural Work Corps 
is a difficult and yet a challenging one. The counselors do not 


have an office or a location out of which they can work. The 


trainees on the other hand are in the field working and moving 
around to various parts of the State Parks. These two factors 
present a real problem of organization. I have a genenal impression 
that the counselors spend far too much time traveling from one 

Bvace to another. This results in an inordinate amount of time 
spent on the roads. This is a poor use of counseling time. I 


would recommend that the counselors schedule.their activities so 
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that they spend a whole day in one area. This could mean they 
could see trainees individually for vocational planning or in a 
group around special problems that the group may be having. 
Counseling could be done either on the buses or in a portable army 
G.S.A. field office. This field office equipment is on wheels 
and could be easily moved from one sight to another. Another 
dilemma the counselors and work supervisors are having is whether 
or not to counsel on work time. From observing the work groups 
it is clear that there is enough down time: coffee breaks, lunch, 
waiting for tools, etc. that would give counselors an oppor tunity 
to speak with trainees particularly those who are presenting real 
problems to the work supervisors, . tha eoungeios intervening: in 
these situations could be very helpful to the work supervisor. 
The work supervisor will have difficulty in playing both work 
supervisor and counseling role with trainees who are not respond ing 
to the work demands. 

There is some suggestion that the counselor is responding 
to emergencies hence all the riding around. Once the counselor 
has a schedule as to where he is going to be, it would be possible 
to reach him in an emergency. It would also be possible for the 
trainees on his caseload to have some idea as to where he is, on 
what days. fthis information would help the trainee have an 
opportunity to speak with his counselor. This knowledge might 
be helpful in getting through a day because he can speak with his 


counselor tomorrow. I am suggesting that the counselor be available 
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to the trainees as well as to the work supervisor so that where 
counselors intervention might be useful the counselor will be 
available. For counseling to make any sense a youth ought to be 
able to call and speak to his counselor if he feels the need. 

The present setup does not answer this need. I would therefore, 
urge that some system of telephone numbers or answering service 
be: mile available to trainees. the trainees should be urged to 
call their counselor when they have a problem; such as not show- 
ing up for work or any other problem that interferes with their 
functioning in the Corps. It hhing to me that unless you close 
the gap between the counselor and the trainee the role of the 
counselor will be a very vague one. The counselors are presently 
operating under the distinct impression that they are to move 

the teithees toward placement. this also becomes an almost 
impossible task unless the counselor has some opportunity to get 
to know the client that he is expected to place. 

There seemed to be some opinion that the group counseling 
sessions could perform the function of getting to know the client. ° 
I would suggest that this is unrealistic. Ihe counselor can only 
get a very general impression of the trainee in the group setting 
as he interacts with his peers. He cannot get a clear picture 
of the trainees very specific vocational interests as well as his 
individual work his sory. If the counselor is to do meaningful 
vocational planning, he must arrive at this as a result of a 


one-to-one relationship with the trainee. The plan I have suggested 
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may not be completely feasible but I would urge that you make some 
real effort to solve this problem of counselor-trainee availability. 
The counselors are highly oriented toward placement. [fhe 
writer is concerned as to whether or not they can deliver. In 
some of the discussions that I listened to amongst the trainees 
themselves, their was a clear opinion that the Job Corps was going > 
to get them jobs. In my talks with the counselors there was the 
Same opinion. Is this intentional, or is it simply a reality to 
which they feel they must address themselves? If it is expected 
that the counselors will place the trainees, I would urge that 
you give the counselors time to do job development. I don't see 
too much value in a central job development unit because of the 
scattered locaticn of the trainees homes. The counselors work ing 
in the area in which the trainees live can make direct job contacts 
in these areas for possible placement. Rather than a central job 
development unit, it would be my view that you hire additional 
counselors to lighten the caseload to let us say, 35. Mdhis would 
give counselors time to do job development and make them clearly 
responsible for placement. 


Group Counseling 


The group counseling sessions like the informal discussions 
was also completely concerned with jobs. Mthe group meeting .¢evolved 
around how one goes about getting a job. the group spent tte 
filling out applications and discussing job interviews. The 
counselors are in need of resource material for these group sessions. 
In one group meeting I demonstrated techniques of role playing 
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the job interview. Both the counselors and the trainees present 
seemed to respond well and expressed an interest in the technique 
of role playing the job interview. It :also helped to bring out 
problems of attitude, appearance, past history, factors that are 
significant in a job interview. Resource materials such as 
pamphlets on what is required to be a mechanic, salesman, electrician, 
would be very helpful in these sessions. This type of material 
could be used at the group meeting in order to help the trainees 
obtain a more realistic understanding of what is expected of them 
on the job. It has been my experience that disadvantage youth 
have little or no understanding of what is required on a particular 
kind of job. The group sessions would be a good opportunity to 
talk about some of the job requirements in various fields of 
employment. Film strips and movies could be very useful resource 
material in these group sessions. Mfthese audio visual materials 
are available from many companies as well as State Education 
Departments and schools. 

A system of rotation of this resource material to the various 
~ work sites can be set up to make maximum use of it. This resource 
material is important in making the group counseling sessions 
meaningful. Unless resource material is made available the u 
counselor will have trouble maintaining interest in group meetings 
that run from 2-1/2 to 3 hours per week. I would also suggest 
that resource people be made available to demonstrate methodology 
in group counseling techniques. During the group counseling I 
was impressed with the desire of the trainees to deal with their 
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their problems. There was a real supportive atmosphere. [This 

is an important positive element which is reflective of the begin- 
ning. enthusiasm of a new program. The enthusiasm will quickly 
turn to the dust of indifference if the program does not fulfill 
its promises to the traineee. 


Education 


I was somewhat troubled with what I saw of the education pro- 
gram; it did not seem to have any of the enthusiasm or interest 
that was shown in either the counseling or the work setting. It 
is possible that my sampling was too small or that it was an off- 
day. However, from looking at material, I would suggest the follow- 
ing: it is too formally structured and it is not related to either 


the. work or tottnseling. The problem of relating the education 


to something in the trainee's experience is a difficult one. However, | 


I would make the following recommendations: fthat a resource person 
assist the work supervisors supplying them with supplementary 
materials related to work and counseling that will help to create 
greater interest in the learning situation. These could be audio 
visual materials programmed learning, short-term program learning 
courses, and games which have learning built into them. 

The materials presently being used called Board for Fundamental — 
Education reworked so that it had some relatedness to the experience 
of the trainees. The material as I observed it being used was far 
too general and unrelated to how the trainees are perc@iving the 


experience in the Corps. 


I would also suggest you consider a team learning program 
instead of the individual effort you now have. In place of the indi- 
vidual working on their lessons, as is presently done, the trainees 
be divided into teams of three or four. These teams be based on 
reading levels so that the more advanced member of the team would 
automatically become a training person for the less advanced and 
SO on: This suggestion grows out of my observation that the youth 
who failed in school are again failing in the education program 
and all we are doing is reinforcing the old failure. A team 
learning concept with incentives to the team that does the best 
work and not the individual, might create.an atmosphere of group 
effort to learn. The individual effort to learn, which our whole 
educational system is based; tends to repeat the failure of the 
school system in which the trainee failed in the first place. 

Fhere is a strong group feeling amongst the trainees as a 
result of their spending so much time in isolated areas of the 
state park, make use of it, experiment with this group learning 
conse. 

The work supervisors who are acting as teachers cannot be 
expected to also be innovators in education addition to all else 
they are doing. Theyare not experienced or trained as teachers; 
as a result, they tend to stick to the letter of the program fear- 
ful of leaving the security of its rigid form. It takes a certain 
amount of knowledge or experience in teaching in order for a teacher 
to attempt experimentation or innovation. The work supervisor 
doen abt have this experience or knowledge and therefore, needs a 
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lot of backup support and help in making the learning experience 
more meaningful. The education supervisor should spend as much 
time as nosetbie in the field with the work supervisors demonstra- 
ting instructional techniques that will help in putting across 

the Basic Education Program. Ihe teaching sessions should be 
broken up with resource material to break the monotony of the 
planned program and at the same time assisting the learning pro- 
cesses. One further suggestion in view of the fact that the whole . 
Rural Work Corps is using the same basic education course and if 
the concept of group learning could be accepted, then competition 
based on group scoring could be set up through out the State. 

This should only be done on a group basis. The desired effect 

is to get the group to help those who are most retarded. If the 
competition takes any other form, the most retarded will be once 
again left behind, or dropped out for the second time. 


Staff Relationships 


There is some uncertainty amongst staff members as to their 
areas of responsibility. This is common in a new organization, 
however, the quicker it is cleared the better. The most blatant 
form of conflict is in the area of who suspends and who disciplines 
and who does not. The orientation of the administrative personnel 
that I spoke with said “we do not want another drop-out population 
from the Rural Job Corps." I would therefore, urge that time not 
be spent in discussing who throws out but rather on how do we avoid 


dropping or pushing trainees out. Some supervisors asked the ques- 
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tion "how do you get trainees to work" and what do you do if thy 
refuse to obey or ignore you,” etc. I thought it would be useful 

if I indicated some general suggestion for keeping discipline and 
motivating a positive approach rather than a punitive approach. 

I cannot over emphasize the need for a positive approach. The 

young people you are working with have received endless doses of 
punitive treatment. They were beat on in school, they were punished 
at home, in the community and some in penal insxtitution; obviously, 
it was of little help in developing a positive motivation to work. 
Punitiveness does little or no good in changing behavior and simply 
hardens the trainees poor concept of themselves. They have been 
thoroughly convinced by society that they aren’.t any good.” 
Punitive treatment will only act as a reinforcer to what is already 
firmly entrenched. Let me, therefore, suggest the following as 

pos Sible guidelines for discipline and motivation problems: 

1. Praise and social approval may be more effective in pro- 
moting good standards of work and conduct than censure, 
blame and punishment. 

2. it is unwise to punish the whole group for the misconduct 
of an individual. (There was a whole business carried 
on in one of the groups about a sign which disappeared 
from a bus for which the whole group was being held 
responsible for something that no one was sure was done 


by a member of the group. This should be avoided like 


the plague. ) 
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Sarcasm toward an individual or group does not help to 
improve individual or group image but only reinforces 
the negative view. 

Work supervisors or the counselorsShould not consider 
poor motivation or poor conduct as a personal affront. 
Oft-time it is the only way that the youth knows how 

to act. Poor work habits or lack of motivation cannot 
be seen as a rejection of the work supervisor. It may 
Simply be an expression of the inability of the youth 

to respond. What is needed is help and support in get- 
ting him to see the value of responding. 

Whenever possible the formulation of rules and regulations 
should be participated in by the people who have to live 


with them. While this is not always possible, at a minimun, 


thorough discussion ought to be held with the trainees 
as to why the rules and regulations exist. 

Discipline is most difficult to maintain unless the 
trainees have some sense of the worth of the activity 
that they are participating in. This is why the work 
content is so critical to maintaining good discipline. 
When discipline noob kent arise the work supervisor and 
counselor should ask themselves firsts 
a. What is wrOng with the work setting. 
b. What is wrong with the supervision. 


Cc. what is wrong with the counseling session. 
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Poor work motivation or lack of discipline can be an 

expression of problems which have nothing to do with the 
work setting questions that might be asked: one is the 
trainee's health good, is it possible that he is sick, 
is there a critical problem at home that makes him unable- 
to work, is he at the work setting because of pressure 
rather than a desire to work, or earn money. 

9. I would urge that motivation and discipline problems be 
handled on the basis of programming rather than on the 
basis of pushing the individual out. I admit that there 
might be some youth who you cannot serve. Such a 
decision should only be made if we have asked ourselves 
all of the above questions and more. 

The work supervisor must be in charge of the work site. 

The teombelor is responsible for vocational planning and an 
individual relationship with the trainee. Basically this is a 

bean effort. It will do no good to try to constantly outline the 
dividing line of responsibility since obviously, they will cross 
over and only when the counselor-work supervisor begin to recognize 
each others abilities will the team effort begin to pay off. 

The Rural Work Corps is in its very early stages and there- 

fore enthusiasm is very high. Frustration over minor problems 

and a lack of interest and support from top administrators can 

kill that enthusiasm very quickly. I would therefore, urge that 
the administration takes as many of the recommended steps as 
possible. This will build support around the field staff which 
i? 


in turn will make them feel a real sense of recognition for the 


job they are doing. Finally, I would urge that you give the Field 


staff as much material support in terms of resources and people 


that can be mustered. 


SUMMARY 


As I have repeated in-various parts of this report, your staff 


morale, enthusiasm and devotion are very high. It is my view 


that, in order to maintain this morale, supportive services are 


needed in the following areas: 
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Work content - increasing the task variability as well 

as advancing in the type of work we are doing. 

Introduction of more complicated tools into the work 

Situation as a means of increasing the learning experience. 

Broadening the ‘work areas within the concept of conservation 

in order to permit exposure into a greater variety of . 

Skills. 

Immediate preparation for carrying on the program in . 

bad weather as well as for the winter time: 

a. You may have to shift some of the conservation work 
efforts to indoor activity such as the repait of 
equipment and the building of new epuipment required 
in the parks. 

Reorganize counselors’ work schedules so that they are 

available to the recruits. 

Clarify responsibility of counselors and work supervisors 

in order to avoid confusion as to who is reSponsible for 

what. 

Make resource material Meadibbic to the Education Program - 

film strips, films, program learning, small books, etc. 


Make available to the counseling staff information regard- 


ing vocational opportunities in the state through research 
done by counselors in the various areas in which they 


are serving. 


Give some training to both counselors and work supervisors 
on specific questions such as discipline, role playing, 


learning, etc. 
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yor ® . 17 Vernon Street 
New Haven, Conn. 
23 July 1965 


Mr. James Farmer 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Mr. Walter Brooks, Chairman of New Haven CORE, 
asked that I send you these copies of the complaint to 
the Office of Economic Opportunity concerning the failure 
of Community Progress, Inc. to comply with the require- 
ments of the Economic Opportunity Act and the Community 
Action Program Guide, as Joyce Ware requested ina 
telephone conversation with Mr. Brooks today. 


To date the complaint has been signed by New Haven 
CORE, the New Haven branch of the Negro-American Labor 
Council, New Haven Friends of SNCC, the Hill Neighborhood 
Union (an organization of the residents of one of New 
Haven's slum ghetto neighborhoods), and several inner- 
city ministers and Yale University faculty members. 
Additional signatures will be forthcoming shortly. 


Mr. Brooks has indicated that he will telephone 
your office once you have had a chance to go through 
these materials. We look forward to receiving your 


assistance. 
Sincerely yours, 


1 t/ DQ 
(ua. pbuh 


Brian Glick 


— Wade, 
1H%-291S 
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COMPLAINT TO THE 
OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
REGARDING 
THE FAILURE OF 
COMMUNITY PROGRESS, INC. 


TO COMPLY WITH THE REQUIREMENTS OF 


THE ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT 
AND 


THE COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAM GUIDE 


Community Progress Incorporated has applied to the Office of Economic 
Opportunity for federal assistance as a community action agency under the 
Economic Opportunity Act: of 196. The grant would cover the period from 
September 1, 1965 to June 30, 1966. The Economic Opportunity Act requires 
that community action programs be "developed, conducted, and administered 
with the maximum feasible participation of residents of the areas and 
members of the groups served."~ The Community Action Guide sets forth 
policies and procedures of the Office of Economic Opportynity in providing 
assistance to communities for community action programs. The Guide 
states that "to be eligible for Federal assistance, an applicant must 
have eee 2 commitment to enlist the participation of residents of the 
areas and members of the groups served in the development, conduct and ; 
administration of the proposed program" and must make "adequate provision" 
for their "participation in policy making." The measures needed to meet 
these two requirements are specified in Part B, sections 5 and 6 of the 
Community Action Program Guide. | 


CPI now and in its pending application does not meet these require~ 
ments. Despite requests from representatives of the New Haven NAACP, 
New Haven CORE, and the Hill Neighborhood Union for increased resident 
participation, CPI has not amended its application to provide the parti-'. 
cipation required by law. It has offered only inadequate changes to be 
initiated at its discretion after its application has been accepted. 


_ Because we believe, with the Office of Economic Opportunity, that 
"it is through their ow effective participation that the residents and 

_ groups to be served can most readily achieve the objective of a permanent 
increase in their capacity to deal with their own problems without 
further assistance", and that such participation is essential to the | 
maintenance of democratic controls on officials administering government 
porgrams, we are compelled to file this complaint with the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. We urge that CPI's pending application for federal 
funds be refused acceptance until CPI provides in that application for 
the resident participation required by law. 


We believe that, as a minimum, a majority of the Board of Directors 
of CPI must be elected by residents of the neighborhoods CPI serves and 
that CPI must take major steps to provide to those residents and the 
general public objective information about CPI programs and opportunities 
for voicing proposais and criticisms without threat of sanction. We 
urge that CPI be required to establish an elected board in each neighbor- 
hood it serves which would review programs and suggest innovations. 

We also urge that CPI be required to make other changes such as holding 
public hearings on proposed programs, establishing a hearing procedure 
for aggrieved individuals and organizations, and freeing the persons 
responsible for evaluating CPI programs from the direction and control of 
those who plan and administer the programs. 


The bedy of this complaint sets out the basis for those requests 
and describes them in detail. 


PART I 
Existing Resident Participation 


CPI has used, and indicates in its current application that it 
will continue to use, only three means of ensuring resident participation 
in the community action program: employment of "indigenous workers," 
"generalized neighborhood organization," and "stimulation of program 
related groups. There are serious drawbacks to each of these methods 
of participation as they are practiced by CPI. They are not ways of 
achieving "meaningful participation" through "advice on program policy 
and ee. actual conduct and administration" of CPI programs, They 
may become devices for fostering a dependency on CPI approval for 
these who would become involved in community action. 


Employment of sizeable numbers of indigenous workers is CPI's 
major mode of securing participation (as of November, 196: 67 full 
time and 95 part time workers),' It is its only form of resident 
participation which satisfies section 5. Employees can be fired, 
however, and job applicants turned away because of their activities 
in independent organizations which criticize the city administration 
and CPI, Other employees can be frightened by direct or indirect. 
threat of discharge into refusing to join such activities. To preven 
this abuse of the basically sound practice of employing neighborhood 
residents, an impartial grievance board should be established to hear 
complaints from applicants for employment by CPI and from its employees. 
Since the same kinds of leverage can be used to control the activities 
of people served by CPI programs, they should be protected by the same 
impartial hearing procedure. : | 


The other two areas of citizen involvement~="generalized neighbor~ 
hood organization" and the development of "procram related groups'-~— 
do not satisfy the intent of section5, especially 5b, The function 
of the program rglated groups is to provide "a full measure of neigh~ 
borhood support" for existing programs, rather than the required 
"meaningful pertigtpavige in "all stages of a community action program, 
from its inception cn."” GPI'ts work with independent neighborhood 
groups does not satisfy the requirement for "advice on program policy 
and 4e. actual conduct and administration." The revitalization of 
existing organizations, which is the bulk of CPI's neighborhcod 
organizetion work, has been to a large extent directed at citizen 
par*icipation in urban renewal planning, which, while credisable, has 
nothing to do with participation in planning CPI programs. sone 
neighborhood groups have been created to meet the needs of existing 
CPI programs: for instance, "In response to an emergency, CPI 
Neighborhood Services organized an advisory committee to satisfy the 
citizen participation requirement of the new and unique neighborhood 
library center," In other areas CPI has lent its organizational 
support to groups in no way representative of their areas: for instance, 
in the Hill, an area with large Negro and Puerto Rican minorities, the 
neighborhood coordinator said of the Hill Civic Association: "It 
was decided .e. to rebuild and strengthen this group rather than ) 
encourage the start of new community groups ... Neighborhood services 
staff also did some selective recruiting from among the Negro 
community which resulted in about six new Negro members. Although 


Ze 


these efforts had some payoff, it is en whether the payoff 
was worth the effort expanded (sic)." 


Few if any of the large number of organizations cited as either 
created or revitalized by CPI organizers have had any meaningful role 
in planning or administering programs. Rather, they have served as 
forums for explanation of programs already devised. The approach has 
been to present to citizens groups programs devised on the outside and 
_ to use these groups to drum up support for them: to convince citizens 
that the programs which have been devised for them are good ones, rather 
than, as the Economic Opportunity Act intended, to involve them in 
the creation and execution of those programs. 


Although the Economic Opportunity Act and the Guide require that a 
community action agency take whatever measures are needed for its 
program to be "developed, conducted, and administered with the maximum 
feasible participation of the residents of the areas and members of the 
groups served," CPI has failed to use several "means to ensure" 
participation by these residents, recommended in the Guide and 
feasible in New Haven. Below we will suggest several such means in 
addition to establishing a hearing board. 


PART II 
Representation on CFI Boards 
Neighborhoods Served 


In addition to the requirements of section 5 which CPI has not met . 
section 6 sets forth "minimum standards" for representation in policy- 
making: 


a) Representation from private and public agencies shall include 
at least one representative of the chief elected official, or 
officiais, of the community, the board of education, the pub. 
lic kt are agency, and the major private social service 
agencies. 


b) Representation from the leadership of important elements in 
the community, such as labor, business, religious, and minority 
groups, Particular attention should be paid to ensuring 
adequate minority group representation in cases where minority | 
group members comprise a large proportion of the population _ 
of the "target" areas or groups selected for the commnity 
action program, 


c) Representation from residents of the areas and members of the 
groups to be served, including at least one representative 
selected from each of the neighborhoods or areas in which 
the community action program will be concentrated, 


These provisions were made specifically applicable to CPI by the OKO 
in Community Action Memo No, 1, dated April 1, 1965. Yet under the 
pending application the Board of Directors of CPI draws its members 
only from category (a). Three are selected by the Mayor, one each by 
the Board of Education, the Re nent Agency, the Citizens Action 
Committee of that agency, Yale University, the United Fund, and the 
Community Council of Greater New Haven. 


The Guide states that "the opportunity for representation shall in- 
clude either membership by representatives of these three categories — 
on the policy-making or governing body of the community action agency, 
Ole where, such membership is not feasible, on a policy advisory com 
mittee," The meaning of "feasibility" in this context has been ex~ 
plained by Sargent Shriver, Director of the Office of Economic Oppor~ 
tunity, in a letter to Representative Adam Clayton Powell: 


From our first contacts with local community groups, as evidenced 
by the requirements printed in our community action program 
guide, we have required substantial and effective representation 
of residents of the areas and members of the groups served on the 
governing board of community action agencies, Where such member-— 
ship is not legal or for other compelling reasons is impossible, 
such groups are required by our policies to have effective rep~ 
resentation on policy advisory boards,15 


Participation by representatives of these categories on the Board of 
Directors of CPI is neither illegal nor for any other compelling reason 
impossible, Community action agencies in Syracuse, Newark, Trenton and 
Philadelphia have demonstrated the feasibility of such representation 
by ineluding representatives of areas served on their respective 
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governing bodies, Furthermore, even the inadequate proposal suggested 
by Mr. Sviridoff, Executive Director of CPI, shows that CPI recognizes 
that such representation is neither illegal nor impossible, 


Mr. Sviridoff described the proposal, called the "Resident Parti- 
cipation Project," in separate meetings with representatives of the 
New Haven NAACP and representatives of New Haven CORE and the Hill 
Neighborhood Union, He told the latter groups that under this plan 
two representatives from each of the seven neighborhoods served would 
sit on a policy advisory board and in that capacity would elect two 
members of the board.l6 This proposal is inadequate and defective in 
two respects: the insufficiency of resident representation and the un- 
satisfactory selection procedure, Since the Guide requires that the 
governing board include at least one representative from each area 
served, the selection of only two such representatives is patently 
insufficient. The creation of a policy advisory. board in.no way satis- 
fies the representation requirement of section 6, because, as we have 
shown, CPI is able to include representatives of areas served directly 
on its Board of Directors, Nor would the two directors or the advisory 
board be really representative, The selection procedures for both mini- 
mize the participation of residents generally and contravene the recome 
mendations of the OBO. In section 6c the Guide recommends that the 
process of selection of resident representatives "be designed to en 
courage the use, wherever feasible, of traditional democratic approaches 
and techniques such as group forums and discussions, hominations and 
balloting." CPI'ts plan represents the narrowest conceivable construc- 
tion of this provision and in effect would frustrate the purpose of 
democratic participation, The process of selection of the two board 
members would have three stages, each of which CPI agents would super 
vise closely, There is no pretense of democracy or representativeness 
in the plan: CPI itself would select the membership of the body that 
would in turn elect the advisory board members, Both the Guide and the 
purpose of participation itself dictate that selection of representatives 
of residents served be designed to involve the maximum possible number 
of those residents, To do this, efforts will have to be made to contact 
and to introduce into the process those people in the community who are 
not part of any organized structure and who in the past have remained 
voiceless bedause of this lack of effective participation, It will not 
be sufficient, as in Mr, Sviridoff's proposal, only to involve existing 

formally or informally organized groups. 


CPI can comply with OEO policies only by holding neighborhood elec- 
tions, In order to insure that representatives elected will truly"com~ 1 
mand the support or confidence of the group or area that he represents," 
every effort must be made to protect the integrity of the electoral 
process. It is therefore imperative that CPI act with impartiality 
in all areas concerning the elections: any funds, services, or facilities 
made available by CPI for election purposes must be offered on an equal 
basis to all participants. Group forums, discussions and other pro- 
grams arranged by CPI in connection with the elections should provide 
ample opportunity for persons and groups with divergent views to par~ 
ticipate, 


In order to ensure continued responsiveness on the part of Board 
members to those who elected them, we believe that the terms of office 


of elected Board members should be of short duration, Participation 
in planning CPI's programs by those they are designed to serve is 
long overdue; we urge that neighborhood elections for Board members 

be held on or before October 1 of this year.* To guarantee as much 
participation as possible at this time, it will be necessary that the 
time, places and manner of the election be geared to the needs of the 
community involved, In particular, there should be an ample number 

of conveniently located polling places and long polling hours to ac- 
commodate those residents of the neighborhood who would not be able. 

to cast a ballot during the normal working day. 


To keep. the Board members elected by residents responsive to their 
constituents, CPI should be required to establish neighborhood boards ~ 
elected by the residents of each of the seven neighborhoods. Their 
functions would be to review and to propose for the area 
and to take as large a part as possible in the conduct and administra— 
tion of the programs in their neighborhoods. They would also serve 
as hearing boards for neighborhood individuals and groups who have 
problems about CPI programs as they affect them, Beyond this they 
would increase residents! opportunities to participate in developing 
and administering CPI programs in manners specifically recomnended 


Among the means to ensure participation of residents of the 
areas and members of the groups served ares 


Use of existing and neighborhood organizations and the 
creation of new representative neighborhood organizations 
for advice on program policy and, where appropriate, for 
actual conduct and administration of elements of neigh 
borhood—based programs, 


The provision of meaningful opportunities for residents, 
either as individuals or in groups, to protest or to pro= 


pose additions to or changes in the ways in which a come 
munity action program is being planned or undertaken,1® 


To further enable residents of areas served to hold their represen 
tatives and CPI itself accountable and to participate effectively in 
planning and criticizing proposals, more information about CPI programs 
and their effects is necded. Little objective information or systematic 
evaluation is now available, nor can it be expected from staff members 
responsible to program administrators. We suggest that CPI create a 
research and evaluation unit independent of those who administer the 


agency's programs. 


* October 1 was selected to avoid conflict with the general election, 
It is als> important that the terms of the newly elected board members 
begin sufficiently in advance of the time for consideration of a new 

OEO grant application for them to be familiar with CPI operations. 


PART IIL 
Representation on CPI Board: 
Minority Groups 


Besides failing to provide the representation of residents of 
areas served which is required under section 6c, CPI has not met the 
requirement of minority group representation set out in section 6b, 
CPI recognizes that according to the 1960 census, "of New Haven's 
23,000 Negroes and estimated 4,000 Puerto Ricans," 95% live in the 
seven neighborhoods served by CPI and that they represent over 28% 
of the "90,000 New Haveners" in these neighborhoods.!9 Because Puerto 
Ricans and, especially, Negroes "comprise a large proportion of the 
population of the 'target' areas or groups selected for the commnity 
action program," as provided under 6b, "particular attention should 
be paid to ensuring" them "adequate representation" on the Board of 
Directors of CPI, The Board of Directors described in the current 
DPI application makes, however, no provision for representation from 
these groups, The only minority group member of the present Board 
of Directors is a Negro minister who does not reside in any of the 
areas CPI serves and who was appointed by the Mayor. 


We believe that New Haven's Negroes and Puerto Ricans cannot be 
represented effectively by persons appointed by the Mayor or by any 
of the agencies which now select members of the Board of Directors 
of CPI. It is not possible to determine which, if any, existing or- 
ganizations are qualified to select such representatives, especially 
since it is unlikely that a large proportion of New Haven Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans belong to organized groups. Special elections of 
certified Negroes and Puerto Ricans by certified Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans would be offensive, Because so many of the residents of the 
areas CPI serves are Negroes and Puerto Ricans, minority group rep-= 
resentatives who are responsive to the wishes and needs of their 
groups can most effectively be ensured by expansion of the number 
of members of the Board of Directors elected by residents of those 
areas. As a matter of statistics and politics, the probability is 
very high that such an arrangement would provide substantial minority 
group representation, And it would do so in a manner supportive of 
the policies and principles of the EQOA and the OKO, 


PART IV 
Majority Representation of Those Served by CPI 


The entrenched policies, attitudes, and patterns of beha- 
vior of CPI as an organization demonstrate that full compliance 
with the principles and policies of the BOA and the OEO is pos- 
sible only if a majority of the Board of Directors of CPI is 
elected by residents of the areas CPI serves. In the course of 
its three-year history, CPI has developed a rationalization of 
its treatment of the poor. which excludes the extent and kind 
of resident participation we urge. CPI actions and policy state- 
ments display a disdainful rejection of the policy of the EOA and 
the OEO. In a paper prepared for CPI and used this summer for CPI 
internship orientation, Howard Hallman, until recently Deputy 
Director, states the position: "For the vast majority of the 
poor, poverty is a disability BRat precludes meaningful parti- 
cCipation in program planning.” Hallman says that “Resident 
participation is possible among a leadership group, but the rank 
and file, particularly the poor, the lower;class person, does 
not participate in organized activities." He rejects active 
and responsible participation by the poor, which he calls the 
"populist" approach, in favor of "the democratic elitist tendency 
eeethe tendency for planning.and decision making to be done by 
those of superior abstity.™ He cites CPI as an example of 
"democratic elitism" and the requirements of the Economic 
Opportunity Act as an example of the "populism" he rejects: 


Social workers involved in neighborhood organization work, 
particularly settlement workers, have been advocates of 
the populist tendency. And now the chorus is being joined 
by the staff of the Office of Economic Opportunity as it 
interprets to communities the meaning of "max, mum feasible 
participation" in community action programs. 


These views are reiterated in a widely distributed letter 
written by Richard O. Brooks, who has served CPI as a Special 
Assistant to the Executive Director and as Director of Program 
Analysis, discussing what he calls the “Democratic Fallacy." 


There is a dangerous tendency for middle class persons to 
over-estimate the potentiality for leadership in the poverty 
group. In areas of deep poverty, such as public housing | 
projects, the potential for leadership is minimal.... 


The expectation of fostering political leadership within 
poverty areas demands not only that potential leaders re- 
ject the deadening effect of the "culture" of poverty, but 
also that "potential leaders" forgo the race for economic 
acquisition and status. Even Churchill had his comfort 
and whiskey to return to after a painful and tedious even- 
ing of “democratic politics." Perhaps, indeed, the Greeks 
were correct in expecting political activity to accompany 
a corigin economic status allowing for comfort and leisure 
time, 
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And in a conversation with John Wilhelm, a Yale undergraduate now 
working with the Hill Neighborhood Union, Mr. Brooks admitted 
this winter that the CPI staff have "...a basic skepticism about 
the potentiality of the poor to participate in community organi- 
zation over a long period of time."" CPI, he noted, has “been 
accused of being least involved in and least committed to citi- 
zen participation" of all the community action programs. "That's 
probably true," he commented. ‘We submitted a program with mi- 
nimal, really minimal, citizen participation." 


In view of such views and practices, a change in board com- 
position alone is not enough. Rather, only representation of the 
residents served in a clear majority would ensure effective rep- 
resentation. The influence of CPI's "democratic elitist" approach 
has become pervasive among staff and in policies and structure. 
This pattern of acting on the poor and minimizing their effective 
participation has gained strength that cannot be overcome by 
observing the minimum OEO policy requirements for board member- 


ship. It is necessary to create a board whose majority effectively | 


and accurately represents the poor. 
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COMPLAINT TO THE 
OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
REGARDING 
THE FAILURE OF 


COMMUNITY PROGRESS, INC. 


TO COMPLY WITH THE REQUIREMENTS OF 
THE ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT 
AND 
THE COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAM GUIDE 


Community Progress Incorporated has applied to the Office of Economic 
Opportunity for federal assistance as a community action agency under the 
Economic Opportunity Act: of 196. The grant would cover the period from 
September 1, 1965 to June 30, 1966, The Economic Opportunity Act requires 
that community action programs be "developed, conducted, and administered 
with the maximum feasible cipation of residents of the areas and 
members of the groups s e"~ The Community Action Guide sets forth 
policies and procedures of the Office of Economic Bent ag in providing 
assistance to communities for community action programs The Guide 
states that "to be eligible for Federal assistance, an applicant must 

have ees a commitment to enlist the participation of residents of the 
areas and members of the served in the development, conduct and 
administration of the proposed program" rie loge gare make “adequate provision" 
for their "participation in policy making The measures needed to meet 
shies tee HARRMMIRGKE ate genuitied in Tort 5, sections 5 and 6 of the 
Community Action Program Guide. | | 


CPI now and in its pending application does not meet these require~ 
ments, Despite requests from representatives of the New Haven NAACP, 
New Haven CORE, and the Hill Neighborhood Union for increased resident 
participation, "CPI has not amended its application to provide the parti-~‘ » 
cipation required by law. It has offered only inadequate changes to be 
initiated at its discretion after its application has been accepted. 


Because we believe » With the Office of Economic Opportunity, that 
"it is through their own effective participation that the residents and 
groups to be served can most readily achieve the objective of a permanent 
increase in their mg usar to deal with their own problems without 
further assistance", and that such participation is essential to the 
maintenance of democratic controls on officials administering government 
porgrams, we are compelled to file this complaint with the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, We urge that CPI's pending application for federal 
funds be refused acceptance until CPI provides in that —_ for 
the resident participation required by law. 


We believe that, as a minimum, a majority of the Board of Directors 
of CPI must be elected by residents of the neighborhoods CPI serves and 
that CPI must take major steps to provide to those residents and the 
general public objective information about CPI programs and opportunities 
for voicing proposais and criticisms without threat of sanction. We 
urge that CPI be required to establish an elected board in each neighbor- 
hood it serves which would review programs and suggest innovations. 

We also urge that CPI be required to make other changes such as holding 
public hearings on proposed programs, establishing a hearing procedure 
for aggrieved individuals and organizations, and freeing the persons © 
responsible for evaluating CPI programs from the direction and control of 
those who plan and administer the programs. 


The bedy of this complaint sets out the basis for those requests 
and describes them in detail, 


PART I 
Existing Resident Participation 


CPI has used, and indicates in its current application that it 
will continue to use, only three means of ensuring resident participation 
in the community action program: employment of "indigenous workers," 
"generalized neighborhood organization," and "stimulation of program 
related groups." There are serious drawbacks to each of these methods 
of participation as they are practiced by CPI. They are not ways of 
achieving "meaningful participation" through "advice on program policy 
and ese. actual conduct and administration" of CPI programs, They 
may become devices for fostering a dependency on CPI approval for 
these who would become involved in community action. 


Employment of sizeable numbers of indigenous workers is CPI's 
major mode of securing participation (as of November, 196: 67 full 
time and 95 part time workers), It is its only form of resident 
participation which satisfies section 5. Employees can be fired, 
however, and job applicants turned away because of their activities 
in independent organizations which criticize the city administration 
and CPI, Other employees can be frightened by direct or indirect 
threat of discharge into refusing to join such activities. To prevent 
this abuse of the basically sound practice of employing neighborhood 
residents, an impartial grievance board should be established to hear 
complaints from applicants for employment by CPI and from its empioyees. | 
Since the same kinds of leverage can be used to control the activities 
of people served by CPI programs, they should be protected by the same 
impartial hearing procedure. 


The other two areas of citizen involvement-—-"generalized neighbor 
hood organization" and the development of "program related groups'-~ 
do not satisfy the intent of sectionS, especially 5b. The function 
of the program ralates groups is to provide "a full measure of neigh- 
borhood support"? for existing programs, rather than the required 
"meaningful partici pare” in “all stages of a comrunity action program, 
from its inception cn."7 CPI's work with independent neighborhood 
groups does not satisfy the requirement for "advice on program policy 
and «es. actual conduct and administration." The revitalization of — 
existing organizations, which is the bulk of CPI's neighborhcod 
organizetion work, has been to a large extent directed at citizen 
participation in urban renewal planning, which, while credifable, has 
nothing to do with participation in planning CPI programs. Some 
neighborhood groups have been created to meet the needs of existing 
CPI programs: for instance, "In response to an emergency, CPI 
Neighborhood Services organized an advisory committee to satisfy the 
citizen participation requirement of the new and unique neighborhood 
library center," In other areas CPI has lent its organizational 
support to groups in no way representative of their areas: for instance, 
in the Hill, an area with large Negro and Puerto Rican minorities, the 
neighborhood coordinator said of the Hill Civic Association: "It 
was decided ee. to rebuild and strengthen this group rather than 
encourage the start of new community groups eo. Neighborhood services 
staff also did some selective recruiting from among the Negro 
camunity which resulted in about six new Negro members. Although 
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these efforts had some payoff, it is er saue whether the payoff 
was worth the effort expanded (sic)." 


) Few if any of the large number of organizations cited as either | 
in Eick Gc ER Ge” tee te ee ae 
in planning or adminis 


been to present to citizens groups programs devised on the outside and 
to use these groups to drum up support for them: to convince citizens 
that the programs which have been devised for them are good ones, rather — 
than, as the Economic Opportunity Act intended, to involve them in | 

the creation and execution of those programs. 


Although the Economic Opportunity Act and the Guide require that a 
community action agency take whatever measures are needed for its 
program to be "developed, conducted, and administered with the maximum 
feasible participation of the residents of the areas and members of the 
groups served," CPI has failed to use several "means to ensure” 
participation by these residents, recommended in the Guide and 
feasible in New Haven. Below we will suggest several such means in 
addition to establishing a hearing board. 


PART IT 
Representation on CFI Boards: 
Neighborhoods Served 


In addition to the requirements of section 5 which CPI has not net, 
section 6 sets forth "minimum standards" for representation in policy~ 


making: 


a) Representation from private and public agencies shall include 
at least one representative of the chief elected official, or 
officiais, of the community, the board of education, the pub- 
lic welfare agency, and the major private social service 
agencies, 


b) Representation from the leadership of important elements in 
the community, such as labor, business, religious, and minority 
groups, Particular attention should be paid to ensuring 
adequate minority group representation in cases where minority 
group members comprise a large proportion of the population 
of the "target" areas or groups selected for the community 
action program, 


c) Representation from residents of the areas and members of the 
groups to be served, including at least one representative 
selected from each of the neighborhoods or areas in which 
the community action program will be concentrated,13 


These provisions were made specifically applicable to CPI by the OEO 
in Community Action Memo No. 1, dated April 1, 1965, Yet under the 
pending application the Board of Directors of CPI draws its members 
only from category (a). Three are selected by the Mayor, one each by 
_ the Board of Education, the Redevelopment Agency, the Citizens Action 
Committee of that agency, Yale University, the United Fund, and the 
Community Council of Greater New Haven. 


: The Guide states that "the opportunity for representation shall in- 
clude either membership by representatives of these three categories 

on the policy-making or governing body of the community action agency, 
or, where such membership is not feasible, on a policy advisory com 
mittee."14 The meaning of "feasibility" in this context has been ex- 
plained by Sargent Shriver, Director of the Office of Economic Oppor~ 
tunity, in a letter to Representative Adam Clayton Powell: 


From our first contacts with local community groups, as evidenced 
by the requirements printed in our community action program 
guide, we have required substantial and effective representation 
of residents of the areas and members of the groups served on the 
governing board of community action agencies, Where such member-— 
ship is not legal or for other compelling reasons is impossible, 
such groups are required by our policies to have effective rep- 
resentation on policy advisory boards.15 


Participation by representatives of these categories on the Board of 
Directors of CPI is neither illegal nor for any other compelling reason 
impossible, Community action agencies in Syracuse, Newark, Trenton and 
Philadelphia have demonstrated the feasibility of such representation 
by including representatives of areas served on their respective 
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governing bodies, Furthermore, even the inadequate proposal suggested 
by Mr, Sviridoff, Executive Director of CPI, shows that CPI recognizes 
that such representation is neither illegal nor impossible, 


‘Mr. Sviridoff described the proposal, called the "Resident Parti- 
cipation Project," in separate meetings with representatives of the 
New Haven NAACP and representatives of New Haven CORE and the Hill 
Neighborhood Union, He told the latter groups that under this plan 
two representatives from each of the seven neighborhoods served would 
sit on a policy advisory board and in that capacity would elect two 
members of the board.l6 This proposal is inadequate and defective in 
two respects: the insufficiency of resident representation and the un- 
satisfactory selection procedure, Since the Guide requires that the 
governing board include at least one representative from each area 
served, the selection of only two such representatives is patently _ 
insufficient. The creation of a policy advisory. board in no way satis- 
fies the representation requirement of section 6, because, as we have 
shown, CPI is able to include representatives of areas served directly 
on its Board of Directors, Nor would the two directors or the advisory 
board be really representative. The selection procedures for both mini- 
mize the participation of residents generally and contravene the recom 
mendations of the O£0, In section 6c the Guide recommends that the 
process of selection of resident representatives "be designed to en- 
courage the use, wherever feasible, of traditional democratic approaches 
and techniques such as group forums and discussions, hominations and. 
balloting." CPI'ts plan represents the narrowest conceivable construc- 
tion of this provision and in effect would frustrate the purpose of 
democratic participation, The process of selection of the two board 
members would have three stages, each of which CPI agents would super- 
vise closely, There is no pretense of democracy or representativeness 
in the plan: CPI itself would select the membership of the body that 
would in turn elect the advisory board members, Both the Guide and the 
purpose of participation itself dictate that selection of representatives 
of residents served be designed to involve the maximum possible number 
of those residents, To do this, efforts will have to be made to contact 
and to introduce into the process those people in the community who are 
not part of any organized structure and who in the past have remained 
voiceless bedause of this lack of effective participation. It will not 
be sufficient, as in Mr, Sviridoff's proposal, only to involve existing 


formally or informally organized groups. ; 


CPI can comply with OBO policies only by holding neighborhood elec- 
tions. In order to insure that representatives elected will trvuly"com- 17 
mand the support or confidence of the group or area that he represents," 
every effort must be made to protect the integrity of the electoral 
process. It is therefore imperative that CPI act with impartiality 
in all areas concerning the elections: any funds, services, or facilities 
made available by CPI for election purposes must be offered on an equal 
basis to all participants. Group forums, discussions and other pro- 
grams arranged by CPI in connection with the elections should provide 
pa opportunity for persons and groups with divergent views to par- 

icipate, 


In order to ensure continued responsiveness on the part of Board 
members to those who elected them, we believe that the terms of office 


of elected Board members should be of short duration, Participation 
in planning CPI's programs by those they are designed to serve is 
long overdue; we urge that neighborhood elections for Board members 
be held on or before October 1 of this year.* To guarantee as much 
participation as possible at this time, it will be necessary that the 
time, places and manner of the election be geared to the needs of the 
community involved, In particular, there should be an ample number 
of conveniently located polling places and long polling hours to ace 
commodate those residents of the neighborhood who would not be able 
to cast a ballot during the normal working day, 


To keep the Board members elected by residents responsive to their 
constituents, CPI should be required to establish neighborhood boards 
elected by the residents of each of the seven neighborhoods, Their 
functions would be to review and to propose programs for the area 
and to take as large a part as possible in the conduct and administra- 
tion of the programs in their neighborhoods, They would also serve 
as hearing boards for neighborhood individuals and groups who have 
problems about CPI programs as they affect them, Beyond this they 
would increase residents! opportunities to participate in developing 
and administering CPI programs in manners specifically recommended 
by the Guide: 


Among the means to ensure participation of residents of the 
areas and members of the groups served ares 


Use of existing and neighborhood organizations and the 
creation of new representative neighborhood organizations 
for advice on program policy and, where appropriate, for 
actual conduct and administration of elements of neigh» 
borhood=based programs. 


The provision of meaningful opportunities for residents, 
either as individuals or in groups, to protest or to pro- 
pose additions to or changes in the ways in which a Come 
munity action program is being planned or undertaken,18 


To further enable residents of areas served to hold their represen- 
tatives and CPI itself accountable and to participate effectively in 
planning and criticizing proposals, more information about CPI programs 
and their effects is necded. Little objective information or systematic 
evaluation is now available, nor can it be expected from staff membors 
responsible to program administrators. We suggest that CPI create a 
research and evaluation unit independent of those who administer the 
agency's programSe 


* October 1 was selected to avoid conflict with the general election, 
It is also important that the terms of the newly elected board members 
begin sufficiently in advance of the time for consideration of a new 

OEO grant application for them to be familiar with CPI operations. 


PART III 
Representation on CPI Board: 
Minority Groups 


Besides failing to provide the representation of residents of 
areas served which is required under section 6c, CPI has not met the 
requirement of minority group representation set out in section 6b. 
CPI recognizes that according to the 1960 census, "of New Haven's 
23,000 Negroes and estimated 4,000 Puerto Ricans," 95% live in the 
seven neighborhoods served by CPI and that they represent over 25% 
of the "90,000 New Haveners" in these neighborhoods.19 Because Puerto 
Ricans and, especially, Negroes “comprise a large proportion of the 
population of the 'target' areas or groups selected for the cammnity 
action program," as provided under 6b, "particular attention should 
be paid to ensuring" them "adequate representation" on the Board of 
Directors of CPI, The Board of Directors described in the current — 
DPI application makes, however, no provision for representation from 
these groups, The only minority group member of the present Board 
of Directors is a Negro minister who does not reside in any of the 
areas CPI serves and who was appointed by the Mayor. 


We believe that New Haven's Negroes and Puerto Ricans cannot be 
represented effectively by persons appointed by the Mayor or by any 
of the agencies which now select members of the Board of Directors 
of CPI. It is not possible to determine which, if any, existing or- 

ganizations are qualified to select such representatives, especially 
since it is unlikely that a large proportion of New Haven Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans belong to organized groups. Special elections of 
certified Negroes and Puerto Ricans by certified Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans would be offensive, Because so many of the residents of the 
areas CPI serves are Negroes and Puerto Ricans, minority group rep- 
resentatives who are responsive to the wishes and needs of their 
groups can most effectively be ensured by expansion of the number 
of members of the Board of Directors elected by residents of those 
areas. As a matter of statistics and politics, the probability is 
very high that such an arrangement would provide substantial minority 

group representation, And it would do so in a manner supportive of 

the policies and principles of the EOQA and the OKO, 


PART IV 
Majority Representation of Those Served by CPI 


The entrenched policies, attitudes, and patterns of beha- 
vior of CPI as an organization demonstrate that full compliance 
with the principles and policies of the EOA and the OEO is pos- 
sible only if a majority of the Board of Directors of CPI is 
elected by residents of the areas CPI serves. In the course of 
its three-year history, CPI has developed a rationalization of 
its treatment of the poor. which excludes the extent and kind 
of resident participation we urge. CPI actions and policy state- 
ments display a disdainful rejection of the policy of the EOA and 
the OBO. In a paper prepared for CPI and used this summer for CPI 
internship orientation, Howard Hallman, until recently Deputy 
Director, states the position: "For the vast majority of the 
poor, poverty is a disability Bhat precludes meaningful parti- 
Cipation in program planning.” Hallman says that "Resident 
participation is possible among a leadership group, but the rank 
and file, particularly the poor, the lowep;class person, does 
not participate in organized activities." He rejects active 
and responsible participation by the poor, which he calls the 
"pyopulist" approach, in favor of "the democratic elitist tendency 
eeethe tendency for planning.and decision making to be done by 
those of superior ies eh dee He cites CPI as an example of 
"democratic elitism" and the requirements of the Economic 
Opportunity Act as an example of the "populism" he rejects: 


Social workers involved in neighborhood organization work, 
particularly settlement workers, have been advocates of 
the populist tendency. And now the chorus is being joined 
by the staff of the Office of Economic Opportunity as it 
interprets to communities the meaning of "maxs4 mum feasible 
participation" in community action programs. 


These views are reiterated in a widely distributed letter 
written by Richard 0. Brooks, who has served CPI as a Special 
Assistant to the Executive Director and as Director of Program 
Analysis, discussing what he calls the ‘Democratic Fallacy." 


There is a dangerous tendency for middle class persons to 
over-estimate the potentiality for leadership in the poverty 
group. In areas of decp poverty, such as public housing 
projects, the potential for leadership is minimal.... 


The expectation of fostering political leadership within 
poverty areas demands not only that potential leaders re- 
ject the deadening effect of the "culture" of poverty, but 
also that "potential leaders" forgo the race for economic 
acquisition and status. Even Churchill had his comfort 
and whiskey to return to after a painful and tedious even- 
ing of "democratic politics."" Perhaps, indeed, the Greeks 
were correct in expecting political activity to accompany 
a cer$gin economic status allowing for comfort and leisure 
time. 
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And in a conversation with John Wilhelm, a Yale undergraduate now > 
working with the Hill Neighborhood Union, Mr. Brooks admitted 

this winter that the CPI staff have "...a basic skepticism about 
the potentiality of the poor to participate in community organi- 
zation over a long period of time."" CPI, he noted, has "been 
accused of being least involved in and least committed to citi- 
zen participation" of all the community action programs. "That's 
probably true," he commented. "We submitted a program with mi- 
nimal, really minimal, citizen participation." | 


In view of such views and practices, a change in board com- 
position alone is not enough. Rather, only representation of the 
residents served in a clear majority would ensure effective rep- 
resentation. The influence of CPI's "democratic elitist" approach 
has become pervasive among staff and in policies and structure. 
This pattern of acting on the poor and minimizing their effective 
participation has gained strength that cannot be overcome by 
observing the minimum OEO policy requirements for board member- 
ship. It is necessary to create a board whose majority effectively 
and accurately represents the poor. 
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ing this discussion is being forwarded to OKO, 
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inftrmation call 
787-369 or 767-3132 x2hd5h, 


ation, Yale Lew School faculty, and several inner-city ministers 
Ee a ty of the Board of 


cation fer Cederel Sunde te saad eneuphence witl CPL provides 


in that application for the resident participation required by law," 
According to the complaint, CPI is not now of in ats pending 
for resident participation 
in "the development, conduct and administration" of poverty prograns. 
by a two and a half million dollar , | 
grant from the Ford Fourniation, is now largely financed by Federal 


(more ) 
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funds. New Haven's poverty program was one of the first in the 
country, and has been viewed by many as a model for other urban 
areas. Mitchell Sviridoff, CPI's Executive Director, is Presi- 
dent of the national organization of urban poverty program di- 
rectors. 

The New Haven group's complaint to OEO argues that the only 
mnity 


way CPI can comply with OEO policies as set out in a "Com 
Action Program Guide" issued by federal poverty officials, is by 
holding neighborhood elections for members of the Board of Directors. 

A majority of Board members from inner city neighborhoods is 
necessary, the complaint says, because of "the entrenched policies, 
attitudes, and patterns of behavior of CPI." 

A former CPI official is quoted as saying that perhaps it is 
"correct to expect political activity to accompany a certain 
economic status allowing for canfort and leisure time." Former 
CPI Deputy Director Howard Hallman is quoted in a policy statement 
used recently by CPI as having said, "For the vast majority of the 
poor, poverty is a disability that precludes meaningful participation 
in program planning." 

In addition to neighborhood representatives on CPI's executive 
body, the complaint urges the creation of neighborhocd advisory 
boards to "review and proposé programs for the area and to take as 
large a part as possible in the conduct and administration of the 
programs in their neighborhoods." 

Other demands include establishing public hearings on CPI pro- 
grams and a grievance machinery for CPI employees and persons applying 


(more ) 
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for jobs through CPI's employment programs. 

Members of the groups submitting the complaint met with 
press ‘ ait @ conference Friday at 11:00 A.M, in 
the United Church Parish House, 323 Temple Street, in New Haven. 
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James Farmer OK 


Dear Mr. Nickerson: 


| As you are undoubtedly aware, the Long Island Branch 
of the Congress of Racial Equality fully supports the legal 
service program proposed for the indigent in Nassau County. 


The national organization is particularly concerned 
that in a community larger than many states in the United 
States.an essential component of any comprehensive anti- 
poverty effort has been opposed for reasons inconsistent 
with national policy as reflected in the Federal Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, and the most fundamental precept 


of democracy. 


To assert that representatives of minority organiza- 
tions and the poor mast be excluded from the policy-making 
body of any institution is discriminatory and unamerican. 
It is particularly reprehensible to have such an opinion 
voiced by members of a profession which historically has 
been most concerned with the protection of minority rights. 


The Congress of Racial Equality stands by your side 
in attempting to ensure the poor and impoverished a voice 
in influencing public policy. We will do all in our power 
to help you attain this lofty and essential goal. 


To be sent to: 


(a) Eug@ne H. Nickerson, County -Executive of Nassau County 
County Executive Building | 
West Street 
Mineola, New York 

(b) Arthur Kaye, President 
Bar Association, Nassau County 
Fifteenth and West Streets 
Mineola, New York 

(c) George J. Beldock, Presiding Justice 


ny” 
“{ 
Tm | Appellate Division, Second Department 


45 Monroe Place 
Brooklyn, New York 
(ad) Clinton Bamberger, Director of Legal Services Division 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
1200 - 19th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


N. A. A. €. P. LEGAL DEFENSE AND EDUCATIONAL FUND, INC. 
10 Columbus Circle, New York, N. Y. 10019 


JUpson 6-8397 


December 13,1965 


Nid 


Mr. James Farmer 
CORE | 

38 Park Row 

New York,New York 


Dear Jim: 


Fnclosed is a draft of a letter that 1 am asking you to send 
to Eugene Nickerson and the other three individuals. I have 
been trying to get you on the phone to discuss the matter 

and it has so far been impossible. I hope you can take a look 
at the enclosed and send it off. It represents an important 
program which I understand is already backed by CORE. 


It would be most appropriate if you would send a letter to. 


Nickerson and carbons to the other three individuals 
accompanied by a covering note. 


néerely, 


Jack /Greenberg 
Director--Counsel 


Contributions are deductible for U. S. income tax purposes 
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The “Committee of 100”, a voluntary cooperative group of individuals, headed by Bishop 
Paul Moore, Jr., has sponsored the appeal of the N.A.A.C.P. Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund, Inc. since 1943 to enable the Fund to put into operation a program designed to make 


desegregation a reality throughout the United States. 
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EL 2 
The Telegram We Can't Afford To Send 

DEEPLY REGRET YOU RECEIVED REPLY TELEGRAM FROM SARGENT 
SHRIVER WHICH GLOSSED OVER AND DISTORTED, REPEAT, DISTORTED 
THE POSITION OF THE PEOPLE'S WAR COUNCIL AGAINST POVERTY IN 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 

HERE ARE THE FACTS: ALTHOUGH MONEY HELPS, IT IS NOT 
THE MOST IMPORTANT THING. IF O£O DOES, AS SHRIVER CONTENDS 
"HAVE CONFIDENCE IN THE VALIDITY OF OUR ORGANIZATIONS’ IT 
WOULD BE CLEAR AS TO WHY WE--THROUGH SYRACUSE COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION--iHUST BE FUNDED DIRECTLY. THE SIMPLE 
SUGGESTION THAT WE FOLLOW NATIONAL POLICY BY APPLYING TO THE 
CRUSADE FOR OPPORTUNITY MISSES THE POINT. THE CRUSADE HAS 
NEITHER THE CONFIDENCE NOR THE RESPECT OF THE MAJORITY OF 
POOR PEOPLE IN SYRACUSE BECAUSE OF ITS CLOSE TIES TO CITY 
HALL. A FINANCIAL LIFELINE TO THE CRUSADE WOULD MEAN FOR 
US A SPIRITUAL DEATHLINE. IT WOULD ONLY PROMISE MANIPULATION 
AND DOMINATION NOT THE FREEDOM AND AUTONONY WE NEED. 

WE ARE NOT FOLLOWING A NO-WIN POLICY IN THE WAR ON 
POVERTY. WHY DOES SHRIVER WANT US TO? WHEN WE MET WITH HIM, 
WE TRIED TO CONVEY THE SERIOUSNESS OF OUR PURPOSE AND THE 
DEPTH OF OUR COMMITTMENT. WHY WOULD HE HAVE US TAKE THE PATH 
TO DEMORALIZATION AND DEATH THROUGH DEPENDENCE ON A 
NON-REPRESENTATIVE AND CONTROLLED AGENCY. 

CRUSADES WENT OUT YEARS AGO, BUT WE CAN WIN THIS WAR. 
WHEN WE ASK FOR COURAGEOUS CONFIDENCE, WE DON'T WANT 
TECHNICALITIES. THERE IS ONLY ONE WAY FOR OEO TO SHOW ITS 
COMMITTMENT: REFUND OUR ORGANIZERS DIRECTLY. 

HELP US GET THIS MESSAGE TO OTHERS. SUPPORT US IN 


OUR FIGHT. 
PEOPLE'S WAR COUNCIL AGAINST POVERTY 


N. A. A. €. P. LEGAL DEFENSE AND EDUCATIONAL FUND, INC. 
f) Q 10 Columbus Circle, New York, N. Y. 10015 


Okan JUDSON 6-8397 


December 21, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York,New York 


Dear Jim: 
Could you please send me a copy of the letter which you 


sent in connection with the Legal Services Program 
in Nassau County? 


Sinderely, 


Ja eenberg 
Director--Counsel 


\v yb 


Contributions are deductible for U. S. income tax purposes 
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The “Committee of 100”, a voluntary cooperative group of individuals, headed by Bishop 
Paul Moore, Jr., has sponsored the appeal of the N.A.A.C.P. Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund, Inc. since 1943 to enable the Fund to put into operation a program designed to make 
desegregation a reality throughout the United States. 
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Rights 


the main Health, Education and 


Welfare -building today in- 


protest of the dismissal of an 
employe who had been active in 
the civil rights movement. 


Holden, 37, of the 5000 block of 


New Hampshire Avenue NW, 


twas dismissed after a year in 
jthe Equal Educational Opportuni- 


today that during her one-year 
probationary period which 
‘began last Jan. 11, she had been 


complimented several times on 


‘the quality of her work. 


: David Seeley, acting director . 


of the program, said that he 


recommended Miss _ Holden’s ’ 
‘dismissal because of “‘a lack of 
objectivity and a tendency to. 


allow her emotional reactions 
on matters affecting civil rights 
'to cloud sound judgment ... .” 


: Miss Holden, who is white, was 
national secretary. of the Con- ” 
gress of Racial Equality from 
1957 to 1962 and then became a . 


regional representative to 


CORE’s national action commit- 


stee..*-. : Pe 
- Much of her work with the 


national civil rights organization 
‘was done while she was em- . 
‘ployed as a research sociologist 

at Fisk University and the © 


University of Michigan. .. . 

She joined the Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunities/Program as 
jan “educational research’ and 
|program ~ specialist.” The job 
.|was given to her for:a year, she 
‘|}said, at the end of which. pro- 
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Bight members of the Wash- - 
ington branch of CORE picketed’: 


The worker, Miss Anna 


ties Program. She _ claimed 
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whether to employ. her perma-|them ever expressed any objec-|involved in anything that con- 

nently. ~ Mae ‘_-|tions to this. She said, that|flicted with department work. 
mare Rye weap oo during her.’ membership in| She said that even Seeley told 

hired her that she was active in|Washington CORE she picketed|her during the’ course of the 


gram. officials were to decide/civil rights but. that none ofion. occasion but: was never! | See Leacnes: Page. A-6! 
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Spee Holden joins the CORE picket line in her behalf in front of HEW. 
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University of Michigan. — Anna Holden joins the CORE picket line in her behalf in front of HEW. 
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David Seeley, acting Qiréctor 
of the Office of Equal: Educa- 
tional Opportunities, —s as 
reasons her failure to coope- 
rate with other staff members 
in gathering information from 
the files- assigned to her and 
her failure to use sound 
judgment in. handling - in- 


—_ 


signed to her for staff work. 
‘ He also stated.she has a} 


tional reaction. on matters 


inquiries - hire Proposals 

signed to her. - 

Refuting ihn “failure fo c0- 
operate” “charge, three - 
fourths of:\Miss eMolden’ $ CO- 


petition supporting her: 
“Each of us knows her, 
either eye or by repu- 


ee “Indeed, she. “has: often 
worked long into the vactom | 
on her own time to fil 

requests for information. 
library which she. has a 
‘veloped has* ‘been invaluable 
ifo many of us in the: — 
of our protessional duties.’ x 


TWO RELIGIOUS leaders 
spoke in support of. Miss 
Holden. Father Samuel ‘K. 


quiries and - as-] 
rca a allow her emo-| 


affecting civil rights to cloud | 
her judgment~ in- a ms} 


workers at HEW.. =. a}. 


_ Ee 


tation, to be « tive and| 
whom the staff has pt her in 
contact. 
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al yesterday 
leeetatary. Jobe Gardner asking 
for reinstatement to her post in 
the Office of Education's equal), 
educational opportunities pro-|. 
gram. She was a probationary 


i 


cr: 
~ 1 “Ah education ; 

itoday she has filed 
| with the angen 
Education an 
ing her dismissal from the}: 


agency.- a 
Miss Anna Holden, © 37, ° a}. 
former national officer of | 


‘CORE, charged that the 0 
‘cited for her dismissal was “a 


an attempt 
agency er'sol 
committed to civil rights. 


tie 


Vit r 
iss Holden 
f 


“iles Appedi. | 
On Dismissal | 


VEO 1) specialist said 
an appeal’: 
of Health,| 
Welfare protest-| 


reason 


lete dodge’ used as part of 
a to try to rid the), 


of persons strongly 


id that she had filed an 
She said that s . HEW 


GS-11 specialist. : 
Miss Frislden, who is white, 


said that in her opinion there)’ 


“has been an increasing unwiill-|: 


——-— a 


‘ingness by the department to 
‘carry out the purposes of the 


| 
| 


" isatisfied,’? Seeley said. 


ivil Rights Act.” ; 
aa think the agency’s public 
record in obtaining. desegrega- 
tion of schools demonstrates 
that it has not been effective in 

is field.”’ 9! 
David Seeley, acting director 
of the equal educational oppor- 
tunities program, has said that 
he recommended Miss Holden's 
dismissal because of “a lack of 
objectivity and a tendency to 
allow her emotional reactions 
on matters — = rights 

dsound judgment... — 

Pceonenting ai Miss Holden's 
charges today, Seeley denied 
that .her discharge was 4 
dodge” to get rid of a strong 
‘civil rights advocate or that 
‘HEW officials have not shown 
‘faith in trying to carry out the 


ose of the Civil Rights Act. 
a great deal of progress has 
been made in desegregating 


schools since the Civil Rights |. 


are not 
“T don’t 
ee how anyone could be happy 
aeeat the fact that humdreds of 
thousands of kids are still not 
enjoying their full rights, but 


Act was passed, but we 


this is an involved and compli- 
cated issue.” 


— StS 


——— 


JET, v.29, No. 16, Jan. 27, 1966, pill 


White Rights Advocate Fired From HEW Post 


Civil rights and civil liberties organizations are protest- 
ing the firing of a former CORE representative from the 
Health, Education and Welfare Dept.’s Equal Educational 
Opportunity (EEO) program. Anna Holden, 37, a white 
educational research and program specialist, lost her 
$9,000-a-year job despite high professional qualifications 
and experience because of her “lack of objectivity and 
emotional reactions on matters affecting civil rights,” ac- 
cording to David Seeley, acting director of the EEO. HEW 
Officially said that Miss Holden was fired for “inadequate 
performance of duties assigned to her,” but her compe- 
tence was strongly defended in a petition by other staff 
workers. Miss Holden claims that her dismissal is part of 
a HEW attempt to suppress people with active concern 
about civil rights, noticeable in the department ever since 
the “Chicago incident” when federal funds were tempo- . 
rarily withheld from the Chicago school system. : 


‘was on the importance of in- 
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ing against it.” 
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sism” about integration:.. 


justice, oi | 


David S. Seeley, acting di- 
rector of the Office of Equal! 
Education Opportunity, denied| 
yesterday a charge of “cyni- 


' } 


Is Denied. | 


(tary of CORE, for “letting her 
emotional reactions on mat-}: 


en, a former national secre- 


The charge arose from See-}: 
ley’s dismissal of Anna Hold-|: 


ters affecting civil rights cloud]. 


‘sound judgment.” / 
| . The charge was made by th 
Rev. Channing E. Phillips, 
minister of Lincoln Temple 


United: Church. of Christ, : at|. 
a press conference also con-} 
ducted by the Rev. Samuel K.} 
Frazier, associate vicar of St.| 


Philip’s Episcopal Church. 


_ Mr. Phillips said that Seeley,| 
in a panel talk at Plymouth/| 
Congregational Church a year}. 


ago, “publicly expressed cyni- 
cism about the ability of inte- 
gration to work in the United 
States.” 


The minister, who heard the}! 
talk, added, “You begin tol 
question the ability of an agen-| 


‘cy to enforce civil rights laws 
when the director of that agen- 
cy is cynical about the work- 
ability of integration and fires 
those workers who pursue ét 
positively.” ved : 
* Seeley recalled that his talk 


tegration and that he said “it 
would be a tough struggle and: 
there were many forces work- 
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“I’m sure.I never expressed| 

*ynicism: about ‘integration or 
{ would not be working for it,” 
te said, He noted that:as an/ 
undergraduate at Yale he was 
/gresident of the college NAA-} 
CP chapter and that he has 
consistently advocated racial} 
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June 1, 1963 


Name: Anna Holden (Miss) 
Address: 502 E. Kingsley, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Place of birth: Ocala, Fla. 


Educational Backgrourd 
Ocala High School, Ocala, Fla. 1942-1946. College preparatory course. 


Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 1946-1950. A. B., March, 1950. 
Undergraduate major, social sciences with concentration in sociology ; 
second major, journalism. One quarter graduate work, sociology, Spring, 


1950. 


University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 1950-1951; Summer, 1954. 
' Me Aw, June, 1955. Major, sociology; minor, anthropology. 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1959-1960. One year, Ph. D. program 
in sociology 2 


Work Experience 


Editorial Assistant, Flint Youth Study, Institute for Social Research, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Current, since 1960. Editorial work and writing for 
monograph series reporting data gathered in 5-year delinquency study con- 
ducted in Flint, Mich. under grant from National Institute for Mental 

- Health. 


Teaching Fellow, Department of Sociology, University of Michigan, 1959-1960. 
Course, “Marriage,” for undergraduates not majoring in sociology. 


Research Associate, Race Relations Department, American Missionary Association, 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. Summer, 1958-Summer, 1959. Supervi- 
sion of data processing on current study, data analysis and editorial work. 


Research Associate, Department Social Sciences, Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn. 1955-1998. Field studies of three community desegregation crises: 
bus boycott, Montgomery, Ala.; school crises, Clinton, Tenn. and Little 

_ Rock, Ark. Teaching Assistant, undergraduate sociology course, "Methods 
of Social Research" 


Part-time interviewing with market research companies, 1956-1958. ‘Institute 
for Motivational Research, Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y.3; Center for Research 
in Marketing, N. Yeo, N. Y.3 Alfred Politz Research, N. YX. 


Research and Information Assistant, Southern Regional Council, Atlanta, Ga. 
1951-1955. Mail surveys; research and reference work for speeches, publi- 
cations and program material; field work with community self-survey pro- 
gram. Focus of Council's interest: racial desegregation in South. 


Graduate Research Assistant, Department of Sociology, University of No Caro- 
lina. Documentary research on Indians of Robeson County, N. C. 1950-1951 


Professional Affiliations 


American Sociological Association, National Association of Intergroup Relatiens - 
Officials 


Academi ic Honors and_Honorery Societies 


Degree, Florida State University, ; Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi, 
Alpha Lamba Delta (freshman women L Alpha: Theta Chlastaep) cad Alphe 
Kappa Delta (sociology) 


Publications 


(with George S. Mitchell) "Money Income of Negroes in the United States," 
Journal of Negro Education, v. 22 (Summer, 1953), 333-342 


"Negro Family Income in the Southern States,” New South, Oct.-Nov., 1953 


"The Color Line in Southern Libraries,” New South, Jan., 1954 


“State Parks for Negroes--New Tests of Equality," South, Apr.-May, 1954 


(with Preston and Bonita Valien) “Clinton, Tenn.: School Desegregation Crisis." 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai Brith, 515 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


1957 


"A First Step Toward School Integration. Congress of Racial Equality, 38 Park 
Row, New York 38, N. Y. June, 1958 | 


(Ed.) “Human Relations and the Moral Challenge. A Condensation of Presentations 
at the 15th Annual Institute of Race Relations, Fisk University, June 30- 
July 12, 1958." Race Relations Department, Fisk University, Nashville 8, 
Tenn. 1959 ) 


"A Call to Catholics,” Interracial Review, v. 35 (June, 1962), 140-143 
Reports 


Series from the Montgomery, Ala. bus protest study: (1) “Behind the Bus Boycott,” 
31 pp. (2) “Official White Commnity Leadership," 28 pp. (3) *Positive 
Action in the White Community," 32 pp., presented at the 1956 Race Rela-~ 
tions Institute, Fisk University, as part of a panel on the Montgomery 
protest and (4): “Southern Editors View the Boycott," 34pp. Unpublished. 


Publications in Preparation 


Flint Toute etna once Series: (tentative titles) Monograph 1, The 

: inquent in Flint (with Stephen Withey and Ronald Lippitt )-- 
Chapte senders Apprehended by the Police; Chapter 3, ) 
*The Juvenile eeiitine”s Ghenter 4, “The First Serious Apprehension and 
Its Impact"; Chapter 5, “Explorations of the Impact of Differential Social 
Settings and Patterns of Acquaintance? 


Adolescent Boys” 


Voiunteer Experience in Civil Rights 


Nashville (Tenn.) Committee on Racial Equality (CORE). Member, 1956-1959;chair- 
man, 1957-1959. 


Ann Arbor (Mich.) Congress of Racial Equality (CORE). Member, since 1960; on 
Steering Committee, since summer, 1960; chairman, 1961, 1962. 


Ann Arbor Area Fair Housing Association. Organizer; secretary, since 1961. The 
Ann Arbor Area Fair Housing Association is a direct action organization which 
merged with Ann Arbor CORE, fall, 1962. The merged group is an affiliate of 
national CORE. 


Congress of Racial Equality (CORE). Secretary, national CORE, 1957-1962; Midwest 
Regional Representative to CORE National Action Council, 1963 


Significant Action Projects 


School desegregation: Nashville CORE coordinated a campaign for immediate, total 
desegregation of schools in which 45 organizations participated. When a stair 
step plan was adopted, CORE surveyed 11 gag affected by desegregation 
contacted several hundred parents, 1957-1959, in efforts to persuade them to 
send their children to neighborhood schools, furnished escorts for Negro 
parents and children during periods of violence am tension, helped with 
transfer problems, checked on parents and children in integrated schools all 
through the year arm brought parents together for morale purposes. 


Housings The Ann Arbor Area Fair Housing Association launced the first direct 
action housing project in Michigan, Jan., 1962, when negotiations failed to 
change the rental policy of Pittsfield Village, the largest rental develop- 
ment in Ann Arbor. Owned and managed by a leading Detroit realty firm, Pitts- 
field Village was desegregated after 7 months of daily demonstrations in Ann 
Arbor, 6 weeks of sympathy picketing in Detroit, support from 13 Detroit or~ 
ganizations, and economic sanctions from Detroit in the form of suspension of 
an urban renewal contract and a resolution before Detroit Common Council to 
cancel city contracts with firms practicing discrimination. 


AAFHA-CORE has since desegregated a large rental and sale development and is 
coordinating weekly picketing of City Hall in support of a strong fair housing 
ordinance. With other groups, AAFHA-CORE has drafted a model ordinance. 


Public Accommodations: CORE has successfully resolved cases of discrimination in 
a local dress shop, a pizza restaurant and a reducing salonj spearheaded a 
successful campaign to eliminate advertisement with race labels from the 
Ann Arbor Newsj and successfully prosecuted the first cases of discrimina- 
tion under the state public accommodations act to receive a guilty verdict 
in Washtenaw County in at least 20 years. A “Freedom Ride” to nearby Dear- 
born, summer, 1961, resulted in desegration of about 25 restaurants. : 


Leadership role and s dey ped_in above projects amd others: (1) setting 
up test cases, emesiatly = ‘public acoamnnations and housing; (2) negotia- 
tions with owners and managers; (3) organization of direct action training 
workshops with projects in housing, public accommodations and employment; 

(4) organization of direct action demonstrations, including picketing, sit- 
ins, vigils, and marches; (5) preparation of interpretive materials, includ- 
ing statements, leaflets, open letters to newspapers and leaflets; (6) organ- 
ization of community surveys relevant to problems using volunteer interview- 
ers; and (7) interpreting action to community through speeches and presenta- 
tions at public hearings. 


Recepient, Achievement Award, Young Democrats of Michigan, May 6, 1961 
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Revised Constitution 


CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 


Article I. Name 


This organization shall be known as the Congress of Racial Equality, Inc., and shall 
_be abbreviated as COREi. 


Article Il. Purposes and Nature 


Section 1. The purpose for which this organization has been formed and for which 
it exists iz to abolish discrimination based mm upon skin color, race, religion 
or national origin, stressing nonviolent, direct action methodés. 


Section 2. CORE is a national multiracial membership organization comp@sed of 
affiliated chaptersj, and of direct national individual associate (contributing) 
members. It shall represent the affiliated chapters and associate members on a 
national level and give voice to their convictions and ideals. 


Article III. Membership 


Section l. Any person holding active membership in iany affiliated chapter, all 
National Officers and members of the National Action Council are active members. 


Section 2. Any person who supports national CORE financially is a national — 
associate member unless he wishes to be considered only a contributor. 


Section 3. Active membership shall not be available to any person who (a) 
associates himself with any other group or organization whicn expounds a philosophy 
which is inimical or in contradiction to the fundZamental principles of CORE; (b) 
persistently violates the CORE Rules for Action; or (c) attempts to subvert the 
CORE group through allegiance to other groups or organizations. 


Section 4. The Steering Committee, as it deems necessary, may hold a héaring on the 
eligibility for continued membership of any aexive member. The Steering Committee 
must inform the affiliated chapter in question of its intesmt and must request a 
written statement from the affiliated chapter. If his membership ia CORE is found 

> to be in violation of the restriction®contained in this article, the Steering 
Committee shall then remove him from membership and exclude him from participation 
in National and local GORE groups. Within thirty (30) days after receipt of thés 
decision by the Steering Committee to remove him from active membership,he shall have 
the right to file an appeal ato the next meeting of the National Action Council or 
Convention, and the decision of that Council or Convention shall be final. 


Section 5. Any active member removed from an affiliated chapter for whatever reason 
may appeal such removal to the Steering Committee and the next Council or Convention, 
whose decision shall be final. The Steering Committee must inform the affiliated 
chapter in question of its intent and must request a written statement from the affil=- 
iated chapter. 
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Article IV. Affiliations 


Section 1. Local action groups may be affiliated by the Annual Coninatiitis the 
National Action Council, or the Steering Committee. In order to apply for affiliation, 
a local group must have been in existence at least one month and have ten members. Its 
application must be accompanied by. the affiliation form, and an acceptable constitution, 
and payment of non-gefundable ten dollars fee. Each affiliating group shall be known 
as the Committee of Racial Equality and shall be abbreviated CORE, or as a chapter 

of the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), and each group must faccept the GORE Rules 
for Action and the National Constitution. At least one representative of National _ 
CORE (two when possible) shall visit the prospective group and report on it to the 
national organization before affiliation. In the case of a metropplitan area,where > 

a new group applies and one or more CORE Chapters is already affiliated, the 

existing CORE Chapter:(s) shall be given an opportunity to make a statement relating 

to the emia cain for affiliation of the new group. 


ve 


ae Section 2... National CORE, or any of its affiliated chapters, may cooperate 
with other organizations, but may not affilfate with any organization when such 
affiliation requires meesonal CORE or any’ of its chapters to relinquish their 
autonomy. : ; 


Article V. Disaffiliation 


Section l. Affiliated Chapters may be disaffiliatdéd by the Steering Committee 
if the group has ceased to carry on CORE-type action; fails to file reports with 
National CORE; takes action not in accordance with CORE Rules for Action; acts in 
violation of this constitution; fails to support National CORE by not remitting 
monies due; falls below ten active members; or consistently takes position on 
matters not directly pertaining to race relations. 


Section 2. Such suspension may be appealed to the next National Action Council 
meeting or Convention. 
Section 3. Any affiliated Chapter upon failure for two years to submit ménies 
due National CORE shall be declaged delinquent and itealigible to vote at Convention. 


Article VI. Officers and Duties 


Section 1. The National officers of CORE shall be: Chairman, First. and Second 
Vice-Chairman, Secretary and Treasurer » elected by the Conventionjsand the CORElator 
Editor. 


Section 2. Duties of the Officers: 


(aj Chairman: The Chairman shall preside at all Conventions and Council 
meetings. He shall appoint all committees at the National Council and Annual Con- 
vention, and he shall be extofficio member of all committees except the nominating 
committee. 


(b) First and Second Vice-Chairman: The Fist Vice-Chairman shall iad in 
the absence of the Chairman and the Second Vice-Chairman shall preside in the 


absence of the Chairman and the FPiret Vice-Chairman. They shall perform such other 
duties as may be delegated to them by the Chairman. 


(c) Secretary: The Secretary shall be responsible for keeping a record of 
all Council meetings and Conventions. | 
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(d) Treasurer: The Treasurer shall be responsible for «handling all funds in 
accordance with generally accepted accounting standards. He shall make regular reports 
to the Steering Committee, the National Action Council, and ) present a general report 
covering receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year to the Annual Convention. 
Editor 

(e) CORELator Editor: The CORElator/shall edit the official news bulletin of — 
CORE. and be responsible for distribution to affiliated chapters, associate members 
and interested individuals. 


Article VII. Nominations and Elections. 


Section 1. The Chairman, First and Dias Vice-Chairman, Secretary and Treasurer 
shilai=shali=be:‘elected by the Annual Convention. The CORElator Editor shall be 
appointed by the National Action Council. 


Section 2. Nominations for the officers to be elected at the Annual Convention 
shall be made by a nominating committee and by nominations from the floor. 


Section 3. Elections shall be by secret -ballot and by a majority of votes cast. 


Article VIII. The Convention 


Section 1. The Convention shall be ‘composed of the National officers and delegates 
from affiliated chapters. 


Section 2. The Convention shall meet ann_yally. 


Section _3,. Each affiliated chapter shall have five votes at Convention. No one | 
delegate may cast more than three votes. Voting delegates must be active members of 
the affiliated chapter for which they cast their vote (s). 


Section 4. The Convention is the highest governing body in CORE, 
Article IX. National Action il 


Section 1. The National Action Council shall consist of: The National Director; 
The National Officers; two representatives from each of five geographical regions for 
two year terms, no two of whom may be from the same metropolitan area. At any 
Convention when two representatives from one region are elected, the candidate receiving 
the most votes shall serve for a two year term, while the next highest candidate shall 
serve for a one year term; in any case a majority vote shall be necessary to elect a 

~ representative. The afogytmentioned seventeen members of the National Action Council 

will elect five additional members, no two from the same chapter, to the National 
Action Council; at least three of the five must be active members of affiliated chapters. 
Their term will be one year. 


Section 2. The National Action Council shall be the governing body of CORE between 
Conventions. 


Section 3. The National Action Council shall be empowered to fill vacancies in office, 
and shall meet twice a year, and more often at the call of the National Chairman, or the 
National Director, or one-third of the affiliated chapters. 


Section 4. Five geographical regions shall be established by a majority vote at 
Convention. | 
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Article X, Steering Committee 


Section 1. A Steering Committee of the National Action i.Council shall consist of 
the membership of the National Action Council. The Steering Committee shall meet 
at the call of the National Director or the National Chairman. The Steering Committee ‘ 
oe shall meet not less than eight times a year and shall be the governing body of CORE beYuwee 
National Action Council meetings and Conventions. : 
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Section 1. TheiNational Advisory Committee shall consist of individuals who 
will lend their advice, prestige and influenee to promote the growth and welfare 
of CORE. 

Section 2. Membership shall be conferred by either the Convention, the 
National Action Council or the aonraes Committee. Members may be removed by 
action of the Gonvention. 


Section 1. The staff shall consist of all persons receiving full- 
timesalary from CORE. 


Section 2. The National Action Council shall appoint a National 
Director, who shall be thechi@f executive officer of CORE and be 
Poppenes tis for direction and coordination of staff and program. 


Section 3. All other professional staff personnel shall be appointed 
by the Steering Committee on recommendation of the National Director. 
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All dock tee a yt constituted meetings of the National Organizagion — 
bert ile s Revised, except as otherwise specifi- | 
cally modified in this Senetivecion, andjthe Chairman shall appoint a 
parliamentarian at Conventions and Council meetings. 


Article XIV. Quorum 


A Quorum for the transaction of business at a Council er Convention 
shall consist of not fewer than one-third of the delegates seated at 
the Council or Convention. This rule may be suspended ty the Chairman. 
All business considered when this rule is suspendedkzgy may be re- 
considered by a simple majority vote when there is a regular quorum. . 


Article XV. Finances _ 


Section i The fiscal year of the Natinnal Organization shall 
commence on June lst of each year and end on May 31st of the following 
calendar year. 


Section 2. All local affiliated Chapters shall have the same 
fiscal year as the National Organization. 


Section 3. Each affiliated local chapter shall pay a $10.00 annual 
affiliation fee and ten per cent of its gross income to the National 
Organizdion within thirty (30) days after the close of the fiscal year. 


July 1, 1962 
»* Revised Canstitution 
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Section 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two-thinds vote of the 
airedited delegates present and wting at the Annual Convention. 


Section 2. This Constitution and any amendments thereto shall become 
effective immediately upon adoption unless otherwise provided in the 


amendment. | 
t 
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_ Section 1. Bach affiliated Chapter shall operate under a 
constitution that may not be in conflict with the National Constitutian. 


Section 2. Local constitutions shall define the process for granting 
active and associate membership. (a) Active membership must be approved 
by not less than a majority vote of the members of an affiliated 
chapter. (b) An active member must have an understanding othe nature 


of COREsmd the Rules for Action. 
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The following regional breakdown of CORE Chapters was 


adopted by the 
1962 Convention: | 


Northeast 


North Central 
Southeast 
Seuth Central 
Far West 
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CORE 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, N. Y. 
February 13, 1964 
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netsebetelet Changes Required to Implement 


Nag ss Leaceieal? 
The Committee's Recommendations on Convention Voting 


Article IV. Affiliation 


Section 1. Local action groups may be affiliated by the annual 
Convention, the National Action Council or the Steering Committee. 
In.order to apply for affiliation, a local group must have been 

in existence at least one month and must have ten members. Its 
application must be accompanied by the affiliation form, an 
acceptable constitution, and payment of a non-refundable ten dollar 
fee. Before the National Action Council or Steering Committee 

may consider such an application for affiliation, it must have a 
report and positive recommendation in writing from the director 

of organization. 


Section 2. Each affiliating group shall be known as the Committee 
of Racial Equality and shall be ebbreviated OCRE, or as a chapter 
of the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), and each group must 
accept the CORE Rules for Action and the National Constitution. 

At least one representative of National CORE (two when possible) 
shall visit the prospective group and report on it to the director 
of organization before affiliation. 


Section 3. In the case of a city, where a chapter applies and one 
‘or more CORE chapters is already affiliated, the existing CORE 
chapter(s) shall be given an opportunity to make a statement re- 
lating to the application for affiliation of the new group, and 


(continued ) 
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the new group may be affiliated only by a 2/3 majority of those 
members voting at a meeting of the National Action Council or 
National Convention. This section shall not apply to college 


campus chapters. 
Section 4. National CORE, or any of its affiliated chapters, 
may cooperate with other organizations, but may not affiliate 


with any organization when such affiliation requires National 
CORE or any of its chapters to relinquish their autonomy. 


Article VIII. The Convention 


Section 1. The Convention is the highest governing body of 
CORE, 


Section 2. The Convention shall be composed of the national 
officers, delegates from the affiliated chapters and members of — 
the National Action Council, provided that no verson can vote 


in more than one of these capacities. 
Section 3. The Convention shall meet annually. 


Section 4. Each affiliated community chapter shall have a 
maximum of three votes at the Convention and shall be guaranteed 
that maximum except where there are multiple chapters within a 
city. No one delegate may cast more than two votes. Each — 
college campus chapter shall have one vote at the National 
Convention. College campus chapters shall not be included in 
any formula which limits the number of potential votes in a 
city or in a metropolitan area, and there shall be no limita- 
tion of the number of campus chapters which may be affiliated. 


(a) There shall be a limitation of potential votes 


which the combined community chapters of any city may cast at 
the National Convention. The schedule for determining potential 


votes within a city shall be as follows: 
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Potential Convention Votes 


Population 


Up to 500,000 | 3 
500,000 to 1,000,000 6 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 9 
2,000,000 to 4,000,000 12 
4,000,000 to 6,000,000 13 

1 


Over 6,000,000 


(o>) When the affiliation of a new chapter would increase 
the number of votes within a city beyond the constitutional limit, . 
then the National Action Council shall distribute the votes in 
whole numbers among the chpaters in that city based proportionally . 
upon the number of active members in the chapters, but in no event 
shall any chapter have less than one or more than three votes. 


Section 5. Voting delegates must be active members of the 
affiliated chapter for which they cast their vote(s). 


| That ends the constitutional changes which would be 
necessary to implement the Committee's report. 


MEMORANDUM 


TO: -NAC February 20, 1964 


FROM: Carl Rachlin RE: Proposed Constitutional Clause 
: Re: Trusteeship 


lL + When requested by the presiding officer of any chapter, or by a majority of 
the governing board of any chapter, or by petition of 25 of the active members 
of any chapter, 


or 


2 - When a chapter, in a public activity, has acted in violation of the CORE Rules 
for Action, 


or 


3 - When a chapter has come under the domination of a group whose aims are inimical 
to the best interests of CORE and the civil rights movement, 


or 


4. Where the officers or members of the chapter are so divided internally as to be 
unable to conduct the affairs of the chapter, or to act effectively, 


or 


> - Where the finances of the chapter are not in reasonable good order, or are 
not kept in accordance with reasonable bookkeeping practices. 


in such circumstances, and upon the recommendation of the National Director, orally 
or in writing, two-thirds of the Steering Committee or a majority of the NAC may 
direct the National Director to place the chapter in temporary trusteeship. The 
National Director may appoint such deputy or deputies to act in his place and stead. 
The trustee or trustee(s) shall: 


1 - Have and assume all the powers of all the officers of said chapter as set 
forth in the chapter constitution, or any by-laws, or other empowering document 
of said chapter; and in order to carry out said duty, he shall keep all necessary 
records and accounts and appoint such necessary assistants as to assist him to 
carry out these functions, and expend necessary funds for such purpose. 


2 - At any time hereafter, and upon the recommendation of the National Director, the 
steering Committee may terminate the terms of any officers of the chapter and 
direct the National Director to conduct elections in the New York chapter, under 

such terms and conditions as he may determine with due regard to the preservation 

of all rights of the members of said chapter. 


MEMORANDUM 


TO: National Action Council February 21, 1964 


FROM: Gordon R. Carey, Assistant to the National Director 


Re: By-laws 


At a recent meeting of the Steering Committee I was authorized 

to search through all records of official CORE policy meetings 

and extract the by-laws which have been passed but never cata- 

logued Most of the by-laws which are to follow were not passed 

in the form of by laws, but were passed as policy of the organi- 
zation. They have been extracted from Convention, Council, Executive 
Committee and/or National Action Committee or Steering Committees 
dating back to 1945. Some minutes have unfortunately been lost, - 


but our records are fairly complete. 


I have done some editing but in no case have changed the meaning or 
intent. Editing has simply been.to correct the grammar or for example 
to insert "Steering Committee" in place of "National Action Committee." 


The by-laws as extracted are: 


I Regional Organization. Regional Organization may be established 
within the organizational framework of the National CORE organiza- 
tion Chapters in any region desiring to form a regional organi- 
zation will inform the National Office of their plans with details 
of the planned organization. If a regional group of chapters 
applies to the National Office for such regional organization, 


and the National Action Council does not give its arproval, 
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then further action by the regional group will be postponed until 
the next Convention. (Convention 1950) 


II Local Chapter Policy. 


re Ali chapters must submit to unbicnn2 CORE for 
approval the names by which they will be identified. (Action 


- Committee 1961) 


2. An individual who lives sii one area ond tects 
in another may affiliate with either CORE chapter he desires, 
rather than being confined to the chapter of his residential 

area. (Action Committee, October 12, 1961) 


3. Every affiliated chapter must report annually at 
least three months prior to Convention, a list of all chapter 
members, officers, committees and must include an outline of 
chapter policy and practice for granting active membership. Such 
@ report will include the most recent revision of the chapter 
constitution and by-laws. (National Action Council Feb. 196) 


4. No local chapter is to engage in joint activity 
with other organizations unless that joint activity has been 
discussed and approved at a duly constituted meeting of the local 


CORE chanter. (Convention 1957) 


5. Literature of other organizations cannot be dis- 
tributed at CORE meetings, except with the consent of the chapter. 


(Convention 1957) 


6. Local chapters are to issue active membership only 
after prospective members have been screened, the screening pro- 
cedure to be established in the local constitution. (Convention 1957) 


7. All CORE chapters endorsing issues or lending or- 
ganizational support must do so in their own name and not in the 
name of the Congress of Racial Equality. (National Action 


Council 1963) 


8. Before any local chapter may become incorporated, 
it must be in touch with the General Counsel; those chapters already 
incorporated must send a copy of their corporation charter to the 
General Counsel. (National Action Council 1963) 


(continued ) 
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9. If local chapters hire staff persons, National 
CORE may not subsidize such persons. (National Action Council, 
November 1963) 


10. Local chapters are requested to investigate the 
need to register as a membership organization under local state 
law, and when this has been determined, they are to communicate 
this information to the General Counsel. (National Action 
Council, November 1963) 


11. In the event of complaints received within 30 days 
of alleged irregularities in the conduct of an election wherein 
chapter or unit officers are involved, the National Director, or 
his agent, may after investigation, cause to be held, under his 
supervision, new elections if one or more of the following 
circumstances hold: | 


l - requested by the candidates 
2 - requested by 30% of the active members in 
good standing 
3 - requested by the Director of Organization 
4 - indicated in trusteeship situations 
(National Action Council, Nov. 1963) 


12. Ail CORE activities on a nation-wide basis, whether 
initiated by national CORE or a local chapter must be originally 
coordinated through the national office. (National Action 
Council, December 1962) 


13. Forms shall be sent to the chapters for a formal 
report to the Convention that shall include budgets, projects, 
officers, and other pertinent information. Reports to the 
National Action Council will remain informal. (National Council, 
February 1961) 


IiI Multiple chapters. The National Action Council may direct 
the chapters in e, city to establish a coordinating body which , 
will not affect the status or autonomy of any chapter but which ; 
may prohibit a chapter from taking unilateral action in city-wide , 
affairs without approval of the majority of the chapters within 

that city. Such a coordinating council may also be directed to 

meet regularly to exchange information, to seek cooperation and — 

to negotiate differences which may arise among the various chapters. 
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IV International Fraternal Affiliations. The Office and the 
National Action Committee are authorized to investigate and 
establish fraternal relationships with race relations groups 
outside the continental limits of the United States. 

(Convention 1960) 


V National Projects 


1. Projects may be developed on a national level 
and presented to the local chapters for their action, as needed. 
Decision for participation is to rest with the local chapter. 
(Convention 1957) 


2. CORE recognizes and affirms the right of all local 
CORE chapters to initiate and carry out projects in their own area 
within the framework of CORE Rules for Action. Whenever a local 
chapter participates in a national project, that chapter accepts 
the national organization's program of action. (Steering Committee, 
October 26, 1962) 


VI National Officers. The National Action Council is authorized 
to handle any situation which may arise involving any difficulty 
with any of the national officers without waiting until the next 
Convention. Any charges against any officer will be sent to the 

officer involved and to all local chapters, and every effort will 
be made to get the officer present at the meeting where the affair 
will be discussed. (Convention 1950) 


VII High School Students. High school students may generally be 
used in local projects, dependins on local circumstances. It is 
CORE policy that persons under 18 years of age be used only on 
projects within their state. It is general CORE policy not to 
affiliate high school groups to the national body. However, there 
are three circumstances in which high school groups might be 
- associated with CORE: 


1. Organizations that are primarily, vat not exclu- 
Sively made up of high school students may apply for affiliation 
on the same basis as any other chapter. 


2. High school branches may be organized by already 
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existing chapters. In this case, the high school group would 
become a part of the older CORE chapter and would not affiliate 
with the national organization. Certain specifications or sug- 
gestions would have to be worked out for the relationship between 
the high school chapter and the community CORE group. 


3. Other high school groups which want to work with 
CORE must receive permission from CORE in order to call themselves 
a student committee in support of CORE or by some similar name and 
then may COCpESETS with national and local CORE without affiliation. 
(National Council, February 1962) 


VIII National Convention. 


lL. That the nominating committee nominate at least two 
persons for each office and that they be listed in alphabetical . 
order. (Convention 1963) 


2. There should be a form of certification of delegates 


to the Convention; and there shall be a credentials committee chaired 
by the secretary. (National Action Council, December 1962) 


IX Steering Committee. 


1. The Steering Committee shall continue to meet on the 
last Friday of the month. (National Action Council, November 1963) 


2. Six National Action Council members mst be in 
attendance in order to hold an official Steering Committee meeting. 
(National Action Council, July 1962) 


3. Minutes of the Steering Committee shall be mailed to 
affiliated local chapters. (National Action Committee, Jan. 1958) 


X National Constitution. The Constitution must be re-issued every 
time it is amended. (Convention 1958) 


XI Political Restrictions. 


1. Persons owing allegiance to Communist, facist and/or 
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totalitarian philosophies shall be excluded from active member- 
ship. (Convention 1957) 


2. No chapter shall be accepted as an affiliate of the' 
Congress of Racial Equality, if it is known to be Communist con- 
trolled. If a member chapter becomes Communist controlled during 
its period of affiliation, such a group will be dropped from men- 
bership, in the federation of CORE. (Convention 1948) 


3. CORE chapters may not involve their organizations in 
political campaigns; all political work must be carried on as in- 
dividuals. CORE members have the right to engage in political 
activities as individuals, but CORE as an organization is non-po- 
litical. (Convention 1959) 


XII Task Force. The Task Force shall be a permanent part of CORE 
and it shall be expanded at the discretion of the National Director. 
(Steering Committee April 26, 1963) 


XIII Finances. 


1. CORE shall not make substantial contribution to other 
organizations, except under unusual circumstances. (Convention 1957) 


2. The treasurer shall prepare forms to be sent to all 
chapters as the basis for a uniform accounting system. 
(Convention 1954) 


3. Chapters are free to contribute to their regional 
organizations after obligations to the National organization are met. 
(Convention 1950) 


4. Only those persons authorized by the national office 
may collect funds in the name of CORE, and 41ll chapters are given 
blanket authorization to collect funds. The national office shall 
make an effort to inform local chapters of persons authorized to 
raise money in their local area. (National Council February 1962) 


5. When the national office of CORE provides local chapters 
with a major outside speaker or performer for a benefit, then tne 
national office shall receive 2/3 of the net procedes from the 
benefit. The national office shall provide transportation from 
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its share and the local chapter shall provide hospitality. The 
remittance to the national office can be charged against the 10% 
tax. (Steering Committee, August 5, 1963) 


XIV Press Relations. All press releases on national projects 
must be cleared with the national office. 
(National Action Committee, January 26, 1962) 


The following policy decisions were made at various national 
meetings as indicated. They do not appear to in the nature of 
bylaws, but should, in my opinion, be considered to reflect the 
policy of the organization. 


otaff. 


1. Rates and salaries paid to the staff is left to the 
discretion of the Steering Committee. (Convention 1957) 


2. No person in the employ of CORE may receive per- 
sonal gifts, either money, goods, or services for speaking, 
preaching or as personal contributions in any way connected with 
the employee's role in CORE; and any such gifts are considered as 
a mtter of policy not to have been received by the employee indi- 
vidually but by the organization as a contribution. The restric- 
tion is to include income received by employees from writing 
while they are employed by CORE. (National Action Council, 
November 1963 & Steering Committee, August 30, 1963) 


3. All staff members should be sent into the field 
periodically. (Action Committee, July 25, 1963) 


4. At least two annual staff meetings are to be 
scheduled. (Action Committee, July 25, 1960) | 


5. There shall be at least one annual visit by a 
field secretary to each CORE chapter. Where new froups are formed 
durins the stay of one field secretary, it is desirable to have 
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another field secretary make a subsequent visit. 
(Action Committee, October 1958) 


CORE List. Normally the CORE list will not be exchanged with 
groups with similar purposes unless such action is authorized by 
the Steering Committee. (National Council, February 1959) 


Chapter Policy. 


1. No CORE group should support or give the appearance 
of supporting "separate but equal" facilities. (Convention 1959) 


2. Each local chapter shall be requested to donate 20% 
of its gross income to the national office. (Convention 1949) 


3. The national office may request that each local 
chapter submit its own mailing list to the national office so that 
a communication may be sent along with the first fall issue of the 
CORElator inquring whether they wish to be place on the national 
list. National CORE shall have the right to solicit funds from 
those persons replying no more than twice a year; such anpeals 
would be coordinated with the local financial efforts, so that 
there would not be two appeals going out at the same time. 

(Convention 1949) 


4. CORE will encourage college students to work first 
toward the development of community-wide chapters of CORE. Recog- 
nizing unique situations, we will consider the affiliation of 
autonomous campus chapters. Even when a@ community chapter exists, 
we will still consider autonomous campus affiliation if the 
students desire. In any case, students working in CORE should 
make the strongest efforts at close working cooperation with the 
adult community. It is generally agreed that the staff should work 
‘toward increased activities on college campuses both North and 
south. We should investigate the possibility of having a staff 
representative concentrating on increased student participation 
in CORE. it is also suggested that the CORE staff develop an 
informal, consulting committee of student leaders from non-CORE 
organizations to share student concerns. It is also deemed desir- 
able to hold student conferences on a regional or even on a 

nation-wide basis. (National Council, February 1962) 


ie 


Any affiliated local chapter can ask the national 
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office to transmit a request for supplementary assistance from 
other affiliates. (Convention 1958) 


Miscellaneous Policy. 


1. It is strongly urged that at least one month before 
a National Convention, the National Director submit to at least 
three officers of all local chapters a proposed Convention agenda 
and any proposed constitution or policy changes proposed by the 
national office or by a chapter. Local CORE groups shall forward 
their recommendations to the national office at least six weeks 
prior to each Convention. (Convention 1960) 


2. The Steering Committee is authorized to set up 
branch offices as the need arises, with the advice of represen- 
tatives chosen by the region under consideration. First consider- 
ation in setting up a branch office should be given to the West 
coast. (Convention 1960) 


3. On pamphlets other than the basic literature, the 
names of writers are to be given: this permits some personal 
expression of opinion. (Convention 1958) 


4. The national office is authorized to ask national 
associate members to write letters, etc., either on national race 
relations matters or in aid of a particular project. 

(Convention 1958) 


5. The Steering Committee shall procede with promotion 
of holiday cards. (Convention 1957) 


6. National CORE is empowered to make an award, the 
nature of which to be determined by the National Action Council 
or the Steering Committee, to any CORE chapter at anytime upon 
completion of a project that it is felt is deserving. 

: | (Convention 1951) 


7. The CORElator shall be printed, if possible, but 
it shall have last priority on national funds. 


(Convention 1949) 


8. The statement "In Regard to Communism" was 
approved at the 1948 Convention. It will not be reprinted here. 
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| 9. Policy that CORE may not endorse political 
candidates on either local or national level reaffirmed. 
(National Action Council, November 1963) 


10. CORE shall make an annual contribution of 
$1,000 to the National Committee Against Discrimination in 
Housing. (National Action Council, Nov. 1963) 


ll. The national office and the national treasurer 
shall have no authority to authorize loans to individuals. 
(National Council, February 1959) 
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Article I. Name 


This organization shall be known as the Congress of Racial Equality, Inc., and 
shall be abbreviated as CORE. 


Article II. Purposes and Nature 


Section 1. The purpose for which this organization has been formed and for 
which it exists is to abolish discrimination based upon skin color, race, re- 
ligion or national origin, stressing nonviolent, direct action methods. 
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Section 2. CORE is a national multiracial membership organization composed of 
affiliated chapters, and of direct national individual associate (contributing) 
members. It shall represent the affiliated chapters and associate members on 
a national level and give voice to their convictions and ideals. 


Article III. Membership 


Section 1. Any person holding active membership in any affiliated chapter, 
all National Officers and members of the National Action Council are active 


members. 


Section 2. Any person who supports national CORE financially is a national 
associate member unless he wishes to be considered only a contributor. 


Section 3. Active membership shall not be available to any person who: q 
a) associates himself with any other group or organization which a 
expounds a philosophy which is inimical or in contradiction to 3 
the fundamental principles of CORE; 
b) persistently violates the CORE Rules for Action; or 
c) attempts to subvert the CORE group through allegiance to other 
groups or organizations. 


Section 4. a) The National Action Council or its Steering Committee may hold 
a hearing on the eligibility for continued membership of any 
active member and shall be empowered to make such rules and 
regulations as it may deem necessary for the conduct of such 
a hearing. 

b) At least two weeks prior to such a hearing, the National Di- 
rector must inform the active member in writing of the charges 
against him and must request a written statement from the mem- 3 
ber and from the chapter of which he is a member. The said bo 
member shall have the right to present testimony and witnesses | 
in his behalf. : 

c) If his membership in CORE is found to be in violation of the 
restrictions contained in this article, the Steering Committee 
or the National Action Council shall remove him from member- 
ship and exclude him from participation in national and local 
CORE groups. Within thirty (30) days after receipt of the de- @ 
cision by the Steering Committee or National Action Council to 4 
remove him from membership, he shall have the right to file 
notice of appeal in writing to the. National Chairman at the 
National CORE Office and make his appeal to the National Action 


Council if excluded by the Steering Committee, or to the Con- 
vention if excluded by the National Action Council, and the de- 
cision of the Convention shall be final. 


Section 5. Any active member removed from an affiliated chapter by that chap- [fF 
ter for whatever reason has the right first to appeal that ruling to the Re- 
gional Action Council of the region where the chapter is located, and may then 1 
further appeal such removal to the Steering Committee, then to the next meeting | 
of the National Action Council, and then to the Convention, whose decision 4 
shall be final. The Regional Action Council mist inform the affiliated chapter 
of its intent to hold such a hearing and must request a written statement and 
presentation of witnesses from the affiliated chapter. 


Article IV. Affiliation 


Section 1. Local action groups may be affiliated by the annual Convention, the ‘3 
National Action Council, or the Steering Committee. In order to apply for af- - 
filiation, a local action group must: 1) give written notice to the Director 
of Organization of intent to organize and apply for affiliation as a CORE chap- 
ter; 2) operate for ninety (90) days following the filing of the notice of this | 
intent; and 3) have at least ten (10) active members. Its application for af- [ff 
filiation must be accompanied by the affiliation form, an acceptable constitu- | 
tion, and payment of a non-refundable ten dollar fee. Before the National Ac- 

tion Council or the Steering Committee may consider such an application for af- 
filiation, it must have a report and recommendation in writing from the Director 

of Organization. The National Action Council or Steering Committee must take 
action on the application within sixty (60) days after the receipt of the appli- 
cation for affiliation. Any local action group which applies for affiliation is 

to receive a written copy of the report submitted by the National Office, stat- 

ing whether affiliation has been recommended or not. If affiliation is not 
recommended, the report should state clearly why and should offer suggestions 

for correction. Once affiliation has been denied, the local action group shall 
have the right to request another visit from a Field Secretary. If the visit 

is not granted within three months after the request, the local action group 

shall have the right to appeal to the National Action Council. 


Section 2. Each affiliating group shall be known as the Committee of Racial 
Equality and shall be abbreviated as CORE, or a chapter of the Congress of 
Racial Equality (CORE), and each group must accept the CORE Rules for Action 
and the national CORE constitution. At least one representative of National 
CORE shall visit the prospective group and report on it to the Director of Or- 
ganization before affiliation. 


Section 3. In the case of a city where a local action group applies for af- 8 
filiation and one or more CORE chapters is already affiliated, the existing : 
CORE chapter(s) shall be given the opportunity to make a statement and present 
witnesses relating to the application for affiliation of the new group, and the 
new group may be affiliated only by a 2/3 majority of those members voting at a 
meeting of the National Action Council or by the National Convention. 


Section 4. National CORE, or any of its affiliated chapters, may cooperate 
with other organizations, but may not affiliate with any organization when such 
affiliation requires National CORE or any of its chapters to relinquish their 


autonomy. 
«2 coil 
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Article V. Disaffiliation and Suspension 


Section 1. An affiliated local chapter may be disaffiliated by the Steering 
Committee or the National Action Council if: the chapter has ceased to carry 
on nonviolent direct action; or takes action not in accordance with CORE Rules 
for Action; or acts in violation of the local or national Constitution; or 
acts in violation of the by-laws of the national organization; or fails to 
follow the duly authorized instructions of the National Action Council, the 
Steering Committee, or the National Director; or falls below ten active men- 
bers; or consistently takes positions on matters not directly pertaining to 
the civil rights struggle for justice and human dignity. 


Section 2. Such disaffiliation by the Steering Committee may be appealed to 
the next meeting of the National Action Council and then to the convention, 
and such disaffiliation by the National Action Council may be appealed to the 
next convention. The decision of the convention shall be final. 


Section 3. An affiliated chapter may be suspended by the National Director 
acting upon the unanimous instruction of the National Chairman and the 
National Vice-Chairmen for any one or more of the following reasons: 1) vio- . 


"lation of the CORE Rules for Action; 2) acts in violation of the local con- 


stitution, national constitution or by-laws; 3) failure to follow the duly 
authorized instructions of the National Action Council, Steering Committee, 
or the National Director; 4) consistently takes positions on matters not 
directly pertaining to the civil rights struggle for justice and dignity. 

If the National Chairman or either of the National Vice-Chairmen are members 
of the chapter in question, his vote shall not be necessary to instruct the 
National Director regarding suspension of that affiliated chapter. Such sus- 
pension shall be in effect until the next meeting of the National Action 
Council or its Steering Committee, but shall in no case exceed a period of 
thirty (30) days. The suspension may be extended for a maximum of an addi- 
tional thirty (30) days by the National Action Council or its Steering Com- 
mittee. During the term of such a suspension, the chapter shall engage in 
no public activities and make no public statements without the written con- 
sent of the National Director. 


Section 4. Any affiliated local chapter upon failure for two years to sub- 
mit constitutional assessments due national CORE shall be declared delinquent 


and ineligible to vote at convention. 


Article VI. Trusteeship 


Section l. An affiliated local chapter may be placed under trusteeship: 

1) when requested by a majority of the governing board of that chapter or by 
petition of 30% of the active members of the chapter; or 2) when a chapter, 
in a public activity has acted in violation of the CORE Rules for Action; or 
3) when a chapter has come under the domination of a group or organization 
which expounds a philosophy which is inimical or in contradiction to the 
fundamental principles of CORE; or 4) where the officers or members of the 
chapter are so divided as to be unable to conduct the affairs of the chapter; 
or 5) where the finances of the chapter are negligently handled, or there 
is a misuse of funds, or the finances of the chapter are not kept in accord- 
ance with reasonable bookkeeping practices. 
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Section 2. Such trusteeship may be invoked, following a hearing, by a 2/3 
vote of the Steering Committee or by a majority of the National Action Cown- 
cil upon the written recommendation of the National Director. At least two 
weeks prior to the hearing, the chapter must be presented in writing with 
the charges. The chapter shall have the right to present testimony and wit- 
nesses in its own behalf at this hearing. 


Section 3. The trustee shall be the National Director and he may appoint 
any deputy or deputies to act in his place and stead. The trustee shall: 


a) have and assume all the powers of all the officers of said 
chapter as set forth in the chapter constitution, or any by- 
laws, or any other empowering document of said chapter; and 
in order to carry out said duty, he shall keep all necessary 
records and accounts and appoint such necessary assistants 
as to assist him to carry out these functions; and expend 
necessary funds for such purpose; 

b) be empowered to request the Steering Committee to terminate 
the terms of any officers of the chapter and to conduct 
elections in the chapter, under such terms and conditions 
as may be determined with due regard to the preservation 
of all rights of the members of said chapter; 

c) demand that all membership lists, records, books of accounts, 
bank books, and cash and other assets of said chapter be 
turned over to the National Director and that the present 
holders of them shall sign or execute any and all documents 
and assignments necessary for the National Director to carry 
out his duties hereunder; 

ad) use full power to preserve the assets of said chapter, pay 
all its debts now or in the future and to collect sums due 
and owing from all sources either from members or otherwise, 
to receive all gifts or donations, whether in money or prop- 
erty, and to deposit or place same in a bank of his own 
choosing, and in his name as Trustee; that he shall dispense 
all necessary sums in his capacity as Trustee. The authori- 
zation for the disposition of all chapter funds shall only 
be at the direction of the National Director; 

e) advise with and make recommendations to the Steering Commit- 
tee as to any problems existing and the extent to which he 
has received or failed to receive all necessary cooperation 
to carry out his duties hereunder. 


Section 4. Such trusteeship shall last for ninety (90) days from the date 
of the resolution instituting the trusteeship unless sooner terminated by 
the Steering Committee or the National Action Council upon the recommenda- 
tion of the National Director. At the first and each subsequent meeting 
of the National Action Council following the imposition of the trusteeship, 


it must be submitted for National Action Council action, and the chapter 


shall have the right to present testimony and witnesses. 


Article VII. Officers and Duties 


Section 1. The national officers of CORE shall be: Chairman, First and 
Second Vice-Chairman, Secretary, and Treasurer. 
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Section 2. Duties of the officers: 


a) Chairman: The chairman shall preside at all conventions and 
Council meetings. He shall appoint all committees at the 
National Action Council and annual convention, and he shall 
be ex-officio member of all committees except the nominating 
committee. The chairman shall, upon the disability or vacan- 
cy of the national directorship, be empowered to act in his 
behalf until such time as the disability shall be removed or 
the vacancy filled by the National Action Council. 


b) First and Second Vice-Chairman: The First Vice-Chairman 
shall preside in the absence of the Chairman and the Second 
Vice-Chairman shall preside in the absence of the Chairman 
and the First Vice-Chairman. They shall perform such other 
duties as may be delegated to them by the Chairman. 


c) Secretary: The secretary shall be responsible for keeping 
a record of all council meetings and conventions. The secre- 
tary shall be responsible for the dissemination of Steering 
Committee, National Action Council, and Convention minutes 
to all affiliated chapter officers, up to five. 


a) Treasurer: The Treasurer shall be responsible for handling 
all funds in accordance with generally accepted accounting 
standards. He shall make regular reports to the Steering 
Committee, the National Action Council, and present a gene- 
ral report covering receipts and expenditures for the fiscal 
year to the Annual Convention. 


Article VIII. Nominations and Elections 


Section 1. The Chairman, First and Second Vice-Chairman, Secretary and 
Treasurer shall be elected by the Annual Convention. 


Section 2. Nominations for the officers to be elected at the Annual Con- 
vention shall be made by a nominating committee and by nominations from the 
floor. 

Section 3. Elections shall be by secret ballot and by a majority of votes 
cast. 


Article IX. The Convention 


Section 1. The Convention is the hignest governing body of CORE. 


Section 2. The Convention shall be composed of the national officers, dele- 


gates from the affiliated chapters and members of the National Action Council, 


provided that no person can vote in more than one of these capacities. 
Section 3. The Convention shall meet annually. 
Section 4. Each affiliated community chapter shall have a maximum of three 
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votes at the Convention and shall be guaranteed that maximum except where 
there are multiple chapters within a city. The chapter may apportion its 
votes, in whole numbers, as it chooses. Each college campus chapter shall 
have one vote at the National Convention. College campus chapters shall not 
be included in any formula which limits the number of potential votes in a 
city, except that the total votes allocated to college chapters in a city 
shall not exceed one half of the total number of votes allocated to comm- 


nity chapters in that city. 


a) There shall be a limitation of votes which the community 
chapters of any city may cast at the National Convention. 
The schedule for determining potential votes within a city 


shall be as follows: 


Population Potential Convention Votes q: 
Up to 2,000,000 10 } 
Over 2,000,000 20 4 


b) When the affiliation of a new chapter would increase the 
number of votes within a city beyond the constitutional 
limit, then the National Action Council shall distribute 
the votes in equal whole numbers among the chapters in 
that city, but in no event shall any community chapter 
have less than one or more than three votes. 


Section 5. Voting delegates must be active members of the affiliated 
chapter for which they cast their vote(s). 


Article X. National Action Council 
Section 1. The National Action Council shall consist of: 


a) The National Chairman 

b) The National Director 

c) Other National Officers: 
1) First Vice-Chairman 
2) Second Vice-Chairman 


ad) The Regional Vice Chairman from each of the five (5) 
geo hical regions. 
e) Two (2) representatives from each of the five 
geographical regions. 
f) Four (4) additional members elected by the aforemen- 
tioned twenty-one (21) National Action Council Members, 
at a meeting directly following the National Convention. 


Section 2. There will be a regional Vice-Chairman from each region 
elected by a majority vote of the National Convention, whose term shall 
be two (2) years. 


Section 3. Both regional representatives shall serve for a one year term. 
A majority vote of the convention shall be necessary to elect a representa- 
tive. 
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Section 4. Of the four additional members elected by the National Action © 
cil, all must be active members of affiliated chapters and no two shall 
be from the same chapter. Their term shall be one year. 


ion 5. ee I ee 
— conventions. 


Section 6. Multiple Chapters. In a city with three or more affiliated 
chapters the National Action Council may direct the chapters in that city 

to establish a coordinating body which will not affect the status or auton- 
omy of any chapter except that it may prohibit a chapter from taking uni- 
lateral action in city-wide affairs without approval of the majority of the 
chapters within that city. Such a coordinating council may also be directed 
to meet regularly to exchange information, to seek cooperation and to nego- 
tiate differences which may arise among the various chapters. 


Section 7. The National Action Council shall: be empowered to fill vacancies 
in office and shall meet in January, April, during tne week preceding the 
National Convention, and October, of each year, and more often if required 
at the call of any one of the following: 

a) National Chairman 

b) National Director 

c) 1/3 of the affiliated chapters 

a) 1/3 of the National Action Council 


Article XI. Steering Committee 


Section 1. A Steering Committee of the National Action Council shall con- 
sist of the following: 
a) National Chairman 
b) National Director 
c) Other National Officers 
l. First Vice-Chairman 
2. Second Vice-Chairman 
3. Secretary 
4, Treasurer 
dad) The Regional Vice-Chairmen 
e) Other members of the National Action Council in attendance. 


Sectior 2. Eight National Action Council members must be in attendance in 
order to hold an official Steering Committee meeting. 


Section 3. The Steering Committee shall meet not less than eight times a 
year, whenever practicable, on the last Saturday of the month of February, 
March, May, June, August, September, November, and December, and shall be 
the governing body of CORE between National Action Council meetings and 
conventions. Additional meetings of the Steering Committee may be called 
by. the National Chairman or the National Director. 


Section 4. In order to assure greater participation of National Officers 
and Regional Vice-Chairmen in important deliberative sessions, commensur- 
ate with their responsibility for National CORE policy, National CORE shall 
provide, if necessary, transportation and lodging for the following: 


ohn 


a) The National Chairman 
b) The National Director 
c) Other National Officers 
: l. First Vice-Chairman 
2. Second Vice-Chairman 
3. Secretary 
4. Treasurer 
a) The Regional Vice-Chairmen 
e) Any staff members whose attendance is deemed necessary by 


the National Director. 


Article XII. Regional Action Council 


Section 1. There shall be established in each of the five geographical re- _— 
gions of CORE a Regional Action Council consisting of the regional vice-chair- 
man, the regional representatives, the senior field secretary in the region | 

who shall be an ex-officio member, and four members who are active members of 

affiliated chapters in the region, no more than one from the same city, elect- 
ed by the delegates from the region at the National Convention, each delegate 

having the same number of votes as he has at the convention. 


Section 2. The Regional Action Council shall serve to coordinate activities — 
within the region; to initiate regional projects; to set up regional con- 
ferences; and to facilitate communication within the organization. The Re- 
gional Action Council shall also investigate and attempt to resolve within 
the region disputes within chapters and between chapters. Further, the Re- 
gional Action Council shall have the power of initial review and the power to 
uphold or reverse expulsion of member(s) by chapters within the region, and 
shall be available for advisory action to the National Action Council and its 
Steering Committee regarding chapter disaffiliations and chapter trusteeships. 


Section 3. The Regional Action Council shall be a subsidiary to the National 
Action Council and its Steering Committee. The Regional Action Council shall 
meet the second week of each month at such time and place as it designates, 
and shall report monthly its proceedings to the National Action Council and 
its Steering Committee. 


Article XIII. National Advisory Committee 


Section 1. The National Advisory Committee shall consist of individuals who 
will lend their advice, prestige and influence to promote the growth and wel- 


fare of CORE. : 


Section 2. Membership shall be conferred by either the Convention, the Na- 
tional Action Council or the Steering Committee. Members may be removed by 


action of the Convention. 
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Article XIV. Staff 
ry from CORE. 


shall serve at its pleasure, and who shall be the chief executive officer of 
CORE and be responsible for direction and coordination of staff and program. 


Section 3. All other professional staff personnel shall be appointed by the 
¢ Steering Committee on recommendation of the National Director. 


admitted to any chapter meeting at which they shall have authorized business. 
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Article XV. Parliamentary Procedure 


All decisions at duly constituted meetings of the National Organization shall 
be by Roberts of Order Revised, except as otherwise specifically modi- 
fied in this Constitution, and the Chairman shall appoint a parlimentarian at 
Conventions and Council meetings. 


Article XVI. Quorum 


sist of not fewer than one-third of the delegates seated at the Council or 
Convention. This rule may be suspended by the Chairman. All business con- 
sidered when this rule is suspended may be re-considered by a simple majority 
vote when there is a regular quorun. 


Article XVII. Finances 


Section 1. The fiscal year of the National Organization shall commence on 
July 1 of each year and end on May 31 of the following calendar year. 


Section 2. All local affiliated Chapters shall have the same fiscal year as 
the National Organization. 


Section 3. Each affiliated local chapter shall pay a $10.00 annual affilia- 
tion fee and ten cent of its gross income to the National Organization 
within thirty (30) days after the close of the fiscal year. 


Article XVIII. Amendments 


Section 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
accredited delegates present and voting at the Annual Convention. 


Section 1. The Staff shall consist of all persons receiving a full-time sala- 


Section 2. The National Action Council shall appoint a National Director, who 


Er tion 4. No professional staff member may be an active member of an affili- 
. # ated chapter or hold any elective office in CORE. Professional staff shall be 


A Quorum for the transaction of business at a Council or Convention shall con- 


| 


Section 2. This Constitution and any amendments thereto shall become effec- 
tive immediately upon adoption unless otherwise provided in the amendment. 


Article XIX. By-Laws 


By-Laws of the Congress of Racial Equality may be adopted by a majority vote 

of the Convention or by a 2/3 majority of the National Action Council. Prior 
to the adoption of a by-law by the Natioral Action Council, the National Ac- 

tion Council mist notify the chapters at least two weeks prior to its consid- 
eration. The by-laws shall be appended to the Constitution annually, after 


being approved by the Convention. 


Article XX. Constitution of Local Chapters 


Section 1. Each affiliated chapter shall operate under a constitution which 
has been approved by the Director of Organization, and which shall not be in 
conflict with the National Constitution or the CORE Rules for Action. Each 
revision of a local chapter constitution must be sent to the Director of Or- 
ganization who shall determine whether it is in conflict with the National 
Constitution or CORE Rules for Action. 


Section 2. Local constitutions shall define the process for granting active q 
and associate memberships: 4 
a) Active membership must be approved by not less than a majority 
of the members of an affiliated chapter at a regularly sched- 
uled meeting of the general membership. 
b) An active member mist have an understanding of the nature of 
CORE and the CORE Rules for Action. 


Section 3. Each local chapter constitution shall have a clause reading, . 


Any provision of this constitution which is in conflict with the constitu- 
tion of National CORE shall be invalid." 


Article XXI 


If any part of this constitution conflicts with the laws of the United States 1 
or of any State, the remainder parts of this constitution shall be unaffected HY 
thereby and remain in full force and effect. 
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BY-LAWS 
of the 

CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
(As compiled by the National Action Council) 


I. REGIONAL ORGANIZATION. Regional Organization may be established 


within the organizational framework of the National CORE organization. Chap- 
ters in any region desiring to form a regional organization will inform the 
National Office of their plans with details of the planned organization. If 
a regional group of chapters applies to the National Office for such region- 
al organization, and the National Action Council does not give its approval, 
then further action by the nal group will be postponed until the next 
Convention. (CONVENTION 1950 


IT. LOCAL CHAPTER POLICY. 


1. All chapters mst submit to national CORE for approval the names 
by which they will be identified. (Action Committee 1961) 


2. An individual who lives in one area and works in another may af- 
filiate with either CORE chapter he desires, rather than being confined to 
the chapter of his residential area. (Action Committee, October 12, 1961) 


3. Every affiliated chapter must report annually at least three 
months prior to Convention, a list of all active chapter members, officers, 
committees and must include an outline of chapter policy and practice for 
granting active membership. Such a report will include the most recent re- 
vision a chapter constitution and by-laws. (National Action Council 
Feb. 19 


4, No local chapter is to engage in joint activity with other or- 
ganizations unless that joint activity has been discussed and approved at 
a duly constituted meeting of the local CORE chapter. (Convention 1957) 


5. Local chapters are to issue active membership only after pro- 
spective members have been screened, the screening procedure to be estab- 
lished in the local constitution. (convention 1957 | 


6. All CORE chapters endorsing issues or lending organizational 
support mist do so in their own name and not in the name of the Congress 
of Racial Equality. (National Action Council 1963) 


7. ‘In the event of complaints received within 30 days of alleged 
irregularities in the conduct of an election wherein chapter or unit of- 
ficers are involved, the National Director, or his agent, may after inves- 
tigation, cause to be held, under his supervision, new elections if one or 
more of the following circumstances hold: 

le. requested by the candidates 
2. requested by 30% of the active members in 
good standing 
3. requested by the Director of Organization 
4. indicated in trusteeship situations 
(National Action Council, Nov. 1963) 
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III. NATIONAL PROJECTS 


1. Projects may be developed by the national organization and pre- 
sented to the chapters for implementation as needed. Any chapter may re- 
frain from participating in such a national project; but when a chapter 
does participate it mist accept the national organization's program of ac- 
tion. In no case may a chapter take action contrary to the policy of the 

ject, and in no case may a chapter publicly oppose such a project. 
letcerend Committee, June 19, 1964) 


2. All CORE activities on a nation-wide basis, whether initiated 


by national CORE or a local chapter mist be originally coordinated through 
the national office. (National Action Council, December 1962) | ‘i; 


3. All press releases on national projects mist be cleared with 
the national office. (National Action Committee, January 26, 1962) 


IV. HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS. High school students may generally be 
used in local projects, depending on local circumstances. It is CORE poli- 
cy that persons under 18 years of age be used only on projects within their 
state. It is general CORE policy not to affiliate high school groups to 
the national body. However, there are three circumstances in which high 


school groups might be associated with CORE: 


l. Organizations that are primarily, but not exclusively made up 
of high school students may apply for affiliation on the same basis as any 


other chapter. 


2. High School branches may be organized by already existing 
chapters. In this case, the high school group would become a part of the 
older CORE chapter and would not affiliate with the national organization. 
Certain specifications or suggestions would have to be worked out for the 
relationship between the high school chapter and the community CORE group. 


3- Other high school groups which want to work with CORE mist re- 
ceive permission from CORE in order to call themselves a student committee 
in support of CORE or by some similar name and then may cooperate with 
national and local CORE without affiliation. 

(National Council, February 1962) 


~ 


V. NATIONAL CONVENTION 


1. That the nominating committee nominate at least two persons 


for each office and that they be listed in alphabetical order. 
(Convention 1963) 


2. There should be a form of certification of delegates to the 
Convention; and there shall be a credentials committee chaired by the 
secretary. (National Action Council, December 1962) 
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VI. NATIONAL CONSTITUTION. The constitution mist be re-issued every 


time it is amended. (Convention 1958) 


VII. POLITICAL RESTRICTIONS. 


1. Persons owing allegiance to Commmist, fascist and/or totalitari- 
an philosophies shall be excluded from active membership. (Convention 1957) 


2. No chapter shall be accepted as an affiliate of the Congress of 
Racial Equality, if it is known to be Commmist controlled. If a member 
chapter becomes Communist controlled during its period of affiliation, such 


@ group will be dropped from membership in the federation of CORE. 
(Convention 1948) 


3. CORE chapters may not involve their organizations in political 
campaigns; all political work must be carried on as individuals. CORE 
members have the right to engage in political activities as individuals, 
but CORE as an organization is non-political. (Convention 1959). 


VIII. FINANCES. 


1. CORE shall not make substantial contributions to other organiza- 
tions, except under unusual circumstances. (Convention 1957) 


2. Only those persons authorized by the national office may collect 
funds in the name of CORE, and all chapters are given blanket authorization 
to collect funds. The national office shall make an effort to inform local 
chapters of persons authorized to raise money in their local area. 

(National Council, February 1962) 
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cle I. Name 


Zant: zation ‘shall be know, as the Congress of Racial Equality, Inmc., and shall be ab- 
breviated as CORE. 


Article II. Purposes and Nature 


Section 1. The purpose for which this organization has been formed and for which it exists 
is to abolish discrimination based upon skin color, race, religion or nesional origin, stress 


ing nonviolent, direct action methods. 


Section 2. CORE is a national multiracial membership organization composed of affiliated 
chapters, and of direct national individual associate (contributing) members. It shall re- 
present the affiliated chapters and associate members on a national level and give voice to 


their convictions and ideals. 


Artitze III. Membership 


Section 1. Any person holding active membership in any affiliated chapter, all National Ofei 
ficers and members of the National Action Council are active members. 


Section 2. Any person who supports national CORE financially ssa&inabional associate member 
unless he wishes to be considered only a contributor. 


Section 3. Active membership shall net be available to any person who: 
a) associates himself with any other group or organization which expounds a 
philosophy which is inimical or in contradiction to the fundamental principles 


of CORE; 
b) persistently violates the CORE Rules for Action; or 
c) attempts to subvert the CORE group through allegiance to other groups or 


organizations. 


Section 4. a) The National Action Council or its Steering Committee may hold a hearing on 
the eligibility for continued membership of any active member and shall be em=- 
powered to make such rules and regulations as it may deem necessary for the 
conduct of such a hearing. 

b) At least two weeks prior to such a hearing, the National Director must inform 
the active member in writing of the charges against him and must vequest a 
written statement from the member and from the chapter of which he is a membery 

c) The said member shall have the right to present testimony and witnesses in his) 
behalf. 

c)If his membership in CORE is found to be in violation of the restrictions con- 
tained in this articlex, the Steering<Committee or the National Action Council 
shall remove him from membership and exclude him from participation in nationd 
and local CORE groups. Within thirty (30) days after receipt of the decision 
by the Steering Committee or National Action Council to remove him from member 
ship, he shall have the right to file notice of appeal in writing to the 
National Chairman at the National CORE Office and make hia appeal to the | 
National Action Council if excluded by the Steering Committee, or to bhe Con- 
vention if excluded by the National Action Council, and the decision of the 


of the Convention shall be final. 


Section 5. Any active member removed from an affiliated chapter by that chapter for whatever 
reason has the right first to appeal that ruling to the Regional Action Comncil of 
the region where the chapter is located, and may then further appeal such wemoval to 
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the Steering Committee, then to the next meeting of the National Action Council, 
and then to the Convention, whose decision shall be final. The Regional Action 
Council must inform the affiliated chapter of its intent to hold such a hearing 
and must request a written statement and presentation of witnesses from the af- 


filiated chapter. 


f 
Article IV. / Affiliatéon 

A/ : 
Section 1. Local action groups may be affiliated by the annual Convention, the National Action 
Council, or the Steering Committee. In order to apply for affiliation, a local action group 
must: 1) give written notice t6 thecDirector of Organization of intent to organize and apply 
for affiliation as a CORE chapter; 2) operate for ninety (90) days following the filing of theV 
notice of this intent; and 3) have at least ten (10“abiibers . Its application for affiliation 
must be accompanied by the affiliation form, an acceptable constitution, and payment of a non- 
refundable ten dollar fee. Before the National Action Council or the Steering Committee may 
consider such,an application for affiliation, it must have a repprt and recommendation in writ 
ing from the Prrector of Brganization. The National Action Council or Steering Committee must 
take action the application within sixty (60) days after the receipt of the application fér 


affiliation. Any itted fy the group which applies for affiliation is to receive a written cop - 


of the report .submitte the National Office, stating whether affiliation has been recommended 
or not. If affiliation is not recommended, the report should state clearly why and should offer 
suggestion$for correctiong Once affiliation has been denied, the local action group shall have 
the right to request another visit from a Field Secretary. If the visit is not granted within 
three months after the request, the local action group shall have the right to appeal tothe 


National Action Council. 


Section 2. Each affiliating group shall be known as the Committee of Racial Equality and shall 
be abbreviated as CORE, or a chapter of the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), and each group 
must accept the CORE Rules for Action and the national CORE constitution. At least one repre- 
sentative of National CORE shall visit the prespective group and report on it to the Birector 


of @rganization before affiliation. 


Section 3. In the case of a city where a local action group applies for affiliation and one or 
more CORE chapters is already affiliated, the existing CORE chapter(s) shall be given the op- 
portunity to make a statement and present witnesses relating to the application for affiliation 
of the new group, and the new group may be affiliated only by a 2/3 majority of those members 
voting at a meeting of the National Action Council or by the National Convention. 


Section 4. National CORE, or any of its affiliated chapters, may cooperate with other organiza- 
tions, but may not affiliate with any organization when such affiliation requires National CORE | 


Q orLany of its chapters to 2 ae their autonomy. 


Add ae | glepbee Krtiele eal ph eaffiliation and Suspension 
; | NT 


Section kL. An affi fated,chapter May_be disafffiliated by the Steering Committee 
Action Coun iff the chapter has ce&sed tojcarry on nonyfolent directiacti 
violation of tBéby-laws_-of the national osganization; or fails below ten_attive members; or co 


\_ justice ana” akes positions on matters not fife pertaining to the eivil rights struggle for 


justice and“human dygnity. 


Section 2. Such disaffiliation by the Steering Committee may be appeals to the next meeting of 
the National Action Council and then to the convention, and such disaffiliation by the National 
Action Council may be appealed to the next convention. The decision of the convention shall be 


final. 


Section 3. An affiliated chapter may be suspended by the national director acting upon the u- 
nanimous instruction of the national chairman and the national vice-bhairm&n n for any one or 


more of the following reaons: — S | 
: Choe min 


(Muro \ 


“~ 


Article V& Disaffiliation and Suspension 


section 1. An affiliated local chapter may be disaffiliated by the Steering 
Committee or the National Action Council if: the chapter has ceased to carry 
on nonviolent direct action; or takes action not in accordance with CORE Rules 
for Action; or acts in violation of the local or ndtional Constitution; or 
acts in violation of the by-laws of the national organization; or fails to 
follow the duly authorized instructions of the National Action Council, the 
Steering Committee, or the National Director; or falls below ten active mem- 
bers; or consistently takes positions on matters not directly pertaining to 
the civil rights struggle for justice and human dignity. 
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1) violation of the CORE Rules for Action; 2) acts in violation of the local 
constitution, national consitution or by-laws; 3) failure to follow the duly 
authorized instructions of the National Action Council, Steering Committee, or 

the national director; 4) consistently takes positions on matters not directly pct 
pertaining to the civil rights struggle for justice and dignity. If the national 
chaimman or either of the national vice-chairmen are members of the chapter in 
chapter in question, his vote shall not be necessary to instruct the national 
director regarding suspension of that affiliated chapter. Such suspension shall 
be in effect until the next meeting of the National Action Council or its 

Steering Committee, 
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but shall in 
no case exceed a period of thirty (30) days. The suspension may be extended 
for a maximum of an additional thrity (30) days by the National Action Council 
or its Steering Committee. During the term of such a suspension, the chapter 
shall engage in no public activities and make no public statements without 

the written consent of the national director. 
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Section 4. Any affiliated local chapter upon failure for two years to submit emp consti- 
tutional assessments due national CORE shall be declared delinquent and ineligible 
to vote at convention. 


Article VI. / Trusteeship 
f 
Section 1. An affiliated local chapter may be placed under trusteeship: 1) when requested by 
a majority of the koverning board of that chapter or by petition of 30% of the active 
members of the chapter; or 2) when a chapter, in a public activity has acted in vi>'a: 
violation of the CORE Rules for Action; or 3) when a chapter has come under the 
domination of a group or organization which expounds a ph@losophy which is inimical 
or in contradiction to the fumdamental principles of CORE; Or 4) where the officers 
or members of the chapter are so divided as to be unable to conduct the affairs of 
the chapter; or 5) where the finances of the chapter are negligently handled, or | 
there is a misuse of funds, or the finances of the chapter are not kept in accordance 
\ with reasonable bookkeeping practices. 


Section 2. Such trusteeship may be invoked, following a hearing, by a 2/3 vote of the Steering 
Committee or by a majority of the National Action Council upon the written recommend- 
ation of the National Director. At least two weeks prior to the hearing,the chapter 
must be presented in writing with the charges. The chapter shall have the “— to 
present testimony and wibhesses in its own behalf at this hearing. 


Section 3. The trustee shall be the National Director and he may appoint any deputy or deputies 
to act in £khis place and stead. The trustee shall: 


@) have ahd assume all the powers of all the officers of said chapter as set forth 
in the chapter constitution, or any by-laws, or any other empowering document of 
said chapter; and in order to carry out said duty, he shall keep all necessary rec- 
ords and accounts and appoint such necessary assistants as to assist him to carry 
out these functions; and expend necessary funds for such purpose; 


officers of the chapter and to conduct elections in the chapter, undeysuch terms 


b) be empowered to request the Steering Committee to terminate the a of any 
n of all 


and conditions as may be determined with due regard to the preservati 
rights of the members of said chapter; 


c) demand that all membership lists, records, books of accounts, bank books, and cash | 
and other assegés of said chapter be turned over th the National Director and that 
the present holders of them shall sign or execute any and all documents and assign- 
ments necessary for the National Director to carry our his duties hereunder; 


d) use full power to preserve the assets of said chapter, pay alliits debts now 


a) Chairman: 


e) advise with and make recommendations to the Steering Committee as to any pro- 
blems existing and the extent to which he has received or failed to receive all 
necessary cooperation to carry out his duties hereunder. 
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or in the future and to collect sums due and owing from all sources either from 
members or otherwise, to receive all gifts or donations, whether in money or pro- 
perty, and to deposit or place same in a bank of his own choosing, and in his name 
as Trustee; that he shall dispense all necessary sums in his capacity as Trustee. 
The authorization for the disposition of all chapter funds shall only be at the 
direction of the national director. 


Section 4. Such trusteeship shall last for ninety (90) days from the date of the resolution 
| instituting the trusteeship unless sooner terminated by the Steering Committee or 
the National Action Council upon the recommendation of the national director. At 
the first and each subsequent meeting of the National Adtion Council following the 
imposition of the trusteeship, it must be submitted for National Action Council 
action, and the chapter shall have the right to present testimony and witnesses. 


Article VII, / Officers and Duties 
| 


Section 1.. The national officers of CORE shall be: Chairman, First and Second Vice-Chairman, 
Secretary, and Treasurer. 


~~ Section 2. Duties of the officers: 


The chairman shall preside at all conventions and Council meetings. 
He shall appoint all committees at the National Action Council and 
annual convention, and he shall be ex-officio member of all commitees 
except the nominating committee. The chairman shall, upon the dis- 
ability or vacancy of the national directorship, be empowered to act 
in his behalf until such time as the disability shall be removed or 
the vacancy filled by the National Action Council. 


b) First and Second Vice-Chairman: The First Vice-Chairman shall preside in the 


c) Secretary: 


d) Treasurer: 


Section 3. Elections shall be by secret ballot and by a majority of votes cast. 


absence of the Chairman and the Second Vice-Chairman shall preside 
in the absence of the Chairman and the First Vice-Chairman. They 
shall perform such other duties as may be delegated to them by the 
Chairman. 


The secretary shall be responsible for keeping a record of all council 
cil meetings and conventions. The secretary shall be responsible for 
the dissemination of Steering Committee, National Action Council, and 
Convention minutes to all affiliated chapter officers, up to five. 


The Treasurer shall be responsible for handling all funds in accord- 
ance with generally accepted accounting standards. He shall make 
regular reports to the Steering Committee, the National Action Coun- 
cil, and present a general report covering receipts and expenditures 
for the fiscal year to the Annual Convention. 


Article VIII, # Nominations and Elections 
‘a 


Section 1. The Chairman, First and Second Vice-Chairman, Secretary and Treasurer shall be elected 
by the Annual Convention. 


Section 2. Nominations for the officers to be elected at the Annual Convention shall be made 
by a nominating committee and by nominations from the floor. 


Article Def The Convention 


Section 1. The Convention &s the highest governing body of CORE. 


Section 2. The Convention shall be composed of the national officers, delegates from the af- 
filiated chapterSand members Of the National Action Council, provided that no person 
can vote in more thagone of these capacities. 


Section 3. The Convention shall meet annually. 


Section 4. Each affiliated community chapter shall have a maximum of three (votes at the Con- 
vention and shall be guaranteed that maximum except where there multiple chap- 
ters within a city. The chapter may apportion its votes, in whole numbers, as it 
chooses. Each college campus chapter shall have one votegZat the National Convention. 
College campus chapters shall not be included in any formula which limits the num- 
ber of potential votes in a city, except that the total votes allocated to college 
chapters in a city shall not exceed one half of the total number of votes allocated . 
to community chapters in that city. 


a) There shall be a limitation of votes which the community chapters of any city 
may cast at the National Convention. The schedule for determining potential votes 
within a city shall be as follows: 


Population | Potential Convention Votes 
Up to 2,000,000 10 
Over 2,000,000 20 


b) When the affiliation of a new chapter would increase the number of votes within 
a city beyond the constitutional limit, then the National Action Council shall dis- 
tribute the votes in equal whole numbers among the chapters in that city, but in no 
event shall any community chapter have less than one or more than three votes. 


Section 5. Voting delegates must be active members of the affiliated chapter for which they 
cast their vote(s). 


Article X ud National Action Council 
F 
Section 1. The National Action Council shall consist of: 


A. The National Chairman 
B. The National Director 
C. Other National Officers: 
1) First Vice-Chairman 
2) Second Vice-Chairman 
3) Secretary 
4) Treasurer 
D. The Regional Vice Chairman from each of the five (5) geographical regions. 
E. fwon(2) representatives from each of the five geographical regions. 
F. Four (4) additional members elected by the aforementioned twenty-one (21) National — 
Action Council Members, at a meeting directly following the National Convention. 


Section 2. There will be a regional Vice-Chairman from each region elected by a majority vote 
of the National Convention, whose term shall be two (2) years. 


Section 3. Both regional representatives shall serve for a one year term. A majority vote of 
the convention shall be necessary to elect a representative. 


~siaeaeaeens 


Section 4. Of the four additional members elected by the National Action Council, all must be 
active members of affiliated chapters and no two shall be from the same chapter. 
Their term shall be one year. 


section 5. The Nation&i Action Council shall be the governing body of CORE between conventions. 
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Section 6. Multiple Chapters. In a city with three or more affiliated chapters the National 


tebeslor7 


section /. The National Action Council shall be @mpowered to fill vacancies in office and shall 


Action Council may direct the chapters in that city to establish a coordinating body 
which will not affect the status or autonomy of any chapter except that it may pro- 
hibit @ 2g@@er from taking unilateral action in city-wide affairs without @i® ap-. 
_proval of the majority of the chapters within that city. Such a coordinating council 
may also be directed to meet regularly to exchange information, to seek cooperation 
and to negotiate differences which may arise among the various chapters. 


meet in January, April, during the week preceeding the National Convention, and October, 


Section l. A ‘Steering Committee of the National Action Council shall consist of the following: 


of each year, and more oftey if required at the call of any one of the following: 
A. National Chairman 

B. National Director 

C. 1/3 of the affiliated chapters 

D. 1/3 of the National Action Council 


Article XI,4 Steering Committee 
AS 


A. 
B. National Director 
S 


D. The Regional Vice-Chairmen 
E. Other members of the National Action Council in attendance. 


Section 2. Bight National Action Council members must be in attendance in order to hold an 


National Chairman 


Other National Officers 
1. First Vice-Chairman 
2. Second Vice- Chairman 
3. Secretary 

4. Treasurer 


official Steering Committee meeting. 


Section 3. The Steering Committee shall meet not less than eight times a year, whenever practi- 


Section 4. In order to assure greater participation of National Officers and Regional Vice- 


cable, on the last Saturday of the month of February, March, May, June, August, Sep- 
tember, November, and December, and shall be the governing body of CORE between 
National Action Council meetings and conventions. Additional meetings of the Steer- 
ing Committee may be called by the National Chairman or the National Director. 


“A. «The National Chairman 
B 
C 


Chairman in important deliberative sessions, commensurate with their responsibility 
for National CORE policy, National CORE shall provide, if necessary, transportation 
and lodging for the following: 


. The National Director 
Other National Officers 
1. First Vice-Ghairman 
2. Second Vice-Chairman 
3. . Secretary 
=k, Treasurer 
The Regional Vice-Chairmen 
Any staff members whose attendance is deemed necessary by the National Director. 


eo 
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Article sla Regional Action Council 


Section 1. There shall be established in each of the five geographical regions of CORE a 
Regional Action Council consisting of the regional vice-chairman, the regional 
representatives, the senior field secretary in the region who shall be an ex- 
officio member, and four members who are active members of affiliated chapters 
in the region, no more that one from the same city, elected by the delegates from 
the region at the National Convention, each delegate having the same number of 


votes as he has at the convention. 


section 2. The Regional Action Council shall serve to coordinate activities within the 
region; to initiate regional projects; to set up regional], conferences; and to 
facilitate communication within the organization. The R@ional Action Council 
shall also investigate and attempt to resolve within the-region disputes within 
chapters and between chapters. Further, the Regional Action Council shall have 
the power of initial review and the power to uphold or reverse expulsion of mem- 
ber(s) by chapters within the region, and shall be available for advisory action 
to the National Action Council and its Steering Committee regarding chapter dis- 


affiliations and chapter trusteeships. 


Section 3. The Regional Action Council shall be a subsidiary to the National Action Council 
and its Steering Committee. The Regional Action Council shall meet the second 

week of each month at such time and place@ as it designates, and shall report month 
ly its proceedings to the National Action Council and its Steering Committee. 


Article xT f National Advisory Committee 
L 


Section 1. The National Advisory Committee shall consist of individuals who will lend their 
advice, prestige and influence to promote the growth and welfare of CORE. 


Section 2. Membership shall be conferred by either the Convention, the National Action Coun- 
cil or the Steering Committee. Members may be removed by action of the Convention. 


Article X Staff 


Section 1. The Staff shall consist of all persons receiving a full-time salary from CORE. 


Section 2. The National Action Council shall appoint a National Director, who shall serve 
at its pleasure, and who shall be the chief executive officer of CORE and be res- 


ponsible for direction and coordination of staff and program. 


Section 3. All other professional ataff personnel shall be appointed by the Steering Committe 
on recommendation of the National Director. | 


Section 4. No professional staff member may be an active member of an affiliated chapter or 
hold any elective office in CORE. Professional staff shall be admitted to any 


chapter meeting at which they shall have authorized business. 


Article XV: f Parliamentary Procedure 
AS 
All-decisions at duly constituted meetings of the National Organization shall be by Roberts 


oie gf Order Revised, except as otherwise specifically modified in this Constitution, and 
e Chairman shall appoint a parlimentarian at Conventions and Council meetings. — | 
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Article XVI, J Quorum 
A‘ 
A Quorum for the transaction of business at a Council or Convention shall consist of not fewer 
than one-third of the delegates seated at the Council or Convention. This rule may be suspended 


by the Chairman. All business considered when this rule is suspended res a 
majority vote when there is a regular quorun. re ~- Covi ed 


Simpl 
Article XVII, / Finances 
A’ 
Section 1. The fiscal year of the National Organization shall commence on July 1 of each year 
and end on May 31 of the following calendar year. 


Section 2. All local affiliated Chapters shall have the same fiscal year as the National Or- 
genization. 


Section 3. Each affiliated local chapter shall pay a $10.00 annual affiliation fee and ten per- 
cent of its gross income to the National Organization within thirty (30) days after 


the close of the fiscal year. 
Article XVIII. a Amendments 
TA 


Section 1. This Consitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the accredited delegates 
_present and voting at the Annual Convention. 


Section 2. This Constitution and any amendments thereto shall become effective immediately 
upon adoption unless otherwise provided in the amendment. 


Article XIxe/ By-Laws 


majority vote of the Convention 


a 2/3 majority of the National Action Council. Prior the adoption of a by-law by the 
must notify the chapters at least two weeks prior to its consideration. The by-law 
eo to the Constitution annually, after being approved by the Convention. 


Article XX - Constitution of Local Chapters 


Section 1. Each affiliated chapter shall operate under a constitttion which has been approved 
es by the Director of Organization, and which shall not be in conflict with the National 

Constitution or the CORE Rules for Action. Each revision of a local chapter cons- 

titution must be sent to the Director of Organization who shall determine whether it 


is in conflict with the National Constitutiong or CORE Rules for Action. 


Section 2. Local constitutions shall define the process for granting active and associate mem- 


berships. 
a) Active membership must be approved by not less than a majority of the members of 
an affiliated chapter at a regularly scheduled meeting of the general membership. 


b) An active member must have an understanding of the nature of CORE and the CORE 
Rules for Action. 


Section 2 Each local chapter constitution shall have a clause reading, “Any provision of this 
| constitution which is in conflict with the constitution of National CORE shall be in- 


valid.” 


Article XXI 


if any part of this constitution conflicts with the laws of the United States or of any State, 
the remainder parts of this constitution shall be unaffected thereby and remain in full force am 


effect. 


CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
(As cnnnitbad by the National Action Council) 


a). “mabe Organization may be 

9a) framework of the National CORE 
organization. Chapters in any rembeh desiring to form a regional 
organization will inforin thé Natdeael Offies of their plans with details 
of the planned organization: If regional lies to 


‘the National Office for such 
Council does ‘not give its 8PE rove e "a 


Poles “As idaighand Gai ead’ Ye tetichds Comite Be 
the names by Waich® they will ‘be ‘identified, {Action Committee apts 


re ‘An individual who lives in one area and works “in another 
may enue with either CORE chapter he desires, rather than Sy 
. confined to the chapter of his residential ares. - (Action Commi 
October 12, 1961) 


| 23) Every apes ttatied elation mst sesoet Sisduittthy’ at bs 

three months prior to Convention, a list of all active aston 3 

officers, committees and must inelude en outline of heehee M81: | 

practice for’ Granting ‘active p. Such a report a | 

the most ‘recent revision of the chapter constitution and “Yy-lew National | 
Action Council Feb. 1964) 


2: No local chapter-is-to engage in Joint activity with other ; 
organizations unless that joint activity has béen discussed end ‘approved " 
= constituted meeting of the local CORE chapter. 


Se ‘Cisse cnepiase aie es Diels eikcte eemmaceag ay aced 
A pecepecties members have been screened, the screening orn bog be 
established ‘in ‘the Yseal Constitution. (Convention 1957 = 


S Ci All CORE. hapten endi , ee g : de'sues ‘or lending tildnsitslesicxin 
cuppert mist da 90 in their own name ; not in the name of the Congress . 
of Racial’ Equality. “(National Acti Lon ‘Council 1963) | 


oe ee In the event of complaints ieaivet within 30 edie of 
rréguiarities’ in ‘the conduct of an election wherein chapter 
or unit officers aré involved; the National Director, or his. agent; - 
after investigation, cause to be held, under his supervision, new” 
elections if one or more of the following circumstances hold: 


(continued) 


June 23, 1964 


requested by the candidates 
Requested by. 30 of the active members in. 
good standing, 
requested by the, Director of Organization 
ship. situations 
| eticrel Action Council, Nov.1963) 


) rs" a 
chapters“the Natigual 
city $6 establish 
or gutonomy offany chapter 
aking unilgteral action 
majority 9f the chap 


cooperation and to 


Tl 2% _NATIONAL PROJECTS 


1. Projects may be developed by the national organization 
and presented to the chapters for implementation as needed. Any chapter 
may refrain from participating in such a national project; but when a 
chapter does participate it: mst accept the national organization's 
program of action. In no c&se may a chapter take action contrary: to the 
policy of the project, and in no case may a chapter publicly oppose 
such a project. etcee tie Committee, June 19, 1964) 


2. All CORE activities on a nation-wide basis, wuether 
initiated by national CORE or a local chapter must be originally coordi- 
nated through the national office. (National Action Council, December 1962) 


3. All press releases on naticnal projects must be cleared 
with the national office. (National Action Committee, January 26, 1962) 


ii HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS. High school students may generally 
be used in local projects, depending on local circumstances. It is 
CORE policy that persons under 18 years of age be used only on projects 
within their state. It is general CORE policy not. to affiliate high 
school groups to the national body. However, there are three circun- 
stances in which high school groups might be associated with CORE: 


1. Organizations that are primarily » but not exclusively 
made up of high school students: may apply for affiliation on the. 
same basis as any other chapter. | 


(continued) 


«Si 
By-Laws | | June 23, 196% 


2. High School branches may be organized by already existing 
chapters. In this: case,.the high school group would becoiie’a part of 

the older CORE chapter and would not affiliate with the national organi- — 
zation. Certain specifications or suggéstions would have to be worked 
out’ for the relationship: between the high school chapter end the  _ 
community CORE group. ) 


a That the. nominating committee nominate at least two > 
persons for each office and that they be listed in alphabetical order. 
(Convention 1963) 


2. There should be a form of certification-of delegates to | 
the Convention; and there shall be a credentials committee chaired 
by the secretary. (National Action Council, December 1962) 


ee: 


3,“ Minutes of the Steering 
Piliated’local chapters. /(National A 


ZL vege, NATIONAL CONSTITUTION. The constitution mst be re- 
issued every time it is amended. (Convention 1958) 


iT 3 POLITICAL RESTRICTIONS. 


1. Persons owing allegiance to Communist, fascist and/or 
totalitarian philosophies shall be excluded from active membersijip. 


(Convention 1957) 


2. No chapter shall be accepted as an affiliate of the 
Congress of Racial Equality, if it is known to be Communist controlled. 
If a member chapter becomes Communist controlled during its period of 
affiliation, such a group will be from membership in the 
federation of CORE. (Convention 1948 


(continued) 
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By-Laws June 23, 1964 


3 CORE, chapters. aay. notidavolve: theie: cegunisatdens’ in 
political campaigns; all political work must be carried on as in- 
dividuals. CORE members have the right to engage in political activities 
as individuals, but CORE As an organization is non-political. (Convention 


1959) 


TLL E_ FINANCES. 


1. CORE shall not make substantial ohatetbutiens to other — 
organizations, except under unusual circumstances. (Convention! 1957) 


2. Only those persons authorized by the national office may 
collect funds in the name of CORE, and all chapters are given blanket. 
authorization to collect funds. The national office shall make an 
effort to inform local chapters of persons authorized to raise money 
in their local area. / (Wational Council, February 1962) 


MEMORANDUM 


CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
38 Park Row 

New York City, N. Y¥. 10038 
22 September 1964 


Affiliated CORE Chapters 


FROM: Gordon R. Carey, Assistant to the National Director 


Re: osed By-Law 
Article XIX of the National Constitution entitled By-laws reads: 


"By-laws of the Congress of Racial Equality may be adopted 
by a majority vote of the Convention or by a 2/3 majority 
of the National Action Council, Prior to the adoption of 
a by-law by the National Action Council, the National Ace 
tion Council must notify the chapters at least two weeks 
prior to its consideration. The by-laws shall be append- 
ed to the Constitution = after being approved by 
the Convention," 


The following proposed by~law will be brought before the October meeting 
of the National Action Council for consideration: 


"No chapter, nor any officer or officers, nor any member or 
members thereof, nor anyone on their behalf, shall form or 
cause to be formed a corporation, in any jurisdiction what- 
soever, which includes in its name or title, or any part 
thereof, the words "CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY", “COMMIT- 

TEE OF RACIAL EQUALITY", "CORE" or any combination of words 
the first letters of which spell "C.0.R.E.", and any such 
corporation presently and or hereafter in existence shall 
be dissolved by the chapter or chapters so effected." 


This memorandum serves to comply with notice as required by the Constitue- 
tion. Any chapter wishing to express opinions on the proposed by-law 
should send its views to the national office marked to my attention. In 
the event that the by-law is passed, it will be noted in the minutes of 
the meeting sent to the chapter. 
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Revised Const. tit ton 


CORE - Congres: of Racial’ Bquolity 


ig ee expat anbsan shall be mown as : the fiongeies of Racial manastty, tne, and 
: q eye 5 - shall be abbreviated as | CORE Piel 


: ee Section 1. The purpose for which this ‘igeiidahton hag been formed and for 
| which it exists. is to abolish discrimination based upon skin color, race, re- a 
eB ligion or national origin, stressing nonviolent ; direct action methods. —. tf 


Booyae. — CORE is a national mitiracta2 member ship organization. composed of... 

chapters, ‘dha of direct national individual associate (contributing) 
eo | t shall represent the affiliated chapters and associate members on a = 
; national level and give voice to their convictions and ideals. ~~ Vs 
| 


aus 


ip | Section 1. Any person holding active member ship in any affiliated. chapter, oll ‘ 
4 National Officers ane members of the National Action COURS are active members. 


Membershi 


; Section. 2. Any person whe supports national CORE financially is a netional:: 
" associate member unless he wishes to be considered only a vimascainsa ban the 


: Seskion 3. Active ‘membership shall not be available to any person who (a) : 
: associates himself with any other group or organization which expounds a philoso- | 
-< phy which is inimical or in contradiction to the fundamental principles of CORE; — 


-(b) =) violates the CORE Rules for Action; or (c) attempts to subvert 
the E grour | Chrough allegiance to other groups or organizations: 


: Section. 4, The Steering Committee , as it deems necessary, may hold a 2 hearing 
on the eligibility for continued membership of any active member. The Steering 
cates ~~ Committee mist inform the affiliated chapter in question of its intent and mist 
i request a written statement from the affiliated chapter. If his membership in 
* ca 4 sac is found. to be An, Violatitn.af the restrictions contained in this article, the 
: ing Lt a11 then remove him from membership and exclude him from 
: canis aaie in National and local CORE groups. Within thirty-(30)-days after 
4 | receipt of the decision by the Steering Committee to remove him from active mem- 
i bership, he shall have the right to file an appeal to the next meeting of the ~ 3 
+ National Action Council or Convention , and the decision of the Council or Con- j 
vention shall be # nes : : : 


; : Section 5. eas 2 sbiv e REO removed from an affiliated chapter for whatever 
it reason may appeal such removal to the Steering Committee and the next Council 
ae or Convention, whose decision shall be final. The Steering Committee mst in- 
} suite form the affiliated chapter in: question of its intent and mst request a writ- 
Be | ten statement trom: = \ affiliated wi can | 
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Article IV. Affiliations 


# Section 1. Local action groups may be affiliated by the Anmal Convention, Mh 
the National Action Council, or the Steering Committee. In order to apply | : 
for affiliation, a local group mst have been in existence at least one month 
and have ten members. Its application mst be accompanied by the affiliation 
form, and an acceptable constitution, and nd payment of non-refundable ten dollars 
fee. Each affiliating group shall be known as the Committee of Racial Equality 3 
and shall be abbreviated. CORE, or as a chapter of the Congress of Racial Equality — wig 
(CORE), and each group must accept the CORE Rules for Action and the National 
Constitution. At least one representative of National CORE (two when possible) 

psy shall visit the prospective group and report on it to the national organization ~ es. 

oa before affiliation. In the case ofa metropolitan area, where a new group ap- 

plies and one or more CORE chapters is already affiliated, the existing. : 
be Chapter(s) shall be given an opportunity to make a statement ee to the 
arplication for affiliation of. the new ‘group. : 3 fe ck 


2 lin 


Section 2, National CORE, or any of its affiliated, chapters may cooperate . ie ee 
with other organizations; "but. may not affiliate with any organization when such | 
affiliation requires National ‘CORE. or PRY of its chapters to en their 

autonomy .. 


Article V. Disaffilietion 


Section 1. Affiliated Chapters may be disaffiliated by the Steering Committee : 
if the group has ceased to carry on CORE-type action; fails -to file reports with : 
National CORE; takes action not in accordance with CORE Rules for Action; acts 2 edd 
in violation of this constitution; fails to support National CORE by not remit- 
ting monies due; falls below ten active members; or consistently takes position 
onmatters not directly pertaining to race relations. 


—_ A © 
~ 


ia 
th heal ee 


Section 2. Such suspension may be appealed to the next National Action Council y 
meeting or ‘Gonvention. — Ao gaa = ene eg 
Section 3. Any affiliated Chapter upon failure for two years. to submit, nonies | a ? 
Gue National CORE shall be declared delinquent and ineligible to vote at Con- ae 
vention. : | = 


Article VI. Officers and Duties | 


Section 1. The National officers of CORE shall be: Chairman, First and Second ae ee ) 
Vice-Chairman, Secretary and Treasurer, elected by the Convention,- and the | : 
CORElator Editor. 1 . | ee 


Section 2. Duties of the Officers: 
‘(a) Chairman: The Chairman shall preside at all Convene ana Council 


meetings. He shall appoint all committees at the National Council and Annual | o 
Convention, and he shall be ex-officio member of all committees —_— i | . 


nominating committee. tate Stouts 3 a atte Bl a 


 (bv)First and Second Vice-Chairman: The First, ‘Vice-thietnes shail preside ‘al 4 
in the absence of the Chairman and the Second Vice-Chairman shall preside in EN | : 
the absence of the Chairman and the First Vice-Chairman. They shall =e Cac eS fay 
such other duties as may be delegated to them by the Chairman. med a 
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rajeeenies | and shalt meet twice a, ode oe more often at the call of the National 


august a» 1963 eat : Page 3 
~ (e) Secretary: The Piscine shall be responsible for keeping a record 


ef all Council meetings and Conventions. 


(a) Treasurer: The Trensurer shallbe. vaiiciiaiiimie: ‘for einandiiic 411 .funds 
in accordance with generally. accepted accounting standards. He shall make reg- 
ular reports to the Steering Committee, the National Action Council, and present 
a general report covering receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year. to the 


: Annual Conventicn. 


: : ORE ator Editor: The CORElator Editor shall edit the official news 
‘bulletin of CORE or be. responsible for distribution to affiliated ica ; 


”““apsociate members and interested individuals. 


‘Article VIT; Nominations: and Elections~ 


2 déétion’ tg he. ae eee . First and Second Vice-Chairman, Secretary and Treasurer 


shall be elected by the Anmual Convention. The CORBlator DAitor soe ais be. ap- ~ 


pointed. by #1 ne Fatiouil ‘@tion Council, : : : | 
Section 2. Nominatdons for the officers to be elected at the Anna Convention 


shall be made by a nominating committee and by nominations from the floor. 
Section 3. Elections shall be by secret ballot and by a majority of votes cast. 
Article VIII. The Convention 


Section 1. The Convention shall. be composed of the national officers, delegates 
from affiliated chapters and members of the. National Action Council, provided 
that no person can vote in more than one. of these capacities. . 

section 2. _ The : Convention shall meet annually. 
Section 3. Each affiliated chapter shall have five votes at Convention. No 
one delegate may cast more than three votes. Voting delegates must be active 
members of the affiliated chapter for which they cast their ere 

Section 4, The Convention is the highest governing stained of CORE. 


Article io Pe National Action Council] 


Section 1. The National Action Counc shall consist of: The National Director; 
The National Officers; two representatives from each of five geographical regions 
for two year terms, no two of whom may be from the same metropolitan area. At 
any Convention when two representatives from one region are elected, the candi-. 
date receiving the most votes shall serve for a two year term, ‘while the next . 
highest candidate shall serve for a one year term; in any case a majority vote 
shall be necessary to elect a representative. The aforementioned seventeen mem- 
bers of the National Action Council will.elect five additional members, noitwo 
from the same chapter, to the National Action Council; at least three of the five 
must be active members of affiliated chapters. Their term will be one year. 


Section 2. The National Action Counei1 shall be the governing body CORE between 
Conventions. | 3 iG aap ae dy ane pear 


Section /- The Netinnal Action Council shall be empowered to fill vacancies in 
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Chairman, or the National Director, or one-third of the affiliates chapters, 


Section 4. pie peices regions shall be establighea by a majority vote 
ee: eos chop :. | : 


Article X. Steering iicacaetseiia 


Section 1. A Steering Committee of the National Action Council shall consist 
of the membership of the National Action Council. The Steering Committee shall 
meet. at the call of the National Director or the National Chairman. ‘The Steer- 
ing Committee shall meet not less than eight times eyear-and.shall be the 


governing body of CORE between National Action Council meet ee and Conventions. — | 


Article XI. National Advi sory Conmittes 


Section 1. The National Advisory Committee shall-consist of individuals. who. 7 
lend their advice, prestige and influence to promote the growth and welfare 


Section 2. Membership shall be conferred by eithér the Convention >» the Nethoesl 


Action Council or the Steering Committee. Members may be removed by action of the oy 


Convention, 


Article XII. Staff 


Section 1. The Staff shall consist of all persons receiving a full-time salary 
from CORE. ae Ty ae ae : a 


Section 2. -The National Action Council shall appoint a National Director, who < 
shall be the chief executive officer of CORE ane be responsible for direction 


and coordination of staff and program. 


Section 3. All other professional staff personnel shall be appointed by the 
piste. » aagaaraimiets on recommendation of the National Director. | 


roo ee Parlimentary Procedure. 


All decisions at duly constituted meetings of the National Organization shall 
be by Roberts Rules of Order Revised, excépt as otherwise specifically modified 
in this Constitution, and the Chairman shall appoint a. 8 st eet nos at Con- 
ventions and Council meetings. 


Article XIV. Quorum 


ee | euiniiaa for the transaction of business at a Council or Convention shall snmatae 


of not féwer than one-third of the delegates seated at the Council or Convention. 


' This:rule may be. suspended by the Chairman. All business considered when this — 


_ rule-is suspended may be re-considered by a single majority vote when there is a 
a ics orum. : 


Article XV. Finances 


Section 1.: The fiscal year of the National Organization shall commence on. daly : 3: 


of each year and end on May 31 of the following calendar year. 


Section 2. All local affiliated Chapters shall have the same fiscal year ¢ as. 
the National Organization. | ieee Gt 
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Section 3. Each affiliated local chapter shall pay a $10.00 annual affiliation 
fee and ten per cent of its gross income to the National Organization within 
thirty (30) days after the close of the fiscal year. 


Article XVI. Amendments 


Section 1. This Constitution may be aerarced by a two-thirds vote of the accredited 


delegates present and voting at the Annual Convention, 


Section 2. This Comatidution and any amendments thereto shall become effective 
immediately upon adoption unless otherwise provided in the amendment. 


Article XVII.. Constitution of Local Chapters 


Section 1. Each affiliated Chapter shall operate under a constitution that may 
not be in conflict with the National Constitution. 


Section 2. fidont constitutions shall define the process for granting active and 
associate membership. (a) Active membership mst be approved by not less than a 
majority vote of the members of an affiliated chapter. (b) An active member mst 
have an understanding of the nature of CORE and the Rules for Action. 


BY - LAWS 


1. Prior to the time the Nominating Committee formulates its recommendations > 

and not later than the day before elections are held, the Nominating Committee 

shall hold at least one meeting, open to all delegates, at which time delegates 
shali have the opportunity to make recommendations to the Committee. The time 

and place of this meeting ghail be posted and announced. * 


2. That the Nominating Committee nominate at least two persons for each Ce: ‘ 
and than they be listed in alphabetical order. 


* By-Llew 4: Bindinc for 196): Convention only, and thereafter oe judged workable 
or not. : | 


CORE 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, NYC 38 


’ 


SAMPLE CONSTITUTION AID BY-LAWS FOR LOCAL CORE GROUPS 


(NOTE: To facilitate rapid adoption of a working constitution for each local 
sroup, the National CORE convention of 1958 discussed a basic local constitution. 
On the basis of that discussion, the following skeleton constitution has been 
- prepared by the National Chairman, with minor additions by the National Office. 
All local affiliates must accept the National Constitution including its 
RESTRICTION ON MEMBERSHIP, and all new groups are required to adopt the fiscal 
year béginnitig June’l and éndifg May 31 to coincide with the fiscal year of the 
National organization, unless excused for some compelling reason. A local 
affiliate may not reduce its membership requirements below the standard sect in 
the National's RESTRICTION ON MEMBERSHIP, but it may, if it desires, make ad- 
ditional requirements. No local affiliate is required to accept any person as 
an active member merely because that person was formerly accepted as such by 
any other CORE affiliate.) 


The following in other respects is suggestive rather than required. 
However, it is important to stress that CORE grows through its action program. 
Therefore, it is strongly suggested to all new groups that the pattern herein 
be rapidly adopted and that long constitutional discussions be deferred until 
the group is well organized in all other respects; there is always more time 
for constitutional amendments, etc., to be adopted later once the action program 


is firmly established. 
SRIF IRIAN IIIS SS III IIIS IINSNSI III IENAA SISA ST EEN NAA CR 


ARTICLE L. NAME 


The name of the group shall be _ | eae Chapter, Congress of 
Racial Equality, or _ J . necce? Of Racial Equality. (NOIZE: Another 
name which is consistent with CORE's purpose is acceptable. The name should, if 
possible, have initials which form CORE) 


ARTICLE II. PURPOSE 


CORE is an organization of individuals, preferably interracial, working to abolish 
distinctions based on skin color, religion and national origin. 


ARTIVLE III. MEMBERSHIP 


Any person vitally interested in the program of CORE and who meets its quali- 
fications is eligible for membership in CORE. 

(a) To become an Active member of CORE a person (1) must have been a 
probate member for _weeks or a friend of CORE regularly attending meetings 


a 


and demonstrations for weeks, (2) be sponsored by a member and be inter- 
viewed and instructed by the membership committee, (3) agree to abide by the 
Constitution and the CORE Rules for Action, (4) must be accepted by two-thirds 
vote, taken by secret ballot, of the members present and voting. 

: (b) The CORE group shall consist of Active members, probate members and 
friends of CORE. A probate member is a person seeking full membership; a friend 
. Of CORE shall be a person who participates in demonstrations, tests and meetings, 
or gives financial assistance, but does not desire to become an active CORE member. 

(c) Only Active members of CORE may hold office. Only Active members 
may vote for officers and on questions involving (1) CORE policy, (2) acceptance 
of new members, (3) amendments or changes in Constitution and By-Laws. 

(d) In matters involving direct action projects, all persons who have 
been accepted by participants by the CORE group are entitled to vote on pro- 
cedires. tactocs.; only active members may vote should the group consider that 
matters of policy are involved. 


Membership may be revoked if three members so request, and, after a hearing, 
two-thirds of the members voting, vote for expulsion. Any person so expelled may 
appeal within thirty days to the National Office for referral of his case to the 
next meeting of the National Action Council or Convention of CORE. 


(NOTE: Should any person be admitted to active membership by a local group and 
his membership found to be conflict with the RESTRICTION ON MEMBERSHIP in the 
National Constitution, it shall be held that his admission was through error and 
therefore void.) 


CORE Sample Constitution for Affiliated Groups Page Two 


ARTICLE IV. DUES AND FINANCES 


1. Dues shall be in the amount pledged by each member. 


2. The fiscal year shall begin on June lst and ending on the following 
May 31st. 


3. Additional funds shall be raised through fund appeals, donations, 
social and other activities. 


ARTICLE V. OFFICERS AND ELECTIONS 


1. The officers of ____—_—s_—sC (CORE) shall consist of Chairmen, Vice- 
Chairman, Sec retary and Treasurer. (Other officers may be added as the group 
grows and the need arises.) 


2. Officers of CORE shall be elected for a term of months, and the 
election of officers shall be held on the second week of every month, (or on 
the week of--list specific month if elections are annual.) : 


3. The duties of the officers shall be as follows: 
(a) The Chairman shall predide at meetings and shall have the 
authority to appoint committees, to appoint spokesmen for the group action 


projects, and to cast the deciding vote in the event of a tie. 
(b) The Vice-Chairman shall take over the duties of the Chairman 


in the event of his absence. The Vice-Chairman shall be Chairman of the Member- 


ship Committee. 
(c) The Secretary shall take minutes of meetings and keep a record 


of all CORE activities and shall be responsible for all correspondence. 

(d) The Treasurer shall be responsible for keeping a financial 
record and making reports at regular intervals (preferably at every meeting), for 
keeping dues records and collecting dues from each member, and for maintaining a 
bank account and issuing checks. (NOTE: Some groups require the Chairman to 


sign the checks also.) 


4. Notice of elections must be sent to the membership at least two weeks 
before the said election, and two notifications are preferable. 


§. A Nominating Committee appointed by the Chairman shall prepare a 
slate of officers. Additional nominations may be made from the floor. Election 
shall be by secret ballot. A plurality (majority) of votes cast shall constitute 
an election. (NOTE: if majority is used then provision must be made for a run- 


off election. ) 


6. There must be a quorum present before action can be taken on any matter 
which requires the vote of active members only. A quorum shall consist of those 
present at a regularly announced meeting (OR members in good standing.) 


7... In the event an office becomes vacant it shall be filled by special 
election unless a regular election will be held in six weeks. In the latter 
case the Chairman may appoint a person to fill an unexpired term. 


ARTICLE VI, MEETINGS 


1. CORE meetings are not open to the public and only Active members, 
probate members, friends of CORE and individuals invited by a member Have “i: 
right to attend. During discussion on any application by a probate member for 
full membership, all persons not active members in good standing shall be asked 


to leave the room. 


2. The distribution of political and/or religious literature and the _ 
literature of other groups is prohibited immediately before, during or immediately 
after CORE meetings and demonstrations. However, any representative of another 
organization invited to speak before CORE may distribute the literature of the 
organization he represents. 


ARTICLE Vil. AMENDMENTS 


Notice of changes in this Constitution must be sent to the membership for two 

consecutive weeks before such changes are to be voted upon. Amendments shall be 
incorporated into this Constitution upon .approval by a majority (two-thirds may | 
be stipulated if the group desires) of the members voting. 3 


(Art. V, sec 3 cont,) 


1) violation of the CORE Rules for Actions; 2) acts in violation of the 
local constitution, national constit:+*on o~ +v-laws; 3) failure to 
follow the duly authorized instructions of the National Action Coun- 
cil, Steering Committee, or the national director; 4) consistently 
takes positions on matters not directly xwmtaking perta ning to the 
civil rights struggle for justice and dignity, If the national chair~ 
man or either of the national vice-chairmen are mpbers of the chapter 
in question, his vote shall not be necessary to instrwt the national 
director regarding suspension of that affiliated chapter, 

Such suspension shall be in effect until the next meeting of the _ 
National Action Council or its Steering Committee, but shalllin no 
case exceed a period of thirty(30) days, The suspension may be ex~ 
tended for a maximum of an additional thirty(30) days by the National 
Action Council or its Steering Committee, During the term of such 

a suspension, the chapter shall engage in no public activities and 
rake no public statena@mts without the written consent of the national 
director, | 


Sec. | 
Any affiliated local chapter upon failure sm for two years to sub- 
mit constitutional assessments due national CORE shall be declared 


delinquent and ineligible to vote at convention, 


Article VI Trusteeship 
Sec, lAn affiliated local chapter may be placed under trusteeship: 
1) when requested by a maj ority of the governing board of that chap- 
ter or by petition of 30% of the active members of the chapter; or 
2) when a chapter, in apublic activity has acted in violation of 
the CORE Rules for Actionsor 3) when a chapter has come under the 
domination of a group or organisation which expounds aphilosophy 
which is inimical or in contradiction to the fundemental principles 
of CORE; or ) where the officers or manbers of the chapter are so 
divided as to be unable to conduct the affairs of the chapter; or 
5) where the finmces of the chapter are negligently handled, or there 
is a misuse of funds, or the finances of the chapter are not kept 
in accordance with reasonable bookkeeping practices, 
Sec, 2 
(see attached sheet) 
sec, 3 
(see attached sheet) 
(the addition to sec, 3 d is as follows: 

The authorization for the disposition of all chapter funds shall 
= ~ be at the direction of the national director, ) 
Sec, 
‘Such trusteeship shall last for ninety(90) days from the date of the resolu- 
tion instituting the trusteeship unless sooner terminated by the 
Steering Committee or the National Action Council upon the reconmmen- 
dation of the national director, At the first and each subsequent 
meeting of the National Action Council following the imposition od 
the trusteeship, it must be submitted for National Action Council 
action, and the chapter shall have the right to present testimony 
and witnesses, 


Council upon the written recommendation of the National Director. At 
least two weeks prior to the hearing the chapter must be presented in 
writing with the charges. The chapter shall have the right to present 
testimony and witnesses in its own behalf at this hearing. 


| = 3. The trustee shall be the National Director and he may appoint 
any deputy or deputies to act in his place and stead. The trustee shall: 
(a) have and assume all the powers of all the officers of said 
chapter as set forth in the chapter constitution, or any 
by-laws, or any other empowering document of said chapter; and 
in order to carry out said duty, he shall keep all necessary 
records and accounts and appoint such necessary assistants 
as to assist him to carry out these functions; and expend 
necessary funds for such purpose; 
be empowered to request the Steering Committee to terminate 
the terms of any officers of the chapter and to conduct 
elections in the chapter, under such te~ms and conditions as — 
may be determined with due regard to the preservation of all 
rights of the members of said chapter; 
demand that all membership lists, records, books of accounts, 
bank books and cash and other assets of said chapter be 
turned over to the National Director and that the present 
holders of them shall sign or execute any and all documents 
and assignments necessary for the National Director to carry 
out his duties herunder; 
use full power to preserve the assets of said chapter, pay all 
it debfs now or in the future and to collect sums due and. 
owing from all sources either from members or otherwise, to 
receive all gifts or donations, whether in money or property, and 
to deposit or place same in a bank of his own choosing, and 
in his name as Trustee; that he hall dispense all necessary 
sums in bi S cag pacst y as ke nae 


advise “ee end make consnaiidetseus to the Steer] ng Committee 
as to any problem existing and the extent to which he has 
received or failed to receive all necessary cooperation to carry 
out his du ies hereunder ., e- 


ee 
| fall last/tor 90 days from i date of 


the reso} ét | Trustes nip unless sooner términated by 
= te ; nit poet the recop endation: at the Nat onal Director. 3 


Article VII Officers and Duties 


Sec, 1 The national pfficers of CORE shall be: Ehairmm, First and 
Second Vice Chairmm , Secretary, and Treasurer, 


Sec, 2 
Duties of the officers: 
| a) Chairman{The chairmm shall preside at all conventions and 
Council meetings, He shall appoint all conmittees at the National 
Action Council and anual convention, and he shall be ex-officio 
member of all conmittee*except the nominating conrmittee, 
The chairman shall, upon the disability ot vacancy of the national 
- @irectorship, be empowered to act in his behalf until such time 
as the disability shall be removed or the vacancy filled by the 
National Action Council : 
b) (same as old Art VIZ, sec. 2 b) 
c) Secretary, The secretary shall be responsible for keeping a 
record of all council meetings and conventions, The secretary 
shall be responsible for the dissemination of Steering Conmittee, 
National Action Council, md convention minutes to all affiliated 
mg er officers, up to five, 
goo as old Art, VI, sec 2 d) 


Article VIII Nominations and elections # No chm ges 


Article IX The Convention 
(see attached sheet) 


Article X National Action Council 
(see attached sheet) 
Je SHE a oe 2. iy — a -BS-.iE-S- “ww -¥- SPOT rPead3 

a 
Sec 3 should read: 
"Both regional representatives shall serve far a one year 
term, A majority vote of the convention shall be necese 


sary to elect a representative," 


Article XI Steering Committee 
(see attached sheet) 


Article XII Regional Action Councils 
(see attached sheet) 


Article XIII National Advisory Committee 
- (same as old article XZ) 


Article XIV Staff 

Sec, 1 (same as old Article XII, sec 1) 

Sec 2 strike present section and substitutesas on attached sheet) 
Sec 3 (same as old article XII, sec 3) 

Sec, dd new article as on attached sheet 


: ARTICLE..IX THE CONVENTION 
iho 1, The Convention is.the-highest governing body of CORE. 


from the affiliated chapters and members of the National Action Council ,+provided+thet 


Sp 2. The Convention-shall. be cemposed of the national officers, delegates 
provided that no perdon can vote in more than one of these capacities. 


l .. section 3 The Convention shall meet annually. . 


Section 4. Each affiliated commmnity chapter shall have a maximum of three. votes 
at the Convention and shall be guaranteed that maximum except where there are 
multiple chapters within a city. <gf The chapter may apportion its votes, in 
whole numbers, as it chooses. Each college campus chapter shall have. one vote ,©— 


at the Mbtional Convenion. College campus chapters shall not be included in 

any forffula which li mits the number of pfotential votes in a city, except that 
the total votes allocfated to college chapters in a city shall not.-exceed one 
half of the total number of votes allocfated to community chapters in that city.. 


(a) There shall be a limitZation of votes which the community chapters 
of any city may cast at the National Convention. The schedule for determing 
potential votes within a city shall be as follows ; 


Population Potential Convention Votes 


Up to. 2,000,000 | 10 
Over 2,000,000 20 


(b) When the affiliation of a new chapter would incresse the mumber..of 
votes within a city beyond the constitutional limit, then the National 
action Council shall distribute the votes in equal whole numbers among 
the chapters in that city, but in no event shall any commmity chapter 
have less than one or more-than three votes. 


section 5, Voting delegates must be active members of the affiliated chapter 
for which they cast their -voteg (s). 
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section 1. The National Action Council shall consist of: 
A. The National Chairman 
-B. The National Director | 
C. Other Natidkl Officers 
1. First Vice-Chairman 
2. Second Vice-Chairman 
3. Secretary 


- | 4. Treasurer 

*  D, The Regional Vice Chairman from each of the five (5) geographical Regions. 
E. Two(2) representatives from each of the five geographical regions. 
F, Four (4) additional members elected by t he afore memtioned twenty one “ 
(21) National Actioi Council Members, at a meeting directly following 


the National Conevntion. 


Aection 2, There will be a regional Vice-Chairman from each region elected 
by 4 majority vote of the National Convention, whose term shall be - year$S 


Section 3. ay Cony 


We et ~e ev- —— omaers “Pl Cees Vane tr 1.eh 'A@ae - ns wip ian on © ~waN « — nS 
terity-while-thenext—highest—eandicate shall serve for a one year termg mm 
| ot hha Conner . 
any—case ff majority wT shall be necessary to elect a representative. 


section 4, Of the four additional members elected by the National Action 
uncil, all must be active members of affiliated chapters and no two shall 


: be fromthe same chapter. Their term will be one year. 


| oo 5. The National Action Council shall be the governing body of CORE 


between conventions. 


‘Sect ion 6, Multiple Chapters. In a city with three or more affiliated chapters 
the National Action Council may direct the chapters in that city to establish a 
 / cooridinating body which will not affect the status or autonomy of any chapter 
Sf except that it may prohibit a chapter from taking unilateral action in city-wide 
affairs without approval of the majority of the chapters within that city. 


Such a coordinating council may also be directed to meet regularly to exchange 


iformation, to seek cooperation and to negotiate differences which may arise 


7 
| asl ’ 
. Section 7. The National Action Council shall be impowered to fill vacancys in 


among the various chepters. 


office and shall meet in Jan, April, during $88 weeke preceeding the National 


Convention @£xfA&h. and Oct. of each year, and more often if required at the 


¢. 7% gf the aff. hapa 0. fe wAe 


call of any one of the following: 
A. National Chairman 6. a4¥. 2) 


ARTICLE XIgf% STEERING COMMITTEE 


Section 1. A Steering Committee of the National Action Council shall consist 


of the followiiig: 


D. 
E. 


Sectien 2. Eight National Action Council members must be in attendance in order 
to hold an official Steering Committee meeting. 


Section 3. The 
whenever practic 
Juné, August, 5S 
of CORE between 


or the National 


Be 
C. 


tf 
a @ 


Regional Vice— Chai 
their responsibility 


The National Chairman 

The National Director 
Other National Officers 

1. First V ice—Chairman 
2. Second Vice-Chairman 
3. . Secretary 

4. Trésurer 

The Regional Vice—Chairmen 


Other members of the National Action Council in attendance. 


Steering Committee shall meet not less than eight times a year, 
able, on t e last Saturday of the month of February, March, May, 
eptember, November, and December and shall be the governing body 
National Action Council meetings and conventions. 
meetings of the Steering Committee may be called by the National Chairman at 


Director. 


Section 4. In order to assure greater participation of National officers and 
in important deliberative sessions, commensurate with 
or National CORE policy, ~-National CORE shall provide, if 


ne » transportation and lodging for the following: 


The National Chairman 
The National Director 
Other National Officers 
1. First Vice-Chairman 
2- Second Vice—Chairman 
~ Secretary 

Treasurer 
The Ris onal Vice—Chairmen 


F nankous whose attendance is deemed necessary by the 


National Director, 


Additional 


Article XTf Regional Action Council 


Section 1 ‘here shall be established in each of the five geographical regions 
of CORE a Regional Action Council consisting of the regional vice-chairmanm 

the regional representatives, the senior field secretary in the region who 

shall be an ex officio member, and 4 members who are active members.of affiliated 
chapters in the region, no more than one from the same city elected by the 
delegates from the reton at the National Convention, each delegate having the 


same number of votes as he has at the convention, 
Section 2 The Regional Action Council shall serve to coordinate activities 


within the region;x to initiate regional projects; to set up regional conferences 3 
and: to facilitate communication within the organization, 
The Regional Action Souncil shall also investigate and attempt to resolve 


within the region disputes within chapters and between chapters, 
Further, the Regional Action Council shall have the power of initial review and 


the vower to uphold or reverse the expulsion of member(s) by chapters within the 


region, and shali be available for advisory action to the National Action Council 
and its Steering Committee regarding chapter disaffiliations and chapter trustee- 


ships. 
Section 3 + The Regional Action Council shall be a subsidiary to the National 
Action Council and its Steering Committee, The Regional Action Council shall 
meet the second week of each month as such time and places as it designates, 
and shall report its monthly proceedings to the National Action Council and its 


Steering Committee, — | 
Brricle X71 _ (V47 Ao. CO games Pree 


\U 
Artile Yo STAFF 


Section 2 The National Action Council shall appoint a National Director, who 
shall serve at its pleasure, and who shall be the chief exectuive officer of 


CORE and be responsible for direction and coordination of staff and program. 
Section 4 No professional stafff member may be an active member of an affilated 


chapter or hold any elective office in CORE, Professional staff shall be ad~ 
mitted to any chaoter meeting at which they shall have authorized business, 


Article XV same as old art EIIT Parl a / 
Article XVI same as old Art XIV Quorum 

Article XVII same as old Art XV Finaces oe 
Article XVIII sane as old Article XVI Amendments 


articie zIr 
Sec] 


Bact-afriliuted—toca—ehent 
Article XIX By-Laws 
(see attached sheet) 


Article XX Constitution of Local Chapters 
Set, 1 (see attached sheet) 


Sec, 2 Local constitutions shall define the process for granting active 


and associate mebership, 
a) Active membership must be approved by not less thm a majority of ~ Phe 
the members of a affiliated chapter at a regularly scheduled meeting 


b) An active member must have an understanding of the nature of and i omer a 
the CORE Rules for Action, Witrhiunk4 


@ohL 


Sec, 3Bach local chapter matt constitution shall have a clause reading, 
"Any provision of this constitution which is in conflict with the 
cpnstitution of national CORE shall be invalid, 


Article XXI 

Sec, 1 

If any part of this constitution conflicts with the laws of the United 
States or of any state, the reamingder parts of this constitutién 
shall be unaffected thereby and remain in full force and effect, 


ol” | ARTICLE XIX By-Laws 


y~ Laws of the Congress of Tpcial Equality may be adopted by a majority vote of 
Convention or by a 2/3 rajority of the National Action Council. Prior to the 
-doption of a by. -- law by the NG, the NAC must notify the chapters at least two 


weeks prior to its consideration, The by-laws shall be appended to the Constitut-— 
ion annually, after being approved by the Convention. 


AR. "9LE XX Constitution of Local Chapters 

“ection 1. Each affiliated ciiapter shall operate under a constitution which has 
been approved by the Director of Organization, and which shall not be in conflict 
with the National Constitution or the CORE Rules for Action. Each revision of a 
Local chapter constitution must be sent to the Director of Organization who shall 
cetermine whether it is in conflict with the National Constitution, or CORE Rules 


for Action. 


process for gr@nting active and 


tive membership mist be approved by not less than a majgrity vote jof the 
s of in affiliated groua. A —a $ : 
>) / An active member must have an understanding of the natur¢ of CORE ard the [CORE 
Pulés for Action. | 


Article II, Sec. I 


Strike present 
insert; 


Article IV, Sec. 1 (new 
Strike present 
insert: 


The purpose for which this organization has been 


formed and for which it exists is to abolish raci:2. 


discrimination and all resulting inequalities 
based upon skin color, class, race, religion, or 
national origin, stressing noneviolent, direct- 
action methods, political and economic methods, 
and — organization, 


tle - Affiliation & Evaluation) 


Local action groups may be affiliated by the an- 
nual convention, the National Action Council, or 
the Steering Gommittee, In order to apply for 
affiliation, a local action group must: 


1. Give written notice to the Director of Organ- 
ization of intent to organize and apply for af- 
filiation as a CORE chapter; 


2. Operate for ninety (90) days following the 
filing of this notice of intent; 


3. Have demonstrated an understanding of the 
apparent and expressed needs of the community; 


4. Include minorities (Spanish speaking, Chinese 
and Japanese Americans, Indians, Negroes, etc.) 
from the affected communities, who shall sub- 
stantially constitute the leadership and partici- 
pate in the formulation of the program, Chapters 
in areas in which there are no minority communi ~ 
ties are not governed by this requirement; 


5. Engage in active programs that meet the needs 
of the community; 


6. Be flexible enough to deal with community 
issues of varied natures; and 


7. Have at least ten active members, 


Its application for affiliation must be accom- 
panied by the affiliation form, an acceptable 


| # : swine 
e2@ > adel 
CORE National Convention, 1965 


Constitutionsl chanres. ou 
[ % + 


oe 


constitution, and payment of#8 non-refundable 

ten dollar fee, The National Action Council or 
the Steering Committee must.take action on ths 
application within sixty ( days after receipt 
of the application for affiliation, Any locai 
action group which applies fer affiliation is <» 
receive a written copy of the report submittec /[:*’ 
the National Office, stating whether affiliation 
has been recommended or not, If affiliation is 
not recommended, the report should state cleer:y 
why and should offer suggestions for correctior. 
Once affiliation has been denied, the local action 
group shall have the right to request another 
visit from a Field Secretary, If the visit is 
not granted within three months after the request, 
the local action group shall have the right to 
appeal to the National Action Countil. Where 
special purpose chapters exist, they will be 
affiliat on the basis of their special purpose, 


Article IV, Sec. 5 


The Department of Organization shall conduct a 
review of existing CORE chapters within the first 
(11) eleven months preceeding a CORE convention 

in order to determine whether they have met and 
are mecting the following requirements: 

1. That they have demonstrated an understanding 
of the apparent and expressed needs of the : 
community, 

2. That they include minorities (Spanish speek- 
ing, Chinese and Japanese Americans, Indians, 
Negroes, etc.) from the affected communities, 

who shall substantially constitute the leadership 
and participate in the formulation of the prograz, 
Chapters in areas where there are no minority con- 
munities are not governed by this requirement. 

3. That the chapter engage in active programs 
that meet the needs of the community, 

4. That the chapter be flexible enough to deel 
with community issues of varied natures, 


After review is completed by staff, recommend- 
ations shall be submitted to the Regional Action 
Council (with copies to the National Action 
Council and the Steering Committee). Regional 
Action Council recommendations, if any, shall be 
available for advisory action to the National 
Action Council and the Steering Committee, This 
process shail be completed within thirty (30) 
days. 

Where special purpose chapters exist, they shall 
be evaluated on the basis of their special 


purpose, 


Article VI, Sec, 


Article V, Sec, 5 


Reviews conducted by the Depa: 
zation of existing CORE chg 

available to the National Ast 
Steering Committee in matters’ 
disaffiliation or suspension. Regional Actior 
Council recommendations, if any, shall also be 


available for advisory action to the National 


Action Council and the Stcering Committee, 


L 
add after ", . . bookkeeping practices." 


Reviews conducted by the Department of Oreaniq= 
zation of gxisting CORE chapters shall be avail~— 
able to National Action Council and the Ste<c 
ing Committee in matters regarding trusteeship 
action, Regional Action Council recommendatiors, 
if any, shall also be available for advisory 
action to the National Action Council and the 
Steering Committee. | 


Article VI, Sec. 5 


Article X, Sec, 
Strike present 
Insert: 


Article X, Sec, 


Article X, Sec, 
Strike present 


Insert: 


Any CORE chapter under trusteeship must be noti- 
fied no later than 90 days, in writing, of the 
disposition of the trusteeship by the Nationai 
CORE office, 


1, Paragraph E 


There shall be three (3) representatives from 
each of the five geographical regions, 


1, Paragraph F 
Strike present 


2 


There will be a regional vice-chairman from each 
region elected by a majority vote of the dels- 


gates to the National Convention from that region, 


whose term shall be two (2) years and when a | 
majority of accredited delegates from any region 


are not present at the Natiohal Convention, the 
regional vice-chairman may be elected at a 
National Action Council meeting held within two 
months after the convention, ~ 

Article X, Seg 3 

Strike present ‘ 

Insert: Regional representatives shg@#a serve for a one- 
year term, A majority vote 6f the delegates or 
the National Convention from that region shall be 

necessary to elect representatives, 


a 


Article X, Sec, 4 
Strike present 


Article X, Sections 5-/, to be ‘renumbered 4-6 


Article XII, Sec, 2 ; 

Strike present | 

Insert: The Regional Action Council shall serve to co- 
ordinate activities within the region, to init- 
iate regional projects, to set up regional 
conferences and facilitate communications within 
the organization, The Regional Action Council 
may also investigate and attempt to resolve within 
the region, disputes within chapters and between 
chapters, Further, the RAC has the power of 
initial review and the power to uphold or reverse 
expulsion of members of chapters within the region 
and shall be available for advisory action to the 
National Action Council and its Steering Committee 
regarding chapter disaffiliation and chapter 
trusteeships. 


Article XII, Sec, 3 

Strike present 

Insert: The RAC shall be a subsidiary body to the NAC and 
its steering committee, The RAC shall meet bi- 
monthly at such time and place as it designates 
and shall report its proceedings to the NAC ead 
its steering committee, 


Article XVII, Sec, 1 


(the dates for the fiscal year should be "com- 
mence on June 1" and “end on May 31") 


Article XVII, Sec. 3 

Strike Present , 

Insert: Each affiliated local chapter shall pay a $109,00 
annual affiliation fee, $50.00 to National CCRE 
and $50.90 to the Regional Office, and ten percent 
of its gross income to National CCRE within 


Monvention, 1965 
| changes. 


thirty (30) days after the efese of the fiscal 
year. — 2 < 


By Law VII, 3 ‘ 

Strike present Be) 3 

Insert: CORE chapters may involve their organization in 
political campaigns; CORE members have the right 
to engage in political activities as individuals 
or with CORE as an organization, 


Artic le IV « Affiliation | 
Sec, 1 Present section is struck and as a substitute: 
Local action groups may be affiliated by the annual Convention, 
the National Action Council, or the Steering Committee, In order 
to @pply for affi¥iation, a local action group re 1) give 
written notice to the Director of &rganization intent to or- 
gmize and apply for affiliation as a CORE chapter; 2) operate 
for ninety (90) days following the filing of the notive of this 
intents; and 3) have at least ten (10) active members, Its application 
for affiliation must be accompanied by the affiliation form, 
| - an acceptable constitution, and payment of a non-refundable 
ten dollar fee, Before the National Action Council or Steering Com- 
mittee may consider such an application for affiliation, it must 
have a report and recommendation in writing from the director of 
organization,. The National Action Council or Steering Committee 
must take action on the application for affiliation within sixty Lf, : 
(60) days &ter the receipt of the aplication for affiliation hee Ad 47 ior.) 
Sec, 2 Present section is struck and as a substitute: 
Each affiliating group suhall be known as the Committee of Racial 
_ Equality and shall be abbreviated CORE, or as a chapter of the 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), and each group must accept the 
CORE Rules for Action and the national CORE constitution, At 
least one representative of National CORE shall visit the pros- 
pective group and report on it to the director of organization 
| before affiliation, 

Sec, 3. In the case of a city where a mitapeemrcopeties loca action group 
applies for affiliation and one or more CCRE chapters is already 
affiliated, the existing CORE chapter(s) shall be given the op- 
portunity to make a statement and present witnesses relating to 
the application for affiliation of the newgroup, and the new group 
may be affiliated only by a 2/3 majority of those members voting at 
a meeting of the National Action Council op by the National Cone 

- wention, | 

‘Sec, , same as ol@ section 2, article IV 


Article V Disaffiliation and Suspension 
 mkkticmmii@ec, 1 An affiliated locd chapter may be disaffiliated by the Steering 
sbrike old Committee or the National Action Council ifs the chapter has ceased -fs 
Sec. 1, carry on nofizyiolent directyaction; ‘imkemamkin or takes action 
and substi- not in accordance with C Rules for Actions or acts in violation 
tube: of the local or natiomlConstitution; or acts in violation of the 
by-laws of the national orgmization; or fails to follow the duly 
authorized instractions of the National Action Council, the Steering 
Committee, @r the national Director; or falls below ten active 
_ members; or consistently takes positions on matters not directly per- 
taining to the civil rights struggle for justice and human dignity, 
“Sec, 2 Such disaffiliation by the Steering Conmittee may be appealed 
to the next meeting of the National Action Council and then to the 
strike old ZmEconvention, and such disaffiliation by the National Action Council 
sec 2 & may be appealed to the next convention, The decision of the con-~ 
substit ute: vention shall be final, 
Sec, 3 Strike present section and as a substitute: 
- An affiliated chapter may be suspended by the national direcbor 


acting upon the ousiinstruction of the national chairman and 
the national me es om pone a my one or more of the following reasons: 
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CONSTITUTION aND BY-LawS OF THE CHICAGO COMMITTEE OF RaCIAL BwaLttY 
ae revised April, 1962 


TICLE I. | 
The name of this group shall be Chicago Committee of Racial Equality (CORE). 


ARTIGLE II. PURPOSE | 
CORE is an organization of individuals, preferably interracial, working to 
abolish unjust distinctions based on skin color, religion and national origin. 


ARTICLE III. MEMBERSHIP 
Ll. any person vitally interested in the program of CORE and who meets its 
qualifications is eligible for membership in CORE. 


(a) To become a member of CORE a person must 
(1) submit an application form to an officer of either CORE or a 
Unit of CORE; (2) agree to the membership provisions of CORE as established in 
the application form. 


(db) Upon submission of such an application to a Unit, the application 
shall be forwarded, along with the dues of the applicant, to the Recording 
Secretary of CORE who shall submit the application to the National Office for 
their records. Such a person shall be considered a member at the time of his 
application's being submitted to the Secretary of CORE. 


2. CORE shall consist of : 

(a) active members: those who subscribe to the CORE procedures of 
investigation, negotiation, and if necessary direct non-violent action; attend 
meetings regularly; participate to the best of their ability in CORE projects 
and activities, and are identified by their Units as active members. 


(b) friends of CORE: those who wish to participate in activities as 

participants or contributors but who do not wish to be considered achive 

members. All persons who have missed four consecutive general membership 
meetings as active members shall be considered friends of CORE. Such persons 
may be restored to active membership by either (1) attending four consecutive 
membership meetings or (2) being positively voted upon by a simple majority of 
the voting members of a regular general membership meeting. However, such 
persons shall not be considered "active" until the following general membership 


meeting. 


| (c) members-at-large; such persons do not belong to any Unit but 
desire to participate in CORE activities. <A person who has been rejected for 
membership-at-large may appeal such rejection to the National Office within 
one month of the date of rejection. No person who has been rejected by CORE 
for membership shall be accepted as a member of a given Unit. The Executive 
Council shall designate persons as being members-at-larze. 


-2= 


TICLE Iii. 7 

S. Revocation of membership is permissible under the following conditions: 
(a) Such revocation has been requested by three CORE members and 
their request has been presented to a closed executive council mession before 
being presented to other members of CORE. If a complainant disagrees with the 
executive council he may bring the matter to the floor of a general membership 
meeting providing the serious nature of the business has been announced to the 
membership at least two weeks prior to the meeting date. 


(bv) Revocation of membership must be based on proof that 
(1) a member has willfully or consistently violated CORE Rules 
for Action; (2) failes to meet membership requirements of the National 
Constitation. 


(c) Revocation may be countermanded by National CORE if the applicant 
has submitted for review an application to that effect within thirty days 
following expulsion from CORE. 


4. active members and members~-at-large may hold offices of CORE. Only 
active members and members-at-large shall vote for officers and on questions 
involving CORE policy or constitutional changes. A voting right may be 
Challenged by a roll call gote of active members. 


5. Floor privileges shall be available to all persons in attendance at a 
general membership meeting. | 


6. Change of status: An individual may change membership status by 
(a) requesting a CORE officer for such a change, 


(b) being sponsored by a Wnit officer or an executive officer, 


(c) and whose change is accepted by a simple majority of all persons 
voting at a general membership meeting. 


Iv. ) F C 
1. Dues shall be in the amount pledged by each member. Customarily this 
shall include $1.50 per year for active members and $3.00 per year for friends | 
and supporting members, $0.50 for students. Membership must be renewed annually. 


2. The fiscal year shall begin on June lst and end on the following May lst 


3, Additional funds shall be raised through fund appeals, donations, social 
and other activities. 3 


WISORY COUNCIL, OFFICERS, COMMITTEES, EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
members of the Advisory Council shall be available for consultation 


$2aVisw Vv 
. 1. The 
and advice. 


2. The officers of Chicago CORE shall consist of Chairman, Vice Chairman, 
Corresponding and Recording Secretaries, Treesurer and librarian. | 


3. Officers of CORE shall be elected for a term of 12 months, and the 
election of officers shall be held auring the firct nectiug ir May. 


ak ° 
ARTICLE V. OFFICERS, COMMITTEES, EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


4. The duties of the officers shall be as follows: 


(a) The Chairman shall preside at meetings and shall have the authority 


to appoint spokesmen for the group action projects, and to cast the deciding vote 
in the event of a tie. The Chairman shall appoint the Chairmen of all Committees 
subject to the approval of the Executive Council until the following general 

membership meeting which will then approve or reject the appointment. If the 
appointment is rejected, nominations shall be in order and the meeting will elect. 


: (bd) The Vice Chairman shall take over the duties of the Chairman in 
the event of his absence. The Vice Chairman may be Chairman of the Membership 
Committee. 


: (c) The Chairman and the Vice Chairman shall be ex-officio members 
of all Committees; that is, they shall have voice but not vote. 


(a) The Recording Secretary shall take minutes of general membership 
and Executive Council meetings. The Recording Secretary shall be responsible 
for making available to each Unit and to the Chairman and Librarian a copy of 
all minutes and shall keep her own copies in chronclogical order in a book. 


. The Recording Secretary shall read the previous meeting's minutes 
at each general membership meeting; the Secretary shall also make public at each 
general membership meeting the names of all persons _— have become members 
since the last previous meeting. , ‘i 


(e) The Corresponding Secretary shall be responsible for all 
correspondence. Within two weeks of a membership application's being submitted 
to the Recording Secretary, the Corresponding Secretary shall notify, or have 
notified, in wkiting, confirmation of such reception to the Unit chairman. 


; (f) The Treasurer shall be responsible for keeping a financial record 
and making reports at regular intervals (preferably at every meeting), for 
keeping dues records and collecting dues from each member, and for maintaining 
@ bank account and issuing checks. RBercemomnes~over-@68 fhe Chairman ox—¥ice 
fugiemen shall countersign Sy 7] checks . 

The Treasurer shall issue a written financial report monthly to 
each Unit Treasurer. 


(g) The Librarian shall keep a record of all past CORE activities. 


5. The Chairman of a Committee shall solicit Committee members from 
volunteers, and others who have indicated interest, subject to the approval of 
the general membership. The membership may add to or delete from the appointees. 


6. There shall be two standing committees with permanent Chairmen: 
Finance (including Ways and lieans), Public Relations. They shall hold regular 


meetings. 
(a) Meetings of standing committees shall be held at least once a 


month and reports made to the Executive Council and the membership meeting. 


(>) It is reccommended that standing committees be composed of CORE 
member's. 
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ARTICLE V. _ COMMITTEES, EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
6. c) Committee chairmen shall chair meetings, be responsible for 


convening meetings, submitting written reports to the Executive Council and 
general membership, assigning responsibility to individual members of the 
Committee and coordinating the Committee activity. 


7. The Executive Council shall be composed of officers of Chicago CORE 
and two representatives from the Units for up to 50 of their members, one 
additional for eagh 50 thereafter. Any member is welcome to attend Executive 
Council meetings. It shall meet at least once a month, be a clearing house for 
the Units, and make recommendations to the membership meetings. Proposed 
projects, progress of projects, agendas shall come before the Executive Council, 
Only members of the Executive Council shall vote at its metings. Chicago CORE 
will be the policy-making body. The Executive Council shall be the policy- 
making body between general membership meetings and approve expenditures. 


1. Notice a SIUM IGs GENES cabs to the membership at least two weeks 
before the said election, and two notifications are preferable. 


2. & Nominating Committee , appointed by the Chairman with the approval 
ef the membership, shall prepare a slate of officers. Additional nominations 
may be made from the floor. Election shall be by secret ballot. A majority 
eof votes cast shall constitute an election. 


3. In the event an office becomes vacant it shall be filled by special | 
election unless a regular election will be held in six weeks. In the latter 
Case, the Chairman may appoint a person to fill an unexpired tern. 


4. To be eligible to be a delegate one must be an active member of Chicago 
CORE and have attended at least one unit or general membership meeting cach 
month for a period of at least six months before the Convention unless absence 
approved by the Executive Council or general membership keep him from attendance. 
fo be a delegate one who has been a member of CORE for less than six months 
must have the approval of the general membership. 


ABTICLA VIL. MEETINGS 
- CORE meetings are open to the public. 


2. The distribution of political and/or religious literature and the 
Jiterature of other groups is prohibited immediately before, during, or 
immediately after CORE meetings and demonstrations. However, any representative 
of another organisation invited to speak before CORE may distribute the 
literature of the organization he represents. 


3. The regular general membership meeting of Chicago CORE shall be held 
every two months or more frequently at the discretion of the Executive Council. 


4. Robert's Rules of Order shall govern unless explicitly provided 
otherwise in these By-lans. 


-6- (as amended May, 1962) 


ARTIC TS 

1. <Any group wishing to become a Unit of Chicago CORE must clear with the 
Executive Council. Unit By-laws, if any, are subject to the approval of the 
Executive Council. 


2. 4& Unit can engage in any project of its choice if it is not in 
violation of CORE rules and has been cleared with and approved by the Executive 
Council with the right of appeal to the general membership. 


3. The Chairman and Vice Chairman of Chicago CORE are to be advised of any 
proposed project by Units and they shall then call an Executive Council meeting. 


4 Financial Arrangements 


a. The Executive Council and general membership by giving their 
approval to a Unit's project shall have committed themselves to the financial 
support of said project if fumds are available. It shall be the obligation of 
the Unit presenting a project for approval to submit also a ways and means report 
and an estimate of expenses. The Executive Council is obligated to supply any or 
all funds that may be necessary without delay, to wit: (Should a Unit find 
expenses exceeding the original estimate for the project due to unforeseen 
circumstances, it can obtain a loan to take care of the immediate needs.) 

db. No GHhit may keep funds obtained thus unless they establish at a 
general membership meeting or to the Executive Council that they have exhausted 
all their own resources. The Executive Council may temporarily determine the 
amount that may be kept. 

c. Units and Unit members individually shall accept to the best of 
their ability total financial responsibility for all acts and activities of their — 
own. 

dad. Each Unit shall have a treasurer and a bank eccount. One of the 
co-signers of the checks shall be one of the permitted delegates to the Executive 
Council. A financial report shall be submitted each month to the treasurer of 
Chicago CORE before the Executive Council meeting. It will be the responsibility 
of the Chicago CORE treasurer to present such reports to the Executive Council 
in each instance. The Chicazo CORE treasurer shall send copies of the Chicago 
CORE financial report to the Units the 20th of each month together with copies 
of the Unit reports submitted each month. 

@. Net proceeds raised by Chicago CORE shall be divided as follows: 
10% to National CORE, 90% to Chicago CORE. Net proceeds saised by sach Unit, 
excluding dues which are earmarked for National CORE, shall be divided as 
follows: 60% to the Unit, 40% to Chicago CORE (It is understood that Chicago 
CORE is obligated to send 10% of all monies received from the Units to National 
CORE. ; 

, £. Chicago CORE Executive Coun2zil is primarily responsible for 
initiating and organising new units. They may spend such money as they deem 
necessary for this purpose on their own repponsibility. Each newly organised 
Unit shall receive operational funds from Chicago CORE treasury. 


Notice of changes in this Constitution and By-laws must be sent to the 
membership for two consecutive weeks before such changes are to be voted upon. 
Amendments shall be incorporated into this Constitution and By-laws upon 


approval by two-thirds of the members voting. 
(labor contributed) 


George 


Peck has come to me re. the next issue of the 
due to go to press next Monday. 

in order to go to press we need to 
we owe of the order of $5000fx -- AT LEAST FOR THE 


issue, 


pay the printer money 


wanted 


CORElator, which is 


Question: do we rpint this one, in light of the NAC decision 


If so, money ? 


Alan 


552 Riverside Dr, 
New York, NeY.. 10027 
August 10, 1965 


James Farmer, Natl. Director 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, NeYe 10038 


Dear Jin, 


Two weeks has elapsed since I wrote you protesting 
termination of the CORELator and of my position as editor, 
I asked that a copy of my letter be sent to members of the 
NAC with a view toward opening the matter for reconsideration. 
I also feel that you and the staff members who were in 
Durham should share some responsibility in this, 


Since I have not received even an acknowledgement of 
my letter of July 27, I now am writing to ask whether 
CORE is taking any action whatsoever on this matter, 
Don't you think I deserve an answer? 


Sincerely, 
nn oe 


‘copies to Alan Gartner, George Wiley 


Sn A etre nctae ate 


é& 
i ae 
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‘From: Alan Gerteer 


RE: CORE Bouse Organ# 


As you know, the NAC ag its meeting prior to the coeaventien voted to discontinuc 
the CORElater in ite present form and to appoint an WAC-staff committee to study 
the situation and to make proposals for a replacement. Due to the prese ef con- 
vention business, the committee was net eppointed, ané with Floyd McKissick’s por- 
mission I am writing this memorandum to get things going. | 


As I understand the discussica within the HAC, prior to its vote to aie 

lator in its present forn, in wok Ue eles Gas a ee 
fectively pootray the “new” CORE and that it was not an effective medium for 
communications among end between GORE chapter and staff people. | 


Before going further, perhaps it will be useful to set out some facts about the 
CORElator. It hes bees mailed to the entire list of contributors to National 
CORE <- now iy 75,000. We have been mailing six issues a year, every 
Other wonth. The cost of the CORBlator has been approximately $1,600 per issuc, 
or 2.1¢ per copy per persca. Site Giuees teakeles ther & due of 15.000) oxtidine- 
~ $900, eddressing -- $150, collation and sorting for mailing -- $100, aad post~ 
age (2nd. class rate for a periodical) -- $450. 


Thus the total cost of the CORElator, tor, recognising that there has been so staff 
cost for the writing and editing which Jim Peck has done without compensation, hac 
been appreximately $9,600 per year of six mailings to 75,000 people. 


tirtkk 


Before going further, let me state a number of suppositions on ay part. First, 
that communications within CORE (that is among and between chapters, meubers, 
officers, staff and astional office) have been » to say the least. While 
responsibility may rest apon several shoulders, I believe that the ultimate respou- 
eibility for correcting this matter rests ia the national office -- the organ set 

up by the othere to serve them. Second, ve must improve such coumunicatiens with- 
in the COM Séatip.as a euabed ef Miiaee butebten. Third, in order to continue 
receiving contributions from those whe have contributed in the past, and in order 
te inform the general public in a general way, there is need for some regular 
organ goéng to the contributors and others. Fourth, the COBElater, which sowht 
te perform the task of informing CORB’s contributors of its activities (and which 
tras not designed to be a communications vehicle within CORE), was not totally ada- 
quate to this job. Its news was often dated; there was little if any analysis or 
explanation; there was too much concentration on "old" CORE activities, viz, ¢cex- 
onstrations, ete. and too little on "new" CORE; and the CORElator as a whole i: 
no central focus. The cause of this inadequacy is surely mixed; at least in part 
the fault lies with the failure of the chapters and field staff to provide tho 
CORElater with useable esteréel. Fifth, the funds available to do both of these 
commmications jobs -- within CORE and to CORE’s contributors ~- are relative! 
(and too often absolutely) limited. 


* af 


TO: NAC Members 2 12 August 1965 


With these assumptions out of the way, let me move sinsinhe bety.ct the memoz an“ ur. 
Perhaps it would be well to state some of the kinds of isformation which shouic .¢c 
moving around within the CORE family. In no order of importance: organizational 
news, viz. decisions of the various governing bodies, staff changes, et¢.; activities 
of the organization, nationally and locally; descriptions of particular projec:s. 

| programs, etc.; proposals which are to come before variour governing bodies; -.<-s 
and proposals from people within the organisation; comments, critiques, critics: s 
of program, implementation of the organization. Recently, we have been making sre 
efforts to meet some of these needs. Minutes of WC and Steering Committee are 

sent to the chapters. Regular memoranda come to the chapters from the national 
office on a wide range of activities. We are sending out "CORE In The Field", 

which is a compilation from our news clipping sefvice of chapter (and some Liaited 
national) activities, On occasion the national office has sent program proposals 

to the chapters -~- recently there have been two mailings of “Program Ideas", and 
these will continue. We have been particularly deficient in developing and " sending 
out program papers, and in the exchange of ideas, programs, critiques, etc. While 
the first of these failures can, we hope, be rectified by action within the. national 
office, (we are seriously handicapped in doing an adequate job in this area until 
we can develop program and research staff, which is presently non-existent, because 
of the lack of funds), the second, the exchange of ideas, etc., requires participati« 
of CORE members and field staff more than the national office <- in fact, the éefa 
function of the national office in this ought to be distribution. 


A-query: Ie it better for such things as the press releases and “CORE In The 
Field" to be held for monthly mailings to the chapters, in addition to program 
ideas and other matters, or ought we send them as were have begun on a weekly 
basis? (We have a crew of volunteers every wednesday night who do the collating, 
stuffing and mailing.) Should these (and other) materials be sent out individually 
or should they be incorporated into a standard formant, perhaps with a title, etc.? 


A proposal: Whatever format makes most sense for the above items, this office will 
seek to send out, as frequently as possible, program materiale «= developed here 

or better yet garnered from the chapters, and will serve as a clearing house’ and 
distributor for any program ideas, analyses, critiques, papers, etc., which chap- 
ter and staff persons prepare. I see these functions as centered in the Program 
Department when one is established. 


eke 


Now, as to communications with our contréjutgrs,. As a sentimentalist, I would 
suggest retention of the name the CORELat cy, ms well as the every other month 
mailing schedule <- it is frequent enough to keep them in touch and not too pro- 
hibitive in terms of postage costs. Also, a8 a way to on postage costs, we 
ought to keep the format of a periodical. The pey or would stop printing 

a rehash of old press releases of scattered storigg. It would seek to be more 
interprative. For example, rather than simply that this or thet chapter 
demonstrated, re: police brutality, it would talk what CORE feels ought to 

be the proper role of the police and why, and in such a context talk about what 
various chapters have done in this area ("CORE In The Field" provides ready refer- 
ence material for chapter activities of this sort). Also, in addition to stories 
on particular areas of attention, there would be “in-depth” treatment of particular 
projects, of both national CORE and of local chapters. There might also be guch 
regular features as an incident summary, ea CORE personality feature (national 
offices, staff, chapter people), excerpts from Farmer's weekly column in the AMSTER~ 
DAM NEWS. In addition, there would be some "think" péeces, and policy suggesting 
or policy explaining articles. There might also be reprints from other media abour 
CORE or matters which interest CORE, 


12 August 1965 


edit this "new" CORBlator, as degcr That this decision be reached écc::: 
~ first ia order to enable us to contince under our present contract with tie °c =* 
Office, second, so as to retain contiauing contact with our contributors, anc 
third, and perhaps most important, that Jim Peck not kept in Limbo as to w..i 
his statue with CORE wili be. 


Mr. James Peck 
552 Riverside Drive 
Mew York, New York 10027 


Dear Jim: 


I am very sorry that your letter of July 27th was not acknow- 
ledged promptly. Farmer was out of town much of the time 
after your letter arrived and is now eusy on vacation until 
August 23rd. 


Your letter was reproduced and circulated to the NAC on July 
30th; a copy is enclosed along with a copy of a propesal eon a 
new house orgen for CORE. 


I sincerely hepe that you will want to be associated with the 
enterprise and that we can continue benefiting from your 
knowledge and experience as an active member of the CORE staff. 
I will keep you informed as to the progress of the project. 


Sincerely, 


George A. Wiley 
Aseociate Mational Director 


GAW : nm 
Enclosures 


July 27, 1965 


James Farmer, National Director 
CORE, 38 Park Row 
New York, N.Y. 10038 


Dear Jin, 


When I told Alan Gartner today that I was ready to go to preas with the 
July-August CORElator, he informed me that the National Action Committee at 
its pre-convention meeting, a month ago, had voted the CORElator out of 
existence, It was my first notification that the job of editor, which I had 
heid for 16 years, had been eliminated, 


The NAC at this same meeting revised its constitutional set-up s0 as to 
eliminate co-opted members, of which I was one, Thus, my official connection 
with CORE has been severed completely. 


I cannot help feeling that the NAC‘s actions are related to the fact 
that at its previous meeting, I was the only member to rise and oppose a 
resolution which would have exciuded whites from leading CORE staff positions, 
The resolution subsequently was withdrawn, but only because "It would have 
looked bad on paper” and sentiment favoring it appeared strong. I stated 
that the resolution constituted discrimination-in-reverse and thue was contrary 
to basic CORE principles and to the stanza of "We Shall Overcome" which says 
"Black and White Together." 


As CORElator editor, I was the last unpaid staff member dating back to 
the period before CORE could afford paid staff. And it should be added that 
editing the CORElator was not the only task I undertook in the national office, 
x have been writing all press releases for the weekly papers and since the 
first 1961 Freedom Ride, I have filled hundreds of CORE speaking engagements. 
Until a year or so ago when mailing of individual contribution receipts was 
discontinued for economy reasons, I typed thousands of these receipts, For 
six years in the early 1950s, when McCarthyism was at its height, I ran the 
CORE office singlehanded from the end of a shipping table in FOR headquarters. 
This is my record of service in the national office, It does not include 
participation in many CORE demonstrations from the initial Freedom Ride of 
1947 through the first Freedom Ride of 1961 in which I almost lost my life--~ 
and right up until today, 


To dispose of me summarily as the NAC has done indicates, I feel, a 
complete disregard for huwnan rights and values, 


To dispose of the CORElator shows, I feel, a complete disregard for the 
needs of an organization such as CORE, It has been printed regularly, without 
interruption, since October, 1949. Many readers have praised its readability 
and human-interest content. CORE needs a house organ, 1. to keep its thousands 
of contributors informed, 2, to keep its chapters informed, 3, to inform new 
people who want to find out what CORE is doing at the moment and, 4, to inform 
students and writers on civil rights with a running history of CORE, 


In the event the NAC position on this matter is altered, I stand ready 
to resume my job. Meanwhile, I no longer have a job with CORE and hence 
will not be in the office again unless I hear from you. I ask, in fairness, 
that a copy of this letter be sent to the NAC-~particularly since I was not 
present to give my views when the decision to eliminate the CORElator was made, 


Sincerely, Jim Peck 


(D0 wp - Uefoc 


25515 Inkster Road SEP 2 4 166 
Farmington, Michigan 48024 
September 17, 1965 


National Action Committee 
Congress of Racial Equality 


Dear Friends in the WAC, 


I. have been following with great interest and with great pride 
the phenomenal development of CORE since fifteen of us left 
Washington, D.C. on May 4, 1961 on the firs% Freedom Ride. I 
have been confined to a wheelchair for over four years as a re- 
sult of that ride, but I have been able to follow the growth 
in prestige and influence which CORE has achieved through the 


minutes of the NAC which I have received for most of the four years, 


and through my reading of the CORElator. 


I have supplemented these long distance contacts with the 
National Organization by occasional attendance at COhE committee 
meetings - those which did not involve stair climbing nor too 


great a distance traveling. 


I speak of this because the organization and what happens to 

it have been a major concer of mine. During these four years 
on the sidelines, I have felt it a privilege to have served as 
Honorary Chairman of Detroit CORE. I feel very keenly therefore 
that anything that diminishes the reputation of CORz ws ae 


diminishes me, 


A few days aco I saw for the first time a letter which Jim Peck 
-~-gent to the National Director of CORE nearly two months ago. 
I was snockec to learn tnat 


. The CORELlator is to be discontinued. 

2 Jim Peck therefore is no longer a member of the NAC. 

3. Jim Peck was not present at the NAC meeting when this 
decision was made. 

4 The decision was passed on to Peck not by the National 


employee. | 
5. The National Director had seen Jim Peck after the de- 
cision to drop the CORElator had been made, but had not 


discussed the matter nor explained it to him. 


Whether the decision to do away with the COkiLlator was a wise 
and necessary decision I do not know. That it was handled dis- 
sracefully, I do know. I would expect the Director of an organ- 


ization to 


1. Discuss this matter fully with the persons involved 
before the decision was made public. 


Director nor by the National Chairman, but by a temporary 


a a 


2. In the first communication to the membership, 
explain the necessity for the action and give 
adequate recognition to the man who more largely 
than any other kept CORE alive by his untiring 
volunteer efforts. (This would take some doing. 

How do you give "adequate" recognition to a man 

who has volunteered blood - literally - and sweat 
and sixteen years of his life to further the concept 
of "black and white together". But an effort 

should have been made.) 


I know that the NAC has not met since the action concerning 
Peck and the CORElator was taken. I understand that the NAC 
realizes as does everyone with organizational experience, the 
necessity of some means of communicating with every member and 
contributor. 


I assume that an important item on the agenda at your forth- 
coming meeting will be planning for a life line between 
membership and the National Organization whether it be called 
CORElator or something else. 


I feel that another item should be a discussion of how amends 
can be made to Jim Peck, a man who has served CORE with such 
devotion, fearlessness, and selflessness. 


Only by such action can the image of CORE be restored as an 
organization deeply concerned with the dignity of mankind, 
black and white alike. 


Most sincerely, 


W iter ST 6 oman 


Walter G, Bergman 
Honorary Chairman, Detroit CORE 


‘ 
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Oct. ts 1965 


Dear George, 


In response to your note, I'll be available at 
any time on the weekend of the 23rd when the NAC 
sets the matter on the agenda. I trust you'll let 
me know at approximately what time I should appear 
(I realize you can't do this to the mimute, but 
make it as close as possible). To facilitate your 
scheduling, I'll say that I should like about 15 
to 20 minutes-to present my case, Then, I'll ask 
the NAC whether they have any questions and whether 
they have any specific charges against either me or 
the CORELlator under my editorship, After answering 
these questions and, or, charges (if any), I then 
shall leave so that the NAC can deliberate the 
matter. I trust I'll hear from you 2 day or so 
ahead so that I can make my weekend plans. 


Sincerely, 


re 


Jim Peck 


552 Riverside Dr, 
New York, NeY. 10027 
Soateber te 1965 


Dear Alan, 


I am writing to make a couple of suggestions about 
the news releases (I am still receiving them). 7 


First on geographic distribution. I always tried 
to strike a balance each week (one from the west coast, 
one from the midwest, one from the northeast and one 
from the south). Recently, they have been all--with 
few exce ptionse-from New York City or New Orleans. 
Possibly you don't have time to go through the clipping 
service, as I did, to get leads from different localities. 
And, as you must now know first hand, the groups’ cooperation 
in this matter is practically nil. 50, you know-the 
problem. 


Your release of August 30 headed "CORE Endorses New 
York City Primary Candidates" is of virtually no interest 
outside of the city and would be of little interest 
elsewhere for the weeklies across the country. 


Your release of Sept. 10 headed "Farmer Challenges 
House of Representatives to ‘Follow The Law,*" opens 
"In a press conference today - (underlining "tne; 
The weeklies never edit or rewrite. ‘So, if they 
use the story it will appear as today whether it 
appears three weeks later or more than a month later 
as is often the case, You have to keep in mind that 
these releases are aimed ait weeklies and monthlies,. 
Possibly you wonder why I bother to write this 
note. You have to understand that I am still with 
what CORE is doing and I therefore am interested in 
seeing the releases as effective as possible, I 
hope you do not take offense, 


As for my situation with CORE, George wrote me 
on Ausust 12 that he would keep me posted but I 
have not heard from him since. About a week 2L0, 
LI ran into Jtim Farmer in the street but he was 
very uncommunicative and I was most disappointed 
in the meeting=-on 2 purely personal basis since 
I have known him for so long. Hope all goes well 
with yous 


Sincerely, A 
Jim Peck 


Were the minutes understandable 
a 8 ? I want to make sure you 
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October 8, 1965 


Mr, James Farmer 
Congress of Racial Equali 
38 Park Row 
New York City 


Dear Jim, 


I hope that as much as any white man can, I do ap- 
reciate the surge of Negro pride and the anger and 
hostility that mst come with it. To disown Jim 
Peck, however, is to make a mockery of racial | 


equality on any level. 


"Ye are the salt of the earth: but if the salt have 
lost his savour, wherewith shall it be salted? 


I do hope you can save CORE for the great work it 


has yet to do. 


With highest regard 


Fe OF les ( 


Edward P/ Gottlieb 
Chairman 


Pi ome 


Were my skin black thes 
Shiny, iridescent 

Or plain dull chocolate 
Faded by the white warauder 
I would be angry 

Never to be appeased 

Until I had won houage 

From my traducer 


I would be Muslim 

And peddle my negritude 

In every prison and bar 
And in Sunday church 
Upsetting the puppet 
Created 

In the white man's image. 

I would be my own myth 

And carry it into his home. 


Except if I saw 

The glamour of the race 

I became Man first of all 

Neither white, nor black, nor brown 
But Homo Sapiens in all we could be 
A bouquet for a planet | 
Human kind in flower. 


Then I could march and fill 

The outer space 

Beyond anger 

And at home with fear 

Seeking for my brother 

The same spirit that moves me 
For let us not forget 

Once there was Lafayette and Mirabeau 
Who ydelded to Roland 

But she was choked by 

Danton and Marat and after them 
The Incorruptible. 

Last came Thermidor! 


Yet the Revolution was and will be. 


black 


in the new present mankind shall wear a velvet robe. 


Kh 


E.P.G. 
7/13/65 


Area Code 212 
GRamercy 7-5970 
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Norman Thomas 
112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 10003 


October 22, 1965 


James Farmer 
CORE 

38 Park Row 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Jim: 


I have hoping to run across you but 
fate has not so ordered it. The particular thing I 
wanted to ask you about was thedismissal of Jim Peck 
on the ground, as I am told, that you are now only 
employing Negroes. I don't want to butt in and I admire 
the spirit which makes Negroes want to fight their own 
cause but is it not rather counter to your own feeling 
and to the traditions of CORE to dismiss a man like Peck 
on this ground? Perhaps I am not well informed on the 
facts but I do want to raise the issue. 


With all good wishes, 
As ever,yours, 


ui 


Norman Thomas 
NT:S 


Oetober 26, 1965 


Me. James Peck 
552 Riverside Drive 
New York, New York 


Dear Jim: 
This is to advise you that the Natignal Action Council 
mig ret ore the hope that you will continue as the Editor 


The oe also appointed a committee tentatively called 
an editorial committee with geo as hey vena 


+ gph -otpaeg sr for all 


» CORE-Later. 


| In addition, the NAC voted to set up an internal. organ 
with Alan Gartner as the interim editor. | 


Sincerely yours, 


OL: rwb Ollie Leeds 


yah a as 


Telephone: TERminus 4473/5 


5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London, N.1 


N. AMERICAN OFFICE: C/O AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
wr 160 NORTH ISTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA 
CABLES: HOWPA, LONDON, N.1. 


g 60 
nov 4 November 1965 


CORE 

38 Park Row 
New York 38 
NY, USA 


Dear friends 


We have heard a disturbing rumour to the effect that Jim Peck has 
been dismissed from his job at CORE, on the grounds that no white 
people should occupy staff jobs in the organisation. 


We can hardly believe that this can be the case, knowing Jim Peck's 
services to. the movement, and knowing that the whole object of CORE's 
existence is racial equality, not the replacement of one form of 
discrimination by another. Those people in the peace movement here 
who have followed the fortunes of the civil rights movement in the 

_US. have been profoundly shocked and saddened to hear this rumour. 
I would be very grateful if you could confirm its accuracy or otherwise, 
and if it is accurate, if you could give us some explanation of what 


has happened. 


Yours sincerely 


Ted inca 


Rod Prince 
editor 


; 
; 
; 
' 
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Mr. Rod Prince 
Editor 

PEACE REWS 

5 Caledonian Road 
KinssCross 

London, N.1, England 


Year Mr. Prince: 


I appreciate your raising the matter of Jim Peck in your letter 
of October &th. The situation is not at all as Jim Peck honest- 
ly believes it to be, thouch he believes as he does for under- 
standable reasons. 


Por many years since CORE*s founding all of its top officials 
and staff members were white. Even after I became Natienal 
Director in 1961, every other top staff position was held by 
white persons. Since 1961 a slight improvement has been made in 
the balance among staff and officers. The unfortunate fect, how 
ever, is that CORE‘s imace continued to be one of a “white led" 
civil righte orzanization, which, as you know, is, and I think 
should be, anathema. The fact severely Mnitec the growth and 
impact of the orranization. 


At the April meeting of our National Action Council (our govern- 
ing body), the NAC directed that in filling existing vacancies in 
tép staff positions, pereference should be given to qualified 
Negroes, even if a period of training was required before they 
could perform at an acceptable level. This was the sense of the 
motion, but some of the NAC members who spoke to the issue, not 
being skilled in words and diplomacy, made statements which 

could be interpreted, and were so interpreted by James Peck, 
“pro-nationalism". TI honestly believe that such is not the sate. 
There was no tintention to exclude white persons, but rather a 
justifiable determination to try to train more for leader- 
ship roles in the organization. One problem which has confounded 
us has been the dearth of secondary Negro leadership. I don’t 
think there can be much oy as to the necessity for that 
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us, however, had felt that the CORElater, 
ibuters, dic .ot serve its main function, th 
the direction, orientation, and ea 0 of CORE - 
ghetto erieated with expanded programmatic empha 
to gripe with any of the basic issues Rue 4 
civil rights movement, a11 of which oe o£ crucial importance. 
from sowe members of the NAC that they had discussed these matters with Peck, but 
felt ne edequate communication existed. Consequently, at the NAC meeting the 
last of June in Durham, Noxth Carolina, just before cur national convention com 
vened, the mattex was further discussed. Jin Peck unfortunately was net there, 
he takes a dia view of meetings, conferences, conventions, etc. , considering 
gely a waste of time ~- time that could be used in "action". A motion 
} by the NAC to stop publishiag the COkElator in its present form and 
committee to draw up specifications for a new publication mese in 
th CORZ’s current needs. it is, I repeat, very uniortunste that Peck 
preseut, and perhaps vo action should have been taken in his ebsense. | 
‘the motion was voted on I inquired 66 the makers of the motion whether its 
‘Wea that once the specifications for the new publication had been deter- 

» Peck should be talkedwith to determine whether he could or would edit 
a publication. The anewer was yes and that becawe the seuse of the motion. 
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of crisis situations following the convention, CORE's seteff neglee 
inform Jim Peck of the National Action Council's decision. This was . 

fox he cut short his vacation to prepare the copy for the next issue of 
it was only after that copy had been prepared and presented 

he was informed thet the CORBlator was for the time being no more. With the 
above referred te atill fresh in his mind, he immediately leaped 
the conclusion thet the issue was exclusively or primarily one of race. 
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After Peck wrote _ a letter to this effect, net wanting to put « reply in cold 
type, I sough him by phone. My seceetery called y to his 
home seeking on eppeistaent, bet wes uatble to seach bin, aad epparent- 
ly he did | | 
At the very of the NAC, on October 23nd, the comittee which had 
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with the consultation of this comaittes on matters 
understanding that the coumittee , inter: 
tives. We stated that he would 
feeling of the comnittee that 


on his own. Feck has iadabeiea’ 
by the end of the week. 


Please be asguxe. that there was uo attempt to get rid of Jim Peck, though 
getting rid of people is not entirely new to organization, as 

fact there have at various times veen efforte on the part of a few people 
get ric of me. 


I think that a look at CORE's executive staff race-wise refutes any charge of 

"nationalism". Ia spite of the changes which we have undergone in the past feu ae 
years, we remaix the wost thoroughly interracial in terms of top staff. Of the ae 
professional staii iu the uational office, wy associate éixecter is a Negro, . 4 
the Community Relations director is white (he was given a year 's contract at the 
game meetins which texminatec che CORBlacor in its present form), the office 
manager is Negro, che busiuess wanagex is white, the general counsel is white, 
the administrative assistaat is white (ahe was promoted from the classification 
of secretary ai the Uctober 23xc NAC meeting), a new statf associate in charge 
of the holiday carcs is white anc two func raising stati associates are Negro. 
Neither the NAAC?, the Urban League, SNCC, SCLB can match this wiacture. 


All of this is not to say that chere ie not witkin CORE a legitimate demand for 
more qualified black leadership, but it has aot, aad I think will not, reach the 
proportions of sationalism. So fac it has been an easily miauadersteed effort 

to repaiz the imbalaace at the top which has characterized CORE from its incep- 
tion, but this struggle is waged not through firings and dismissais, but through 
hirings to fill vacancies aad aot excluding whites, but giving a preference to 

qualified Negroes when they can be found. 


Thank you very auch for giving we the opportunity to express sy views on this 
matter and to try to set the record straight. 


Cordially yours, 


I appreciate your raising the matter of Jim Peck in your letter 
of October 8th. The situation is not at 11 as Jim Peck honest- 
ly believes it te be, though he believes as he does for waders 


standable reasons. 
For many years since CORE's founding all of its top officials 


and staff members were white. Even after I became National 
Director in 1961, every other top staff position was held by 


white persons. Since 1961 a slight improvement has been made in 
the balance among staff and officers. The wunfortuaate fact, how 


ever, is thet CORE’s image continued to be one of a “white led" 
civil rights organization, which, as you know, is, and I think 

should be, anathema. The fact severely limited the growth and 

impect of the organisation. 


At the April meeting of our Nattona!l Action Council (our govern- 
ing body), the HAC —. that in filling existing vacancies in 
posi | Dh oepaeig be a to qualified 


wards and and éiptonecy. made statements which 
eo interpreted 7 James Peck, as 


kind of development. Free &@ man 
role in freeing himself fer it to be us 
vant now that CORE’s orientation and direeti« 
the black ghetto itself, seeking to , 
effective use of its potential power - Pag 
that we ere treading on dangerous ice in gp Hom 
native is wholly unacceptable. As the new : 
velop in the black ghetto, we must work just as 
fan the flames of a counter hatred er qustusbvenses. 


Now to the CORElator, our news bulletin which Jim 
in a volunteer capacity. All of us have the highest 
Peek and for his sacrifices, suffering and loving. 


centributors, dodésncot serve its main function, 
the direction, criertation, and policies of CORE - 
ghetto oriented with expanded programmatic emphases. co 
to gripe with any of the basic iesues, élalogues, and debates nln ah within the 
civil rights movement, all of which are of crucial importance. I understand 
frem some members of the NAC that they hed discussed these matters with Peck, but 
felt no adequate communication existed. Consequently, at the NAC meeting the 
last of June in Purham, North Carolina, just before our annual wnvention ¢one 
vened, the matter was further discussed. Jim Peck unfortunately was not there, 
for he takes a dim view of meetings, conferences, conventions, etc., considering 
them largely a waste of time - time that could be used in "action". A motion 
was passed by the NAC to stop publishing the CORElator in its present form and 

to set up a committee to draw up specifications for a new publication more in 
keeping with CORE’s current needs. It is, I repeat, very unfortunate that Peek 
Was not present, end perhaps no action should have been taken in his absense. 
Before the motion was voted on I inquired of the makere of the notion whether ite 
sense was that once the specifications for the new publication had been deter- 
mined, Peck should be talked with to determine whether he could or would edit 
such e publication. The enswer was yes and that became the sense of the motion. 


In the press of crids situations following the convention, CORE's staff neglec- 
ted to inform Jim Peck of the Natienal Action Council's decision. This was 
tragic, for he cut short his vacation te prepare the copy Dr the next issue of 
the CORElater and it was only after that copy had been prepared and presented 
that he was informed that the CORElator was fer the time being ro more. With the 
April meeting above referred to still fresh in his mind, he immediately leaped 

to the conclusion that the issue was exclusively or primarily one of race. 


After Feck wrote me a letter to this effect, not wanting to pus a reply ia cold 
type, I sought to reach him by phone. My secretary called repeatedly to his 
home seeking to set up an appointment, but was unable to reach hia, and apparenut- 
ly he did net get the message. 


At the very next meeting of the NAC, on Octeber 23rd, the comaittee which had 
been set up to deal with the CORBletor and decide on the new specifications in 


Please be assure thet there was ne atteupt to get wed of. Jim 
getting rid of people is not entirely new to orgenisations, as 
fact there have at various times been nee on the part ea a 
rid of me. 


I think thet a lock at CORE's executive staff race-wise refutes any charge of 


“nationalism”. In spite of the changes which we have undergone in the past few . 


years, we remain the most thoroughly interracial in terms of top staff. Of the 
etaff ix the national office, my associate director is a Negre, 
the Community Relations director is white (he was given a year’s contract at the 
same meeting which terminated the CORZlator in its present form), the office 
manager is Negro, the businese manager is white, the general counsel is white, 
the administrative assistant is white (she was promoted from the classification 
“ eecretary at the October 23rd NAC meeting), a new staff associate in charge 
of the Bpornge cards is white and two fund raising staff associates are Negre. 
dither the NAACP, the Urban League, SNCC or SCLC can match this aixture. 


Ali of this is not to say that there is not within CORE a legitimate demand for 
moxe qualified black leadership, but it has not, and I think will net, reach the 
proportions of nationalism. So fer it hae been an easily mhisunderstecd effer 
to repair the imbalance at the top which has cheracterizec CORE frem ite incep- 
tieu, but this struggle is waged not through firings and dismissals, but through 
hivings to £111 vacanéées and not excluding whites, but giving a preference to 


qualified Negroes when they can be found. 


Theak you vary euch for giving ae the 
ee ee ee 


unity to express my views on this 
t. | 


Cordially yours, 


James Farmer 
Bational Director 
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Area Code 212 
GRamercy 7-5970 


Norman Thomas 
112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 10003 


November 11, 1965 


ae 


James Farmer 

CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, N.Y. 


Dear Jim: 


It was very good of you to take time out 
of your busy life to write me so fully and frankly about 
Jim Peck. I find your letter convincing. I entirely 
acree with you that your and other movements of this sort 
must build up Negro leadership, not only in their own ranks, 
butin general. I have great confidence in your own approach 
to the problems you face. Again my thanks for writing. 


I am taking the liberty of sharing your 
letter with Eddie Gottlieb who, as you know, is quite 
concerned. All good wishes. 


Sincerely yours, 


/ | oe 


Norman Thomas 


562 Rive Die, New York, N.Y. 
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: 552 Riverside Dr., New York, N.¥.10027 
James Farmer, Natl. Director Nove 11, 1965 


CORE, 38 Park Row 

New York, NeYe 10038 . 
yor * 

Dear Jin, 


After careful consideration, I must reject the proposal of the NAC that 
I resume editorship of the CORElator for four issues under a newly appointed 
editorial committee. 


On Nov. 1 Ollie Leeds, chairman of that committee, conferred with me-- 
and I appreciate his forthrightness,. He said that according to his view-= 
point, which he believes represents that prevailing in CORE, a Negro should 
be editor of the national publication just as a Negro should be national 
director. (He said he disagrees with Ruth Turner's contention that whites 
should be excluded from ALL key staff positions.) He added, however, that 
Since no Negro is available at present, he would prefer that I take the 
job than that the CORElator fail to appear altogether. | | 


Under these circumstances, it would be most difficult for me or for 
any other white who believes in racial equality, to approach the job 
with any degree of enthusiasm, Furthermore, at the editorial committee 
meeting which took place during the weekend of the October NAC meeting, 
the committee demonstrated that it was unclear as to what it expects 
of the CORElator. One member thought it should be more like the CRISIS; 
another, that it should be more like the SOUTHERN PATRIOT; still another, ; 
that it should be more like MUHAMMAD SPEAKS, One member thereupon sug= | 
sested that the committee spell out to me just what was wrong with the ; 
CORElator. His suggestion was ignored and the specifics in this regard 
never have been spelled out, 


. on Se 


The fact is that what mainly was “wrong” with the CORElator apr the : 
editor's skin color, which is the core (to.use a pun) of the NAC | : 
Durham-.resolution to terminate publication. ; , 


Alan Gartner, the community relations direttor, met with me yesterday , 
and expressed the viewpoint that the CORELlator should consist-e-not 
primarily of news stories about CORE actions across the country, as 
in the past-=-but rather of interpretive articles, From my years of 
experience as editor, I can testify that it was difficult enough to 
set even the briefest news items from field secretaries, local CORE 
leaders and the chapters. To get interpretive articles submitted would “og 
be far more difficult, if feasible altogether, with a oneeman editorial 
staff . 
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These divergent and sometimes unrealistic viewpoints as to the 

nature of the CORElatore-added to the main fact, that I am of the 

"wrong" color-=<would make it virtually impossible for me to produce 

a publication which would be deemed satisfactory. As I said at the 
editorial committee meeting, I believe in democracy, I.do not regard 
my editorship as a lifetime job and I respect CORE's right to replace 
me (though, not in the ruthless manner in which the NAC acted at Durham). 
Maybe it is time for a change in << 


Sincerely, aa 


| Jim Peck 
PS I urge that a copy of this letter be included in the next mailing to NAC, 


COpies to Alan Gartner, George Wiley, Ollie Leeds 


\ goer 


Telephone: TERminus 4473/5 


5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London, N.1 


N. AMERICAN OFFICE: C/O AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
160 NORTH 15TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA 


Nov 24th 1965 


James Farmer, 
National Director, 
CORE, 

38 Park Row, 

New York 38, 

NY. USA. 


Dear Mr Farmer, 


Thank you very much for your letter of Nov ll. 
I appreciate the length you have gone to in order to 
explain the situation regarding Jim Peck, and I am glad 
to hear that the position is not as I have been told. 
I hope that you manage to sort out the matter of your new 


publication satisfactorily, and th t we will be able jo 
keep in touch with news for each others interest. 


: Best wishes, 


ry Wire 


Rod Prince. EDITOR 


Pe a 


<€&— 2304 3nd uedo Oj 


Sender's utes end adden: BOG Prince Bator 


Peace News, 


5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings 4, -London Nl. 


AN AIR LETTER SHOULD NOT CONTAIN ANY 
ENCLOSURE ; IF IT DOES IT WILL BE SURCHARGE 
OR SENT BY ORDINARY MAIL. 
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Mr. James Peck 
552 Riverside Drive 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Peck: 


< | [fs 552 Riverside Dr., New York, N.Y. 10027 
pee os (COP December 6, 1965 ge 
James Farmer, NatYonal’ Director i 4 008 

CORE ger 

38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 


Dear Jin, 


I am sorry to say that your letter of Nov. 30 to me--and your letters (a 
copy of which you enclosed) to Norman Thomas and others who wrote on my behalf-- 
completely evade the question of black racism in CORE, which is at the core 
(excuse the pun) of the CORElator controversy.. The Thomas letter contains 
several misstatements of fact. But, rather than enumerate them, I shall 
enumerate the pertinent facts which you failed to mentione 


1, At the April meeting of the national action committee, Ruth Turner presented 
a2 resolution to bar all whites from key staff positions. I was the only NAC 
member to speak against the resolution, point&amig out that it violates basic 
CORE principles.. You said nothing. The resolution was dropped, but solely 
because another NAC member declared that it would “look bad on paper.” At 
the following NAC meeting, Ruth Turner initiated the move for my ouster as 
CORELator editor. 


2. At a meeting in your office three days after the April NAC meeting, when I 
reprimanded you for not standing up against a principle which you know is 
wrong, you told mes "You'll simply have to put up with this sort of thing 
in the coming yearss:-it's the trend.” Marvin Rich, who was present, there-= 
upon objected: "If you let this sort.of thing pass, they'll be getting after 
you next because you have a white wife." I then recalled that one NAC member 
had opposed fim for that reason horptie-warqbeing considered for national 


directore 


3-e- At the October NAC meeting; Bill Bradley presented a report which reeked of 
black racism and even using the term “whitey" (without quotation marks). 
You failed to speak upe. Bob Curvin, who is a Negro, did object and as 
a consequence, the report is being revised, 


4, Several weeks after the NAC meeting, Ollie Leeds, chairman of the newly- 
appointed editorial committee, told me that. according to his viewpoint, 
which he beliges represents that prevailing in CORE, 2 Negro should be | 
editor of the national publication just as a Negro should be national director, 


5. Listed as “officers"’é6n CORE's present letterhead are Ruth Turner, secretary 
(mentioned.under point 1), Bill Bradley, treasturer-(mentioned under point 
3}, Will Ussery, first vice chairman (also a racist, though less extreme 
than Turner or Bradley. He initiated the move at the June NAC meeting 
which resulted in. my ouster from thé NAC on a technicality) and Lincoln 
Lynch, second vice-chairman (He tends in the same direction). This leaves 
Floyd McKissick, chairman, as the only "officer" whose thinking is not 
along black racist lines. This is significant in view of your attempt to 
whitewash the issue by giving the racial composition of the staff in New 
York. And in this connection, you mention that Alan Gartner was given a 
year's contract as Gommunity Relations director but without stating that 
the NAC limited his term of employment to a ycar solely because he is of 
the "wrong" colors. | | 


~ 


I can only conclude by~appealing to your conscience to start standing up 
jh in CORE against black racism rather than continue to deny its existence, 

ij betel regret that the NAC compromise appears unworkable. But what with 
my wrong" color plus your admission that members of the editorial committee 
are unclear as t cisely what kind of a publication would suit the 
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organization's needs," it would be virtually impossible for me to produce 
a2 publication which would be deemed satisfactory. 


Sincerely, 


4, Peck 


copies to Norman Thomas, Edward Gottlieb, Frances & Walter Bergman and 
Rod Prince, 


PS: Nancy phoned me today and set an 
appointment to meet with you at 3 
on the 17the So, we can talk more 
about this and other problems 


relatins to CORE at that time. Fon ame 


My. Robert K. Christenberry, 
Postmaster 
United States Post Office 
New York, New York 10001 


Dear Er, Christenberry: 


Reference is made to your letter, ADM: ER EPs WHriw, 


Please be advised that we do not anticipate 
publishing four issues of the CORELATOR by December 3, 1966. 
This being so, we will abandon thi 

privileges we now hold for that publication. 


We trust this will not prejudice future application 
for similar prévileges. 


Very truly yours, 


LINCOLN 0. LYNCH 
LOL /os Associate National Director 


bec: Ben Petersen 


omceor MaiLing Requirements IN REPLY REFER TO 
Telephone 971-7539 . ADM:MR 


UNITED STATES POST OFFICE HF sWHsiw 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10001 


Congress of Racial Equality 

Publishers of “CORELATOR® 

38 Park Row 

New York, N.Y. 10038 SECOND REQUEST 


Attn: B. Peterson, Director Direct Mail Dept. 


Gentlemen: 


Please refer to my letter of the 7th concerning your letter 
of March 30th advising that no issues for CORELATOR have 
been published since June 1965, and that no issues would 
be published until later this year. 


You were informed that four issues a year must be published 
in order for a second class publication to retain its 


privileges. 


As you did not have four issues published in 1965, and 

will not have four issues published during 1966, it will 

be necessary to report the matter to Washington for can- 
callation of your second class mail privileges unless you 
elect to change the frequency to one that can be adhered 

to by publishing at least four issues in 1966. This will 
require the payment of a $15.00 fee, and the filing of Forms 
3510 sent you,at such time as copies of CORELATOR become 
available showing the new frequency therein. 


If this cannot be accomplished, you should abandon the 
second class mail privileges for CORELATOR. 


Please immediately advise your intentions in the matter. 


* 


Sincerely yours, 


obert K. Christenberry, 
Postmaster 


| On August 12th, I sent a memorandum to the members 
of the NAC on "CORE House Organs” in which I gave some of 
be.ckground to the CORElator, noted the NAC*’s decision to 
"freeze” its publications, made some proposals re. COR 
"house organs” and have solicited responses . Other than 
a comment from Ruth Turner, I have heard from no sther NAC 


member on this matter. 


Let me recapitulate some basic information; The 
CORElator had been mailed to the entire list of contribu- 
tors to national CORE -- approximately 75,000 persons -- 
six times a year. The cost was approximately $1,600 per 
issue, or 2.1% per copy. The figure includes (for a 
run of 75,000) printing -- $900., addressing -- $150., 
collation and sorting for mailing -- $100., and postage 
(2nd class rate for a periodical) -- 4450. Thus the total 
cost of the CORElator, recognizing that there had been no 
staff cost for the writing and editing which Jim Peck has 
done without compensation, had been approximately $9,600 
per year of six mailings to 75,000 people. 


In my earlier memorandum I made a number of comments 
about the inadequacies of the ”*old” CORElator and then some 
proposals for the future. Perhaps the most relevant of the 
comments was that the CORElator was not meant to be an organ 
for communication within the family of “active” CORE members 
but rather sought to keep contributors and the general public 
aware of our activities. That we must develop a means to. 


communicate within the CORE family is obvious, and this memo- 
randum assumes that need but addresses itself to the narrower 
issue of how we may develop means tc inform contributors and 


others of CORE’s activities. 


Rather than recapitulate the earlier proposals, some 
of which I now feel should be modified, I would like to make 
a number of proposals for a "new" CORElator. First a word 
about keeping the name "CORElator’ It is well known to certain 
segments of the public and we may as well capitalize on that. 
The name and "*periodical” format will allow us to continue 
our postal privileges which, as you know, are very significant 
viz. a mailing to 75,000 for $450 -- little more than 4¢per 


person. 


Page 2 


Within the periodical format we can do pretty much as 
we please <-- 4s long as we meet certain minimal requirements 
such as publishing on a regular schedule, mailing in exchange 
for “subscriptions,” leaving room for address, etc. I suggest 
then that we use the periodical format, dividing the issue, in 
effect, into two parts. ae 


| The first would contain “news” -- perhaps an "incident" 
list, short news stories about important matters,.perhaps a 
CORE “personality” feature, and some longer more interpretive 
articles. The second would be, in effect, a pamphlet which 
would be. both part of the CORElator and also could be used 
“or more general distribution. These pamphlets would be one 
sheet, two sides, with six or eight panels (all but one or two 
with copy), liberally illustrated. They would be of two : 
varieties: geographic pieces and also a series of "The. CORE 
Way in...” Topics for the geographic pieces would be such 
ones as Mississippi, South Caroline, Bogelusa, Jonesboro, cer- 
tain northern cities. The topical ones would describe CORE - 
activities in such areas as emploument, housing, community 
organization, police relations, the anti-poverty progtam, :¢tc. 


As for cost, I would estimate that the cost. would be 
roughly similar to the old cCORElator -- that is $1,600. per 
issue. In addition, since we would publish the “Pamphlet” part 
in additional copies, an estimated cost for an additionel 
25,000 pamphlets would be $300., thus making the total cost 
$1,900. per issue, or $11,400. for a periodical going tb 
75,000 people six times a year plus 25,000 copies each of 6 


pamphlets. 


The work of preparing and publishing this “new 
CORElator properly belongs in the Public Relations Department. 
Unfortunately we have not been able to find (no less to pay) 
someone to head (or even staff) such a department. I believe 
that on an interim basis, with help from others on the staff 
I could take responsibility for this, if that is your wish. 


I would urge the NAC to make a prompt decision on this 
matter, as it has been four months since we have mailed a CORE- 
lator to our contributors and we will have to sand them some- 
thing in its stead or let them know that 6here will be nothing 
forthcoming, Also, we do receive a rather regular flow -- 25 
to 50 per month -- of requests for the CORElator. 


is | 
memo NPG james i. farmer, jr. 


May 19, 1960 


Mr. Curtis Mial called to findout if you 
have had.an opportunity to discuss further 
the matter about which he talked to you. 


Asked that you drop him a note at: 


1 Academy Street 
Skaneateles, New York 


Newsweek 


NEWSWEEK BUILDING + 444 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 22 
PLaza 2-1500 


Mr. James L. Farmer 
_ Congress of Racial Equality 
- 38 Park Row 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I certainly hope your holiday season was brimful of good cheer and that you 
were able to take a short breather from the never-ending obligations to which 
I'm sure you must be committed, 


At this time I am contacting those who have agreed to participate in our forth- 
coming book--VIEW FROM THE TOP-—in order to learn whether the suggested deadline 
of January 15 will be met. For your convenience I am enclosing a self-addressed 
envelope, hoping that you will indicate when I may expect your contribution. 


I might note in passing that those who have been able to complete their chap- 
ters have done extremely fine jobs and if their efforts are representative of 
those that are to follow, VIEW FROM THE TOP should be very well received. 


Thank you for your continued cooperation. 


Very sincerely, 


Gite Lo 


Claude A. Lewis 
Newsweek Magazine 
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. . «a new and exciting book 


VIEW FROM THE TOP 
by the architects of the Negro’s future 


CLAUDE A. LEWIS 
NEWSWEEK MAZAGINE 
44% MADISON AVE. 
OLINVILLE 4-4699 NEW YORK, N. Y. PLAZA 2-1500 
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Mr. Claude A. Lewis 
Newsweek Magazine 
Lii, Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 


PO OOF O LILES OCS 


J.LF. CORE 
38 Park Row 
NT. Ht 


Bh es enahgee thie bale SPP AT nd AS aereuens 


THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


. dames Farmer 
Congress of Racial Equality 
York 38, New York 


Dear Mr, Farmer: 


I have asked Mr, Feild, Executive Director of our 
Comittee staff, to meet informally with several privat 
tatives to inform them of the p | 

prob ieier encountered by the Committee since its oe | 
in March of 1961. } 


This m ting will be one of a series of small gather- : 
which will be ig pen lietenty to a larger meeting of : 
vate agencies in ington in the next month er so, The : 
meeting is presently scheduled for the National Community 
Relations Ad : 


Fs 


risery Couxei! Board Reon (Reon 1530) at 55 West 
42nd eeodt. New York City, at 10 a.m,, on January 17. 


I would greatly appreciate your attendance and that 
you let Mr, Feild know if either you or a designated repre- 
sentative can attend, 


Sincere tite. 


Execut ive Vice Effi — irman 


38 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
COrtlandt 7-6270 


Cari Rachlin, Esq. 
general counsel 
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Raiph Abernathy 
James Baldwin 
Roger N. Baidwin 
Aigernon D. Black 
James B. Carey 
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Grenville Clark 
John Cogley 

Earl B. Dickerson 
Eugene E. Frazier 
Harold Gibbons 
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Sidney Hollander 
George M. Houser 
E. Staniey Jones 
Bishop F. D. Jordan 
Martin Luther King 
Douglas Levin 
David Livingston 
Will Maslow 

A. J. Muste 

Dorothy Norman 

A. Philip Randolph 

. tra DeA. Reid 
Walter P. Reutheér 
Hobson R. Reynolds 
Jackie Robinson 
Arnold M. Rose 
Lillian Smith 

C. K. Steele 
Gardner Taylor 
Howard Thurman 
Bishop W. J. Walls 
Goodwin Watson 
Jerry Wurf 

Charles S. Zimmerman 


OFFICERS 


Charlies R. Oldham 
chairman 


Rudoiph Lombard 
Ist vice chairman 


Henry Hodge 
2nd vice chairman 


Anna Holden 
secretary 


A. D. Moore 
treasurer 


James Peck 
CORElator editor 


regional representatives 


David Dennis 
Danie! Garrison 
Julius Hobson 
‘Wester Sweet 


STAFF 


Edward Blankenheim 
B. Elton Cox 

Thomas Gaither 
Richard Haley 
Norman Hil! 
Genevieve Hughes 
James T. McCain 
Henry Thomas 

field secretaries 


Gordon R. Carey 
field director 


Marvin Rich 
community relations director 


' James Farmer 
national director 


to abolish racial discrimination by direct, nonviolent methods 


February 20, 1962 


Mr. James Farmer 

National Director, Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Jim: 


Let me begin by expressing my appreciation for a 
most excellent presentation by you at our recent confer- 
ence. I realize that the pressure involved in speaking 
under such conditions does not make for the easiest type 
of presentation. It seemed to me, however, that that 
first day went by beattifully and it launched the confer- 
ence on a plane from which it never seemed to drop. 


I enclose a “Statement of Principles™ which was 
arrived at and agreed to by each and all of the partidi- 
pants in our recent conference. I'd appreciate your 
candid opinion of it and also any thoughts you might 
havw as to whether this could serve as the basis for a 
further meeting of minds between the police and the de- 
segregation organizations. I have wondered whether I 
could get from each of you who participated as represent- 
ing the "Peotest Grmmps" a statement as to your opinion 
of what proper police conduct should be in these situations. 
It would seem possible then to compare the composite which 
I did obtain from you with the police statement and at least 
develop the areas of difference and those in which some 
agreement could be reached. It would seem to me that any 
progress along these lines would be for the good of all. 


There appears to be an excellent possibility that we 
will be able to obtain the necessary financial support to 
publish a somewhat abbreviated and rearranged version of 
the conference. Iam particularly interested in getting 

material from the organizations which would help mé in 
writing description - - which, of course, would be sub- 
ject to your approval — - of the pesition of the members 
of your organization and the tactics used by your organi- 
zation. If you can supply me with anything along these 


lines, I should be most grateful. 


a national organization with affiliated loca! 


to abolish racial discrimination by direct, nonviolent methods 


38 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
COrtlandt 7-6270 


Carl Rachlin, Esq. . 
Manat Thank you again for your help. I believe that I can 


aos esich Abernatn, tell you that the conference produced greater understand- 
james Baldwin ing by the police and should result in a closer approx- 


Alecnon'D Black imation of that type of law enforcement which must be 


James B. Carey 3 5 
Asion Kenta Ooeaare achieved for effective policing in a democratic society. 
Grenville Clark 
John Cogley 
Ear! B. Dickerson 
Eugene E. Frazier 
Harold Gibbons 
Roland B.Gittelsohn Sincerely, 
Sidney Hollander ) | 
George M. Houser 
E. Stanley Jones 
Bishop F. D. Jordan 
Martin Luther King 
Douglas Levin 
David Livingston ‘ WILLIAM P. BROWN 
Will Maslow 
A. J. Muste Inspector 
Dorothy Norman ‘ 
A. Philip Randolph 
ira DeA. Reid 
Walter P. Reuther 
Hobson R. Reynolds 
Jackie Robinson 
Arnold M. Rose 
Lillian Smith 
C. K. Steele 
Gardner Taylor 
Howard Thurman 
Bishop W. J. Wallis 
Goodwin Watson 
Jerry Wurf 
Charles S. Zimmerman 


OFFICERS 


Charlies R. Oldham 
chairman 


Rudolph Lombard 
lst vice chairman 


Henry Hodge 
2nd vice chairman 


Anna Holden 
secretary 


A. D. Moore 
treasurer ‘ 


James Peck 
CORElator editor 


regional representatives 


David Dennis 
Daniel Garrison 
Julius Hobson 
Wester Sweet 


STAFF 


Edward Blankenheim 
B. Elton Cox 

Thomas Gaither 
Richard Haley 
Norman Hill 
Genevieve Hughes 
James T. McCain 
Henry Thomas 

field secretaries 


Gordon R. Carey 

field director 

Marvin Rich 

community relations director 


James Farmer 
national director 
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(Nona - Mrs. Yean Brown of the American jewish 
(Committee wants to know the names og the two 

 ~nepresentatives og (one that will attend the 
May 5th annual dinner og the American Jewish 
(Committee. 


— mM fr ban Riek ) 


yore} y heed 
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LOUIS CAPLAN, President JACOB BLAUSTEIN, Honorary i 
HERBERT B. EHRMANN, Chm., Exec. Bd. & Hon. Pres. JOSEPH M. PROSKAUER, Honorary 
IRVING M. ENGEL, Chm., Admin. Bd. & Hon. Pres. HERBERT H. LEHMAN, Honorary Vice-President 


WILLIAM ROSENWALD, Chm., Nat’!l. Advisory Council | 
MAURICE GLINERT, Treasurer . od. LE » Honorary 


ARTHUR D. LEIDESDORF, 
JULIUS S. LOEWENTHAL, Secretary HORACE STERN, Honorary Vice-President 


JOHN SLAWSON, Executive Vice-President 


April 13, 1962 


Mr. James R. Robinson 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Robinson: 


Such widespread interest has been shown in the honored guests 
who will address the Annual Meeting of The American Jewish 

Committee this yeer, that we have decided to invite represent- 
atives of a number of le ‘national and New York organi- 
zations to join us at the Dinner, 


Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy, in one of his few public 
addresses since returning from his round-the-world trip, will 
speak on "Human Rights in World Perspective," 


Judge Thurgood Marshall, who has played so significant a role 
in the historic civil rights changes in the past quarter- 
century, will be awarded the American Liberties Medallion, 


Reservations for members of your board or staff, as well as 
any number of other representatives, may be made on the 
enclosed form, 


It will be most gratifying to us to have your organization 
represented at our Dinner, 


Sincerely, 


David Sher, Chairman 


Annual Meeting Planning Committee 


POTEL COMMOD! 


Associate Treasurer RALPH E. SAMUEL, Honorary Vice-President 


FRED iE eee “2 Hon. Chm., Nat'l Advis. Council 


Institute of Human Relations * 165 East 56 Street, New York 22, N. Y. « PLaza 1-4000 « Cable Wishcom, New York 


“from lanct Fame 


April 17, 1962 


Dean Mrs. (Coleman: 


Mn. Farmen suggests that two persons 
attend to represent (ORE at the ongant - 
gation ‘a expense. (heck with the pro- 
fessional stast and see who wants to go 
and who 44 available. 


Mr. Farmer has been invited as a guest 
but will be unable to attend. 


WL 5 
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BOARD OF NATIONAL MISSIONS 


OF THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


475 RIVERSIDE DRIVE. NEW YORK 27. ‘ Riversio ee 
oe te wi 
sg 
July 1, 1963 
Mre James Farmer iy 


CORE 
239 West 125th Street 
New York, New York 


Dear Mre Farmer: 


I called you in Daytm last week and talked to Mr. Gore as 
you were busy. I arranged with Mr. Gore subject to your approval 
to have three C(RE staff persons (we would like very much to have 
you as one of them) to come to Johnson C. Smith thiversity, 
Charlotte, North Carolina, m July 18th to conduct a me day train- 
ing and information session on Voter Registrat techniques and/or 
adult education for action within the south. We will be in the 
middle of a two weeks! sumer institute fer ministers from the 
southeast about 5 - 50 in all. We will have had them in courses 
on theology, sociology and we would like you to tell them a little 
about some action to make this theology and socidlogy work. You 
will have the whole day. You can divide the time as you would like. 
I would like to know how you want to use the time and any materials 
needed for your presentatio. I suggest that the time schedule be 
9300 aom--12300 noon, 3-330 peme-5:00 peme and Tar Deme You 
can use less time if you would like. 


I would appreciate it if you would call me (Mr. Gore said Tu . 
July 24 at any ratey I shall be away after July 3rd wtil July lth.> 
We can firm up plaris with your call. This department will be responsible 
for the expenses of the men that you sqjd-. If you need overnight lodging 
please let me know and I will arrange this with the thiversity. 


I will appreciate hearing from you on this matter. 


Y very truly 


Bryant George 
Chairman, Special Committee om 


Religion and Race 
Board of National Missions 


BG :1n 
ce: Mr.- Robert Gore 


October 1963 


Mr. Joel O*Brien 
JOEL O*BRIEN PRODUCTIONS INC. 


225 East 46th Street 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. O'Brien: 


Mr, Farmer has asked me to respond to your letter 
of September 17, and express his gratitude for your 
offer of assistance, 


At this time Mr. Farmer has made no decision about : 
getting involved in any political races. However, should 
he decide to seek public office we shall certainly be | ) 
in touch with you again, , 


Sincerely yours, 


Assistant to the 
National Director 


, 


* 


Guan |_louse 225 Last 46th St. New York, N. Y. | dorado 5-7520 
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September 17, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director 
CORE 

239 West 125th Street 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 

I tried to reach you by phone two or three times, 
but I realize your office is busier now than it 
ever has been. 


The purpose of my calls was: 


1. To welcome you back in one piece i 
from the Southland, and 


2. To say that if you are seriously } 
entertaining the possibility of : 
invading Representative Powell's 
territory, I would like to offer 
my services on your behalf. 

Best wishes. 


ially, 


Joel O'Brien 


Vo < 
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. MY Muste 
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Jackie Robinson 
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Floyd B. McKissick 

oer chairman 
Rudolph Lombard 

lst vice chairman 

Wiifred Ussery 

\ 2nd vice chairman 
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secretary 
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James Peck 
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program director 
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November 21, 1963 


Wiseman Film Productions 
53 East 77th Street 
New York 21, New York 


Gentlemen : 


The Cool World was an overpowering experience. It should be 

seen by all Americans, and it must be seen now. This film is 

an electrifying revelation of the American problem: the des- 

perate meaning of segregation that will not easily be erased even 

if every civil rights’ battle is won for the next ten years. 

For, as your film clearly shows, the ugly meaning of segrega- 

tion penetrates to the marrow of a man. The story of the young 

boy Duke is beautifully told, and indeed the entire film has 

tragic beauty. | Pe 


The Cool World is as shocking as the truth: It is the truth. 
And I sincerely hope this entire country will be your audi- 
ence. I offer my congratulations: Certainly the truthful 


power and artistic grace of The Cool World should earn you 
the greatest success. 


Please let me know if CORE can be of any assistance to you. 
Yours very truly, 


he Fetiat 


s Farmer 
ional Director 


The Cool World opens at Cinema II, Third Avenue and 60th Street on April 20th. 
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1133 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 


29 November 1963 


Mr. Gordon R. Carey gEC 1” 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Carey, 


Thank you for your letter of 29 October, which I 
found on my return Wednesday. Thank you also for 
Mr. Essien-Udom's address; I shall get in touch 
with him in the next few days. 


It would be a great pleasure for me to meet Mr. 
Farmer; would it be possible to make it lunch on 


Wuesday? If not, I could make it any day the week 


of the 16th; I shall have to be out of town the 
intervening week 


If Tuesday is 0.K., please call me at TR6-9777 
and let me know. Otherwise I shall get in touch 
with you on my return. 


Thank you again for your courtesy. 


Sincerely, 


per: 
« Storrow Wr. 


MANAGEMENT AND MINORITY MANPOWER RESEARCH, INC. 


210 EAST 47 STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10017 + PL 5-8685 
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December 16, 1963 


Mr. James Farm€r 

Executive Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


rf 

oe 
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Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I would very much like to inform you of a new Research and Infor- 
mation service we are about to create in response to the expressed 
need we found among business people for guidance on the subject of 


minority relations. 


It will be a continuing Report to key executives describing what 
is being done on policy and operating levels by companies all over 


the country. 


The Report is intended to provide tested, factual information that 


will be useful to the company initiating an equal Job opportunity 
program...operating it...dealing with the current problems and an- 


ticipating future problems. ets 
¥ w 


More details appear in the enclosed folder. 


We expect the first issue out in a few weeks. I will certainly | 
have a copy sent along to you. 


Thank you for your interest. 


Sincerely, 


ante 


Leonard Turk 
Publisher 


LT/ep 
Encl. 


To Inform Decision-Making Executives on Sensitive Manpower Issues 


FROM: 


Management and Minority Manpower 
Research, Inc. 


| FOR RELEASE: 
December 18, 1963 

210 East 47 Street 

New York 17, New York 


Phone: PL 5-3685 


NEW COMPANY DEVELOPS 
MANPOWER MIX INFORMATION 


"Negroes in your work force" is the theme that prompted the formation 
of a new company, Management and Minority Manpower Research, Inc. The 
organization, a Research and Information service for management people, 


specializes in development of guideline information in the area of 
minority relations. 


The company will publish a private monthly report to subscribing executives 


It will be circulated throughout the country starting in January. 


Stated purpose of the Report is to provide company policy-makers with 
information about initiating an equal job opportunity program, operating 


it, dealing with current problems and anticipating future problems. 


The company is a subsidiary of Leonard Turk and Company, Inc., 210 East 


47 Street, a New York publisher of business literature. 


@ 
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Ma nagement (I nd Me 


N ot since the labor union movement of the thirties 
has management faced a manpower development 
whose potential impact compares with the Negro’s 
drive for equal job opportunity. Yet, in the words of 
one commentator, “essentially, American business 
doesn’t know how to behave in this situation.”’ 


The civil rights movement today is aimed di- 
rectly at the place that counts most in the Negro’s 
drive for immediate economic improvement: the 
employer’s door. 


Successful boycotting has shown Negro leaders 
that they command a formidable economic weapon. 
Casual reading of the daily press tells us that use of 
the boycott will be intensified, locally and nationally, 
against companies whose employment practices fail 
to recognize Negro demands for equal employment 
opportunities. 


President Kennedy’s Executive Order 10925, 
which requires every company holding government 
contracts and subcontracts to hire without regard to 
race, is being vigorously enforced. Other companies 
have cooperated by drawing up their own “Plans for 
Progress,” voluntarily reporting to the government 
what they are doing to provide equal job opportunity. 


But whether a company’s response is enthusi- 
astic and positive — or reluctant and defensive — for 
most, the question now is not whether to act, but how 
to begin . . . what to do. 


Management and Minority Manpower will help 
formulate and implement effective corporate policy 
by reporting how companies are answering the ques- 
tions posed by this new and constantly changing chal- 
lenge. Some examples appear on the next page. }» 


A serious, lasting effect on sales could result 
from a Negro boycott, according to a recent 
survey reported under the headline “‘Rude 
Awakening for Apathetic Business Men.’’ 
‘99% would never go back’”’ to the product or 
shop again, it found. Nor is effective boycot- 
ting limited to consumer goods; techniques 
exist for extending it to industrial products 
as well. | 

The same survey disclosed that “89% of 
Negroes said they would take part in boycotts 
of companies or products if told to do so by 
a prominent Negro.”’ =) 


WHAT ARE THE BEST 


ANSWERS TO 
QUESTIONS LIKE THESE? 


There are no pat answers. Every company situation 
imposes special conditions arising from the man- 
power mix, management and employee attitudes, 
the local community and similar factors. 
MANAGEMENT AND MINORITY MANPOWER 
provides responsible executives with the facts they 
need to develop and implement their company’s own 
unique program. 


= Should there be a specific, published policy on mi- 
nority group personnel practices. . . or should the 
company merely assert its “color-blindness?” 


= What — if any — special action should management 
take to prepare present personnel . . . break down 
barriers ... assure acceptance of Negroes in all- 
white groups? 


= Should the company seek out highly qualified 
_ .Negro candidates and accord them special treat- 

ment... or follow routine recruitment and train- 
~ ing practices? 


= How can you identify and overcome open or 
furtive resistance among those who retain race- 
superiority attitudes? 


= How can the company’s equal job opportunity 
program be best presented to the community ... 


customers ... the press? 


= How can you secure cooperation from a union 
known to be biased? 


= Will you be able to find Negro applicants qualified 
for higher positions now .. . without raiding... 
without lowering selection standards? 


= How do you prevent criticism for “discrimination 
in reverse,” yet encourage recruiting of qualified 
Negro employees? 


= How thorough must your program be?...isa 
demonstration of good faith enough as your com- 
pany’s initial effort? 


Differences in job preparation and education are gen- 
erally acknowledged to be the single greatest hurdle 
in providing equal job opportunity. Estimates by edu- 
cational associations and Negro educators themselves 
point up the gap: 48% of whites are high-school grad- 
uates vs. 22% for non-whites. Some 36,000 B.S. de- 
grees are awarded in engineering each year; only a 
few hundred to Negroes. 


= Is there any benefit in attempting to influence the 
direction of job preparation for Negroes through 
local schools? 


= What more is needed after the company succeeds 
in gaining acceptance of its recommendations on 
educational emphasis? 


= When Negro college graduates prove unable to 
meet test norms for higher positions, should you 
consider measuring potential rather than current 
achievement? 


= What are some of the best methods of providing 
remedial education? 


= What can the smaller company, lacking the re- 
sources of the big company, do to help Negroes 
raise performance levels? 


Management and Minority Manpower 


...4%3 a monthly service for top management and manpower executives. It is 
designed to fill the vast information gap facing companies as they attempt to 
launch an equal job opportunity program. 


Management and Minority Manpower serves the need 
for an exchange of information among companies 
already embarked on an equal job opportunity pro- 
gram ... for basic information to initiate and imple- 
ment a program in companies that are just facing this 
critical challenge. 


Management and Minority Manpower 


. selects the best and most practical from the flood 
of information reported diffusely in conventional 
publications 

.conducts research to uncover information not 
available through the usual sources 

. evaluates techniques and results, reporting suc- 
cesses and— when they cast light on difficult 
problem — failures, too 

.. analyzes the problems that resist solution 

. keeps readers posted on what government and so- 
cial action groups are doing or propose to do 

.announces pertinent workshops, seminars and 
conferences 

.. reports on pending legislation 

. reviews and tells where to get relevant 
books and periodicals 
training aids 
research reports 
films 
reference material 


Management and Minority Manpower: 


Issued monthly. Terse . .. selective .. . thorough. Dis- 
tills content into six pages per issue. Written for 
rapid reading by busy executives. 


Additional Special Reports: Issued periodically. 
Spell out timely subjects in detail, in as many pages 
as thorough coverage requires. 


annual subscription fee $25 


MANAGEMENT AND MINORITY MANPOWER is in no sense the 
voice of any pressure group. Its sole purpose is to provide policy 
_ makers and their corporate staffs with the means of dealing 


practically with sensitive manpower problems, in order to achieve | | 


the best results for the company and its personnel. 


Here’s what you'll find in the first issues of 
MANAGEMENT AND MINORITY MANPOWER 


Guidelines The government’s Executive Order 10925 
and ‘‘Plans for Progress’’ provide a start for many 
companies .. . but don’t apply directly to many 
others. M/MM will tell you where to go for help, - 
report on the activities of the pioneers who worked 
out equal job opportunity programs before the gov- 
ernment stepped in. 


How to evaluate your own equal job opportunity pro- 
gram Information you should have on hand... 
the records you should keep . . . what you should 
have ready if your company is “inspected.” _ 


Help from Negro civil rights groups Specifically, how. 
groups like the Urban League can and will assist your 
company . . . what they need to know from you 
before they can help. 


How job standards can be “lowered” without affecting 
company operations. New light on the concept of 
job re-evaluation”. . . what it means. ~ . how it is 
accomplished . . . case studies. 


How unions and management can work together to 
solve common problems. 


How training programs — inside and outside the com- 
pany — can be developed to increase the supply of | 
qualified Negro workers. Short-range plans for im- 
mediate results; long-range for future needs. Case 
studies: How communities (Philadelphia, for exam- 
ple) are taking steps to solve the problem. . . how 
companies are cooperating with other organizations 
to improve the situation. 


How companies have handied boycotts What effect 
did they have? What geographical areas and what 
industries already have been singled out for boycott? 


New techniques in remedial education provide faster, 
more effective results . . . are easier, more palatable 
for adults . . . new approaches to basic skills. 


ge EXPERIENCE OF COMPANIES like these in formulating and operating under fair em- 
ployment policies is reported in MANAGEMENT AND MINORITY MANPOWER. 


PITNEY-BowEs INC. ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 
BOWERY SAVINGS BANK : GENERAL Foops CORPORATION 
R: H. Macy & COMPANY, INC. REPUBLIC AVIATION CORPORATION 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Co. DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC. 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION INLAND STEEL COMPANY 
GUARANTEE TITLE COMPANY ARNOLD BAKERS INC. - 
SCHENLEY INDUSTRIES, INC. B. ALTMAN & COMPANY 
THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U.S. 
BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY REVERE COPPER & BRASS INC. 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY ) PHILIP Morris INC. 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, INC. 
‘THE BoEING COMPANY HUGHES AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS, INC. UNITED AIRLINES INC. 


AND MINORITY MANPOWER RESEARCH, INC. combines the resources of a 
publishing organization that specializes in business communications and a thoroughly 
trained team of researchers with broad professional experience in industrial psychology, 
personnel and inter-group relations. J. Richard Block, Ph.D., is Director of Research. 
Author, lecturer and consultant on the problems of minority groups in management, Dr. 
Block is on the faculty of Hofstra University. He has specialized in the field of minority 
relations, including the disabled and the aged. 


MANAGEMENT AND MINORITY MANPOWER RESEARCH INC., 210 EAST 47 STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 
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|THE MINORITY OF ON 


Independent Monthly Publication, Dedicated to the Elimination of All Thought Restrictions Except for the Truth > 


“There was truth and there was untruth, and if you clung to the truth 
even against the whole world, you were not mad.” —GEORGE ORWELL 


Address for subscriptions and : Editor: 
THE MINORITY OF ONE, INC. “4o='°! P.O. Box $44, Passaic, N. }. M. S. Arnoni December, 1959 


December 9, 1963 


Prof. Daniel M. Berman 
Dr. Jerome Davis 


Rev. Clarence E. Duffy, D.D. Mr. James Farmer 

eee aes Congress of Racial Equality 
Brig. Gen. Hugh B. Hester, U.S.A.(Ret.) 38 Park Row 

Ava Helen Pauling New York City, N.Y. 

Prof. Linus Pauling 

Bertrand Russell 


Dr. Albert Schweitzer 

Prof. Pitirim A. Sorokin 

Prof. Albert Szent-Gyorgyi Dear Mr. Farmer: 
T. 4. Tetens | 

Prof. Ernest B. Zeisler 


MAIN OFFICE: We are planning to arrange a Tribute to 
. —e Avenue Dr. Linus C, Pauling when he returns from Europe. 
Passaic, N. J. | It would give us great pleasure if we could 

PR 8-1839 count you among the sponsors of this event. The 
NEW YORK BRANCH: Joint Chairmen of the Board of Sponsors are 

154 Nassau Street Bertrand Russell, Albert Schweitzer and Robert 

New York 38, N. Y. Hutchins s 


CO 7-1740 


The meeting in tribute will be held on 
January Sth, 1964 at 8:00 P.M. in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Hotel Astor at Broadway and 45th Street, 
New York City. Among the speakers will be Dr. 
Pauling, Mrs. Dagmar Wilson and Dr. Henry Steele f 
fe. gui U Thant will be among the honored | i. 
guests. 


We hope that you are willing to be counted 
among the sponsors for Dr. Pauling's Tribute. 


Alice ae Hb ry ie, ft 

For the Joint Chairmen of | &E 

The Board of Sponsors: & 
Bertrand Russell 
Albert Schweitzer 


Robert Hutchins 


Sincerely, 


Mr. Robert I. Miller 
Unien Theological Seminary 
Broadway & 120 Street 

Mew York City 27 


Dear Mr. Miller: 


Thank you very much for sending me a copy of 


I read with great interest the declaration on . 
civil rights and the reselutéeon taken by your Board : 
of Directors. I congratulate you on this further enderse- 
ment of your strong commitment to the cause for which we 
are all fighting. 


Sincerely yours, 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


BROADWAY AT 120 TH STREET 


NEW YORK 27,N.Y. 


December 18, 


Mr. James Farmer 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Dr. John C. Bennett, who is serving 
as Acting President of the Seminary this year, 
thought you might like to see the declaration 
on civil rights which has been endorsed unanimously . 
by our faculty. 


The Seminary's Board of Directors 
adopted a resolution at their fall meeting, and 
both of these statements appear on pages 4 and 5 
in the fall issue of our alumni newspaper which 
I am enclosing. | 


incerely 


Robert I. Miller 
Assistant to the President 


Mre. Alex A. Regdon 


Box 391 
Alpaugh, Calif. 


Dear Mrs. Regdon: 


Thank you very much for writing to tell us about 
Mr. Beall Ernst. 


We have considered establishing ea directory of 
companies which have fair employment and advertising policies, 
and if we do decide to undertake such a project we shall — 
certainly incorporate Mr. Efnst's company. 


Sincerely yours, 


James FArner 
National Director 


IR: & MPT: 
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Alpaugh, Cal. 
December 20, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director, CORE 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Sirs: 


We recently received a letter brom W. Byron Rumford, Jr., 


(copy enclosed) urging us to purchase Ernst ties, as a way 
of showing appreciation for the fine employment and advertising 


polickies used by Mr. Beall Ernst in his business. 


I was much impressed both with the letter and with the 
idea, - so much so that I am writing to suggest that 

= directories (local and national) be prepared, listing 
merchants and manufacturers who follow similar policies, 
for purchase by interested persons such as myself. 


Sincerely, 


Vamaiaia MM. (L@écrers 


Patricia M. Regdon 
(Mrs. Alex A. Regdon) 
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ee 
WW. Byron Rumford, 3r. - 


327 - 22nd Street, Suite 20 
Oakland 12, California 


December 12, 1963 


Greetings: 


Enclosed is a calendar for 1964 showing the Negro 
model Mr. Beall Ernst used recently in a full-page 
advertisement in leading magazines in connection 
with his world-famous Ernst Ties. One magazine re- 
fused the ad but was willing to accept a similar 
pose with the same ad copy using a non-Negro. How- 
ever, other leading magazines accepted it. I feel 
that this unsolicited pioneer effort on the part of 
Ernst Ties warrants commendation and your considered 


patronage. 


There is another effort on the part of Ernst Ties 
that I cannot let go unmentioned. Through his own 
volition, he is a Fair Practices Employer at every 
level. A tour through the Ernst plants is quite an 
education in democracy at work. 


It is my feeling that you would want to know these 
facts and respond to them. Ernst is a man's tie 
all year ‘round; but at this Yuletide Season, per- 
haps you will want to spend a few cents more and 
shop for the best in ties which are produced in an 
atmosphere of fairness by someone who already prac- 
tices what it takes years to legislate into action. 


Needless to say, we all know that whether our taste 
is contemporary or traditional, Mr. Ernst has, | 
himself, designed a tie to satisfy it--either in 
wide or slim lines. As I have already implied, 

the quality of Ernst Ties is unsurpassed. They 

are sold at better stores everywhere. I wear them . 
all the. time. (Of course, I have a year-round 


supply). 


With best wishes from not only myself but my entire 
family for the happiest of holidays to you, I am 


Sincerely yours, 


Le) ali Ve Ie ot} i , 


a ie ed weenssennseatemamann 


January 6, 1968 


Mr. John Henrik Clarke : 
Associate Editwr 

Freedomvays 

799 Broadway, Suite 542 

New York City 3 


Dear Mr. Clarke: 


As I mentioned when we spoke on the telephone 
today, Mr. Farmer has written en account of what happened 
in Plaquemine, Louisiana, which we have just published 
under the title: LOUISIANA STORY 1963. I am enclosing 
a few copies, and hope you will find material for your 
needs. 


If I can be of any further assistance, please 
de not hesitate to letme know. 


Sincesely yours, 


Glenda Lubelsky Vea 
James Farmer 


OWA igh peti” cen. 
—s 
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Shirley Graham, Editor « 
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FREEDOMWAYS 


A Quarterly Review of the Negro Freedom Movement 


799 Broadway « Suite 542 
New York 3, New York 
GRamercy 7-8866 


12th November, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer, Executive Director 
Congress of Racial Equality | | 
38 Park Row NV 


New York 38, New York ~~ ar 
Dear Mr. Farmer: | a | 

The Fall 1963 Issue of FREEDOMWAYS has been mailed you under separate 
cover. I hope you have had time to read the Summer Issue devoted to 
the theme: "Harlem: A Community in Transition". We are now pre- 


paring another special issue and we are urgently in need of assistance 
from you. | 


Our Winter Issue will be devoted, mainly, to the Southern Freedom Move- 
ment. We would like to have most of the articles for this issue _ 
written by people who have been participants in the movement, and 
others who are still involved. We would appreciate it if you would . 
consider writing an article on the civil rights movements in Louisiana, 
cL emphasis on the uation in Plaquamine, and your 
icipation. Pending your approval of the idea, we have tentatively 
titled the article "The Other Louisiana Story". | 


The article, if you agree to write it, should be between ten and fifteen 
typewritten pages, double spaced. What you have to say on this matter 
will be a meaningful contribution to the forthcoming Southern Freedom 
Issue. The Winter Issue of FREEDOMWAYS goes to press about lst 


December. We are anxious to have your thoughts on this matter at the - 


éarliest possible date. ' 


Sincerely yours, 


JOHN HENRIK CLARKE 
Associate Editor 


JHC/rnl 


W. Alphaeus Hunton, Associate Editor « John H. Clarke, Associate Editor ¢ Margaret Burroughs, Art Editor © Esther Jackson, Managing Editor 
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dt Fh 50 West 8th Street 
a New York ll, N.Y. 
SEP 23 19 3 


d 1963 September 22, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 
Director of CORE 


My Dear Mr Farmer, | 
In glancing over the copy of the letter of 

Sept 2l, which I mailed to you yesterday, I see that I made an 
unclear statement. On the twenty-second line,counting from the 
bottom of the page, " that this resistance to civil rights is so 
closely related to a basic "----, In order to have the thought 

in this line consistent with the rest of the paragraph, I want 

to change it thus : strike out the words " this resistance "™ 

and instead have it read : " that the indifference to the strug- 
gle over civil rights is so closely related to a basic human prob- 
lem." I was trying to discuss the reaction of the public at large 
to segregation and to give what I think araxsgmaxaf is one of the 
chief reasons for lethargy in dealing with the problems. The 
phrase " this resistance to civil rights" is unclear and not per- 
tinent to the point I was trying to make. 


I have been speaking with a number of my friends who are acutely 
concerned and eager to help more than so far they have been able 
to do. 

I am enclosing a check for five dollars in answer to a letter - 
just received from CORE , 

May I suggest that your list be checked to see if my name appears 
twice. I have sometimes obtained two sets of literature and have 
noticed that my name is spelled in two different ways. This would 
mean that your office wastes postage by sending Literature twice. 


—_— <i y 


Clara Sheviakova': 


50 West 8th Street 
New York City 
September 21, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 
Director of CORE 
38 Park Row, NYC. 


My Dear Mr, Farmer, 
3 I xxke telephoned your office yesterday with the 
hope of speaking with you but you were in conference. I wanted 
to comment upon your speech over the Barry Gray program on Thurs-~ 
day night. I called a close friend of mine yesterday and she 
said " tell Mr Farmer what you have just told me and in the same 
spontaneous way", so I phoned you. I do not know if I can recap= 
ture the mood I experienced yesterday--I am taken up right now 
with so many matters I have to accomplish today and tomorrow that 
I suppose the statements I wanted to make have lost- their freshness 
and perhaps some of their spirit---what I will now write may be 
only " intellectual" : Yet I think that it might be worthwhile to 
you and to the cause of Civil Rights for me to tell you of my reac- 
tion to your speech and to make a suggestion. I hope so. 
I did not know that you were going to be on the 
Barry Gray program but since I usually listen to that program, I 
heard you and I am indeed very glad that I did. I did not turn on 
the radio in the very first minutes of your talk--I think I must 
havé missed perhaps five minutes, and regret it. However, I was 
fascinated, enthralled, by your clear, concise, succinct and yet 
also vivid and emotionally stirring account of the terrible exper- 
tence you had in Mississippi. You revealed intense and sincere feel~ 
ing and yet you were not hysterical; you condemned the horrorof the 
destructive behaviour of the segregationists and yet you were not 
“viciously vindictive because, I imagine, you have grasped the broad 
philosophical attitude of a wise person who realizes with more sad= 
ness than indignation--although he honestly admits indignation--= 
that this rdsistance to civil rights is so closely related to a basic 
human problem. It is this fundamental refusal--I hate to use the 
word inability--of the average human being to concern himself about 
any matter which does not at the very moment he breathes, threaten 
him--which, I think, is at the bottom of the present Xxuxgma lethargy 
on the pazk part of the majority of American citizens. The psychol.~ 
ogists tell us that there is a "good" reason for this refusal. 
Every human being is so harassed by the fear over survival<-we do 
not Know from one moment to the next what is going to happen--<-that 
we have no energy with which to gaze beyond the next moment of our 
lives if that moment happens to be a comfortable one !There are so 
many individuals in this country who are “sitting pretty", even in 
the midst of surrounding terror and they cannot bring themselves to 
give up their seats for any reason whatsoever. Frequently they do 
not see the surrounding terror at all and, if one calls their atten 
tinn to it, they say yes, it is awful and something should be done 


-. but they cannot think what . Pointing out the fact that the civil 


rights of every American citizen are threatened if the civil rights 
of the negro people are not established, makes the least impression 
upon them, unless they happen to be in some minority group and 

often, even then, they are un-impressed because they may have at~ _ 
tained some degrees of security and comfort. 


2 
For a time I worked with the War Resisters' League and I remember 
the bland un=-concern of many persons I met, over the ghreat of 
atomic war. I was shocked, distressed, indignant. Yet eventually 
I came to realize that this is typically human and one should take 
it as such and not permit oneself to become personally bitter. I 
get the impression that this is your attitude. Yet indeed we can 
not shrug it off as " just like human nature” and do nothing about 
it. I have belonged to CORE since the Freedom Rides and haves 
made some contributions of money. Last year I could not be active 
because of obstacles in my own life which prevented my even working 
for five and a half months. This summer I was more active. I have 
written and telegraphed to. the President of the United States and 
the attorney general and I managed to get forty signatures to a pe- 
tition about civil rights. Yet, even with this interest and orien- 
tation on my part, I was profoundly shocked and horrified when I 
heard the account of your i os Garo almost as if it were the first 
time I had been aware of it I believe that this shows how impor= 
tant it is for the public to receive direct and vivid impressions 
of incidents. One can read about them in the newspaper or hear news 
reports but not be so shocked and stirred as one is when one gets 
a direct impression from radio or T.V. ( I do not have T.V. ). 
" How can this be permitted to happen " I kept thinking to myself 
with feelings of amazement over the lethargy of the government and 
elements of panic in my emotional reaction. I am quite sure that 
many persons in our Society reacted the way I did and many more would 
react like that if they had the experience of listening to you. 
Although I have been doing something to promote the passage of the 
civil rights bills, I felt aroused to do more and more and got into 
a whirl of thoughés about what more one can do. I have not reached 
any conclusions except one--could that first part of your interview 
with Barry Gray be recorded on separate tapes=--fifteen minute tapes-~ 
and then maybe some plan could be made to hold mestings in which the 
tapes are heard so that more persons could be reached ? If you could 
also appear more often on T.V. and radio, that might be advisable. — 
My first impulse was to send another telegram to the Presi- 
dent . However, I would like to Know more about what you think the 
best action is to take at this time. One thinks first of the Govern- 
ment troops and yet maybe there is something better to do. I was 
attracted to the idea of cutting off U.S. funds to those states who 
are against integration since it seems to me that this is indicated. 
It is especially ridiculous to indulge a fantasy of a state which 
obviously wishes to have its cake and sat it too. They do not belisve 
in the declaration of independence and the constitution and therefore 
do not accept the basic principles of this government and yet they . 
want to belong for financial reasons. Of courses, there are many in- 
dividuals in the south who do support the eigial rights za movement 
and one should take this factor into account. I am not a student of 
political science or a lawyer so I am confused concerning the best 
way to follow. I will appreciate your suggestions and will do what 
I can with the social contacts I have. I do wish now to say this : 
I hope that you will take care to guard your life. This is very in-~ 
portant. You are an unusual leader and your leadership is indispen-~ 
sable at this time. In closing I remember to say that I was impressed 
by your voice as well as by your forthright manner of speaking. It 
happens that I have been and still am in some degres, a student of 
voice culture and I appreciated the tonal quality of your voice and 
gour diction and projection--you did not make the mistake of raising 
your pitch as even good speakers often do and you spoke flowingly. 
It was a wonderful, beautiful speech.. The best of wishes to you , 


Sincerely yours, Clara Cg Se * shin, _ 


enclosed pamphlet of interest. 


nsevely your 


IPtlp National Director 
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NOTH PRUE CAN NEWSPAPER ALLIANCE 
January 7, 
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Sincerely yours, 
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NORTH AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ALLIANCE, INC. 


230 WEST 41ST STREET - NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Home Address: . 
375 BROWER AVENUE 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 


BENJAMIN FINE, Ph.D. SED o 5 jggg 
wile. September 18, 1963 Phone RO 4-9817 


Education Editor 


Mr. James Farmer 
President, Congress of Racial Equality 


New York City 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I am preparing a series of articles for North American Newspaper 
Alliance on the future of the all-Negro colleges in this country. 
I would very much like to get your reaction, as well as that of 
your organization, to these questions; 


What is the long-range philosophy of these schools toward integration, 
do You believe there is a continuing need for all-Negro schools in an 
age when Negroes are finding it easier to get into white schools? How 
integrated do you believe the faculties are of the all-Negro colleges? 
Do the all-Negro colleges find it more difficult to get long-range 
financing because of their transitional status? Are Negroes 
contributing as heavily as they used to to these schools? Will the 
Support of these schools lend to the freezing of the all-Negro college? 
What is the attitude of the Yongress of Racial Equality or of its : 


members to the all-Negro colleges? 


Thank you for any cooperation or comments you may want to give me. 
Because of my deadline, I would appreciate receiving this information 


by October lst. Again, wy Sincere appreciate to you. 
Cordially, 


lees com 


Benjamin Fine 


P.S. Please send your comments to my home address, 575 Brower avenue, 
Rockville Centre, N. XY. 
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6 PENNSYLVANIA SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
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President 


*THOMAS A. HOPKINS 
Mount Mercy College 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


Vice-President 


*GORDON F. HOSTETTLER 
Temple University 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 


Executive Secretary 


*HAROLD E. NELSON 

310 Sparks Building 

The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park, Pennsylvania 


Immediate Past President 


*KATHERINE B. McFARLAND 
East Stroudsburg College 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 


Editor 
*ROBERT HAAKENSON 
Smith, Kline & French Labs. 
Philadelphia 1, Pennsylvania 
Division Officers 
Clinical Speech and Hearing 
*Henry Goehl, Jr., Chairman 
*James E. Peet, Representative 
General Speech 


*Paul D. Holtzman, Chairman 
*Richard D. Alderfer, Representative 
Constance I. Whisler, Secretary 


Speech Arts 


*George Perry, Chairman 
*William F. Cope, Representative 
Betty McCormick, Secretary 


*Executive Council 


Publishers of The Pennsylvania Speech Annual 


September 24, 1963 


Mr, James Farmer 
Congress of Racial Equality 


58 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr, Farmers: 


I am involved in the process of writing 
an article on U, S. Attorney General Robert F, 
Kennedy's réle in the civil rights movement. Two 
years ago I wrote an article for Today's Speech 
on Mr. Kennedy's speech of May 6, 1961 in Athens, 


Georgia. 


In order to attempt to make an accurate 
analysis, it is essential that I secure the assess- 
ments of the Attorney General--with regard to civil 
rights--of those most concerned, 


I would be much obliged, therefore, for 
your estimate of Mr. Kennedy's stewardship of the 
Department of Justice in connection with the civil 
rights issue, 


Sincerely yours, 


Ark 


Thomas A, Hopkins 


Hd 


24th Annual Convention, October 17-19, 1963, Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh 
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JAMES FARMER; NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
38 PARK ROW PHONE CO 7-6270 NYK | 

WHEN YOU DEAL WITH DIFFERENT PARTIES YOU TAKE THEIR GENERAL 
BACKGROUND AND ACTIONS OVER. THE PAST TO DECIDE HOW THESE PARTIES 
WILL DEAL WITH YOU IN THE FUTURE. SINCE.CONGRESS$ OUR LEADERS 

IN ARMED SERVIGES$ IN BUSINESS$ RELIGIOUS LEADERS; LEADERS 

OF THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF OUR GOVERNMENT, AND IN. THE FINANCIAL 
AND SOCIAL LIFE OF OUR NATION DEALT WITH THE NATIVE AMERICAN . 
INDIAN FOR FOUR HUNDRED. YEARS, LET'S TAKE A LOOK AT THAT PICTURE. 
I JUST DO NOT WANT TWENTY MILLION AMERICAN NEGROES TO GET FOLLED 
BY CROOKED POLITICIANS THAT ARE AFTER THE NEGRO VOTE MORE THAN 
THEY ARE FOR THE NEGROES INDIVIDUAL "RIGHTS". AFTER ONE HUNDRED 
YEARS OF SLAVE MORALITY AND SLAVE MENTALITY THE AMERIGAN NEGRO 
DESERVES REAL FREEDOMe JOHN COLLIER, FORMER Ue Se COMMISSIONER 
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| DL=Day Letter 
TELEGRAM 


| NL=Night Letter 
W. P. MARSHALL. PRESIDENT 


3 Crass oF SERVICE 


This is a fast message 
unless its deferred char- 
acter is indicated by the 
proper symbol. 


SF-1201 (4-60) {r= inner Teegem, J 
ter egram 


The filing time shown in the date line on domestic telegrams is LOCAL TIME at point of origin. Time of receipt is LOCAL TIME at point of destination 


OF INDIAN AFFAIRS WROTE A BOOK CALLED “INDIANS OF THE AMERICAE" 
WHICH I ADVISE EVERY NEGRO LEADER IN THE UNITD STATES TO READ. 
HE TELLS ABOUT FOUR CENTURIES OF COLLECTIVE CORRUPTION OF AMERICA 
¢ INDIAN "RIGHTS", WHILE TREATY AFTER TREATY AND PROMISE AFTER 
PROMISE MADE BY CONGRESS WERE BROKEN AND ARMED FORCES WERE USED 
TO DRIVE THE INDIANS OFF THEIR OWN LAND, WHICH WAS LEGALLY 
THEIRS IN EVERY WAY, SHAPE, FORM AND FASHION. | 

THE INQUISITIONS, ACCORDING TO HIS BOOK, VISITED UPON 
INDIANS THROUGH OVER-PERSUASIONS, OR FORCE, DD NOT STEM FROM 
THE INQUISITORS LOVE OF THEIR FELLOW MAN BUT FROM A RUTHLESS, 
OVER-AMBITIOUS, SELF-LOVE THAT DEMANDED THE INDIAN DO WHAT 
MAN WANTED, AND NOT WHAT WAS GOD-GIVEN TO THE INDIA¥ LOVE OF | 
GOLD$ LOVE OF STATE$3 LOVE OF SELFV LOVE OF CHURCH OR POLITICAL. 
POWER ALL CAME AHEAD OF THE GOD-GIEN RIGHTS OF FREEDOM, EQUALITY, 


| This is a ‘he message eI i OF F DL=Day Letter - i 
unless its deferred char- 3 | NL=Night Lecer | | 
sinned TELEGRAM + =m y 
symbol. | aon LTaaincernscionet a 
W. P. MARSHALL, Paesioent 
The filing time shown in the date line on domestic telegrams is LOCAL TIME at point of origin. Time of receipt is LOCAL TIME at point of destination 
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INDIVIDUALISM, AND DIGNITY THE INDIAN KNE WERE HIS, SO HE WITHSTOOD 
FOUR CENTURIES OF OPPRESSION AND HELD HS HEAD HIGH FOR HE FELT. 
HIS TRUST IN A DIVINE CREATOR WAS A SACRED TRUST THAT NO AMOUNT 
OF COMQUEST OR SPOILATION COULD SEVER. IF HE. RETAINED HIS FAITH 
IN THE GREAT SPIRIT AND TREATED EVERY MAN WITHHONEST BROTHERHOOD 
THEN, NO MATTER WHAT HAPPENED, HE COULD GO TO THE GREAT SPIRIT 
WITH CALM CONFIDENCE. GOD GIVE US THAT FAITH TODAY« 

IF THE AMERICAN INDIAN HAD HIS GOD-GIVEN RIGHTS RETURNED 
TO HIM TODAY. THERE ARE PROBABLY HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS OF ACRES 
OF LAND STRETCHING ACROSS THIS VAST UNITED STATES THAT WOULD 
BE GIVEN BACK TO HIM. FOR TIME AFTER TIME, ACCORDING TO COLLIER'S 


‘RECORDS, THE WHITE MAN OF CONGRESS AND OUR EXECUTIVE BRANCH - 
OF GOVERNMENT, MADE TREATY AFTER TREATY WITH THE INDIAN ONLY 


TO USE THE ARMED FORCES: TO FORCIBLY, AND WITHOUT LEGAL RIGHT, 
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DRIVE HIM FROM THE LAND THAT CONGRESS GAVE HIM - WITHOUT ANY 
COMPENSATION WHATSOEVER. THERE NEVER WAS A GREATER THEFT. 


READ THIS BOOK VERY CAREFULY FOR I FEAR THAT BOTH DEMOCRATS 
AND REPUBLICANS ARE “CONNING" THE AMERICAN NEGRO LIKE THEY 
DID THE AMERICAN INDIAN ONLY TO, LATER ON, REPUDIATE THEIR 
"CAMPAIGN" TREATIES AND PROMISES. BE PREPARED FOR DISSAPPOINTMENTS 
IF THEY DO. 

ONCE LYNDON JOHNSON TOLD. THE VOTERS, "WE ARE IN NOW. 


WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO BDO ABOUT IT?" 


3 GOD DOES NOT BELIEVE. IN THE "RIGHTS" OF ANY MAN BEING © 
TRAMPLED FOR HE WANTS ALL. OUR SOULS WITH HIM FR ALL ETERNITY. 


CHRIST DIED FOR YOU AND ME, AS. INDIVIDUALS, AND NOT AS WHITES 
OR BLACKS OR BROWNS IN A SEGREGATED GROUP. AND THE SINS WE 
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COMMIT TWO BY TWO WE PAY FOR ONE BY ONE, INDIVIDUALLY, ON JUDGEMENT 
DAYe HAVE FAITH IN GOD ONLY AND DO NOT PUT TOO MUCH FAITH IN 
SELF—PERPETUATING POLITICIANS, BUSINESS LEADERS, OR DEPARTMENT 

OF JUSTICE OFFICIALS WHEN THEY MAKE SUCH A BIG THING OUT OF 

"NEGRO RIGHTS" IN ALABAMA, THAT HAS VERY FEW ELECTORAL VOTES, 

AND THEN MINIMIZE THE “NEGRO RIGHTS" OF MANY STATES WHERE A 

LARGE NUMBER OF ELECTORAL VOTES MAY DECIDE AN ELECTION. HAVE 


FAITH IN GOD. 

| AFTER AN ELECTION IT'S TOO LATE TO REQUIRE A CONGRESSMAN 
TO "STAND UP" FOR YOUR RIGHTS AND EVERY CONGRESSMAN SHOULD 

BE FORCED TO VOTE BY NAME ON EVERY ISSUE AND ABOLISH EVERY 
"VOICE VOTE” THAT IS BEING HYPOCRITICALLY USED IN SENATE, HOUSE, 
AND IN STATE LEGISLATURES TODAY. GOD IS NOT FOLLED, NOR ARE 
THE TAXPAYERS FOLLED BY THIS HIDING BEHINDA "VOICE VOTE". IF 
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| > A MAN IS NOT HONEST ENOUGH TO LET THE WORLD KNOW HOW HE VOTES 
ON VARIOUS BILLS THEN HE HAS NO RIGHT TO BE IN ANY PUBLIC OFFICE. — 
| HIS CAMPAIGN PROMISES SHOULD BE BACKED UP BY HIS VOTES THROUGH 
, HIS NAME, PUBLISHED IN THE RECORDS. OTHERWISE WE HAVE DECEITREPRESENTA 
TIVES IN OUR STATE CAPITOLS AND IN WEHINGTON, D. C THAT REPREENT 
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. ONLY “VESTED INTERESTS" AND NOT THE TAX PAYERS ; 
| WR WIGHT P © DRAWER 150 BEAUMONT TEXAS TE 3-4586. 4 
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Mr. James Parmer, to be picked 
I understand the price will be $125. 


Sincerely yours, 
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MRS. JAMES SLATER © BARLOW LANE © RYE, NEW YORK 
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MUSIC by: Wurlitzer & Plagarize 
LYRICS: Sam Adams 


Scene I HEADQUARTERS M.A.A.C.P. 


Lena Daze ~- Walter Perseveaux 
Ghost Rider - Butch Benit 


Pierre La Fairee - Bill Holliday 
Lena Daze - Walter Perseveaux 
Ghost Rider - Butch Benit 


Scene I AT THE LUNCH COUNTER 
Lena Daze - Walter Perseveaux 
Ghost Rider - Butch Benit 

Filthy McNasty - Bill Holliday 


THE ORIGINAL ABSINTHE BAR 
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Wane Brenner 


SMART ASS" 


A Musical Satire 
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COSTUMES by: Goodwill & Salvation Army 
PIAY by: B, Benit & B, Holliday 


AcT I 


Martin Luther Queen - Bill Holliday 


Scene II PIERRE'S PICKANINNY PARLOR 


10 Min, 


ACT II 


Seene II NATIONAL GUARD BARRACKS 
Pvt. C. Chow Mein - Walter Perseveaux 
Pvt. M. T. Pistola - Bill Holliday 
Set. T. N. Crumpets - Butch Benit 


COMPANY ASSISTANT - VIC RANDELL 


THE END 


Scene III OFFICE OF 

V REGISTRATION 
Ghost Rider - Butch Benit 
Lena Daze - Walter Perseveaux 
Turner Downs - Bill Holliday 


Scene IV ABOARD THE BUS 
Lena Daze - Walter Perseveaux 
Ghost Rider - Butch Benit — 


Intermission 


Scene TII THE CITIZENS COUNCIL 
Paw Do - Butch Benit 

Maw Do - Walter Perseveaux 
Funkie Do - Bill Holliday 


Scene IV GOVERNOR'S OFFICE 
Boss Rawnet ~ Bill Holliday 
Mystery Guest - ?77777? 
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“@ che chicago ThEOLOGIcaL seminaRy 


5757 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60637 ' Plaza 2-5757 


November 5, 1963 


e Mr. James Farmer 
2 Congress on Racial Equality 


es 


38 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 


Dear James Farmer: 


I am eager to have your help with a fundamental problem which 
may have more to do with the success or failure of several of our 
common causes than at first meets the eye: the location of outstanding 
young people who may have within them a life-long vocation in the realm 
of Christian witness and service. 


In spite of the sluggish performance of many religious groups and 
professed Christians in years past, any objective observer must at, pres- 
ent be struck by the amount and the calibre of leadership which ocdble, 
many of them ordained ministers, are now pouring into the great battle 
for man, on every front. Civil rights, civil liberties, racial justice, 
world peace, international understanding, inter-faith rapprochement - 
all such enterprises are bringing forth an ever-increasing involvement 


of church leadership. 


: The full realization of the promise inherent in this encouraging 
development depends upon a fuller flow of able youth into the kind of 
seminaries which prepare religious leaders for this kind of service in 
the church and in the world. At Chicago Seminary we are trying to do 
just this. Take a look at the documents hereinclosed if you would like 
to know better how we conceive the task of basic theological education. 


It is no secret that seminary enrollments have been stagnant in 
this country for the last eight years. We are concerned to bring to our 
school not great numbers of additional students, but a few more of out- 
standing capacity who have already been deeply involved in the kind of 
battle for man which you and your organization so well symbolize. 


My request is urgent, but it is simple: will you send me by the 
end of November the names and addresses of the five young people, what- 
ever their race, religious affiliation, region, or sex, whom you could 


Mr. James Farmer 


best envisage as students in this Seminary, preparing for a life-time of Chris- 
tian service in this country or overseas? I will write each one personally, 
send him the booklet ''Radical Response to Crisis,'' and a description of our ad- 
missions requirements and scholarship program. 


If you will take time now to help me with this long-rang program, I shall 
be most grateful. There may be nothing more truly constructive that any of us 
can do. 


Yours cordially, 


-_ a sac tRNA TREY be in lle nil allele C Bh Pe OR 
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533 Vanderbilt Avenue 
Brooklyn,N.Y. 11238 
January 3,1966 

Mr, James Farmer 

National Director 

Congress Of Racial Equality 

38wPark!:Row 

New York, N.Y. 10007 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Greetin:s ‘and best wishes for a happy New Year — one that will 
advance your personal happiness as well as the cause to which 
you have dedicated yourself for a quarter century. 


Il write, as we agreed that I do, to follow up our brief conversa- 
tion after that pre-Christmas "Schenley Boycott" press conference 
you gave at CORE headquarters together with Dr. Wiley and Mr. 
Norman. I had taken the occasion to ask that you help me in my 
efforts to help my relatives in Nigeria acquire higher education 
here, by obtaining a scholarship award for one of my nephews at 
Pace College. I explained that I could only bring them over to 
study here on that basis. | | 


You readily agreed and asked me to send you a note about the 
matter. The nephew in question is Felix Edwin Egboaka Anekwe,now 
working at the Department of Marketing and Exports, 72 Campbell 
Street, Lagos,Nigeria. 1 would like to get him on the under- 
graduate business administration program for the academic year 
starting in September. 


You will, I trust, recall who I am ;: the Nigerian reporter on 
the staff of the Amsterdam News. Thank you for helping. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Kina OC» Catches. 


Simon Obi Anekwe 
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2126 Roosevelt 
Berkeley 5, Calif. 
January 18, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director CORE 
58 Park Row 

New York 358, N.Ye 


Dear Jim: 


I am sorry to bother you on siwh a trifling matter but since we know each other 
pretty well I hoped you might help me out and cut through the red tape which 
seems to have national CORE hopelessly ensnarled. This is srthe fourth time 

it have written the national office (Ihave written the regional office once) 
asking for the forms on which to report names and receipts for associate 


memberships. Once I wrote by postcard, the next time I wrote a general letter — 


to several people at once, the last time I wrote Marvin and now I am trying you 
in despair. Perhaps it would be an é@ncentive to national CORE to know that 
once I get these forms plus a scheduel which says how mich is owing for each 
type of associate memberships then I will remit some MONBY to national CORE. 


' Plsees help mee. I do not know if you know that I am being charged with all 


kinds of #Rinous deeds such as rigging elections (I didn't), embezzeling 
funds(I haven't), and general inefficiency (true - that is why I am resigning 
as Treasurer - I am too busy) by a disappointed office seeker, Oscar Gooch 

by name whom, I understand, has even sent his charges to nationad CORE. I feel 
very sorry for Oscar who is a bit on the nutty side but a sympathetic character 
nevertheless whom I used to cherish as some kind of friend but be that as it . 
may, I have enough of the instinct of self-preservation not to wish to lend 
creditability to his chargese So as a last despairing act in office I would 
like to try to straighten out the matter of associate memberships with national 
CORE, It would do may morale a world of good to have those forms in my hand 
and be able to fill them out and send them in together with a CHECK to 

national CORE. 


I” the meantime, I am continuing my practice of sending in names, addresses of 
new associate members in the hope that the bureaucracy somewhere is functioning 
and that these names get put on lists even though we never know about it. 


I may have sent in a few of these before. In my inefficient way I didn't make 
carbons (but I do have a carbnn copy of this letter.) : 


Gene Bernar&i 1725 Parlser Ste Berkeley Calif. 
Alyce Slosberg 648 Alcatraz Avee Oakland 9, Calif. 
Mrse Mary Lee Austin 1952 Parker St. Berkeley 4, C,lif. 


Miss Jean Reese and Mrs. Doroty Bouie, Jre 516-98th Ave. Oakland Calif. 


Ed Berman 2445 Derby St. Berkeley 5, Calif. 


Livingston E. Beane 2519 Etna Berkeley 4, Calif. 


Thank you for any assistance you can give me. 


Yours for freedom sooner or later, 


Gert (ere 


Hughes 
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January 18, 1966 


Kivie Keplan : 
% Safety Harbor Spa 
Safety Harbor, Florida 


ee 


Dear Kivie, 


Thank you for your nice nete of January 5. You requested ay 
home address and it is as follows: 


J? tnrh Janes Farmer 


Dupont Circle at Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 20036 
TELEPHONE (202) 483-6000 e TELETYPE 965-0365 


[D\ HOTEL DUPONT PLAZA 
\P) 


NO CHARGE FOR CHILDREN UNDER 14 YEARS OF AGE WHEN OCCUPYING ROOM WITH PARENTS 


Mr. Mahlon 3. Minter 
TiS Temessee Street 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Dear Mr. Minter: 


The following material aceampanies this letters “All About CORE,” 
“Thies is CORE,” “OGRE Rules for Action,” “Principles of CORE,” ax 
"They Didn't Fight Back.” 


I agroe with you that it would be veluable to suppleamen this 


mterial with ea persoml iuterviev. I will not be in New Yark curing 
the veek that you visit, but will arrange vith Mr. Gordon Carsy, Assist«: 
Notiouml Director, far am interview on Friday, February 21st. iI wish yo 
m uch Buecess in your researgh. Be assured that we will do ali we can 
to help. 


Sinecrely, 


January i2 


Congress of Racial Equality 
30 Park Row 

New York 36, 

New York 


peur “ir: 


in relation to my letter of November 7, both the 
research on my “.A, thesis and the plans for my pro 
posed trip to the East Gomst are proceeding satiafac: 
orily. Or. Jahn A. tioreekl (NAACP) has confirmed 
February 17 as the date which would best suit him for 
a personal interview. In view of this, ] am plannire 
to spend tnat week, February 17-22, in New York, anc 
I would iike very auch to meetuand talk with some 
mezber of your organization. 


In case my original letter did not Gome to your 
attention, the purpose of my thesis is to deterizine 
nenriv as possible the role or importance of the 
of non-violence as a means by which ginori*, 
may attain specific objectives ina conetiti 
onal democracy, Furthermore, since the organized 
Negro coverent in the United States has used this ice 
4ith great success during the past five years, ] 2: 
especially interested in your attitudes and opinions 
concerning the i:nportance of the use of non-violent 
resistance a8 &@ method of obtaining guaranteed con 
s3titutional Pights. 


; 
+ 


If any nember of your organization would care 
to discuss further any aspect of this subdject, I 
would welcome the suggestion of suitable dates, and 
Will confirm thew as quickiy ag poseible, 


Sincerely, 


Mahlon S. Minter 
736 North Third 
Lawrence, Kansas 
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January 20, 1964 


Mr. Edmond F. Rovner 

Civic Affairs ‘ 
1126 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 

Washington 36, D. C. 


Dear Ed: 


Thanks for your nice letter of January 9. I 
appreciate your comments on my proposal for remedial educa- 
tion and special training. 


I am also glad to get your suggestion about some of 
our people in New Jersey talking with Joe Minish. I shall 
certainly pass this information on to Bob Curvin, who is 


Chairman of our Newark Chapter. In addition, I em turning. it 


over to James McCain, our Director of Organization, whe has 
developed liaison with the ARA. | 


Best of luck. I hope our paths cross again soon. 
Cordially, 


James Farmer 
JF :GL National Director 


€c: McCain 
Curvin 


Xx Yrui rors 


‘jan 13 1964 


LEGISLATION e¢ POLITICAL EDUCATION « CIVIL RIGHTS 


CIVIC AFFAIRS 


IUE*AFL-CIO 1126 16th ST., N.W.e WASHINGTON 36, D.C.* EXECUTIVE 3-6094 


JAMES B. CAREY, CHAIRMAN * EDMOND F. ROVNER, DIRECTOR 


January 9, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer, 

National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Jim: 


First, let me congratulate you on your proposal for 


special training for those who have been culturally deprived, 


The highest tribute to it is the fact that it was reflected 
in President Johnson's proposal and that a radio commentator 
here in Washington described it as "Jim Farmer's plan", 


I am writing specifically to call your attention to 


the fact that Newark, New Jersey was recently declared eligible 
for Area Redevelopment Agency assistance. This was the fruit 


of a long campaign by Congressman Joe Minish of the Eleventh 


District of New Jersey. Joe is a member of IUE and is one of 


those guys who makes no apologies for coming from the ranks 
of the labor movement. He was on line to sign the discharge 
petition when Congressman Celler put it on the desk in the 
House of Representatives. 


I think that some of your people in New Jersey might 
find it fruitful to talk with Joe about how ARA assistance 
could most effectively be translated into help for minority 


group people who need jobs and training. I know this is near 


and dear to his heart, 


I hope that this letter finds you in the best of 
health. We all need your energy and imagination for the 
struggles that still lie ahead, 


As ever, 


eu Z 


Edmond F, Rovner 


he Me Corr Director 
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“OUR GOAL IS FULL CITIZENSHIP FOR ALL” 
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January 20, 1964 


Mr. M. Kenneth Boss 
&30 Montague Street | | 
Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


Dear Ken: } 


Do forgive the delay in responding to your letter of 
December 24, but it arrived while I was away on a brief 
vacation, and has just come to my attention. 


The proposed series of forums sounds extremely interesting, 
and I would be willing to act as sponsor, on the understanding, of 
course, as you stated, that sponsorship does not indicate approval 
of the views expressed by the speakers. 


Best wishes, 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer 
National Director 


M. KENNETH BOSS 
ATTORNEY AT LAW | 
130 MONTAGUE STREET 


December BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK 


24th, Telephone: MAin 4-4483 
1963. 


Mr. James Farmer 
38 Park Row | 
New York 38, New York 


OFc 2 6 BES 
Dear Jim: 


A series of forums have been scheduled in the area between Brooklyn 
Heights and Bedford Stuyvesant to appeal to working class and minority | 
groups on the basic issues facing them. These forums will be sponsored : 
by the Socialist Party of Brooklyn, but will have as speakers men and 
women of a liberal point of view. 


We would like to obtain as many sponsors as we can, without personal ob-. 
ligations to the forums, from different sectors of our society. We 
expect aeceptances at the moment from such people as Bayard Rustin, 
Richard Mendes, Donald Harrington. We have already received the accept- 
ances of Norman Thomas, Reverend David M. Corey, Gonzales Malo, Dr. Harry 
Laidler, and Richard Parrish. | 


tee, ens OT ay agile 


I have been designated to ask you, Leroy Bowman, Norman Mailer, and Jules 
Feiffer. 


The opening forum is scheduled for the latter part of January, 1964, with, 
it is hoped, as speakers, Norman Thomas and Bayard Rustin. Your accept- , 
ance would not mean your approval of all the opinions stated by the 
speakers at these forums, but your approval of an open forum where the 
serious issues of the day can be discussed in a democratic open manner. 


7 I would appreciate hearing from you at your earliest convenience. Many 
| happy returns of the season. : : | 


— 


M. KENNETH BOSS 


MKB 


ss 
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Dear Pauli: 
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the delay in replying. 
P.S. I think CORE ie ahead of the other 


UATE 
all 


Yale Univer sity New Haven, Connecticut 


November 20, 1963 


Dear Jim Farmer: 

The point of view reported in the 
attached clippings is pretty widespread 
among Negro women leaders. I therefore 


suggest that you give it your most thought-— 


ful consideratione 


Warmest personal regardSe 


Sincerely, 


Sut 
Pauli Murray 
Senior Fellow 


Mr. James Le. Farmer 
National Director 
CeVemele 

38 Park Row 
New York, Ne Ye 
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is ABELLE SHELTON 
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nts Leaders Bypass 
We omen, Session Is Told 
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Part of thts, the speaker 
sonceded,. “reflects the Negre 
male's normal destre to 

hieve a setige of personal 
rorth and recognition of his 
anhood by « soctety which 


ins 
has £0 lONeg denied it.” j 
Rut tnis poses for the Ne- 


2ro FF “WTLAL Lhe queation of 
er she ie “losing or 


y v 
gaining ground tm the tranai- 
2; » an bDrtegrated 8o- 
Ty* wri added. 


Most of the emphasis in 


rights drive has 
more jobs for mieti, 
fins Murray suggested, even 
ich variows facters “have 
ed to make the Negro 

nan the alana ‘ame 

i> heed in more than one- 


“fi of all non-white fami- 
t crystal clear” that 
Negro women “car no longer 


‘pone or subordinate the 
‘t against discrimination 
‘ause of sex. to-the civil 
rizhts strugetle, but must car- 
ry on both fights aimultane- 
wiv.” she said, 
Execeer of Pegales 
4 “nerticular problem” for 
Necre woren, the gpeaker 
is that the 1966 
shows there ar 
femaies 


rgeate d. 
‘ si 
645.990 more Negro 
YeaTro males. 
' js an €2Cese ef waite 
over white males. 
e) aid, but only “in the 
‘le arid later years.” 
or Negroes, “the excess is 
Ose for every age group 
ve! 4, and is greatest in 
the 15-44 greup “which cov- 
college and generaity 
roageavie years,'’ she 


as. 
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“the Negre woman 
ennet assure With any de- 
‘ree of confidence that ene 
“i' be able to jook to mar- 
riage for either etonomic or 


emeotienal support,” Miss 
Murray said. “She must pre- 


mare to be self-supporting 
and ‘oO Stypport others” and 
enee “has no alternative 
to insist upom equal op- 
‘ties without regard to 
raining, education 
yment at every 
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Dr. Jeanne L. Noble, as- 
gant professor et New York 
University’s Center for Hu- 
man Relations Studies, 
agreed with Mise Murray 
that women were “relegated 
to the back seats” In the 
stepped-up civil rights drive. 
But this mray Be good, she 
said, “if by beimg bypassed 
we free our men to take the 
lead. and once and for all 
put to rest the myth of the 
Negro matriarchy.” 


Tue myth, she sald, “has 
been used to beat Negro 
women over the head, away 


from PnD.’s, MD.'’s, and 
vather fields of higher learn- 
ing.” 

The group also heard res- 
terday from William Welsh. 
edministrative assistant te 
Senator Philip Hart of Mich- 
igan, and Dr. Grace I. He- 
Well, PTOZTaM cO-Ofdins 
for the Department of 
Heaith, Edueation and Wei- 


fare. 
Mr. Weish urged the croup 
to “think the civil 


bevond” 


rights bill, which he said 
would solve many probiems 
in the South. but have “little 
or ne benefit for Negroes in 


big Northern cities.” 


There ate many Federai 
programs now on the books 


which would help Negroes in 
large Cities, he said, but it 
‘axes “infinite patience’ to 


find and develop them. 
He suggested the women 


pursue these objectives back 


ir thefr iecal cammunities. 
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' January 24, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


This is to follow up our telephone conversation concerning faculty 
for our Behavioral Sciences Institute. We are most grateful to 
you for any assistance you can offer us.in what will be, we hope, 
a most exciting educational program. 


I am enclosing a copy of a letter of invitation which we would 
extend to any nominees you would propose. In addition, I am 
sending you, under separate cover, copies of a brochure describing 
the college. 


We would also be interested in knowing of your availability for a 
short visit this summer. I will not propose specific dates at this 
time, but I know that the participants in the Institute would 
welcome the opportunity to meet with you. We shall also have a 
large number of Norweigan school teachers on the campus who are here 
to study the American educational system*ard would also be very 
interested in your analyses of the rece probelm. 


Thank you very much for your interest in our work at Luther College. 


Sincerely yours, 


MwrQ @ 
David C. John Oo 
Director of the Summer Session 
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Mr. James Farmer January 13, 1964 


That the fines fer ali & exc these ef the Field 
representatives and 2 few were paid by CORE, which demanded 
their release because their centinued fen weuld have 
been useless and net in the best interest oF the te¢el chapter, 


luctan Richards, Cheirman, 
St. Levis CORE 
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CORE te evaluate and 


we stand Prien tag! behind the persens wor plored and executed 
in the damenetretion of New Year's Eve en St. 
ime thet the objectives te be atteined 
geale ef St, Leuls CORE and were 


the release ef field representatives 
were derived frem an anenynous — 
‘net taken from the CORE treasury er 


» intelligent aed ceurageeus 
fer secial equality. Me 


February 5, 1964 


ie. James Holloway 


OO Vest Tremont Avenue 
Bronx, M. Y¥. 10453 


Dear it. Holloway: 


This office does not have information recarding the 
hiring volicies of Interstate Ensineerinzg Corporation in 
Anaheim, California. I am forwarding your note and a copy 
of this letter to Mr. Chet Duncan, our West Coast Regional 
Field Secretary. If Mr. Duncan can secure the desired 
informetion, I will ask him to work directly with you. 


sincerely yours, 


Gordon R. Carey 
Assistant to the 
GRC sL2 National Director 


Cc: Mr. Chet Duncan — 


ne 


February 6, 1964 


Mrs. Ralph Talley 

83-09 Talbot Street 

Kew Gardens, Long Island 
New York 


Dear Mrs. Talley: 


Mr. Farmer has asked me to respond to your November 2294 letter 
and to apologize for not having answered it sooner. 


When CORE proposes preferential treatment, we do not propose 
that persons ungualified for a job be given that job. In the 
field of unemployment, our suggestions are that companies 
should seek out qualified Negro and other non-white personnel, 
and if necessary, help train minority group members, if none 
are already available. 


The incidents that you report are, or course, examples of the 
harmful results of discrimination. We feel that minority 
group menbers who have so long been denied opvortunities for 
jobs, training, educationaand decent housing and social con-. 
ditions must be given a chance now. 


For your information, I am enclosing a pamphlet, “All About 
CORE, ” 


Sincerely yours, 


Gordon R. Carey 
Assistant to the 
GRC s LP National Director 
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PLEASE REPLY TO 
CHARLES H. KERRIGAN, Director 
Poa REGION No. 9-A UAW-AFL-CIO 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE 


ees NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
PENNSYLVANIA 6-8077 


__ INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AEROSPACE & AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA-UAW 


WALTER P. REUTHER ...cccoce PRESIDENT EMIL MAZEY...... SECRETARY-TREASURER 
RICHARD GOSSER......ViGE= PRESIDENT PAT GREATHOUSE......-VICE*PRESIDENT LEONARD WOODCOCK..VICE-PRESIDENT 


February 6, 1964 


Miss Lubelsky 
Congress of Racial Equality 


$100.00 Due for 4 tickets to Regions 9 and 9-a Awards Dinner 


Please issue check payable to: Regions 9 and 9-a Citizenship Award Fund 


Thank you. 
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OFFICE OF DOCTORAL STUDIES gEp i? iy 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
STUDENT WORKROOM COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK 27. NEW YORK 


February 12, 1964 


Mr. George R. Corey 

Assistant to the National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


| Dear Mr. Corey: 


Enclosed is a profile of your organization which I have prepared from 
the information in the completed questionnaire and other material you sent at my 
request. The profile is being sent to you at this time for your verification 
before it is included in my doctoral thesis based on the study of national groups 
which have programs involving college and university students in social and 
political action. The carbon is for your files. 


As I indicated in my original letter, it is hoped plans for publica- 
tion of this study will materialize since my Committee and I feel this will 
serve as a guide to college and university staff and students interested in 
this type of activity. I would like to have your approval before this profile 
is included in any publication. 


| You will note the profile does not include all the information re- 
quested in the questionnaire. Many of the questions were included in an attempt 
to describe the present state of student social and political activity. 
Naturally, any reference to your organization in these generalizations about 
student involvement would be general in nature. 


Would you please read the profile and make any necessary corrections 
within the areas presented. The attached sheet of information lists the format 
of the profile. Please sign the attached form and return it along with the 
profile to indicate your approval of the profile as presented or corrected for 
inclusion in the doctoral thesis and whatever publication may develop from it. 


| May I ask that you return the profile to me no later than February 21, 
196 in the enclosed self-addressed stammed envelop. If I do not hear from you 
by February 21, 1964, I will assume that the profile meets with your approval. 


I am very pleased you have cooperated in making this study possible, 
I extend my very sincere appreciation to you. 


Most sincerely, 


E. Richard Covert 


Encls. Profile (2) 
Approval form 
Return envelop 
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CONGRESS OF RACIAL SQUALIY 


368 Park Row, New York, New York 10038 
Floyd B. MeKiesick, Chairman 


ot the national cotemutiane ‘whieh re the nig est 
Students may and do hold. bad * the national ry 
the National Action Co ie council de 


‘poliey on issues Which arise 


PUBLIGATTONS: GOMaJater, /(19 )/, aii times o year. 


Mr. Alex Poinsett 


1820 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 16, 111. 


Dear Mr. Poinsett: 


I mm returning herewith the form 
ten living white persons I feel have done 


Negro. 


I must apologise for the delay in 
back to yoy, but my impossible schedule 
my desk most of the time. 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer 
JF:GL Matienal Director 
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January 15, 1964 


Dear Mr. Farmer: In this day of racial 
unrest and mutual distrust, distinctions between friends 
and foes become blurred and even the term "liberal" 
applied to a white person is sometimes suspect. To bring 
some order out of the confusion, the editors of EBONY are 
asking you to help us compile a list of the ten living 
white persons who Negro leaders, like yourself, feel have 
done the most to: help the Negro cause. Because we anti- 
cipate a wide divergence of opinion as to who should be 
included, we are submitting more than fifty names and 
asking that you select your ten choices from among them. 


Realizing, however, 
that we may have missed persons you feel should have been 
included, we are not asking you to restrict your choices to 
our list. If you think other white persons should be in 
the first ten, please feel free to make the additions. 


Also, if you wish to 
indicate your reasons for each choice and in particular their 
specific contributions to the Negro cause, we will be happy 
to have your comments. We would appreciate a reply to this 
query by February 10, 1964. 


Sincerely, 


‘ 


Alex Poinsett 
Associate Editor 


Mr. James L. Farmer, Executive Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York 28, New York 


AP/pb 


Enclosures 
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New York City 


Dear Mr. Gleason: 


L 
: 
: 
6 


best o 


which you outlined te. 


Sincerely yours, 


BOYS’ CLUBS) 


OFFICERS 
HERBERT HOOVER Chairman of the Board 
ALBERT L. COLE President 
MAXWELL M. UPSON Vice President 
GRANT G. SIMMONS Secretary 
JEREMIAH MILBANK Treasurer 
JOHN M. GLEASON National Director 
A. BOYD HINDS Associate National Director 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
RICHARD H. AMBERG ST. LOUIS 
HOYT AMMIDON NEW YORK 
ARTHUR K. ATKINSON ST. LOUIS 


NEW 
HENR LONG BEACH 
J. C. CLOWER WICHITA FALLS 
COLLINGWOOD NEW YORK 
CARL A. COPP DAYTON 
J. C. CORNELIUS 
“ARTHUR A: CURTICE BEVERLY HILLS 
DONALD K. DAVID NEW YORK 
CHRISTIAN de GUIGNE SAN FRANCISCO 
MORSE G. D NEW YORK 
WALT DISNEY BURBANK 
ROBERT W. DOWLING NEW YORK 
JESSE ATLANTA 
DUNN YORK 
JULIUS CHICAGO 
SHERWOOD T. ERNENWEIN NEW YORK 
AMES A. FARLEY NEW YORK 
C. FLANIGAN NEW YORK 
BE. EB. FOGELSON DALLAS 
J. H. FROST, SAN ANTONIO 
Ww. NEW YORK 
UCE A. GIMBEL NEW YORK 
M. PRESTON GOODFELLOW § WASHINGTON 
J. PETER GRACE NEW YORK 
T. F. GRASSBLLI WILMINGTON 
JOHN 8. GRISWOLD NEW YORK 
H. GUTHRIE NEW YORK 
WALTER HARNISCHFEGER MILWAUKEE 
PAUL B. HARTENSTEIN 
ROBERT B. HEPPENSTALL 
ANIEL P. HIGGINS, JR. NEW YORK 
L. HILL 
WILLIAM EDWIN HILL 
NEW YORK 
HERBERT LOS ANGELES 
AR HOOVER WASHINGTON 
ALTER HOVING NEW YORK 
ROY W. HOWARD NEW YORK 
AR 
BRADLEY J. HURD BUFFALO 
S 
AUSTIN S. IGLEHEART WHITE PLAINS 
INGOLD SAN FRANCISCO 
EDWARD INGRAHAM BRISTOL 
{JEFFERY TO 
FREDERICK R. KAPPEL NEW YORK 
G KEEHN NEW YORK 
JAMES S, KEMPER CHICAGO 
G. KIEFER LOUISVILLE 
S. EB. KNUDSEN PONTIAC 
PHILIP LEBOUTILLIER, JR. TOLEDO 
. BRACKEN LEB SALT LAKE CITY 
AMES A. LINEN NEW YORK 
OHN D. LOCKTON NEW YOR 
F. LOOCK MILWAUKEE 
WILLIAM J. LYNCH N 
MacROSSIE NEW YORK 
ANTHONY C. MCAULIFFE NEW YORK 
DAVID I. MCCAHILL PITTSBURGH 
MCCLINTOCK TULSA 
CHARLES P. MCCORMICK BALTIMORE 
IRA MCGUIRE 
GEORGE MEANY WASHINGTON 
CHARLES R. MESSIER NEW 
JEREMIAH M jm NEW YORK 
‘W. B. MILLARD, re. 
R. E. DUMAS MILNER JACKSON 
THEODORE G. MONTAGUE NEW YORK 
GEORGE B. MORRILL PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR H. MOTLEY W YORK 
CLINT MURCHISON, DALLAS 
C.M TAMPA 
WILLIAM I. NICHOLS YORK 


BAST ALTON 
CHILL OWEN DENVER 
FRANK PACE, JR. NEW YORK 
H. BRUCE PALMER NEWARK 
RICHARD S. PERKINS NEW YORK 
JNO. G. PEW PHILADELPHIA 
LAURIE F, PRATT KNOXVILLE 
SAMUEL F. PRYOR NEW YORK 
R. S. REYNOLDS, RICHMOND 
BE. V. RI NEW YORK 
VICTOR F. RIDDER NEW YORK 
EB. ROBIN NEW YORK 
mR R 
GEORGE A. SCOTT SAN DIEGO 
WILLIAM A. SEIFERT, JR 
L. TRACY SHEF W LONDON 
PHILIP B. SIMONDS, JR. PROVIDENCE 
BEN A. SINGLETON SAN ANTONIO 
DAVID S. SMITH 
BRANT SNAVELY WINSTON - SALEM 
P. C. SPENCER NEW YORK 
. CLEMENT STONE CHICAGO 
EDWARD K. STRAUS PARAMUS 
L. USS WASHINGTON 
AY TAYLOR 
ALTER TEIPEL, JR. MILWAUKEE 
H. THOMPSON, JR 
KENNETH C. TOWE REENWICH 
GENE 
DEL E 
ALBERT C. WEDEMEYER NEW YORK 
b ERHAEUSER ST. PAUL 
MORGAN D. WHEELOCK NEW YORK 
MYRON A. WICK, JR NEW YORK 
S. WILSON NEW YORK 
ROBERT E. WOOD CHICAGO 
ROBERT W. WOODRUFF ATLANTA 


BE. A. WRIGHT DETROIT 


% 
F AMERICA 


ie FIRST AVENUE + NEW YORK. N.Y. 10017 


TEL. MURRAY HILL 4-4400 


January 30, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer, National Director 


CORE 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr, Farmer: 


Both my associate, Mr. A. Boyd Hinds, and myself 
thoroughly enjoyed the brief but rather informative 
luncheon meeting with you and your assistant, Mr, 


Gordon Carey. ; 


Attached are several copies of the statement I 
promised to send you. 


I hope our discussions filled you in with needed 
information in respect to our organization and the 
questions raised in your letter to me, and I repeat 
it was a pleasure to meet you and to learn much more 
of your organization, its problems and accomplish- 


ments. 
With cordial regards, I am 
Sincerely, | ; 
Femme 
John M, Gleason 
National Director 


JIMG/mf 


REMEMBER BOYS' CLUBS OF AMERICA IN YOUR WILL 


4 ’ 

The new eligibility standard will be as follows: All agencies recognized for fund- 
raising privileges within the Federal service must operate without racial dis- 
crimination. This policy applies to ryed by the agencies, and to 
membership on their governing boards, Operating without discrimination means that: 


(a® No person is excluded from service because of race, 


(b) There is no segregation of those served on the basis of race, 


(c) There is no discrimination with regard to hiring, assignment, 
promotion or other conditions of staff employment, and 


(d) Agency governing bodies are open to representation from all 
segments of the public. 


An “agency” for the purpose of this standard means 4 united fund, community chest, 
or other local federated group and each participating member; and the national 
office and each chapter or local affiliate of a national voluntary agency which is 
recegnized for participation in Federal fund-raising campaigns, Administration of 
the gondiscrimination requirements will be the responsibility of the Office of the 
Chairman, U.S. Civil Service Commission, at the national level and the appropriate 
Federal Executive Board or other coordinating group in each local commnity where 
such a group exists. In other commnities it will be the responsibility of the 
head of the local Federal installation having the largest number of civilian and 
military personne). 


National voluntary agencies must certify in their annual applications due 
March 1, 1965, that their practices in fact conform with the nondiscrimination 
standard. Appt cations should be accompanied by an appropriate policy statement 
of the agency's governing board. Each local chapter or affiliate of a national 
agency, except chapters of the American Red Cross, must furnish this certificate 
amd accompanying policy statement of its local governing board to the chairman of 
the appropriate local Federal coordinating group or the head of the principal 
local Federal installation. Each local united fund or chest mist furnish a 
certificate and policy statement for its own organization end receive and forward 
certificates and policy statements from those of its member agencies that wish to 
- participate in the solicitation of Federal personnel. Local certificates met be 
filed by July 1, 1965, These assurances will be accepted as satisfactory evidence 
of compliance with the nondiscrimination standard in the absence of evidence te the 
contrary, 


John W, Macy, Jr. 
Chai mean 
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U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSiON 
OFFICE OF THE CHALRMAN 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 
October 9, 1963 


NONDISCRIMINATION LN VOLUNTARY HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES 


Voluntary health and welfare agencies financed by public contributions play a 
vital part in maintaining the well-being of the American people. In recognition 
of the importance of their unique role in our society, Government agencies 
annually solicit voluntary contributions from Federal employees and members of 
the Armed Forces to assist in obtaining the financial support they require. 
Contributions on the order of $20,000,000 a year are made to local united funds 
and community chests and to the American Red Cross and other national voluntary 
agencies that meet the eligibility standards for participation in Federal edd 


raising campaigns. 


he great majority of voluntary health and welfare agencies serve all citizens 
aan racial discrimination, Unfortunately, this practise is not universal 
In some communities our Negro citiznes are excluded from participation in health, 
weifare and recreational services that are available to all others who are in 
need, or they are provided inferior services on a segregated basis. This cir- 
cumstance works against many who are already disadvantaged and tend to perpetuate 
im our society the very conditions that humanitarian services are cesigues to 


eliminate, 


President Kennedy has taken action directly to secure the right of all citizens 

to the full and equal enjoyment of services and facilities of a public nature and 
has appealed to private organizations and individuals to help extend the principle 
of equal opportunity throughout American life. 


Our national policy is clear, and I can no longer in good conscience recommend to 
Federal employees and servicemen who themselves work and live togdher under condi- 
tions of equal privilege and opportunity that they continue to participate in the 
financial support of health and welfare services which are conducted on a racially 
discriminatory or segregated basis. Wor can Government agencies properly continue 
to use official time and manpower to solicit funds on behalf of health and welfare 
agencies which persist in these practices. Therefore, in the exercise of my 
responsibility under Executive Order 10927, I have determined that funder 


privileges in the Federal! estab!ishment must hereafter be limited to agencies which 
follow a policy aod practice of nondiscrimination. 


This decision takes into consideration the fact that the agencies which currently 
do not meet this standard are free to choose whether they wish to maintain their 
present policies without change or -- and I sincerely hope that all will choose 
the latter course -~ to amend their policies in the spirit of our democracy and 
join with the majority of their associates in practices which merit the continued 
support of Federal employeés and members of the Armed Forces. In order that such 
agencies may have a reasonable opportunity to consider a change in governing 
policies, the nondiscrimination requirement will be effective for Federal fund- 


raising campaigns beginning after July 1, 1965, 
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Basketball 
Foul Shooting — 


TUESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 18, 1964 


La GUARDIA HOUSE 
311 East 116th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


and 


BOYS BROTHERHOOD REPUBLIC 
290 East 3rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


x *« * 


Boys Athletic League 


Sl EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORE 17. N. Y. 


Ca 


BASKETBALL FOULSHOOTING 


ENTsSY BLANK 


Mail to Boys’ Athletic League, Inc., 51 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
TEAM A — FOR BOYS 15 YEARS AND UNDER 
Name Age Birthdate—Moath-Day-Year 


a. | ee Me 


TEAM B — FOR BOYS 16 AND 17 YEARS 


>. 


Di nies 


7. Alternate 


8. Alternate 


Signature of Coach 
Organization 


ENTRIES CLOSE FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1964. 


ENTRY FEE 50 CENTS PER TEAM. 
Contest will be held Tuesday, Febmary 18, 1964, 7:30 to 9:30 P.M. at 


La Guardia House, 311 East 116th Street, N.Y. 
Boys Brotherhood Republic, 290 East 3rd St.. New York City 


TOURNAMENT REGULATIONS 


WHEN . 
Tuesday Evening, February 18, 1964 (7:30 to 9:30 P.M.) 


WHERE | : 
La Guardia House, 311 East 116th Street, New York City and Boys Brotherhood 


Republic, 290 East 3rd Street, New York City. 

DIVISION A 
For boys 15 years and under as of February 14, 1964(must not have reached 
their 16th birthday). 


DIVISION B : 
For boys 16 and 17 years old as of February 14, 1964(must not have reached 


their 18th birthday). 
DRESS 
All participants must wear gym shoes. Gym suits may be worn but are not 
compulsory. 
NUMBER OF CONTESTANTS 
An organization may enter six,.contestants in each division, and 2 alternates. 
SCORING | 
Each player will be allowed (25) twenty-five trials. 
The score of the (5) five highest individuals on each team will be counted. 
(5) five warm-up trial shots will be granted each contestant. 
ENTRY FEE 
50 cents per team, payable on closing date of entry. 


ENTRIES CLOSE 
Friday, February 14th at 6:00 P.M. Entries to be sent to the Boy’s Athletic 


League, Inc., 51 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
AWARDS 

Plaque to winning team in each division if available. 

Silver medals to individual winners of the winning teams. 

Silver medal to highest individual scorer in each division. 


BASKETBALL FOULSHOOTING COMMITTEE 


Ralph Hittman, Boys Brotherhood Republic — Chairman 
Milton Robinson, Casita Maria—Bronx 

Pete Pascal, La Guardia House 

Thomas P. Luckie, Navy Yard Boys Club 

John J. McAward, Jr., Huntington Community Center 
Ashton W. Higgins, P.S. 139 Community Center 
William Wilson, St. Luke’s Community Center 

Albert A. Edwards, St. Philip’s Community Center 

J. Earl Laughlin, Y.M.C.A. — Uptown 


Winning Organizations — 1963 


Division A — Boys Brotherhood Republic 
Division B — Lincoln Recreation Center 


BOYS’ ATHLETIC LEAGUE, INC. 
(Organized 1926) 
OFFICERS AND BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


President ~ Arthur Gray, Jr. 


Vice Presidents — Mr. Philip D. Fagans, Jr. 
Mr. Jay-Ehret Mahoney 
Mr. Edward E. Rigney 


_ Treasurer — Mr. Theodore Diamond 
Secretary - Dr. Herman Schneck 
Director — Mr. Willard L. Kauth 
Associate 

ee — Mr. George Meyers 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Mr. Jack Abramson Mr. Jay-Ehret Mahoney 
Rev. Frank P. Beal Mr. George J. Marchesi 
Mr. Nicholas D. Biddle 7 Hon. James F’. Murray, Jr. 
Mr. Hampton Brown Mr. Stanley de J. Osborne 
Mr. William R. Claxton Mr. Richard W. Pretzfeld 
Mr. Clarence R. Corbett | Mr. Arthur Price 

Mr. Theodore Diamond | Mr. Edward E. Rigney 

Dr. Alfred A. Draper : Rev. James H. Robinson 
Mr. Charles R. Eichel : Mr. William L. Safire 

Mr. Philip D. Fagans, Jr. Mr. Stuart Scheftel 

Mr. James Farmer Dr. Herman Schneck 

Mr. Jesse M. Fink | Mr. Juluis B. Seaman 

Mr. Walter H. Gahagans, Jr. Mr. Walter R. Shaw 

Mr. Gullie B. Goldin Mr. William A. Stein 

Mr. Harry E. Gould Mr. John K. Thomas 

Mr. Arthur Gray, Jr. Mr. Malcolm Van Zandt 
Mr. John Hinkle Mr. Thomas M. Waller 

Mr. Peter H. Kaskell Mr. C. Langhorne Washburn 
Hon. Raphael P. Koenig Mr. William H. Watt, Jr. 
Mr. Robert E. McCormick Dr. William H. Wright 


February 1, 1964 


Mr. Robert T. Weltzien 
Personnel Division 
Seattle Public Schools 
815-4th Avenue North 
Seattle 9, 


Dear Mr. Weltzien: 


I em very pleased to give a 
of Dorothy Ballard's application for ea 
Inter-Group Coordinator with the Seattle 


I am familiar with Miss Ballard's work and 
qualifications and have the utmost 
to perform the tesks r | 
She is a mature person, 
inter=group relations a 
important asset to the Seattle Public Seuadio, if 


the appointment. 


Sincerely yours, 


Hatienal Director 


eric: 


SEATTLE PuBLIC SCHOOLS 


> % 


SEATTLE 9, WASHINGTON 


January 22, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director of C.0O.R.E. 
38 Park Row 

New York City, New York 


Dear Mr, Farmer: 


Dorothy G. Ballard has given your name as a reference in her 
application for the position of Inter-Group Coordinator with 
the Seattle Public Schools. This very responsible position 

involves acting as the liason person for the School Vistrict 
with professional and community groups in helping to insure 

eoual educational opportunities for all children. 


Attached is a statement of the responsibilities and the 
qualifications for this position. We would appreciate a 
very frank response. Your reply will be kept confidential. 


Since we are hopeful of appointing the Inter-Group Coordinator 
early in the second semester of this school year, we would 
like to have your response as early as possible. 


Thank you for your help. 
Sincerely, 


lhl LOGE 


Robert T. Weltzien, Director 
RTW:mc | Examination and Employment 
Encl. Personnel Division | 


Coy 


SEATTLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Administrative and Service Center 
815 Fourth Avenue North 

Seattle, Washington 98109 


January 2, 1964 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF POSITION: COORDINATOR FOR INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


The Seattle School Board has authorized the employment of a Coordinator for Intergroup 
Relations beginning with the second semester of 1963-64 school year (January 27, 1964). 


I. Responsibilities: 


The Coordinator will have responsibilities in the following areas: 
A. Coordinate activities of the Seattle Schools Intergroup Relations Committee 


B. Coordinate the activities of the Seattle Schools Committee for Equal Educational 


Opportunity including: 


Le 


2. 


Assisting in providing for curriculum adaptations to meet the needs of Seattle 
Schools students 


Coordinating the development of research projects aimed at working more effec- 
tively with students having limited cultural backgrounds 


Assisting in recruiting and training school staff to work in schools having a high 
proportion of students with limited social and cultural backgrounds 


Working closely with community groups having special interest in students with 
limited backgrounds 


II. Qualifications: 


College degree required 
Teaching credentials and experience desirable 
Master's degree desirable 


Experience and/or training in the area of social work, community organization 
and/or guidance 


Personal Qualifications 


Understanding of the school's purpose and place in the community 
Commitment and dedication to the purpose of human understanding 
Experience and understanding in race relations 


Awareness of local and national developments in programs for students with 
limited backgrounds 


Creative imagination and ability to initiate and originate programs, write and 
speak effectively 


Skills in working cooperatively with diverse groups in the community 


It, 


Compensation 


The salary range is $8,500 to $10,600, based on an eleven month's contract. Benefits 
include :ten days of sick leave per year cumulative to 180 days, plus other benefits 
afforded to Seattle teaching personnel. i 


Applications 


Applications should be made at once and may be sent to: 


Seattle School District #1, Personnel Division 
815 Fourth Avenue North 
Seattle, Washington 98109 


Applications may be made by letter. Please include a resumé covering personal data, 
education, experience, and giving five references most familiar with your capabilities. 
Since it is desired to begin the position during the second semester of the 1963-1964 
school year, applications must be received by February 1, 1964. 


Mr. Bernard E. Weiss 
22 West Putnam Avenue 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Dear Mr. Weiss: 


I do regret that m 
Mept me away from my desk for 


prevented me from replying to your 
sooner. 


I am familier with the work Pi 
and am favorably | Thank you for 
copy of the article 
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22 WEST PUTNAM AVENUE, GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT e 203-TO 9-ss885 


January 17, 1964 


1 
Mr. James Farmer aS | 
Congress of R. cial Equality 


38 Park Row 
New York City, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Enclosed are page proofs 6f an article that we will publish and feature on 
the cover of our February issue, due out in about two weeks. You'll note | 
that it deals with a subject of particular interest to you and your organization. 


We'd very much like to have your views on this article, particularly, a 
return letter to me that I might be able to publishin our "letters to the editor" 
column. (For your information, this magazine is circulated to 131,000 
presidents, corporate officers and general managers ofall large U. S. 


companies, ) 


I will place no limitations or restrictions upon the nature of your comments, 
They may dwell upon the article as a whole, or upon the ‘'box'’ accompanying 
it; the comments may be favorable or unfavorable. Perhaps, however, you 
might be able to suggest some constructive ideas that may lead, or have led, 
to solutions for the problem of hiring Negro employees. The length of your 
commentary is entirely up to you -- to be dictated by the significance and value 


of your contribution, 


May I hear from you by Monday, January 27? That would be the latest date 
we'd be able to accept your letter for publication in our target issue, the 


March number. 
Sincerely, 


Ox: Wer 


Bernard E,. Weiss 
Managing Editor 


BEW:sc 


Business Management, School Management, School Construction Services, Management Publishing Corporation 
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JAMES TURRENTINE, Director 
Employee and Public Relations 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 


a 
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- with the civil 


ty: 
@ With the civil rights situation 
as unstable as it is, charges of 


discrimination iW employment 
might be brought against your 
company at any time, from any 
quarter. 
@ Such charges—just OF unjust 
_-can utterly destroy . carefully 
nurtured programs in marketing, 
as well as public, labor and stock- 
holder relations. | 
Despite the handwriting on the 
wall, despite th 
of Negro groups are be 
build up powerful pressure for 
employment of more non-whites, 
many companies remain vuiner- 
able. Recent history has shown 
that firms refusing to cooperate 
with Negro demands have much 
to lose and little to gain. A ‘con- 
sumer got manufacturer, for €x- 
ample, loses more than just a 
piece of the $99, billion Negro 
market when he refuses to inte- 
grate his plant.. He also loses the 
white customer who sympathizes 
rights movement. 
While an increasing number of 
major corporations (A 
International Harvester, 
and others) have taken a positive 
stand on integration and, in fact, 
actively recruit Negroes, most 
pay little more than lip 


rience has shown, st is not. Token 
> 


integration (“There 
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T&T, IBM, 


to many Negro groups: 
On the other hand, even when 
a company does opé! ) 


who are not fully qualified? Or, 


hire whites who are? 
Several companies have found 


doubling the effort to ferret out 
the relatively few fully quash 


_ Negroes. For example, seven OF 


ganizations +n New York City re 


cently joined hands in supporting 


a confidence-building course that | 


will help Negro ‘graduates of a 
secretarial school find jobs. A 


few of industry's blue-ribbon gi- 


ed their stand- 


more Negroes can “qualify” and 
lost training and educa- 


tion on the job. A number of com- . 


panies have ‘nstalled Negroes in 
prominent vice-presidential posts, 


partly to aid in attracting other 
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the problem—solu- — | 
tions which go beyond merely re- . 


—_ 
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Negroes to the firms, partly to 


help head off charges of discrimi- - 


nation when and if they should 
be made. 


What one firm does 


One company, Pitney-Bowes, 
Inc., of Stamford, Conn., has 
gone a step further. The company 
actively recruits Negroes for jobs 
and says so. It will take the time, 
trouble and expense to train 
uneducated, unqualified Negroes 
for specific openings. It is work- 
ing with Negro groups in Stam- 
ford and with the National Ur- 
ban League in New York City to 
turn up job candidates—trained 
or untrained—who possess the de- 
sire and potential to make good. 
Naturally, when a fully qualified 
white job applicant presents him- 
self at the company’s employ- 
ment office, Pithey-Bowes is - de- 
lighted to see him. — 


One reason for this policy is. 


that, for the kind of skilled job 


openings that Pitney-Bowes has, | 


there arent enough available 
qualified personnel of either race. 
“As long as we have to train 
someone, says: James Turrentine, 
director of employee and public 
‘relations, “well train the Ne- 
gro. He’s more carefully screened 
than white applicants, we check 
his references thoroughly, we in- 
terview him at great length—but 
we feel an obligation, moral and 
social, to help him help himself.” 


“Equal opportunity” 

Explains John O. Nicklis, presi- 
dent and chief exécutive officer, 
“Our policy on preferential hir- 
ing of Negroes has resulted in 
some misunderstandings, locally 
as well as nationally. We aren't 
making a direct comparison be- 
tween two equally qualified ap- 
plicants, one Negro and one 
white. Equal opportunity is a fine 
principle, but it does not recog- 
nize the inability of many Ne- 
groes to compete equally, be- 
cause of past discrimination in 
employment and education. It so 
happens that our policy will favor 
Negroes, but if a white job appli- 
cant has been similarly held back 
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by circumstance, we will give him 
consideration as well. 

“For years, in common with 
many other businesses and in- 
dustries,” adds Nicklis, 
employed and trained physically 
handicapped. workers. No one 
considers this discrimination or 
preferential hiring. It is just good 


corporate citizenship. The Negro 


is handicapped by his color. If 
he is to compete equally, he 
needs special consideration, at 
least for a time. Once hired and 
trained, a man is. promoted solely 
on merit.” 

The Pitney-Bowes policy isn’t a 
new one. Negroes have been em- 
ployed at the Stamford plant for 
more than 20 years, and today 
make up about 5% of 2,300: em- 
ployees there. Some are at the 
low end of the employment spec- 
trum, but many hold very respon- 
sible jobs. There are three engi- 
neers (one is an. assistant mana- 
ger), two executive secretaries, 


- a data processing supervisor, and 


dozens of skilled and semi-skilled 
machine operators. The company 


frankly admits that it has not done _ 
_as well in its branch sales and serv- 


ice offices around: the country, al- 
thovigh it has hired several Negro 
salesmen and servicemen. 

Theoretically, any job in the 
firm is open to N egroes. From a 
practical point of view, chances 
are slim that a Negro will rise to a 
position of major responsibility in 
general administration, at least in 
the near future. “It is the com- 
panys policy to promote | from 
within whenever possible,” says 
Turrentine. “We do this strictly on 
merit.” 

When questioned by a Bust- 
NESS MANAGEMENT editor, Turren- 
tine repeated several times this 
basic theme: “We will help the 
Negro, but it would be ridiculous 
for us to say, where management 
and promotions are concerned, 
‘were going to give preference to 
a Negro if we can find one, even 
though there are qualified whites.’ 
You can't do that. If you have the 


sort of company that we have, 


where there is a presumption that 
youre going to get the best pos- 
sible people to operate a profitable 
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“we have 


business, you cannot settle for a 
manager who is 20% less qualified 
for a task: But below the manage- 
ment level, we believe that we can 
justify the employment of persons | 
who have a handicap—color—and 


‘who lack experience because of 


that handicap. We can train these 
people for plant and office jobs. 
As it happens, there are very few . 
white people who are willing to 
train for a year on an automatic 
screw machine in order to earn a 
good wage. Negroes, acutely 
aware of their lack of skills, grab 
at the chance.” 


Solving the problem 


Pitney-Bowes never gave pres- 
sure groups an opportunity or a 
reason to level charges of dis- 
crimination. Almost 20 years ago, 
when it hired its first Negro to. 


“We feel an obliga- 
tion, moral and social, 
to help the Negro 

help himself.” 


clerk in its Stamford personnel. 
office, the company approached 
Negro community leaders and ex- 
pressed a desire to “do some- 
thing.” Within the past few 
months, as it declared publicly 
that it was engaged in compensa- 
tory hiring, the firm has renewed 
its efforts to work closely with the 
community. 

“Civil rights has developed an 
entirely new crop of Negro lead- 
ers, more dynamic than old-tim- 
ers, who feel that more progress 
can. be made,” says Turrentine. 
“We asked: prominent Negroes 
in our locality to appoint repre- 
sentatives who would work with 
us. You don’t pretend to know 
who these leaders are; the only ~ 
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way to really find out, as we did, 
is to make sure that they name 
' their leaders themselves.” 

A dozen or so Negro ministers 
and other local leaders met with 
Pitney-Bowes top management 
and agreed on certain basic prin- 
ciples. “We agreed that local 
schools must do more to train Ne- 


gro students in mechanical and’ 
technical skills, and in motivating ~ 


youngsters who are ‘not academi- 
cally inclined,” says Turrentine. 
“Meanwhile, we devised an in- 


formal system of referrals for. 


youngsters who showed promise. 
The Negro leaders agreed to call 
our attention to jobless boys and 
men who passed their (the lead- 
ers’) own standards and screen- 
ing.” 

Additionally, Turrentine estab- 
lished closer contacts with guid- 
ance counselors in Stamford 


schools to develop a_ potential 
source of ambitious—unskilled but 
willing—Negroes. 

This is not bemg done on a 


broad scale, for there are no mass 


hirings at Pitney-Bowes. Since 
the renewed effort was begun in 
November, 19 persons have been 
hired in Stamford—five Negroes. 
Thus, because the company hires 
ony for specific openings, it can af- 
ford to take its time, picking and 
choosing among those job candi- 
dates whom it feels have the most 
potential: 

Interviews of unusual length 
and depth are held with Negro 
applicants. This is due largely to 
the fact that the usual tests for 
employment are not altogether 
valid for Negroes; because of their 
generally poorer education, many 
cannot comprehend instructions 
and are not at home with the lan- 


w A New York public relations firm, 


Burson-Marsteller Associates, has an- — 


alyzed the current civil rights pressure 
for increased Negro employment, and 
advised its clients on some steps it 
might take to avoid the myriad ethi- 
cal, -economic, social and _ political 


- problems associated with the move- 


ment. The following information is 
distilled from a memorandum advis- 
ory distributed to Burson-Marsteller’s 
clients last year. The foreword of the 
memorandum sets its tone: ‘*. . . The 
observations and information. con- 
tained herein, and the alternative 
courses that are suggested, may be 
helpful to corporate officials respon- 
sible for establishing policy in this 


. area.’’ 


First contact and preparation 


Most Negro civil rights leaders are ex- 
tremely well informed. Almost with- 
out exception, they will ask manage- 
ment to negotiate with them as a- 
first step in reaching an agreement 
on a “‘more jobs for Negroes”’ policy. 
Ony when such negotiations fail to 
achieve the desired result will the 
Negro leaders resort to such tech- 
niques as picketing, boycotts or dem- 
onstrations. 

Therefore, for a company that shitine 
to handle the matter with dignity and 
dispatch, conducting itself properly 
during the negotiation stage is criti- 
cal. 


“" The first contact by Negro groups is 


~ ¥ * 
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guage of formal testing, Turrent- 
ine reports. “To compensate, an . 
interviewer tries to determine if 
a fellow has ambition and po- 
tential. If he does, if his referen- 
ces check out, then we feel he 
can be trained and taught with 
reasonable assurance of success. 
Incidentally, I’m not sure that 
any standard employment, test 
will measure a Negro’s incentive 
or ability to learn on the job. 

Asked how long he would hold 
open a job for a Negro before of- 
fering it to a white man, Turren- 
tine replied that he wouldn’t hold 
it very long. “We will look for a 
Negro to fill it, but if a qualified 
white applicant comes along, that’s 
the end of the search.” 

One problem _ that Pitney- 
Bowes is likely to encounter was 
expressed by President Nicklis 
when the policy was made pub- 


frequently made by phone or mail. 
Management usually has ample time 
in which to develop background in- 
formation before responding. The rec- 
ommended procedure is a polite, non- 
committal expression of interest and 
a statement that the employer would 
be in a better position to discuss the 
matter after talking it over with other 
company Officials. Set a definite date 
for a future meeting. 


Management should immediately pre- 
pare itself by developing information 
and: outlining a course of action with 
legal counsel, the heads of personnel, 
sales, industrial relations, and public 
relations, the company security chief 
and the company training director. 
Under certain circumstances union 
leaders should be consulted and be 
kept informed of all developments. 


What kind of background information 
is needed? Management should learn 


- as much as possible about the Negro 
people, organizations and practices 


with which it must negotiate. For ex- 
ample, it is important to know if. the 
pressure group can speak authorita- 
tively for the Negro community. If it 
cannot, chances of reaching a de- 


_pendable agreement are minimized. 


Another example: national Negro civil 
rights leaders generally negotiate with 
more sophistication and experience 

than local people. — : 
It is also to management’s advantage 
to develop as much information as 
possible about the local Negro popu- | 
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lic: “There is a greater risk of 


failure when job applicants are 
hired without the benefit of ex- 
perience or testing. Even though 
our past employment record 
shows a greater turnover among 
Negroes than whites, our policy 
may well create some unhappi- 
ness and disillusionment among 
Negroes who are hired. under it 
now, and are later released if 
they can’t do the work. We plan 
to go that extra mile to be sure 
before we release any Negroes 
we employ. 

“In talking with the Negro 
leaders, we asked for their under- 
standing and told them frankly 
that we're taking a greater risk. 
They subsequently assured us of 
their cooperation.” 


The reaction 
How do other employees feel 


lation and economic situation, about 
what other firms in the industry are 
doing, about what other local firms are 
doing, about the previous demands of 
the pressure group and outcomes of 
its previous negotiations. This infor- 
mation is probably known by the 
Negro representatives, and the em- 
ployer is at a distinct disadvantage if 
he doesn’t. 


The final step in preparation is de- 
termining what the company’s pos- 
‘ture will be in the negotiations. The 
decision should not be released to 
anyone, of course, until it is agreed 
upon in final form. It may never have 
to. be released. This -has been. the ad- 
vantage of not alienating customers 
who. disapprove of any concessions 


(which, unfortunately, isa factor to | 


be considered). 
The negotiating sessions 


The Negro group is likely to ask for 
such “‘employment rights’’ as the -up- 
grading of Negroes currently holding 
menial jobs; putting Negroes in more 
“‘visible’’ positions—as salesmen or 
receptionists, for example; hiring 
specified numbers of Negroes accord- 
ing to an agreed-upon time schedule; 
or hiring a quota or percentage of 
Negroes. 


In negotiating over such demands, 
meetings should be held in a neutral 
location, such as a hotel. This has the 
_ advantage of reducing the likelihood of 
rumors that would arise if Negro 


about preferential treatment for 
Negroes? How about the com- 
munity? : 

“There was a lot of grumbling 
at first,” says Turrentine, “largely 
because there were a lot of mis- 
understandings. However, as soon 
as the policy was interpreted, the 
vocal opposition, at least, died 
down. We know that a few em- 
ployees probably have certain 
deep-seated prejudices that no 
amount of explaining will ever 
overcome, but this is inevitable. 

“I'm not sure that we were 
entirely correct in publicly an- 
nouncing our policy. There are 
other firms, major companies, that 
do what we do but keep it quiet in 
order to avoid antagonizing people 


who don’t agree with their actions. 


For example, in one city several 


companies give time-preference 


to Negroes. They'll have Negro re- 


' leaders were seen entering a plant or 


company. offices. The company should 
be represented by: the highest level 
of management short of the chief ex- 
ecutive officer, who should not have 
his position as final arbiter jeopar- 
dized. Rotate the de facto chairman- 
ship of each meeting so that the sup- 


_plicant/grantor relationship is mini- 


mized. In general, the more business- 


like- and formal the meetings (with 


agenda, a recording secretary and 
minutes), the better the results. 

More often than not, agreements to 
extend greater employment and em- 
ployment rights to Negroes are not 
signed documents. Initialled minutes 
of . meetings, outlining the general 


terms, are usually the only record. 


But, agreements should be sufficient- 
ly detailed to cover those matters 
which might give rise to future mis- 
understandings. For 
agreement to upgrade qualified Negro 
employees should carefully take cog- 
nizance of seniority requirements. 


- Agreements should also stipulate 


whether they will be open to further 


negotiation, and when and through. 


what process; whether any provision 
is to be made concerning reports of 
progress, and by whom, to whom, and 
how often; and if and how the agree- 
ments are to be released to the public 
and to the company internally. 

Generally, agreements are _ imple- 
mented most easily when they are 
community-wide in nature, conform 


example, an 


cruiters and community leaders 
hunt for a Negro to fill a job for, 
say, one week before opening it up 
to all job applicants. That’s a good 
idea, but it isn’t public knowl- 
edge.” 

If this were a time of wide- 
spread unemployment, concludes 
Turrentine, “it would be very dif- 
ficult to do what we are trying to 
do. Our effort is, after all, only an 
experiment. I hope it works. It 
deserves a try. Whitney Young, 
who heads the National Urban 
League, has pointed out many 
times that to give equal oppor- 
tunity to a minority group that 
has been deprived for so long is 
to give nothing, really. You must 
give the opportunity to become 
equal.” | 
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to an industry pattern, are admin- 
istered firmly and unequivocally, and 
are accompanied by an educational 
program designed to reach supervi- 
sors as well as employees. 


Preparing for disagreements 


As for disagreements, when an em- 
ployer feels he cannot meet what the 
Negro leaders consider their minimal 
demands, the latter most 
resort to such pressure tactics as 
boycotts, sit-ins, pickets and demon- 
strations. The employer is then in a 
position where countermeasures are 
obligatory if ‘he is to discharge his re- 
sponsibility to stockholders by avoid- 
ing the possibility of violence and min- 
imizing damage to his company. 
Before the situation gets critical, how- 
ever, management is advised to let 
all employees know what the issues 
are, what its position is, and what 
attitudes and actions are expected of 
company personnel. Every possible ef- 
fort should be made to ensure that 
no employee action precipitates vio- 
lence or disorder. 

The recourse, once overt activity has 
begun, is through the courts. Con- 
tinued or resumed negotiations is a 
possibility if either party to the dis- 
pute has a change of heart.. Histori- 
cally, Negro pressure groups have 
been firm in their demands. 

Under no circumstances should com- 
pany security forces be employed to 
maintain order, eject trespassers, 
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lation and economic situation, about 
what other firms in the industry are 
doing, about what other local firms are 
doing, about the previous demands of 
the pressure group and outcomes of 
its previous negotiations. This infor- 
mation is probably known by the 
Negro representatives, and the em- 
ployer is at a distinct disadvantage if 
he doesn’t. 


The final step in preparation is de- 
termining what the company’s pos- 
ture will be in the negotiations. The 
decision should not be released to 
anyone, of course, until it is agreed 
upon in final form. It may never have 
to.be released. This has been. the ad- 
vantage of not alienating customers 
who. disapprove of any concessions 
(which, unfortunately, is a factor to 
be considered). 


The negotiating sessions 


The Negro group is likely to ask for 
such “‘employment rights” as the up- 
grading of Negroes currently holding 
menial jobs; putting Negroes in more 
“visible’’ positions—as salesmen or 
receptionists, for example; hiring 
specified numbers of Negroes accord- 
ing to an agreed-upon time schedule; 
or hiring a quota or percentage of 
Negroes. 


In negotiating over such demands, 
meetings should be held in a neutral 
location, such as a hotel. This has the 
_ advantage of reducing the likelihood of 
rumors that would arise if Negro 


leaders were seen entering a plant or 
company offices. The company should 
be represented by.the highest level 
of management short of the chief ex- 
ecutive officer, who should not have 
his position as final arbiter jeopar- 
dized. Rotate the de facto chairman- 
ship of each meeting so that the sup- 


_plicant/grantor relationship is mini- 


mized. In general, the more business- 
like and formal the meetings (with 
agenda, a recording secretary and 
minutes), the better the results. 


More often than not, agreements to 
extend greater employment and em- 
ployment rights to Negroes are not 
signed documents. Initialled minutes 
of .meetings, outlining the general 
terms, are usually the only record. 
But, agreements should be sufficient- 
ly detailed to cover those matters 
which might give rise to future mis- 
understandings. | For 
agreement to upgrade qualified Negro 
employees should carefully take cog- 
nizance of seniority requirements. 


Agreements should also _ stipulate 


whether they will be open to further 
negotiation, and when and through 
what process; whether any provision 
is to be made concerning reports of 
progress, and by whom, to whom, and 
how often; and if and how the agree- 
ments are to be released to the public 
and to the company internally. 

Generally, agreements are _ imple- 
mented most easily when they are 
community-wide in nature, conform 


example, an 
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to an industry pattern, are admin- 
istered firmly and unequivocally, and 
are accompanied by an educational 
program designed to reach supervi- 
sors as well as employees. — 


Preparing for disagreements 


As for disagreements, when an em- 
ployer feels he cannot meet what the 
Negro leaders consider their minimal 
demands, the latter most frequently 
resort to such pressure tactics as 
boycotts, sit-ins, pickets and demon- 
strations. The employer is then in a 
position where countermeasures are 
obligatory if‘he is to discharge his re- 
sponsibility to stockholders by avoid- 
ing the possibility of violence and min- 
imizing damage to his company. 
Before the situation gets critical, how- 
ever, management is advised to let 
all employees know what the’ issues 
are, what its position is, and what 
attitudes and actions are expected of 
company personnel. Every possible ef- 
fort should be made to ensure that 
no employee action precipitates vio- 
lence or disorder. 


The recourse, once overt activity has 
begun, is through the courts. Con- 
tinued or resumed negotiations is a 
possibility if either party to the dis- 
pute has a change of heart. Histori- 
cally, Negro pressure groups have 
been firm in their demands. 

Under no circumstances should com- 
pany security forces be employed to 
maintain order, eject trespassers, 
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lic: “There is a greater risk of 


failure when job applicants are 
hired without the benefit of ex- 
perience or testing. Even though 
our past employment record 
shows a greater turnover among 
Negroes than whites, our policy 
may well create some unhappi- 
ness and disillusionment among 
Negroes who are ‘hired under it 
now, and are later released if 
they can’t do the work. We plan 
to go that extra mile to be sure 


before we release any Negroes . 


we employ. | 

“In talking with the Negro 
leaders, we asked for their under- 
standing and told them frankly 
that were taking a greater risk. 
They subsequently assured us of 
their cooperation.” 


The reaction 
How do other employees feel 


about preferential treatment for 
Negroes? How about the com- 
munityP . 
“There was a lot of grumbling 
at first,” says Turrentine, “largely 


because there were a lot of mis- 


understandings. However, as soon 


_as the policy was interpreted, the 


vocal opposition, at least, died 
down. We know. that a few em- 
ployees probably have certain 


_ deep-seated prejudices that no 


amount of explaining will ever 
overcome, but this is inevitable. 
“I'm not sure that we were 


- entirely correct in publicly an- 


nouncing our policy. There are 
other firms, major companies, that 
do what we do but keep it quiet in 
order to avoid antagonizing people 


who don’t agree with their actions. 


For example, in one city several 


companies give time-preference 


to Negroes. They'll have Negro re- 


cruiters and community leaders 
hunt for a Negro to fill a job for, 
say, one week before opening it up 
to all job applicants. That’s a good 
idea, but it isn’t public knowl- 
edge.” 

If this were a time of wide- 
spread unemployment, concludes 
Turrentine, “it would be very dif- 
ficult to do what we are trying to 
do. Our effort is, after all, only an 
experiment. I hope it works. It 
deserves a try. Whitney Young, 
who ,heads the National Urban 
League, has pointed out many 
times that to give equal oppor- 
tunity to a minority group that 
has been deprived for so long is 
to give nothing, really. You must 
give the opportunity to become 
equal.” @ | 
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Mr, James Farmer, National Director 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


| All religious or quasi-religious appeals to decency, to 
a lessening of hatred (the aggressive form of fear),. to a 
respect for law, can only be regarded as representing the 
end in naivete, pseudo-liberalism, cynicism,. etc., if, at 
the same time, our country's more articulate spokesmen fail 
to indiéate that we must have,‘in the United States, that 
which we have aexer really had=--our formidable mythology 
notwithstanding---1.e,, government more C2 represent- 
ative of the will and/or needs of all the people (where one 


person more truly, more democratically equals one vote; 
eee the law isn't simply 2 tragic, hollow 
mockery ). 

| ee ee eo 


On the assumption Lee Harvey Oswald killed the President--- 
and I'm sure many of us still have some grave doubts about 
that---show me an undemocratic society (such as ours) constantly 
subjected to 2 -democratic pressures \with barely a whisper 
from the left), and, as the saying goes, I'll show you the 
foremost, logical consequence of such a@ condition, 1.@., 
the ‘lowest' member of such an order taking his ‘revenge’ 
upon the ‘highest’, 


However, &s &@ unique aspect of our social milieu, what 
factor in American life, American thinking, may especially 
predispose us to act violently towards others, towards ourselves? 
Regardless of ones ‘station’. Risking the wrath of,. at least, 
everyone to the right of Adlai Stevenson, I affirm it to be 
the American Dream concept (Republican style)’: 


In our culture, Historically (perhaps not quite so nakedly 

| today), as a rationalization to justify the retention of 

immense, private power, the aggressively-insecure ruling 

classes’ have taught, have propagated, the facile, beguiling 

belief which asserts that if a person behaves as a Good 

Christian should, works hard to ‘perfect’ himself, strives 

| to be ‘superior’, he may, accomplish, yes, may achieve, virtually | 
anything he chooses in American life; one is persuaded, ex~ 
horted and obliged to "reach the top", and, at the same time, 

discouraged from thinking that political - with ones 

| fellow citizen might, perchance, more realistically secure the 
more meaningful, more harmonious ends of existence, As night 


2 


| follows day, the logical, the philosopl pene the statistical 
piscnnct bed of this highly destructive mpetitive) concept 
rally manifests itself in a ‘futiie, life cycle of 
"us trea CiON-8rerress1lOn@eui i td. ! ! 
(neurotic=ps} shotic behavior which fosters anc ehoates: 
pseudo-social or anti-social institutions and norms---which, 
in turn, reinforce the very dog-eat-dog, undemocratic values 
responsible for the meaninglessness and insecurity so ub=- 
iquitously a part of our "free" and "affluent" society). 


To me---the highly publicized, material benefits notwith- 
standing--~there is no better formula for the day-to-day 


physical ("poverty") and ABER destruction of human 
beings than the American Dream idea, 


= Spetiiy-7F Ae dod hh 


P.Se 
f In the ULS., greater political equality---deriving from 
much needed political reforms--- the s stematic furtherance 
of unreal levels of aspiration and want (the "Dream" )---is 
the more valid, more realistic key to interpersonal, and, 
global, harmony---a truer definition of freedom, by far. 


If we are to survive the Bomb, and successfully exploit 
the gonstructive-cooperative potential of 20th Century science 
and technology, the time-honored (however publically forsworn) 
Ideology of Private Power (rooted in the anachronism which 
maintains man is ) eemenaty evil, insatiably acquisitive, 
not to be trusted) be supe roeded by’ the Ideology of 
Democratic Reason (which selanti tically speculates that 
man's difficulties and conflicts are more 4 
environmental than real, i.e., inherent or her 


ey 


The curious alliance of the Negro and automation may 
open the door to was democracy for the first time in America 
and the world.. in a race with the Bomb and the "pop- 
ulation aiscion™ e “Things may prove to be bloody either way. 


If the Dallas tragedy-fiasco is not satisfactorily 
resolved---if the Commission's findings are not deemed just 
and unassailable by the American public--~I think we can 
fully expect on paususs tide of ar cynicism,with law- 
lessness and violence which may as well be regarded as | 
quasi-revolutionary activity; until, of course, government 
comes to more truly reflect the will of all the people--- 
not the false consciousness: created by the "popular press". 


The topic of this letter relates primarily to ‘white’ 
America, since, today, ironically, the harsh realities 
faced by the Negro, in our country, do not readily admit 
to a belief in that absurdity of absurdities, the American 
Dream (the Republican version). Nevertheless, unless our 
social climate changes: (as I expect it must), drastically, 
within the next few years, the Negro cannot help but be — 
similarly entrapped along with the rest of us. 


Thank you very much, Mr Carey, for acknowledging ny 
last letter, Sometimes I become a little discouraged when 
I think I might be writing "in the blind".. 


Mr. Farmer has really ~~ s his arguments to a fine 
edge (Face the Nation, Feb. 16).. “e was incredibly quick, 
I’ thought. 
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JAMES FARMER | 
38 PARK ROW NYK . 


PLEASE WIRE COLLECT WHEN AND WHERE I MAY REACH JAMES FARMER 


BY AIRMAIL 
LT WYLY 1210 GREGORY ot WILMETTE Tit. 


Woe WO Le Sat 
Farts Pawn at CORE 
3€ i ae rg Ne Fe. 
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® 1210 Gregory 60091 
SS Wilmette,Ill. 
Ss Mar. ra 1964. 


Miss Glenda Lubelsky, Secretary 
| Mr.James Farmer CORE 

38 Park Row 
New York 38 N.Y. 
Dear Miss Lubelsky ; 
Thank you for your letter of Feb. 28th, just received. 
The New York Post Office still has my letter to Mr. Farmer- 
at least, I have not received it back. 
The Kenilworth Post Office states that if you will phone the 
New York Post Office when Mr.Fammer arrives back in t_own 
that they will deliver it to his office for him to receive and 
sign for. Would you please try that ? 


If this does not work will you please advise me ? Thank you. 


Sincerely yours 
K Fad 


L.T.Wy 


1210 Gregory St. 
Wilmette ; Laide 
Feb * 29 4 1964 


Miss (or Misses) Glenda Lubelsky, Secretary 
i/e James Farmer, CORE 
38 Park Row » 
New York 38 
Hele 
Dear Miss Lubelsky ; 
Thank you for answering my wire of Feb.27. 
However you did not answer my question : When? 
On Feb.4th, from Kenilworth,1I11., I mailed Mr. Farmer a 
letter, certified, fee paid for return receipt (50¢) signed 


by Mr.Farmer only. 


To date I have not received any such return receipt signed 


by Mr. Fammer. Neither has my letter been returned. 


On Feb. 19 I wrote my Farmer asking whether he had received 


my letter and whether he had signed any return receipt for the 


Post Office. I have had no answer to this letter also. 


WILL YOU PLEASE WIRE ME COLLECT ADVISING WHEN I MAY WRITE 


MR.FRRMER SO THAT HE WILL RECEIVE THE LETTER PERSONALLY ? 
Thamk you. 


Yours truly P. Tw 
ms | 


60091 


3 March 1964 


Mr. George Flynn 
544 82 Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 11209 


ae ane mmmeren vuln cine — Ha 


Dear Mr. Flygn: | 


On behalf of Mr. Farmer I want to thank you 
for your recent postcard. As you are aware, CORE is 
an interracial organization, and we agree with you | 
that we must continue to emphasize the fact that civil 
rights is the problem of everyone--black and white. 


Sincerely yours, 


Gordon R. Carey 
Assistant to the 
GRC: LP Hational Director 
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| pear Mr. Farmer: I strongly support the strugglv of 
American Negroes for complete equality. But I know 
that your movement will be much stronger if it has 
the widest possible base. You should emphasize UN#- . 
CEASINGLY that this-is the struggle of ALL Americans 
| who are poor and oppressed in a variety of ways, and 
regardless of color or creed. I know you are aware of 
this already, but my plea is that you keep hitting 
| this theme repeatedly. In this way ALL of the poor 
and oppressed in America will develop a stronger : 
spine. In this way the struggle for REAL democracy in ; 
America will be won SOONER than otherwise. | : 


oh Warmest Regards, © : 


Cnt er Ce Co 


Mr. Moyner Gason — 
Macon, Beorgia 


Dear Mr. Gason: 
Me. Farmer has asked me to 


letter of February 17 and to thank you for 
your views to his attention. 
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Mr. Jonathan Dolger 
Simon and Schuster, Inc. 
Rockefeller Center 
630 Fifth Averme 


Dear Mr. Dolger: 


I am sorry that your letter to Mr. Parmer was not 
ansvered earlier. 


ceive he Hen & 


Prien ok 


Advisory Committee. 
Committee along with 


Sincerely yours, 


Gordon R. Carey 
Assistant to the 
— National Director 


ct8 aid 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER, INC. 
publishers 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 « caBLE appreEss Essandess ¢ TELEPHONE Circle 5-6400 


February 13,196) 


> fans. 
The Congress of Racial Equality . 
38 Park Row 


New York, N.Y. 
Dear Mr, Farmer: 


On March llth, Simon and Schuster will publish THE NEGRO 
REVOLUTION IN AMERICA, by William Brink and Louis Harris. The 
book is based on the nationwide survey of the American Negro 
community conducted last summer by Newsweek. 

In order to bring this book to the attention of the appropriate 
people in the civil rights movement, we would be grateful if 
your office would furnish us with the names of your Board of 
Directors so that we may send them advance review copies. 

Thank you very much for your cooperation. 


neere ly oe 


nathan Dolger 


JD 31m 


aL: 


a AR TT \964 ; NA. 
ra Onondaga Valley “Presbyterian Church 


| &§ — —_ 3 275 WEST SENECA TURNPIKE AT ACADEMY GREEN SYRACUSE 7, NEW YORK 


DONALD C. HANSON, PASTOR MRS. RALPH HOPKINS, SECRETARY MRS. GORDON MacASKIE, DIRECTOR OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


TELEPHONE HOward 9-0946 \ : . / ip} 


16 March 1964 
l0a be 


Mr. James Farmer 

CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: Dye dg 


On Friday and Saturday, April 3 and 4, the senier Hi youth 
group from this church will be in New York City. The group 
will be composed ef approximately 20 students and 6 adults. 
Would yeu be willing to meet with this group at the Cere 

: offices on ene of these mornings? In the course of such an 
interview, we would like to hear about what Cere is doing 
nationally, your assessment of the struggle for racial 

equality in our country, your projection of what the future 
eems to promise or portend. I would hope that seme time could 
also be given to questiens from the group. 


I know that your schedule is a very busy one, but if you are 
going to be in New York at the time of our visit, we would 
appreciate any time you could give us. 


Si cerely, 


~~ 
th, ~ 
* 

4 
‘Ss 


ONONDAGA VALLEY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Founded 1809: Burned 1922; Rebuilt 1924. enka Education Addition Erected 1951 — 


TIME & LIFE BUILDING 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
NEW YORK 10020 


JUODSON 6-i212 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


PUBLISHER'S OFFICE 


March 16, 1964 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I wish to extend to you the TIME staff's 
collective <-- and my personal -- thanks for the 
help you have given us this past year. 


So often we covunt on the special knowledge 
that only those like yourself can supply. iIn 
no small way the extra detail, the broader range, 
the thoroughness that people recognize in TIME's 
reporting are a result of cooperation between 
TIME's staff and those outside it. 


Again, many thanks for your help <- and 
warmest regards. 


Sincerely, 


i 


Bernhard M. Auer 
Publisher 


March 18, 1964 


hag, nS 4 : 

1, ‘Md. 
i -. al 

Dear Mr. eee 


T diane your letter of March 16 relative to the 
public accommodations bill in Maryland. 


ae While we are very much pleased that Governor Towes 
decided to get behind the bill and push it through the Assembly, 
and while we agree that he is to be congratulated for his action 
thie . id, however belated, I do not think that this belated 
codification of essential rights is an occasion for us to be 
“humbly proud”, I think it is, rather, the occasion for us to 
press forward toward the day when ell of our nation will be 
Che Rae Se Che Trays Gee She lant of the free. 


I would not be eo srrogant es to suggest that I have 
a monopoly on ea sense of timeliness, appropriateness and 
decency. There is room for much difference of opinion on these 
matters. Needless to say, I must act on my opinion until con- 


vinced that it is wrong. It is my opinion that our objectives should | 


ete elimination of discrimination in all places of 
tcommodation, as well as in other areas of American life, 
aod that uch an objective can be achieved only by using limited 
victories as spring-boards to wider ones. I feel very strongly 
those pri Bene rather than demeaning |} them. 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer 
National Director 


ms Wie 


ene ibian 


ure Renate, Dentenih. Shiinaian 
Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 


The remriable suocess of the February 3 one day boycott in Hav York gives further tn - 
Gen eae Bamwon, cub one pabane, NE es Sane mywoce d owert 
{ME cities a2 besten, Cleveland, qt. tains abn Gientemans. Cont bes waited vith o- 
thers in these kinds of projects an@ this represents a meaningful —towa ; 
problems in education. These projects express not only the desire to integrate i 
bee the auahity of abesehian’ Gee GUY hue eaiae Ge qu Me 
lessness of black people. : 


City-wide school boycotts should be a key factor in ending de factc 


plore the possibilities of taking part in such community a 


boycotts, however, we must simultaneously other programs and techn or a 
chieving racial balance in public schools As alvays, our actions should follow sincere 
attempts at negotiations with public officials. 


inewe is no singhe plan of Sunies seGeien Sn) 20 Sa “ae Each 


most effective means of convincing schools boards and the general population of 
sincerity and of our deep frustration. Secondly, it is clear that in ae immed i ate 
future boycotts should be planned to meet ben gg needs ‘of a “a ant eoed nece: 
yen simply carrying opt city-wide, one Gay protests. Fourth, ‘* te impartant to ban 
specific s in order to educate the public and set a rational as well as militen 
tone to our action. Finally, it is important always to communicate with e acators 

both c and sympathetic, for these are the persons who, ult : 1i 

plement our desires 
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Dear Mr. Farmer: We now have in production 

a forthcoming EBONY story, 
"Playing Hooky for Freedom." The story deals with school 
boycotts in a number of cities. We would like to include in 
the story a statement by you of your views concerning the 
boycotts, their purpose and their effectiveness. 


It would be very helpful 
if you could find the time to send us the statement by next / 
week. Make the statementezas lengthy as you like. 


I want you to know that 
EBONY appreciates your consideration of this request. w : | 


Very respectfully, S | 


& Lhe mf ee 


Charles L. Sanders 
Associate Edftor 


Mr. James L. Farmer, Executive Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


CLS/pb 
Enc. \ 


1820 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE - CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


| a ete em on ore ae Nm nN mein ee 


ee Re mee 


cc: Vera Rony \ 


Sh 
Soe FY. 


Washington, D. om 
Dear Mr. Weaver: 


T have been very pleased to learn that 


“a labor attache post. It would be 


Of a finer selection. 


_T have known Miss Rony for many years and have 


lving r rights and civil rights. 

idence in her skill, knowledgeability 
me ‘Her : ility to work with trade unionists 
| ides the gap etween the labor movement and the 
1 rights movement is little short of miraculous. 


Her selection for a labor attache post would be 
@ significant asset for our government in its work abroad. | 


With very best personal regards, 
I en, 


Yours sincerely, | 


JP:GL ational Direcwr 


Mr. M. J. Jones 
Research Coordinator 

The Chattancoga Council for Cooperative Action 
4335 East Ninth Street 

Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Dear Mr. Jones 


regional 
ship Responsibility being he 
for Cooperative Action. 


em forwarding ea copy your letter and my reply 
whe Gehl Wa $a GU UU yen Ghveetly. 


Sincerely yours, 


wor 9 “004 


433\2 EAST NINTH STREET 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
Telephone 267-9955 


H.4J. TRAYLOR, PRESIDENT March 6, 1964 M. J. JONES, RESEARCH COORDINATOR 


Mr. James L. Farmer 
CORE Representative 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmers 


The Chattanooga Council for Cooperative Action is to sponsor a 
regional Conference on Jobs, Freedom and Citizenship Responsibility 
April 14-15, 1964 here in Chattanooga. The Conference is under the 
sponsorship of such organizations as: The Chattanooga Council for 
Cooperative Action, The Southern Regional Council, The Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, The National Urban League, The Board 
of Cnristian Social Concerns of The Methodist Church, The Committee of 
Southern Churchmen, The Tennessee Council on Human Relations, etc. 


I am wondering if in addition to soliciting your sponsorship, you 
would agree to accept some program responsibility in the area of giving 
us an assessment of "The Present Civil Rights Thrust from the Vantage 
Point of CORE", 


We have taken the liberty of inviting three or four other persons 
to participate in other capacities. With your permission I hope they 
can participate, | 


Please let me know as soon as possible concerning sponsorship and 
your possible participation. 


~~ . 


Very truly yours, 
~ 


M. J. Jones 


HATTANOOGA COUNCIL FOR COOPERATIVE ACTION 


‘i 


of the importance vk of inad ‘the people to the realize 
contributions as yours desparately. "Silk you os Gon. 


Sincerely yours, 


Lane Perdue 
Secretary to 
Gordon R. Carey 


pd 


me 


111-02 75th Rad. 
Forest Hills 75, N.Y. 


$ 
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March 22, 194) 


Gordon R. Carey 

CORE, 38 Park Row 

New York 38, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Careys | 
Tried as I have, I haven't beem able to find the time 

to make an appointment to see you. (Your letter of 3-3-6), 

How would this coming Friday be, late in the morning? 
Am enclosing a check for one weeks expense for a task 

force worker in the South, but wish I could arrange things 


so that I could go myself (for one or two weeks). 


Sincerely yours, 


P/ 
bY 
’ erber © th 


3 Merch 1964 


Mr. Herbert Roth 
11102 RSth Road 
Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Roth: 
Mr. Farmer has asked me to reply to your 


letter of March 1. His schedule will not permit 
him to see you for quite sometime. 


May I suggest that you call me here at the 
office and I will arrange to spend somettime to dis- 
cuss the school integration matter with you. I am 
anxious to hear your ideas and will look forward to 
hearing from you. | | 


Sincerely yours, 


Gordon R. Carey 
Assistant to the 
National Director 


111-02 75th Rd. 
se Forest Hills 75, N.Y. 


/ 
@ 


os 
SJ March lst, 1944 


Mr. James Farmer 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, N.Y. 


Dear Mr, Farmers; 


I am an occasional contributor to National CORE, and 
a (somewhat) active member of N.Y.CORE. I am thirty-seven 
years old, married, have three children, and live in an 
all-white neighborhood in Forest Hills. In addition to 
making a living for myself and my family, I am a full-time 
student (of philosophy) at the New School. 


I have thought long and hard about school integration. 


I am writing at this time to ask if you could possibly 
find fifteen or twenty (uninterrupted) mimtes, during any 
hour of the day or night, during which time I would have an 
opportunity to offer you my views and feelings on the subject. 


It is my feeling (which may well be incorrect), that due 
to the fact that 1 am a member of the middle-class white 
Northern Society; have white children attending a very good 
school; and, at the same time, am active in CORE, that my 
well-thought-out opinion might be worth something. 


If it is impossible for you to find the time for me, 
and I am reasonably well aware of how busy you are, please 
let me know that this is the case, and 1 will write a rather 
long letter. 


Thank you, 


Respectfully, 


Py, 
fol fob, 
Herber oth 


March 26, 1964 


722 West Main 
Puyallup, Washington 98371 


Dear Reverend Gerken: 


Mr. Farmer has asked me to thank you for your letter 


and to send you the enclosed photograph of himself 
which he has autographed. 


Sincerely yours, 


| Glenda Lubelsky 
Enc. Secretary to 
James Farmer 


RY 
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IMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ag PUYALLUP, WASHINGTON 


VU 
ERWIN GERKEN, Pastor 


March ; Q ; 196), Office: THornwall 5-1162 
Residence: 722 West Main 


Telephone THornwall 5-1025 


Mr. James Farmer 
CORE 

38 Fark Row 

New York 38, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I have the hobby of collecting photographs of people in news and also 
at the same time secure their autograph. 


You are the head of CORE and as such have achieved high stature. lI 
would like to include you in my collection. 


Would it be possible to send me an autographed(by pen) photo of your- 
self? I hope so and would deeply appreciate it. 


Thanking you in advance and wishing you continued success, 
Sincerely, } 
Erwin A. Gerken, Pastor 


722 West Main 
Puyallup, Washington 98371 


“THE CHURCH OF THE LUTHERAN HOUR” and “THIS IS THE LIFE” 


April 9, 1964 


Miss Susan Bagley Bloom 
AHEAD Foundation 
Crystal Building 

801 Second Avenue 

New York City 17 


Dear Miss Bloom: 


I have your letter of April 1, and am terribly anxious | 
to do something to help. However, I need to have the situation . 
a little clearer in my mind. Must Mungai have commitments for. 
scholarships for the full three years in order to enter the . 
school, or is it a question of guaranteeing maintenance for that 
period? In either case, approximately how much additional is 
needed to solve the problem? 


I hope that you can clear these matters up for me very 
quickly, so that I can get to work on it. I would suggest that 
you call my office. If I am not in, give the information to my 
secretary, Miss Lubelsky. I should have this information before 


the 18th of the month, because on thet date I will be talking with 


some persons who might be interested in helping out. 


I assume that we should move as quickly en this whole 
thing as possible. Please be assured that I will do all that I 
possibly can to see that Mungei is able to attend the school. 


It was nice of you and Mungai to come over to the | 
apartment, and I hope that we shall have an opportunity of seeing 
you again soon. 


Cordially yous, 


James Farmer 
National Director 


AHEAD FOUNDATION 


AMERICAN HoeattH E pucATION FOR AL eRICAN DevVELOPMENT. INC. 


CRYSTAL BUILDING BO!1 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK 17.N. Y. 
MURRAY HILL 6-4513 CABLE ADDRESS: AFRICAHEAD 


April 1, 1964 


Mr.James Farmer 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Many times I have remembered the pleasant evening Mungai and I 
spent with you and your family at your home. We enjoyed the visit 
so very much and I am looking forward to seeing you and Mrs. 
Farmer soon again. 


As you may recall, I told Mungai that evening, of the one-year 
scholarship available for him to attend Middle Temple Law School 

in England. It is my understanding now that he is unable to enter the 
School without written financial assurance for the duration of the 
course, which is a total of 3 years. This means, therefore, that the 
one-year grant for him which is presently in my possession, must be 
held in abeyance until he is able to obtain the necessary additional 


support. 


As you have expressed an interest in being of assistance to him, I am 
hopeful that you can suggest to us a course of action, or, even better, 
contact possible interested parties on his behalf. 


I realize how involved you are with the numerous and varied activities 

_ which must consume a great deal of your time and for me to burden 
you with another problem, is, perhaps, somewhat officious. However, 
I know that you are equally as fond of Mungai as Iam, and will agree 
with me that he is more than deserving of this chance. 


a truly Puy) 


Wu a 
President 


cc: Mr. Mungai Mbayah 


Unfortunately, I was out of the office for several days 
with a bad attack of ‘flu, and the message did not get 
in time. The following is Mr. Farmer's message: 


Bigotry must be fought whare ever it exists. 


FIVE HUNDRED FIFTEEN PARK AVENUE Se 
NEW YORK CITY 9,2 
we 


Mareh 20, 1964 


James Farmer, Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


| Dear Sir: 


| We are sure that you are aware of the intensification of Soviet 

| denial of equal religious and nationality rights to Jews within 
the past two years. Indeed, the very cultural and spiritual 
survival of the Soviet Jewish community is at stake. 


In response to this situation, all of the major American 
Jewish organizations will convene an American Jewish Conference 
on Soviet Jewry in Washington, D.C. on April 5 and 6, 1964. 

The main speakers will be Supreme Court Justice Arthur Goldberg 
and Senators Jacob Javits and Abraham Ribicoff. 


While the conference is under Jewish auspices and for the purpose 
of having the American Jewish Community publicly express its great 
concern, we feel that it will be of inestimable value to have 
expressions ‘of support from leaders in theAmerican community, 

men and women like yourself who have stood for greater liberties 
for all Americans and whose concern for human dignity extends 
beyond the borders of their own country. The messages will be 
read to the assembled delegates and made a matter of public record. 


ference. The message may be sent to the American Jewish Conferenc 


We write now to ask you to kindly send such a message to the con- | 
\ on Soviet Jewry, at the above address. 


Yours truly, 


Balfour Brickner Emanuel Muravchik Dr. Simon Siegel 


Subcommittee 
AMERICAN JEWISH CONFERENCE ON SOVIET JEWRY 


April 11, 1964 


Mr. Richard Ashman 
5902 Marshal Foch Street 
New Orleans 24, La. 


Dear Mr. Ashman: 


Thank you for your recent letter on poverty. We ere very 
much concerned about the problems you raised and you will be interested 
to know some of the actian we plan to take. 


This summer, in one city soon to be selected, we are going 
to attempt te organize black and white unemploydd around «e demand 
for jobs and income rather then charity. If successful in this 
pilot project, we will contemplate direct ection demanding full 
—- If it works in one city we will try te 


I think that the poor who, to many Americans have been 
invisible, must now be made visible. 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer 
JF :GL Mationel Director 
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2764 Garber 
Berkeley 4, California 
March 41, 1964. 


James Farmer 
Congress of Racial Equality 
48 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I am a member of the campus chaptérm of CORE in Berkeley, 
California, but I am sending this letter as an individual 
and not as a member of CORE. That is, my chapter of CORE 
has not officially endorsed the contents of this letter, 
though most of the people I have talked to like the ideas 
presented below. | 


This letter proposes an action to proptest the disfranchise- 
ment of Negro voters in the South. I suggest that on | 
April 16, the day after federal income taxes are due, or 

soon thereafter, the national leadership of CORE and other 
civil rights organizations hold a press conference in 
Washington. They will announce that a year from now, 

Negroes in Mississippi and Alabama and possibly other sections 
of the country will not pay federal income taxes, unless steps 
are taken between now and then to make into a reality the demo- 
cratic right of every Negro in this country to vote. The 
justification of this action is--no taxation without repre- 
sentation. 


—— 


This action would spur on the Justice Department to take 
Negro voter registration in the South more seriously. It 
would also cause both party conventions this summer to write 
stronger civil rights planks into their platforms. 


Especially if the Civil Rights Bill in the Senate fails or 
is watered down, I think this taxation proposal is a good 
one. 


I am sending a letter Similar to this one to James Fornéél of 
SNCC,. 


Sincerely, 


bree } 


Robert D. Retherford 


Jan tn sperma case 


a ree, 


2126 Roosevelt 
Berkeley, Calif. 


¥ 
a 
€ 


Dear Jims: 


I have just received the minutes of the February NAC meeting and thought I 


would convey to you some random thoughts on some of the proposed constitutional 


amendmeants « 

I have always felt that the national office had too little power with respect 
to the local groups and was chary about using the vower it had - you may 
remember that I pleaded for firmer action in the Louisville situation in 
what seems now to be an age paste But granting that It does not seem wise 
to go to the other extreme as the new amendments propose. I will. give 

my reasons below. The one I feel most stongly kkxmkx about is the one most 
relevant to our own Berkeley situation so I'llgo into that at some length. 


Take provison 1 in appendix 8. This is made to order for the distruction of 
the sane functioning elements in the Berkeley chapter. We remain despite the 
still unrelsolved strains of the Gooch dipute (kicking Gooch out is still 
pending but probable) an functioning group with good morale . There is 

a dissident faction that I am confident would be brought safely back into 
the mainstream when the Gooch case is finally ended which would iff this 
trusteeship privision were available to them round up enough votes to put 
our group in trustéeshipe What would then ensue would be the most unholy 
uproar against the national aoffice because our group is not, despite some 
malfunctionaing in need of any trusteeshipe Such an action would create the 
a permanent group of anti-national haters crying for vengeance on all 
occasions = or which is as likely - the best people would leave in sheer 
disgust. Do not forget that the regional secretary comes from this group 
and most members comsider themsleves much more capable of running their 
affairs than hé is . I do-myself. What this trusteeship provision means 5 
that in any minor crisis the group will not be able to resolve that crisis 
itself but will find all its autonomy taken away from ite You can imagine 
what this will do to programe During the period of trusteeship there would 
be no cooperation between the local group and the trustees and program 
would be halted. lLeaderhsip and membership would drift away. You must 
remember that CORE is able to function with very high proportions of nuts 

in its midst. As high as 30% when offset by good peo»rle - as the nuts are 
in Burkeley CORE. I think I can predict that the passage of this emendment 
would mean that there is a 50-50 chance that an excellent, dynamic and 
rrowing chapter which is learning, admittedly the heid way, to handle its 
own problems, would simplg be destroyed. 


Secondly, you have issued yourselves a carte blanche to interfere at will 
with local chapterse I take it that the determination of whether conditions 
2-5 have been met is up to the national office. That gives you room to 

move in whenever you want. But worse is the threat to move ine The meaning 
of this is pretty clear and I fear you will meet a wall of resistence in the 
local chapters which will greatly imbitter relationships. It is one thing 
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power. I don't think you can make a grabl for unlimited power and get 
away with it - so better not to try. Or least to have a greatly modified 
set of proposals in your back pocket. Even so I think it a shame you have 
gsone on record with this appendix. Let us look at these provisions 


one by on€e 


1. What happens when the presiding officers are crummy and at odds with the 
rroup but are still basically controlled by the group (R. Leonard when 
president of Berkeley CORE). If that person or the executive committee 

put the group into trusteeship, no matter what the good intentions of 

the trustees, resentment by the group would be impossible to overcome. 

I. do believe that onky the vote of over 50% of the active members should 


result in trustteeshipe 
2e This makes sensee 


$3. This is horribly vague and would get slaughtered on the convention floor 
both by left-wingers and civil libertarians who I expect are in a majority 
at CORE conventionse It smacks much too loudly of red-baiting to get by. 
and would create endless divisione If passed I think you might lose some 


chapters - not necessarily red=-dominated or even dominated by fuzzy thinkerse 


4. What is the standard for acting effectivly? Whatever you choose to call 
ite I think you need an objective standrad which would not be impossible 


to devisee 


$. If you pass this you had better put in the by-laws just what is good 
order and reasonable bookkeeping practicese Actually is would not be 
‘out of line for you to prescribe uniform rules for the keeping of books 
and the handling of finances but it would be nice to know just what does 
or does not meet your standardse 


Of course, I do not think the national office would abuse its powers - or 
let us say it rarely would and there is a crying need for it to have 

more powerse 3ut you have created a frightening ogre here which will merely 
activate all the latent hostility that exists against the national office. 
I actually consider provison 1 the most dangerous as in my experience, 

the membership tends to be better than the officers and this puts a great 
power in the hands of the president , or officers or minority faction to 
clobber what @ generally think is the sane majoritye It does not matter 
that the national office has no such intention to clobbere Pullin their 
autonomy out form under them would destroy the membership whatever the 
national offices intentionse I realize that that provision in intended for 
groups with an insame majority and sane minority but that case would be 
better be handled by provision 2 and a revision of the Rules for Action - 
whizkxbadly need revisione Please think this latter approach over. 


In brief, it seems to me proviomion 2, revised Rules, and a majority 
request for trusteeship should give you the freedom to act which you need 


without undue license. 


Another point* We find that the new campus chapter gets in our hair a bit 
but we would firht like Hell for their right to have the same number of 
votes as the cummunity chaptere This I think is political dynamite and 
will lose you thestudentse Would their two extra votes really be so 


damaging as all that? 


There is not esp cial need to reply to this letter but Iv ; 
your ciculating it around to weenver on the staff might po aig appregiate 
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to have practically no power such as now and it is another to have unlimited 
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#7 by 
Mr. Arthur Hays Sulzberger 
Chairman of the Beard : 
The New York Times 


229 West 43rd Street 
New York, New York 10036 


RE: LOIS CHAFFEE 


Dear Sir: 


Leis Chaffee is a young woman from Kellegg, Idaho, who has been working 
fer CORE in Mississippi. Prier to that she had been teaching in Tougalou Chris- 
tian College outside of Jacksen. 


On the day after Medgar Evers was killed you may recall there were de- 
menstratiens in Jackson, Many persons were arrested at this tige. Leis Chaffee 
was one of these although she was not involved in a demonstratien. (This is ef 
particular significance. ) | 


At her trial before Judge Russell Moore, one of the most ardent segrega- 
tienists in Mississippi, she testified as to acts ef the pelice using force in 
taking flags away from demonstraters. 


Judge Moore instructed the City Atterney to submit this to the Grand 
Jury, apparently on the theory that Jackson Police do not use umnecessary force, 
and therefere she was committing perjury. (This is interesting in itself because 
ef a Judge who must know that even if a statement is untrue it is not perjury un- 
less it is material te tye case on trial.) Since she had been charged with dis- 
erderly conduct it is difficult to see what bearing the materiality of her state- 
ment has on the issue of her disorderly conduct, if any, 


The Grand Jury has indicted her fer perjury, and she can be sentenced 
te ten years. 


Claude Sitton was a witness to these events; in fact the Times ran at 
least one stery about the overzealousness of the police. 


Mr. Harrisen Salisbury advised me that he could not permit Mr. Sitten | 
te be a witness or give a statement. This has been confirmed after considerable 
cerrespondence with Mr. Goodale. : 


While one can understand the reluctance of the Times in a matter such. 
as this, there is the overiding consideration that Lois Chaffee may go to jail fer 
ten years for saying something everyone knows essentially te be true. Times 
reporters are not electronic computers merely taking transcriptions of matters in 
time and space, unrelated to these events. 


Mr. Sitten witnessed an event; he did not just record it. As a citizen 
he has a moral responsibility, albeit under risk, to state what his eyes and ears 
saw and heard and registered, 


The Times is having similar difficulties, It is in ne way a deregatien 
of the pesition of the Times simply to state the truth, danger though there may 


be. 
_ Many are risking their personal safety and liberty in these times; the 
Times mere than most should understand that the risk ef living in this world must 


be shared. 
Very truly yours, 


Carl Rachlin, Esq. 
General Counsel 


April 27, 1964 


April 28, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer, CORE 
o8 Park Row | 
New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I am drawing to completion a study of Pacifism 
and American Life from 1914 to 1941. My main sources 
have heen the manuscripts at the Swarthmore College 
Peace Collection, the Kirby Page papers in California, 
specialized monographs, and the writings of pacitfists. 


With the aid of a research grant, I will drive 
eastward in July in order to (1) check selected 
manuscripts in Swarthmore and New York City, and to-(2) 
interview a number of the men prominent in the movement 
between the wars. Il would &ppreciate having the 
opportunity of visiting you and discussing this subject 
with you. 


I know the story of pacifist development 
inadequately because I know it second hand. I feel that 
if my account is to have life, to have immediaty and 
insight as well as weracity, then I must have personal 
contact with men like yourself. Iam especially 
interested in the relation of pacifism, nonviolence, 
and civil rights. I am @ager to compare my conclusions 
with you impressions am understanding, and to fill 
gaps in my knowledge. 


My present schedule will put me in New York City 
on Friday, July 24, and from August 5 to 8 I realize 
that It is very early to discuss summer plans. But 
perhaps you can give me some idea of whether or not 
it would be possible to visit you then. 


Sincerely yours 


CF ner on 
Charles Chatfield, 


Department of History 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


April 29, 1964 


Mr. Bill Hahlbohm 
261 Broad Street 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Dear Mr. Hahlbohm: 


Thank you very much for sending the $10. I was 
glad to be able to help you oat. 


I teo was greatly impressed by the fine spirit of | 
our people at Hart's Island, and feel confident that we shall 
find it a pert of the demonstrations which will be taking 
place this summer all over the country, 


Best wishes, 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer 
National Director 


Rev. Nathaniel Thomas Grady, Jr. 
St. Thomas &.M.E. Zion Church 
54 West Street 

Haverstraw, N.Y. 


Dear Reverend Grady: 


Congratulations on your 118th anniversary. CORE 
joins me in sending this message of appreciation for your 
many years of service in the village of Haverstraw. 


Your Church is an important part of the cuttural 
and religious background which has given rise to the present 
civil rights revolution. We honor you for standing true to 
your feith in human decency. 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer 
National Director 


St. Thomas A. M. E. Zion Church 
Bounded 1846 

54 Mest Street 
Haverstraw, Neo Bork 


THE REVEREND NATHANIEL THOMAS GRADY, Jr. 
Minister 


April 28, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 
Congress of Racial Equality 
3% Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear 


We at St. Thomas A.M.E. Zion Church will be celebrating our 118th 
anniversary on May 31, 1964. We are all excited and enthused because 
these have beén years of service, development, and growth. We are also 
extremely proud because our church has been a historical landmark in the 
village of Haverstraw, being wmique in its culture and religious back- 
ground, having been founded in 1846. 


This special occasion will be marked by a souvenir journal. May 
we ask you to honor us by taking a meaningful part in this momentous 
occasion by sending to us your greeting or message which we would insert 
in our program. 


We certainly would be blessed by your message and it would lift us 
to a new spiritual dimension. 


Looking forward to hearing from you at your earliest convenience 
because we know that you would want to be a part of history in the making. | 


Yours in service, 


Nathaniel T. Grady, Jr. 


Mre. Eva G. Klein 
LENA 

119-121 Suffolk Street 
New York City 2 


Dear Mre. Klein: 


I have your letter of April 29, relative to your con= 
sideration of Mr. Milton Zatinsky for a past with your 
organization. 


I have known Mr. Zatinsky for 20 years, and for eat least 
10 of these years have worked closely with him in various causes 
of mutual interest and concern. I have not the slightest hesita- 
tion in recommending him highly for a position with LENA. 1 
think that he has the stability, reliability and competence to 
work well in a tension assignment. 


If any further recommendation is needed for Mr. Zatinsky, 
may I suggest that you contect Mr. Norman Thomas at 112 East 19 Street, 
New York City. 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer 
National Director 
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LOWER EASTSIDE NEIGHBORHOODS ASSOCIATION, INC. 
119-121 SUFFOLK STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10002 Telephone: SPring 7-9090 
© OFFICERS ae ACTING DIRECTOR 
Co-Chairmen ~ Milton Pulakos 
William Stern April 29, 1964 
Secretary 
M deen Mill 
ae COQOHRELBSBNLALAS 


Father William W. Reed 


Assistant Treasurer 
Harold Harmatz 


Ce sere Mr. James Farmer, National Director 

William J. Calise Cengress for Racial Equality 
© DIVISION CO-CHAIRMEN 38 Park Row 

Hira Edward Weint 7 New York, New York 

Mrs. Esther Gollobin Dear Mr. Farmer: RE: Mr. Milton Zatinsky 

Mrs. Natalie Sosinsky 

Herold Light I am writing to solicit your help with respect 
Housing oud Community Planning te our consideration of the above named persen for a 
Leonard H. Sandler position with our organization. We know that yeu 

Oe ens Cactenteed realize the importance of our having capable, stable 
a ee and reliable persons carrying out our type of pro- 

Sen Methdninals gram. Any weakness or shortcoming, quite tolerable 
re in a normal situation, may be magnified in a tensien 
© ERR IRNOOD COUNCIL PRESICENTS: Gn oe thereby jeopardize the effectiveness 
James McNamara ef an entire vital program. We would appreciate yeur 
waa assistance in giving us your candid evaluatien of this 
© DIRECTORS candidate's suitability in these terms. 

Humberto Aponte 

— Your comments will, of course, be kept in the 
Hon. Michael Bloom, strictest confidence. We should aiso be Eratefn3 
Ephraim Chase if you would suggest the names of others who mig 

Al Cheeks” be acquainted with the work and character of the can- 
Bj betias wet ad cestatein did ate ° 


Samuel H. Friedman 


Ralph Hiteman Sincerely y 

Father Walter Janer 

S. William K. Kane bd 

Rev. Wee a Keogh >, Od ae 


Hon. John Lamula 
Abram K. Leef 


Sik Faedee Marcone ¢ urs. vii G. Klein 
“Hon acob Markowitz Office Manager 


Miss Rose Miller 
Joseph Moscarella 


Frank Mosco | 
Mrs. Bernard Newman EGK: t S 
Rabbi , Hay moer Nulman 


qosere Pinto 
rs. Toni Porrazzo 
Victor Remer 
Jacob qs wrm 
Steven Slobadin 
Lester Solomon 
Mrs. Charlotte af 
*Hon. Samuel A. Spiegel 
Christopher Steadman 
S. Clinton Stern 
Mrs. Willie Lee Walker 


*Honorary 


TELEGRAM 


JERRY WURF 

DISTRICT COUNCIL 37 

STATE, COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL EMPLOYESS 
68 TRINITY PLACE 

NEW YORK CITY 


CONGRATULATIONS ON YOUR WELL DESERVED VICTORY. YOUR YEARS OF MILITANT AND 
CONSTRUCTIVE ACTION FOR DISTRICT COUNCIL 37 HAVE AT LAST BEEN RECOGNIZED BY THE 
ENTIRE UNION. I THINK YOU WILL GET THE MILLION MEMBERS YOU SEEK. WARM 

BEST WISHES. 


JIM FARMER | 


‘qgee « % 


Best of luck on the project. 


. 


Sincerely yours, 


: 
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As eliways, 
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Clara Goldhurst 


1776 BROADWAY NEW YORK 19, N. Y, CIRCLE.6-3224 
Mr. James Farmer 
National Director Core., May lth 196) 
38 Park Row 


Neg York, NY 
My dear Mr. Farmer: 


I have been following your goed work., and feel certain that you 
will win, I have been reckiving some of your fine reading matter., 
and am t this means of sending a small comtribution to help 
with the "postage"... 


| What prompted me to write ., is the fact that I just came across 

) a letter from you to my brother HarryGolden dated July 9th 1962 
in which ;you thank him for his address to your conventimo At Miami 
teach...and also in which you stste that his letter to the papers - 
was a masterpiece.. Well, Mr Farmer your &e' » to him is also a 
masterpiece, 


Have your staff put me on the list for all thag goes out to subssibers. 
Hope to greet in person some time in the near future, 


PS 

DID td GET HARRY'S LATEST BOOK? 
KENNEDY AND THE NEGROES? 

LET MEENOW. HE WILL BE UP ON THE 25th 

AND WILL SIGN IT UP.. 


Mr. Milton Lambert 
65-60 Booth Street 
Rego Park 

Queens, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Lambert: 
Do forgive the delay in replying to your kind 


letter of April 12 but, as you can well imagine, my hectic 
schedule leaves little time for letter-writing these days. 


: Your good wishes were well received and much 
appreciated. In these days of increased activity and, sometimes, 
growing antagonism, it is good to know that he have steunch 
supporters. 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer 
National Director 


May 21, 1964 


Mr. James D. Brody ; 
Special Agent | 
Federal Bureau of Investigation | 
201 East 69 Street 4 
New Y8rk City 21 


Dear Mr. Brody: : | 

Here are the copies of the two letters Mr. Farmer 
wanted you to have. If we receive any more, I shall send 
them on to you. 


Sincerely yours, 


Glenda Lubelsky | 
Enc.  ° Seeretary to 
James Farmer 
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New Bern Civil Rights Committee 
New Bern, N.C. 
“ May el, 1964 


Mr. James Farmar: 
Executive Director 2 
C.0.R.E. “? 

38 Park Row ! 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


We, the undersigned,officers of the New Bern Cé&vil Rights Committee, 
are writing to inquire about your organization. Our interest is to” 
further: the: cause of civil and human rights in our community. 


The local Givil Rights Group is the NAACP. this organization is 
inactive practically speaking in the field of Civil Rights. We 

have made repeated appeals to the national and state officers of 
this group since before Christmas to intervene and get things 


moving. So far nething has been done.. 


We formed ourselves into the CIVIL RIGHTS COMMITTEE to try and 
keep things moving, while waiting for some positive action. We 


have despaired of this and therefore have decided to appeal to 
you for help. We are aware that we can not succeed in our task 
unless we have help and direction from some national group. 


We would be pleased if you would let us know if we can become 
affiliated with your organization and if so, what are the proper 
procedures for doing so and how to obtain a charter. We think 
it would be helpful also for you to send a representative into 
the community to see for yourselvem the conditions of things and 


to talk with us. 


At present we are kigaged in a Voting and Registration Drive. 

This is the only such organized drive in the city. We have been 
working on it for about three months. There has been little action 

of the Civil Rights Front since the demonstrations of last summer, 
which were conducted by the Youth Council of the NAACP. Thege resulted 
in some improvement in employment, but not in the desegregation of 
Public Facilities as was the goal. The Youth Council has since be- 
come inactive since the Adult Advisors were removed from office by 

the Adult Branch in Violation of establ@shed NAACP procedures. 


We will await, we hope, a favorable response to your appeal for 
help in this great Christian task of securing rights for all. 


Sincerely yours, 


ie ae 
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Dr. Ruth Ann Be 
812 


Ruth Flan Bellinger, MD: 


Si2 SO. HACKBERRY ST. 
SAN ANTONIO 3, TEXAS 


LE 4-8473 


April 6, 196) 


# 


Mr. James Farmer, National Director 
Congbess of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York City 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmers: 


Thank you for your letter clarifying the antagonism in pro- 
grams between the Black Muslims and CORE. I believe your position 
will be taken in good faith by members here. 


The primary elections ig Texas will be held on May 2. There is 
@ young man, Don Yarborough, running against the incumbent governor, 
John Connally, who on July 19, 1963 in a state-wide telecast came out 
in opposition to the public accommodations section of the pending fed- 
eral Civil Rights bill. The current issue of Sepia Magazine endorses 
the candidacy of the present governor for re-election in spite of this. 
I am wor with othe 2 CORE for Don Tapporough : 

e eve that a forceful letter from you to be published state-1 | 
in newspapers and pamphlets will help to combat this and, also, will 
announce to the conservative "Negro Brethren" that you are directing 
CORE to take a forth-right stand against segregation and that you are 
fighting for legal measures to prevent segregation in all aspects of 
American life. Please inform me at your earliest convenience about 
this matter; State and local Yarborough headquarters are waiting for 
your answer on this. 


If you pian to pass through Texas any time between now and May 2, 
and I have sufficient advance notice, I would like to arrange a Mass 
meeting in Houston or FortWorth (with an honorarium) under the auspices 
of the Texas Council of Voters, a Negro state-wide voter organization. 
Let me know whether this can be included in your plans before May 2 
and the approximate cost to the organization. 


With best regards and my sincere how that you can send us a letter 
and that we can find ways to have you in Texas before election. 


wy po tig os: 


Ann Bellinger, M. D. 


Ve 


Shoal You edee SETMD nmeinmbaan dauk Panel ) 


in Honolulu, you should then write to Mr. James T. MeCain, our. 
Director of Organization, at this office. We do have a chapter 
in Greater Boston and are interested in forming others in| 3¢ 
chusetts. mae 


Aascotate manbership 1s conferred by this office to ail 
: contributors. ‘eontribution 


are place on our membership list to vesedte the CORE) 
soe ani enclosed) and other mailings. 


Sincerely yours, 


Gordon R. Carey 
Assitant to the 
National Director 


oe 


East-West Center 1177 
Honolulu 14, Hawaii 96822 
March 8, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmers: 


You may remember meeting a young man from Massachusetts 
during | the Associated Students of the University of 
Hawaii's Civil Rights Week here recently. We were, in 
fact, on a panel together, and outside the panel I 
asked you several questions. I mentioned to you once 
that I am strongly considering joining one of the 
civil rights organizations, and you suggested that I 
write to you. 


I had hoped that my tape recording of your speeches 
here would accompany this letter. Unfortunately, however, 
my tape recorder has been in demand this week for 
a series of committee meetings, so that I've been 
unable to get to your project. As soon as possible, 
however, I'11 send the tape henatshada 
en 


“Could you send me information on UN ic on 
in CORE? I would be most interested. 
ees all 
ler sincerely yours, 


Dyer 
A ty MG os EG — CT | 
> | 


S -S. I understand that CORE is ome of the participants 
ca in the equality button dtfive. I have just received 
my first batch of buttons which I will sell in the 
East-West Center cafeteria. 
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merken FENNEMORE, CRAIG, ALLEN & MCCLENNEN 


R.M. FENNEMORE 

WALTER E.CRAIG ATTORNEYS AT LAW 

PHILIP E.VON AMMON FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING Cieai: *eLenede 
LOUIS MSCLENNEN 

CALVIN H. UDALL PHOENIX, ARIZONA 85004 COUNSEL 
KENT A. BLAKE sisal 

ARTHUR M. JOHNSON ALPINE 4-644]I 


JOHN J. O'CONNOR OI 
DANIEL T. BERGIN 
LINWOOD PERKINS, JR. 
PHILIP J. SHEA 
THOMAS W. WILEY 
ROGER G. STRAND 
C.WEBB CROCKETT 
LARRY V. CRONIN 


April 16, 1964 


‘Mr. Charles W. Cobb, Jr. 
6347 North Washington Blvd. 
Arlington, Virginia 


Dear Mr. Cobb: 


The Arizona Legislature adjourned without 
taking any final action on H.B. 164. The Bill had a 
pretty good chance of getting through the Senate, but 
unfortunately some over-zealous proponents staged a 
sit-down demonstration in the Senate Building and had 
to be forcibly ejected. I know that this lost the vote 
of several Senators who were favorable to the Bill. 


I think there is a fair chance it may go 
through next year. 


Thank you for casting your vote for me. 
_— oe? 


LOUIS McCLENNEN 


University Park, Pa. 


Dear Mr. Rossin: 


ohiak hi will find a 
biographical sketch. 


If you nana specific questions which ar 
covered in the article, please let me know, and 
do uy bens te manus Chile; 


Sincerely yours, 


e@ not 
I shall 


ys? 


Dear sirt 
For a research paper in sociclegy at the Penn State Univ. 
IX am doing a study on Negro leadership and ideology. I would 
appreciate your cooperation in supplying me with the follow- 
‘ding information: a brechure en yore A ame 
ineluding the father's occupation, place of birth, religious 
preference, occupation and income, education, and any other 
relevant information. 
If at all possible I must have the information b y 
June 10, 1964. Thank you. : 
Very truly yours, 
Mitchell Rossin 
625 Pollock A 
Penn State Univ, 


Univ. Park, Pennae 


LADIES OF THE PRESS 


WOR-TV °* 1440 BROADWAY * NEW YORK, N. Y. 10018 * AREA CODE 212 LO 4-8000 


CLIFFORD EVANS 
Producer 


June 9, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, NeYe 
Dear Jin, 

I thought you would be pleased to 
know of this recognition accorded “Ladies 
of the Press". 

As always, much gratitude from me and 
so very many others for all your efforts 


on the national scene. 


Sincerely, 
J net. —_ 
ce/cg (? Qin 
€nce ; 
NEW YORK .... STATION WOR-TY 


LOS ANGELES .. STATION KHJ-TV 


on 


s at 
+ gti 


Mr. Clifferd Evans 
1440 Broadway 
New York City 10018 


Dear Mr. Evans: 


My “associate” has been living at his usual hectic 
pace end hasn't had a chance to look at the mail for several 
days. But I have, end your letter, which arrived in the midst 
of a more than usually heavy batch of the “crack-pot” variety, 
gave me joy. | 


I can think of no one more deserving of such en 
accoldde. Your commitment toe the achievement of a decent 
America is wholehearted and sincere. I em proud to kngw you. 


Warmest regards, 


LADIES OF THE PRESS 


WOR-TV * 1440 BROADWAY * NEW YORK, N. Y. 10018 °* AREA CODE 212 LO 4-8000 


CLIFFORD EVANS 
Producer 


June 10, 1964 


Miss Glenda Lubelsky 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, N.Y. 


Dear Miss Lubelsky, 


I wanted you and your “associate” to 


know of the honor accorded LADIES OF THE 
PRESS. 
Best, x 
a fa asin 
ce/cg Ce 2 
enc. 
| 
NEW YORK... :. STATION WOR-TY 


LOS ANGELES .. STATION KHJ-TV 


b 
ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE gyn! 


of Ana 2A vith 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN 
DORE SCHARY 


31S LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK,N.Y. 10016 | April 8, 1964 


Mr. Clifford Evans 
“Ladies of the Press" 
wOR-TV 

1440 Broadway 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Evans: 


The Anti-Defamation League of B'nai Btrith is privileged to present 
its Human Relations Award to "Ladies of the Press", and to you, the pro- 
ducer of the program. er 


Sponsored by the Metal Trades Industry, whose membership is distin- 
guished for its public service, we will celebrate this occasion on May 13 
at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel. 


Each year, the Human Relations Award is presented to an outstanding 
person or group in the communications field which has performed valuable 
service in advancing the cause of civil rights and civil liberties. 


Previous award winners included Eric Sevareid, James Reston, Paul G. 
Hoffman, Harry Golden and David Schoenbrum. 


This year's award is being presented to "Ladies of the Press" for its 
distinguished contribution to inter-group amity. Because of its continuing 
search into the problems of our times, it has brought millions of viewers 
throughout the nation a new and more powerful insight and understanding for 
the rights of all peoples. This pioneering spirit and purposeful progran- 
ming have helped enrich the lives of all of us concerned with the diffi- 
culties and dilemmas of our times. 


We look forward with great anticipation to the function on May 13. 
With kindest regards. 
Sincerely, 


OF 


Dore Schary 
National Chairma 


Flarcem ON-THE-vosB TRAINING PROGRAM 


9 WEST 125rTrn STREET 


by 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 10027. -. ve 


Fi. 8-2876 


SPONSORS 
UPTOWN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
INDEPENDENT COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENT ASSN. 
HARLEM LABOR UNION 


Cengress ef Resial Equality 
36 Park Rowsw New York 3 
New Yerk 


Dear Sir: 


I take pleasure in annewmeing eur On-the-Job Training 
preject and speeifically netifying yeu and yeur 
erganisatien with the view that you may become ene of 
eur prime trainee sources. 


Briefly, the pregram intends te place yewmg men and 

wemen of this commmity in a realistic job training 

situation. The age range will be from 17 te 25 years, 

end interviewing heures are from 9:00 a.m. to 11:00 au., 

end from 3:00 peme te 5300 pom. daily. | 

If further information is needed please feel free to. cali. 
Respectfully yours, a 


i oe 


JUN 1 5 1964 
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_ What Would He Do 


What would Jesus do 
I’d like to know 

So that no matter where I go 
I’1l do what he would do. 


If there were suffering of any kind 
Do you suppose that he would mind 
If unhappiness around him lay 
- Would he go merrily on his way 
And think of only himself each day ? 
Would he turn aside from a soul in pain 
Would he want someone to lose so 
that he could gain 
Tell me true - what would Jesus do? 


Would he be happy in a mansion 
With beautiful cars and clothes 
If want existed anywhere 
Tell me - who knows ? 
Or would he want every child, ieliibihbene 
Free from the grief of charity, 
free from despair 
Do you believe that he would care? 


Would he shut you out because of your 
race or the color of your skin 

Would he say because of that you 
shouldn’t associate with him 

Or would he say, ‘If you discriminate 
against anyone, you also discriminate 
against me’ 

If so - just think how unhappy he must be. 


Would he nag his husband 

Or scold his wife 

Would he gossip about someone 

And wreck their life 

Or would he speak good of all he knew 
And thereby make them better too ? 


Would he even in self-defense 
Kill his fellowman 
Or would he against war and injustice 
Take a strong non-violent stand 
What would Jesus do ? 
I know - don’t you! 


Dorothy Scott Johnson 
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_ HALT ARMS RACE 
; OR PERISH . 

PSYCHOSIS... 

POPE JOHN XXIII 
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HALT ARMS RACE Let's Stay Alive 


GET RID OF WAR p the Arms Race 


YC : 
POPE JOHN X3Alll 


as surely as they are provok- 
ed and we who fail to prevent : 
them must share in the guilt CON arndkQe of Ay 
for the dead. ce ceil Se oe ee : 
General Omar Bradley, Acuntife wrmr—tnunrewHl 
Be 
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_ Peace on earth we daily sing, see ; 

-_ While out of all our factories spring Te nbs nny. 
The tanks and bombs and planes and guns 

To blow to bits Chirist’s Little Ones, 


_ MOURN NOT THE DEAD..: 
BUT RATHER MOURN THE APATHETIC THRONG, 
THECO Wi D AND MEEK, 

WHO SEE THE H-BOMB THREAT; KNOW ITS WRONG 
AND DARE NOT area. 
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Stop the Arms Race 


HALT ARMS RACE 
OR PERISH 
GET RID OF WAR 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


SYRACUSE 10, NEW YORK 


SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM °- Communications Research Center 


June 4, 1964 


Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Would one of your organization's top officers be available for 
an interview in your offices later this month? 


I have been asked by Dr. George L. Bird, head of the Research 
Division of the Newhouse Communications Center, Syracuse Univer- 
Sity, to attempt to arrange such an interview. 


Let me explain our interest: Under Dr. Bird's direction, a team 
of thirty graduate student communications researchers is nearing 
completion of an academic-year-long study of the progress of 
racial integration in this country since May 17, 1954. Using a 
variety of proven research methods and techniques, the team has 
developed several indixes to use in measuring integration's pro- 
gress; those indices, in turn, will be converted into a graphic 
chart for submission to the mass media. 


One of the techniques employed has been the drafting of a schedule 
of questions which I would propose to follow in the requested inter- 
view. You would appreciate, of course, that this schedule would be 
primarily a guide to help conserve interview time, but itcould be 
expanded or condensed as either you or I felt necessary. 


From this interview we would expect to compile data and opinions 
which would add to our information on progress in such areas as 
housing, voting rights, public school education, access to public 
facilities, equal employment opportunities, health and access to 
mass media. Climaxing, as it would, the prolonged study, the 
information which I would expect to obtain can be so much more 
significant through personal interview than through mail ques- 
tionnaire or, even, through telephone interview. 


—? 


ex a “EC - ee a A. Ac/) — ’ 


Congress of Racial Equality 


Because I expect to be in Néw York on other business early in the 
week beginning Monday, June 22, I could arrange to be at your office 
at any time on Thursday, June 25, or Friday, June 26. If neither 


of those dates is convenient with you, I would be available either 
Monday or Tuesday, June 29-30. Ome and one-half to two hours 
would seem quite ample, and I will leave it to your discretion 
whether morning or afternoon hours would be preferable. 


As soon as I receive your favorable reply, I will make necessary 
travel and hotel arrangements. 


Sincerely, 
Lek A. Ciickeininn 


John A. Lovelace 
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Hours By APPOINTMENT TELEPHONE MIDWEST 4-3312 


ANDREW T. YANG, PH.D. 
PSYCHOLOGIST 
201 PARK STREET 
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April 16, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 
33 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


| began to support CORE at the beginning of last year. | am always sym- 
pathetic with the racial equality movement in this country. For this reason 
| support your group's non-violent movement. 


In reading your soliciting letter accompanied with the Louisiana story 

of 1963, | noticed the distinguished roster of names on your letterhead. | am 
amazed to find out that the names did not include a single oriental on the list. 
As an oriental person | am somewhat amazed to see a group devoted to racial 
equality but does not include the representation of the Asiatic minority group. 
Although | intend to continue my support to your movement, | feel some 
explanation from you is needed in this area. 


The movement of racial equality | believe should begin from your own organ- 

ization. Without equal participation of all racial groups | think the CORE 

will be poorer in its total structure and appeal to the minority group in the 

United States. | interpret the CORE movement as an equality for all racial 
groups, not only Negroes alone. | hope in the future your organization can give 

my feelings here some consideration. 


| wish you continued success in your struggle for racial equality as well as racial 
harmony . 


Andfew T. Yang, 


HUMAN RELATIONS DATA COLLECTION 


MOUNT 


BERRY, BOX 872 GEORGIA 30149 


AREA CODE: 404-232-5374-EXT. 296 


ORGANIZED BY: 


FRANZISCA BOAS 
MARTHA GRIFFIN 
ROGER HERST 

MAY PARISH Ww 


lire James Farmer . 
CORE ¢ 


38 Park Row 
New York 38, N.Y. 


June 19, 1964 


Dear ir. Farmer: 


It is no secret that today in America we are witnessing | 
in the movement for Civil Rights a type of social revolution 
perhaps without parallel in history. But the daily events, 
thoughts, and records of this historic movement are being lost 
because they are not being collected. Hence, the Human Relat— 
ions Data Collection has been founded in order to amass and to | : 
organize all the possible facts and records of the Civil Rights 
Movement. 


The Human Relations Data Collection is a voluntary organizat— 
ion pledged to the principle of gathering, without prejudice, 
all information regarding the movement to achieve equal rights 
for American citizens. The material is gathered and filed for 
academic purposes, and it is available to those who wish to 
use the Collection for their research. All opinions and 
approaches to this movement are regarded with candor — believing 
that only after all types of opinions are recorded can an 
understanding of this historic development take place. 


We have arranged with the personnel in the Social Sciences 
Department of Berry College in Rome, Georgia to assist in | 
collecting, organizing and analyZing this human relations 
data. The fact that this material is amassed and available | e 
in Rome, Georgia is, I believe, also significant. | . 


We are very excited about the way this library is grow- 
ing, and we appreciate the importance it will have in the 
future. 


I shall be in New York City during the week of June 29th. 
and should like very much to speak with you about this Collect— 
ion. Would you please let me know if it would be convenient 
for you to meet with me sometime during the early part of that 


W eek. 
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Looking foward to seeing you, 
930 Rogers Fl. 


Cincinnati 6, Ohio 
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B. McKiasick ' 
- Ret Main Street 
mon Sn Worth Cdrolina 


Dear Floyd: 

‘Xam encldsing a letter from « Miss Jean Viitakerpis 
student at the University of North Carclinm at Greeneburo. You 
will tice thet her home eddress is in Oak Ridge, North Caréline. 


The content of the letter yoy Will notice deals ame 
cuss vhy with North Carolina: As 4 life kone resicderrt of Hert! 


Caréliga end ag National Chairman of CORE, I felt that you would 
be ‘the most qualifies person t® assiet Miss Whi tgne rs 


I would certainly eppreci ate it if yo. could take 
a few trate nts out of your busy schedule to reply to her. Thanks 
a 80 such. . 


r Gincerejy yours, 
Gordon R. 
| Assistant 
GRO: LP ' Rationa; 


st Miss Jean Whitazer 
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Sincerely yours, 
Jemes Farmer 
Wational Director 
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Paterson,N.Je 
286 Hamilton Ave. 
oh April 19,1964 
Core 38 Park Row QS 
New York 38,N.Y. YY 
Mr.edJames Farmer Q. 
National Director Ss 


DeaB Sir: 


Replying to your letter of March 28th,1964. I was 
Tuched at the condition you explained to me.And I belie 
Ave in your cause.Decent housing. 


Mr. Farmer dont you think that no one white or Col- 
lored cand live decent if they are not taught how 
To live? 


Citizens must have Training Centers some one to go in 
To Theare homes and teach them the emportance of how 


To keep home clean. 


Surpose you took an old Building and put it in good 
Condition and rented it to a Family who hade children 
Because you wanted to help Huminity and only ask a rent 
You knew they could afordeAnd they fail to put out the 
Rubish fail to keep the place clean.And after six Month 
You d ecover they hade Rats roches that was not therir 
When you rented it to them.Who is to blame? 

Blease belive me I am not aganst Negros I am for 
Them.eBut I see the great need for an education for 
New Adults Citizens comeing from the South to the Nor- 
Th-Mr. Farmer they are not the blame for not knlwing 
But Neather is the Northern Athorityes.The one to put 
The blsame on.Thousand of new comers to the North are 
Untrained as to the simple job of good House Keeping. 

 Puting them in new building without teaching them how 

To respect the Building and themselves,is unwise if you 

Wish to establish a decent Comunity for Citizens to 
Live in d iginty for ever.They must be trained how to 


Live decent. 
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Mr. Farmer I want to know if the Northern States have 
Changed the Laws from Intergration to Seregation? 
This is a true Story I am going to tell you. 


A little Girl 12 Years old travel from the South 
To the North.When she arrived in Washington,D.C. 

She was taken from a Train that hade only Colored peop- 
le.A Seregated Car.She was traveling to a place in the 
North caled Paterson,N.Jd- | 


When she Changed Trains at Washington She was put 
In a car that White people was.And nex to Her was a 
White couple.Who smiled at her and made friends with 
Her.She was grateful because She was traveling alone 


And when she arrived in Newark,N.J.- this White . 
Nothern couple stayed with Her untill her train arrived. 
Saw Her on the right train and they were going a difernt 
Way.That Little Girl hade never before hade any exprence | 

Traveling and hade never been seperated from Negros so she) 
Hade been taught that theare was a Law that forbid any 
Negro from mixing with the White Race.A Law a Southern 


Lawe 
When she arrived At her Relative Home she was so | 

Startle to find them liveing in a White Comunity and they | 
Hedge a Beautiful Home.And was the only Negro Family.Shbe | 
Went to a School that in her class she was the only Negro 
She was so pleased to see that no one mistreated Her she 
Was given all the attenion tat any other Studint recelaver 
When she went to the Liberry she was treated just like _ 

Every one els no Seregation.At the Parks at the Station | 

At the Hospitals all people was mix no seperation. |: 
When she wrote Home to her Realitives in the South She 
Told them aboute the differncs in the North and the Sou- 
TheHow nice the White people were to Her when She Went 
To School.She Said White and Negro Children go to School 
Togather Hear.And the Houses around Hear is all so beauti: 
Ful.I wish all the People in the South Could come Hear. 
Mr. Farmer has this change? 


The South still Segerate Collored people 
Which is rong because it unjust.They have a Law that pa: 
Give them the right to seperate the Races.And we know 
That and the reason we know.When The South give up the 
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The Law of Segeragation.The whole World will change the 
Way they think aboute the Race that is the Negro Race. 

To my way of thinking all the enénigy all the power all 
The money should go first to end the Lawful segeration in 
The South .That the Birth place of Race difference that 
Wheare is started that wheare it must ené first.When 

It become unlawful to segerate Negrows from White people 
In the South your big problem will be solved.Then you can 
Take up the Smaller on in the North.With indivulas. 

The Northern States donot have Lawful Segeration. 

Or Am I rong?Please tell me if I am thinking rongly, 

Is the World Fail plaining to pratcis Segeragition? 

They didnot Segerate at the Last World Fair.Then why 
Make the Athorityes misable.for “ther States rong doeing? 


When Smeare should be a diffenencs way of 

Dealing with the Race problem in the North.Because they | 
Deal with The Citizens Hear diffenent.The Law protect the 

Negro Citizen from Public Segeration,I know thergre are 

Privet conserns and people that do pratcis a differnt 
Way of Life but if you take them to Court you cand win. 

It not so in the Southern States.For what reason do our 

People come from the South in large numbers fleeing from 
Race differencs.¥et the North must pleat with the Negro 
Citizens for peace.lt all seem so rong to me.We must know 
The Golden Roulds and put them in pratcis.If you posess 
Any good thing and fail to give thanks and appreshation 
You will loze it.I wish to congratulat your Chapter for | 
The stand you taken aganst the Stopage of Traffic to the 
Worlds Fair. | 


Yours truly 


Dh Dh btm 


Lottie Hampton 


OTE, $ne. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


PHONE RA 3-8381 
RA 3-8382 


FRANKLIN. PRESTON 
President 


CONRETT R. WOODWARD 
| Executive Director 


ay | July 3, 1964 
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Mr. James Farmer 
National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality | 

8 Park Row ba : 
New York 38, . 
New York 


Dear Mr, Farmer: 


In regards to your letter dated June 28, I am 
enclosing additional information concerning the 
Outlook Farm in Windsor, New York. 


The owner of the property, Mr. Goldschmidt, 
has the property listed for $120,000, but is will- 
ing to consider an offer of $100,000 from a well- 

founded service*organization. In this case the 
owner is also asking a 15% down payment, with a 
twenty year mortgage at 6% on the balance. Although 
it was not explicitly stated, I assume that the 
owner will arrange financing if the prospective pur- 
chaser so desires. 


Please relay this information to those organiza- 
tions which you felt might "conceivably be interested." 
I am enclosing a carbon copy description of the property 
similar to the one which you received in my previous 


correspondence, 
sincerely yours, 
Richard W. Clark 
RWC :f Program Director 
NG Encl, 


MEMBER AGENCY OF BROOME COUNTY UNITED FUND, INC. 


OUTLOOK FARM WINDSOR, NM. ¥. RB. D. #2 106 


OUTLOOK FARM Se located on 
Pocono Mountains, overloo ang Susjuehame River Valley, 
It is in upstate "New York on + 79, 156 miles from New York 
iSoonme Vashington td 15 "mil _ B 

miles lat Seranton, Pa., 2 

auny #17, 10 miles from the Penn-Can 


on the 


bordering 
“hood feet River fronte 


age. ping, peste @ land, end 30 acres of mixed 
forest. The pinnate is idea i Rt. 79, with 3700 feet 
highway frontage on the East end 2790 on the West. 


BUILDINGS 1 


Mein House: beaut located, nansion beilt with 
exquisite woodwork, 150 feet of higheay , cireuler driveway, 
large lawn. 17 rooms, 10 bedrooms wi th running water. 


Motel: L shaped, 7 wnits. 


Other Buildings: One building 60'x60*, Childrens Dining 
Room and Recreation-combination. 
House #2: §& rooms and two bethroons. 


Barn #1 120° x 40° 3 story high 
Barn #2 60° x 18° 
Barn #3 30° x 15° 


All buildings are very well built in excellent condition 
and fully equiped. 


Se 200 feet from main house maanbiin: swimming, 
4 well stocked with large mouth bess. 


LAKE? od 32 ae e 
1600 | ; from main house on the 


CHILDRENS CAMP: Susquehanna — 
River Benk, high above % stage. Consisting of 5. buildings 
: Sizes: 40° x 18°, 


Barns : 


as follows: 


15° & cot 
pantry 63° x 2&*%, 


ive bethrooms and showers 
ye tn exeelient "condition, also also playgrownds and sportsfi Pia 


This proper@m is very well suitable for a Summer iesort, 
Camp, for an Institution, Industry or Church orgenization. 


There is a public golf course about 1 mile from the forme 


ae 


Mete: Saks eon ee Eee, 


pot. 


(Ruse, 


@ outskirts of the Cetskill and 


from Windsor, NX, 
Freee 
sylvania Turnpike to Canada over Syracuse), 


tages 36° x 20", 36° x 26", 18 x 
and ¢ combination DiningeReorsation Hall cit e itehen ant 


Mr. Richard W. Clark 


Program Director 
Interracial Association ef Binghenton, Inc. 


| I a your letter of June 23, relative to 
Mr. Goldschmidt's interest in selling his farm on 4 panereeen 
low down payment basis. 


I can think of several organisations which might 


conceivably be interested. In all probability, though, their 
interest, in a practical sense, would depend in part upon the 
price of the property and the terms of payment. If you can pass 
such information on to me, I shall be glad to explore the 

mtter further. 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer 
National Director 


, Sne. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


45 CARROLL STREET 


FRANKLIN PRESTON 
President 


CONRETT R. WOODWARD 
Executive Director 


PHONE RA 3-8381 
RA 3-8382 


June 23, 1964 


ae 
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Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, 

New York 


Dear Sir: 


A Binghamton resident, Mr. Harry Goldschmidt. - 
is interested in selling his ferm (description 
enclosed) to a well-founded sefvtee organization 
on & long term, low down payment basis, 


I heave seen the property and it definitely 
has great potential as a year-round camp or 
resort, | 


Would you please refer me to any organiza- 
tion ( or refer anyy organization to me) which 
might be interested in the property. 


re leh | 


Richard W. Clark 
RWC:f Program Director 
Encl, 


MEMBER AGENCY OF BROOME COUNTY UNITED FUND, INC. 


OUTLOOK FARM WIMXOH, nN. X. 8. D. #8 


| eet 9088 ee on ie pemesteee of omeacee waihene 
Pooono un overlooking Sus. uehamne a ¢ 
It is in upstate New York on Rt. +4 Boge from liew York 


City (George Vesington a. a See 
PenneCan Frees 


Bridge), 
aalals fouat aoneseun eway #17, Fe. 2's frou the 
= (oounceting Pennsylvania Turnpike to Canada over Syracuse). 


The property consists of 180 sovee of lend 
Bast the Susquehanna River, 

age. On the Vest sloping 
forest, The prope is vided 
highway frontege on the Tast and 


BUILDINGS ; 

Mein House: beautifully located, oansion built with 
exquisite woodwork, 150 feet of myer & cireular — 
large ilewn. 17 rooma, 10 bedrooms with running weter 

Motel: L shaped, 7 wnites, 


Other Suiidings: one ii 60'x60*, Childrens Dining 


bordering on the 
uous 800d fest River fvenb= 
grt end 30 aeres of mixed 
00 on the Vest, 


Baen #1 120' x 40° 3 story high 
Barn #2 606° x 18° | 
Bem #3 3O* =x 15° 


441 buildings ere er well] built in oxcellent condition 
end fully equiped. 


LAK’: § seres, 200 feet from sain house (excellent swinaing, 
boeting, fishing) well stocked with large south bess. 


CHILDRENS CAMP: 1000 feet from main house on the Susquehanns 
aver Bemis high shove Blood stage. Consisting of 5 gang 
a3 follows: 
& cottages: Sizea: 40* x 18', 36° x 20", 36° = 26 
15", and © combination Dining-Reoreation Hall and « kiteten and 
pantry 63° x 24*, Ali oufldings have bathrooms and s 
ae rt excellent condition, also playgrounés and ni showers, end 


This pro propery is wery well suitable for a Summer iesort, 
Sapp, for an tution, Industry or Church orgenizetion, 


There is @ public golf course about 1 aile from the farms 


Alete: “Phaperty Aas long Asi! whiel weuld hie: Suitable @5 & 


SRi-- slope 
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5 July 1964 
Mr. James Farmer, National Director, CORE 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 
Dear Mr. Farmer: 

Thank you for your reply to our letter to you. We were 
happy to receive a copy of CORElator, but we have not received 
the two enclosures mentioned in your letter. We would like to 
see them. 

Testing was referred to by some of the Madison City Council 
as "harassment", and I gathered that this is a term with legal 
meanings which I have not had time to investigate. 

We are shortly moving to Pittsburgh, where we intend to 
continue and expand our support of activities promoting 
integration, including CORE. 

Very truly yours, 

fobs Doak f. 

John D. Leith, Jr., M.D. 
602-K Eagle Heights 


Madison, Wisconsin 53705 


602-K, Eagle Hts. Apts. 
Madison, Wis., 54705 


May 4, 1964 


President, Congress on Racial Equality 
48 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 


Dear Sir: 


As contributors to CORE and proponents of equal rights for Negroes, we 
are concerned about the activities of the Madison chapter of CORE. There 
have been three separate incidents of which we disapprove in the last six 
months. 

1) In December, the use of "testing" to provide » basis for accusing 
lendlords in Madison of discriminating against Negroes. At a hesring before 
the city council, a CORE member succeeded in arousing 4 great deal of ill- 
will by testifying that even if a proposed Equal Opportunities Ordinance 
were passed, CORE would continue such testing. His testimony, which pave 
the impression of his being ill-informed,ill-prepared, and inarticulate, 

almost resulted in defeat of the ordinance. Fortunetely, it was passed 
softer being amended to include a penalty for "testing" (by couples who had 
no intention of renting or buying the property they came to look “ae 

2) In March, a sit-in and lie-in at the Sears Roebuck store to protest 
alleced discrimination in Sears’ hiring practices. CORE did not bother to 
explain its charges in its news releases. A subsequent hesrings by the Equal 
Oprortunities Oommission, which one of us attended, revealed practically no 
proof of the charges made by CORE. 

4) In April, en illegal display by Madison CORE members of anti-discrimi- 
nation signs in the gallery of the Wisconsin Assembly. 

Incidents like these do nothing to help the cause of equal rights for 
the Negro in Wisconsin. They are hurting the cause. They may also succeed 
in destroying the years of hard work put in by such organizations as *he 
Wisconsin Citizens for Fair Housing, the NAACP, and the League of Wimen Voters 
of Madison, to name a few. 

We urge you to read the enclosed clippings and attempt to get the 
Madison CO°E chapter better organized and oriented toward constructive, co- 
operative efforts for ending discrimination in Wisconsin and the City of 
Madison. In perticular, we urge that the local chapter acquire mature 
leaders who are legal residents and home-owners in the city if possible, so 
that their plans will be more likely to have been well-considered before 
execution. Members appe ring in public need to look their best, to avoid 
beine dismissed by the term "only students again". Beatniks attract attention, 
but no respecte Those who testify at public meetings must be selected not 
only for sincerity - all CORE members are sincere - but also for their 
ability to speak well under pressure and to organize their speech extempora- 
neously. Such persons are hard to find, and an effort should be made to 
unearth them in the local chapter. The chapter must provide them with as 
mubh information as possible before their appearance. Many organizations 

find it useful to have at the speaker's side a second person who may not 
speak but who is talented at providinse the speaker quickly with specific 
information from a briefcese full of written material. 


You might also write to Mr. Edwin Yonrad, City Attorney, City-County . 
Building, Madison for a copy of the Madison Equal Opportunities Ordinance. 
We believe it is a fine piece of legislation which can do much for Negroes, 
Jews, orientals, and other minority groups in our city. 
cooperation of all citizens and groups to succeed. 


But it requires the 
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(Mrs. John D. Kéa Jr.) 
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John D. Leith, Jr. 


“I HURTS CIVIL RIGHTS CAUSE. DV . 


- Picketing at Sates Pecdlueck 


Do the young people of the Con- 

gress of Racial Equality (CORE) 

want to help the cause of the Madi- 
son Negroes or don’t they? 

It’s time for them to sit down and 

_ take an honest look at their own mo- 
tives. 

In defiance of both law and the 
counsel of mature leaders of the 
civil rights cause, CORE demon- 
strated and picketed Saturday at the 

‘Sears Roebuck and Co. store here. 

They accomplished exactly noth- 
ing—but ill will. © 

But obviously they had a whale of 

@ good time. 

It’s exciting to picket and sit in 
and get your picture in the paper and 
— if possible—get arrested. It’s dra- 
matic to defy the law. 

But pointless picketing only hurts 

- the cause. And it is ridiculous to de- 
_ fy a law set up to achieve the very 
_ objective you claim to seek. 

CORE supposedly was protesting 

alleged iucial discrimination at the 


store. It insisted on the demonstra-. 
tion in spite of the advice of Madi-. 


son leaders of the National Assn. for 
the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP), which knows of no com- 
 plaint against the store and favors 
taking any complaint that may exist 
to the Equal Opportunities Commis- 
-gion. 
CORE is composed chiefly of uni- 
versity students. Many of them, 
from other cities and states, have 
not troubled tc learn much about the 
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Madison situation — which is very 
different from what they may have 
known back home. 

The NAACP is made up primarily 
of Madison residents who are more 
interested in solving problems than 
in having fun protesting them. 

With the hard-hitting, intelligent 
support of the NAACP, Madison re- 
cently adopted the nation’s most 
comprehensive equal opportunities 
ordinance. 

It calls for bringing complaints of 
discrimination—with evidence—be- 
before the Equal Opportunities Com- 
mission. No complaint involving the 
store has been brought to the com- 
mission. | 

The NAACP believes that this law 
should be used, not flouted. 

CORE however chose to dem- 
onstrate instead of presenting a 
case. 

Maybe the idealistic youngsters of 
CORE had better ask themselves 
why they wanted to picket instead of 
presenting the facts—if they had 
any? 

Or instead of taking on the ad- 
mittedly more demanding task of 
person-to-person help for Madison 
Negroes? 

Other students — with a different 
kind of motivation, perhaps — are 
spending long hours tutoring Negro 
children who are having difficulties 
in school and working with potential 
high school dropouts. 

Of course they don’t get their pic- 
tures in the papers very often. 
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PAGE 12, SECTION 1 


Page ot Opinion 


UNWISE DEMONSTRATIONS | 


i: ¢,. & +. See 


Wisconsin State Journal 


, WEDNESDAY, APRIL’ 29, 1964 


Hard Road for Civil Rights 


Ciyil rights demonstrators worked 


against their interests in Wisconsin | 


) Monday afternoon. 


“A session of the Wisconsin Legis- 


lature was senselessly disrupted for 
the first time in history by a civil 
rights demonstration. 

. Such ill-conceived actions in Mad- 
ison and across the country damage 


*. the civil rights movement at a time 


. when. all possible public support is 


. ‘needed. "Too many civil rights sup- 


porters. are failitig to keep their eye 


. on their main objective: enactment 
- by Congress Of a fair but effective 


-- Civil rights bill. 


- The civil rights movement loses 3 
._ the sympathy of supporters each 


time an indiscriminate demonstra- 
tion. affects the general population. 
It has been widely noted nationally 


~~ that belligerence of civil rights lead- 
ers has caused increased resistance 


among white citizens which could 
gravely hurt or defeat their cause 
now before the U.S. Senate. 

Monday’s demonstration was poor- 
ly planned and without wise leader- 
ship. 

The reaction of the legislators is 
important, just as public reaction to 
senseless demonstrations across the 
nation is significant. A few assem- 
blymen applauded as the demon- 
strators. joined hands and sang a 


civil rights song. But the majority 
of the legislators was reportedly 
irritated by the disruption. 

The high school students who par- 
ticipated Monday can not, be blamed 
for immature actions when they lack 
See It is the fault of 

t le who fail to come 
up with constructive ideas which 
would help passage of the civil - 


rights legislation, not hinder it. 
Monday’s demonstration comes as 


_@ setback to the constructive efforts 


é 


ae 


of Madison’s responsible leaders who 
have worked hard and intelligently 
for their cause. Just last Saturday 
they held a large public rally of the 
kind, that helps their movement. 
They cannot be held responsible for 
irresponsible. ways of others. 

‘The legitimate aspirations of Ne- 
4gtoes should not be denied because 
of such unwise demonstrations, but 
such worthy goals would be easier 
to attain if some people stayed home, 
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Cigaret Makers 
‘Adopt AdCode 


- 


Forbids Athletes 
~ To Plug Smoking 
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Mr. F. D. Patterson 
Phelps-Stoekes Fund 
297 Park Avenue South 
Mew York City 10 


Dear Mr. Patterson: 


Do forgive me for not responding sooner to your letter 
of June 5, but I have been out of my office almost constantly 
for the past three months. I em very sorry that I was unable 

to attend myself, or send a representative to the meeting with 
-. Kitchens on June 26. At that time we were all preoccupied 
with trying to find our three missing civil rights workers 
in Mississippi. 


Had I been free, I would certainly have wanted te attend 
the meeting, because I am deeply concerned with the probems 
facing African students in this country, and the educational 
and social facilities which are made available.to them. 


I would be most interested to learn the outcome of the 
meeting with Mr. Kitchens, and would appreciate being notified 
of any similer meetings which ere planned in the future. ~ 


Sincerely yours, 


—_— ane 


wm TRUSTEES OFFICERS 


es ee PHELPS-STOKES FUND FREDERICK D. PATTERSON, President 
RUFUS E. CLEMENT, Vice-Chairman IDA WOOD, Administrative Secretary _ 
KENNETH M. SPANG, Troan 297 PARK AVENUE SOUTH PROJECT DIRECTORS 


EMORY ROSS, Chairman Emeritus AARON BROWN, Improvement of Instruction 


RT. REV. HORACE W. B. DONEGAN, Ex Officio 
JAMES M. HESTER, Pres. N. Y. Univ., Ex Officio NEW YORK, N ° x. 10010 ROBERT S. BROWNE, Career Development 
RALPH J. BUNCHE JOHN P. DAVIS, Editor of Special Publications 
GEORGE W. CARPENTER LANSDELL K. CHRISTIE FOUNDED IN 1911 ’ we: : 
MILDRED HOOKER DUNCAN OLIVIA STOKES HATCH ROBERT L. SHERMAN, Student Assistance 
CARROLL V. NEWSOM GUY B. JOHNSON 
FREDERICK D. PATTERSON COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 
RT. REV. ANSON PHELPS STOKES, Jr. Education: GUY B. JOHNSON 
JUAN T. TRIPPE CHAUNCEY L. WADDELL Housing: MILDRED HOOKER DUNCAN 
TELEPHONE: GRamercy 3-8015 
REV. ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 1911-1958 June 5 4 196, 


CABLES: “Stokesfund’"—New York 
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Mr. James Farmer 

National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Mr. Robert Kitchens of the training section of the Agency 
for International Development is anxious to sit down with a few 
of us to discuss plans for enriching the experience of African 
students and visitors to the United States in addition to 
discussing the geographical distribution of these students among 
the colleges and universities of the country. An effort will 
be made to assess not only the social and environmental experiences 
of these students, but also to talk about ways in which they can be 
brought in contact with the dynamics of race relations in the United 
States. 


Mr. Kitchens has agreed to come to New York on Friday, June 26th 
for a discussion which would begin with lunch and extend a couple of 
hours into the afternoon. A light lunch will be served here in the 
conference room of the Phelps-Stokes Fund, thus permitting us to 
economize time by continuing our discussions without interruption. 


I know how busy your schedule is, but the above matter is one 
of great concern to AID and the findings coming out of our discussions 
will greatly affect planning and appropriations for African students 
and visitors. For this reason we hope you will be able to share this 
meeting. 


Sincerely yours, 


Sa 


F, D. Patterson 
President 
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_JAMES FARMER NATIONAL DIRECTOR 
CONGRESS OF RACIAL, EQUALITY 


Wa. 
Ky de 
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| A 
| | NEW YORK PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 199 CHURCH ST NYC 
~ NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO 140 WEST ST NYC 
| 3 FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSIONS 641 WASHINGTON = ST. NYC 
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CORT 6270 PG R65 


IN REPLY REFER TO 


COMMISSIONERS COUNSEL 
JAMES A. LUNDY KENT H. BROWN 


CHAIRMAN 
SECRETARY 


FRANCIS T. MYLOTT STATE OF NEW YORK SAMUEL R. MADISON 


RALPH A. LEHR 


FRANK J. MCMULLEN PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


THEODORE F. BOWES 199 CHURCH STREET 
New YORK, N. Y. 10007 


TELEPHONE: BEEKMAN 3-5 100 J \\L ”) 9 ee 


WILLIAM ALLEN 


EDWARD P. LARKIN 


July 28, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer, National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


This will acknowledge receipt on July 27, 1964 
of your night letter. 


We have been advised that, on the basis of a 
similar communication addressed directly to the telephone 
company, an investigation of the matters therein has been 
made and they have reported the results to you. 


Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM ALLEW 
Executive Secretary 
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ase? Antioch Union 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 
August 10, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 

Executive Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
58 fark Row 

New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer? 


May I introduce myself as Sylvia Law, a recent graduate 
of Antioch College. I am looking for a job with an 
organization that I believe is making a significant 
contribution to the effort to gain civil rights md 
equality of opportunity for Negro Americans, 


The statements and acitivities of you and of C.0O.R.E. 
have generally gained my greatest respect, 


Since I hope to find a job that would be semi-permanent, 
work that presents a challenge is certainly preferable. 
However experience in the Antioch co-op system has given 
me an ability to make the most of menial tasks and also 
to live on a subsistance wage, 


Any information that you could send me on job possibilities 
with C.0.R.E. would be most welcome. I will be in 

New York August 22-25, and would @&ppreciate an interview 
with you, or with someone you might be able to suggest 

as helpful. 


Thank you for your attention. 


Sincerely, 


ed WLce > <= 


Sylvia Law 


Encl: Personal Profile 


ay OF i hay es Rog’ ‘ , 
=< 


SYLVIA ANN LAW Home Address: 


Antioch Union 11816 Keren Lane 
Yellow Springs, vado Hopkins,. Minnesota 
PERSONAL. DATA | 


Date and Place of May : 


“ 
oes and Weights: + § Ui" «- 
tal Status: Single 


» 1942 ~-St. Paul, Minnesote 


EDUCATION 


Antioeh Colle 
Majoy Fields 


Pai lesophy (wi (eithee iene Oe o ._ ——- 
American history and soeioclogy) 


University of Guanajuato, Mexieos: Fall, 1962¢ Spanish ~ story 


LOU! 2 Washington, D.C. 


p, Peterborough, Nils 


EXTRA» CURRICULAR 
Hall Advisor responsible for advising 12 girlie, 2 years, antioch 


Antioch Communt ty Government (ctwid Liberties Review Board,. Educa: 
tion end Soeial Astion | ‘Commi ttee ) 


Student Pease Union, Students for a auaayrades Soeie vi pial nd 
and Antioch Commi ttee for Racial Equality (elected o ioer in all} 


VOGATI ONAL GOAL 
I want to work to alleviate problems of racial discrimination and 
unemployment in the United States. I plan to study at night for 
a degree in Law. 


COLLEGE TRANSORIPT AND REFERENCES SUPPLIED ON REQUEST 
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Ferdinand Lundberg 
598 Quaker Road 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


March 25, 1964 


efor 


Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
48 Park Row 

New York City 


yn? 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 

I saw the program last Saturday evdéning on Television 
Station 143 and I was happy to see that you agreed with the suggestion 
of one of the speakers that the best remedy Negroes had in the present 
Situation was through political action. I know there is a big effort 
being made to register Negroes in the South but I believe that your 
principal leverage lies in the northern cities---New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Piétéburgh, etc.--- where there are large percent- 
ages of Negroes, most of them politically inactive. 

The public demonstrations thus far have been all to 
the good in dramatizing certain questions, But I believe anyone is 
mistaken in supposing that merely by bringing wrongs to light there 
will be effective remedial action by the majority of the white community. 
At most there will be token adjustments here and there, but nothing really 
effective. 

Only through political action can the Negro be upgraded, 
And Negroes have such political action in their own power, especially 
in the north where they have a substantial balance of power in large 
cities---Boston and Pyiladelphia in addition to those named above. 

I think the experience of the Irish immigrants in this 
country is relevant. 

As far as the private economy was concerned the Irish 
in Boston and New York (and elsewhere) were acceptable only as day 
laborers, much like Negro field hands up from the South into the north 
or into southern cities. Two factors favored the Irish over most 
other immigrants: they knew English (which Negroes also know) and they 
had the benefit of the central organization of the Catwolic Church. 

By massed voting power in the cities the Irish elected 
candidates friendly to them, either Irish or non-Irish, The political 
victors then appointed Irish to civic jobs---as police, firemen, city 
laborers, etc., and soon as supervisors and workers in political bureaus, 
The road up for the Irish was not through the private economy but 
through public office and in civil service jobs. I think it is the road 
Negroes will also have to take. For quite a while to come there will be 
less acceptance of Negroes, qualified or unqualified, in the private 
sector than in the public sector where they have political influence, 

With political influence will come needed improvements in 
Negro neighborhoods. I think that conditions in Harlem are politically 
ridiculous, With the voting power concentrated there I should think 
schools, hospitals and other public services should be, if anything, 
better than elsewhere in the city. Until recently Negroes have lacked 
active leadership but now that they have leadérship of demonstrated 
competence I think that leadership should stress the political struggle. 

I, too, objected to the sit-down on the Triborough Bridge 
but on grounds other than those cited. I thought it irrezlevant, gaining 
no objective. I think that in the main it stirred irratathon but gained 
no victorye | 
Now that the attention of the public has been focussed 
through such demonstrations on the condition of the Negroes it seems 


to me work should be concentrated in the political sphere. 
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The reason I say this is neither that I am pro-Negro or 
anti-Negro, nor is it particularly because I want to see civil 
rights vindicated and upheld for all. 

The Negro at the moment is a force of great potential. The 
question is: What is going to happen to this poténtial? Is it 
going to be wasted? Is it going to fizzle? The outcome depends, 
it seems to me, on the Negro leadership. It depends upon where 
they channel efforts. 

I, for one, have been all in favor of school integration, 
But some thing Negroes are going to discover, if they haven't dis- 
covered it already in some quarters, that the schbols into which 
they are being integrated are not all they are cracked up to be, 
In most cases it isn't because of these schools that a dominant 
section of the white community is culturally superior. For most 
of the schools are known to educators to be below par. What 
enables some whites, despite the sub-standard of most all-white 
schools, to establish cultural superiority is through the projection 
of family interests in education, The family supplies the —™= and 
makes up for deficiencies in the schools. 

I would hope that politically active Negroes would come to 
see the defticiencies in the present school system as a whole and 
insist on something better for themselves where they have their 
own neighborhoods, It isn't the schools, at least not the schools 
alone, that give certain whites a cultural “edge” but an attitude 
brought to deficient schools by certain whites, 

The statistical preponderance of Jews (in relation to their 
total number) in high-level occupations illustrates this point. 
Proportionately Jews do better, despite defective schools, than | 
other whites because more Jews than non-Jews place a high premium 
on learning. 

Out of their deprivation I would hope that Negroes might 
come to place a similar premium on learning and insist upon good 
schools for their children. As you may know, in many neighborhoods 
there is political pressure on schools not to be too exacting in 
their r@équirements of students, The result is that many students 
are given a once-over-lightly processing, leaving them with a 
deficient education. The general white attitude toward the whole 
Negro question shows educational deficiency, which some people 
have been able to transcend only because they have carried on the 
process of self-education for themselves. 

In the meantime, Negroes could, after political action, do 
themselves much good by simply swamping the night schools in all 
the large cities, Negroes under forty, it seems to me, should be 
urged to go to night-school at whatever level they were competent. 
And, it seems to me, they should be urged to go continuously. 

I seem to gather the impression that quite a large number 
of Negroes at the present time expect people like you, Martin 
Luther King, the NAACP to score spectacular forward passes or 
end runs, quickly landing everybody in the Promised Land. But 
this sudden result, I am sure you agree, will not be brought 


about, 
But by political action, the acgmisition of jobs on 


municipal payrolls, the agitation for better public facilities 
in Negro neighborhoods and by night-school attendance [I think 
Negroes can significantly upgrade themselves. 

A further hope I have is that Negroes, as more doors 
open to them through political action, will come to see the 
many rotten spots in current white society. As a short-cut to 


what I mean may I refer _toa ni t yoos » ‘Culture Against Man" 
by Jules Henry (Random House, 196%). er anthropologist 


evaluates the Amerigan cultural ee api tobment 


what seems to me devastating results, 

If equality with the white man is to lead the Negro 
to be a dark replica of the prevailing white man then I think 
the Negro will in the long run have been doubly injured. For 
white society, as Henry shows, is simply sick. But as relative 
newcomers within that society, in the sense of being increasingly 
acceted, I should hope that the Negroes would, mainly as a result 
of past tribulations, bring more sensitivity and awareness’ to 
bear, Negroes, it seems to me, should at least want to be 
more humane, 

I have often had this curious impression while watching 
the current crop of Negro leadérs on TV: I have felt as though 
.l were listening to the spiritual kin of the Founding Fathers--- 
Franklin, Jefferson, Washington, Madison, et al. I have detected 
the same earnestness, seriousness, zeal and fire, The two 
groups have functioned, for one thing, in an atmosphere of 
danger=---and of hope. White leadership today is, comparatively, 
committed to relatively trivial goals, 

But if there comes out of all this merely an adjustment 
of the Negro into the status quo then I think not too much will 
have been gained, either for Negroes or whites, 

The sickness of this society, I think, can be shown to 
be mental sickness. And that mental sickness shows itself in the 
values that are most widely embraced, 

Thanks for your attention, 


Sincerely, 
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I555 Elbur Ave, 

Lakewoed 7, Ohio 

Aprip I0, 1964 


Year James Farmer ,- 

On Friday April §, 1964 preaching an 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, louis Lomax and Milcolm 
Speke each an hour at a meeting sponsered by Cleveland CORE 
at Cory Methedist Church. The meeting had been advertised 
as a debate between theee two men. It was a pregram in which 
twe brilliant men both advecated the use of violence in return 
for any violence that might be used against one whe supperted 
the movement te ebtain civil rights for all. 


After these men speke Miss Ruth Turner ifformed the 
audience that CORE members would picket at a certain schoel 
site on Monday . She invited every ome whe would be free 
frem work Monday te come te the site. | 


Had you been present at the Friday night mecting I an 
sure that you with your far tem ence would - 
been ne more surprised than I was when ence by civi Luo 
rights supporters broke out pe the death , — i 


1/0 accidental , ef Bruce Klunder. 


: . 
; 
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I de not know whe Lesley Breeks is nor how he knew 
of my interest in CORE and the Civil Rights for All 
movement. I de agree with his request of you te help Clevelana | 
CORB to reground future actien in the prefound discipline : 
ef nonviclence., 


I feel sure tmt your faith in the use of nenviolence 
in direct actien prejects as the best means to reach our 
\ erer + goal is even more firmly established than my own is. 
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; At no time have I given spproval--oral or written, ex- 
plicit or implicit--toe the production of such a film. 


I hope this makes my position clear. 


ettention. 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer 
Matienal Director 


Zentnerstrasse 42 
Munich 13, Germany 
Tels 47-10-73 


Mr. James Farmer 
A t 27,196 
The Congress of Racial Equality ee T,1964 


48 Park Row 
New York, Bets 


Dear Jim: 


This is an urgent matter, and since even your reputation is 
insiwectly involved, I urge you to give it serious consideration. 


& film company called Melody Films, with offices here in 
Munich, is preparing to make a motion picture from the book, 
"Uncle Tom's Cabin," by Harriet Beecher S;owe. Al Houssman, an 
American Negro wile has been living in Munich for several years, 
left Munich sometime ago, reportedly with two objectives: to 
induce Louis Armstrong, or Harry Belafonte, or Sidney Poitier, to 
star in the film - and to get statements of approval for the film 
from Roy Wilkins, Martin Luther King, and from you. 


Houssman has now returned to Munich. Neither he, nor anyone 
connected with Melody Films, has stated publicly that either oral, 
or written approval was given by Martin, or Roy, or by you. . But, 
by inference, the same effect has been achieved. Houssman is alleged 
to have told prospective Negro members of the cast that - he 
discussed the film with Martin, in New York, over the telephone - 
that he talked witt "the people from the NAACP,” and that “half of 
them were for it dnd half of them were against it." He has not 
said, I am informed, what’ r reaction is. However, the total 
effect of these innuendoes is that most Negroes, many whites, and 
the African student colony here, are inclined to believe that the 
making of this apjte-bellum portrait of American Negroes as fawning, 
long suffering slaves, has the tacit approval of Martin Luther King, 
Roy Wilkins, and you. 


I am reliably informed that Sidney Poitier, while in Berlin, said 
simply "Nein," when asked to do the movie. Harry Belafonte is 
reported to have refused to read the script. And even Louis Armstrong 
turned it down. 


The American Negroes who are being recruited for the film (which 
will be shot in Yygoslavia, incidentally) need the jobs, +t is true, 
but they are also concerned that if this film gets made and shown in 
Africa, or in America, they will be regarded as traitors to the 
cause for which the rest of us are fighting. 


My own code of ethics does not permit me to look with anything 
less than contempt on any Negroes who at this crucial stage of our 
struggle would play the parts of Jydas Iscariots and lend themselves 
to any venture that so flagrantly distorts the image of American 
Negroes todaye Further, I furiously resent this sell-out, this. | 

misuse by abuse, of your name, and Martin's and Roy's, by American | | 

Negroes, for the sole ‘purpose of putting money in their own Bi oe ie 
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pockets. I'm so mad, I could spit on then. 


There is something very simple that you can do. I urge you to 
write me a letter, clearly stating your position on this matter. I 
urge you to speak out and lend support to those of us here who 
consider any revival of Uncle Tom, a display of callous indifference 
to and contempt for, the struggle of American Negroes for full 
citizenship. And please - do it now] 


The backers of this film are planning to invest five million 
German marks ($1,250,000) in their project. We must try to stop 
them from making the film; the least we can do is condemn it, and 
wherever possible, organize boycotts against it. I am trying to get 
Jimmy Baldwin in Paris by phone, to enlist his support from there. 

I am writing virtually verbatim copies of this letter to Martin, 
Roy Wilkins and to Whitney Young. And I am calling on thinking 
people everywhere, to join me in seeing to it that this film is 
shown to be a studied insult to Negroes. 

Please hurry$ 


Sincerely yours, 


~ 


ey 
Gould Maynard 
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September 6, 1964 | 


Mr. James Farmer 

Executive Director 

Congress Of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


In recent weeks, the daily press, radio and other news media, have fre- 
quently referred to Mr. George S. Schuyler as Editor or Associate Editor | 
of The New York Courier. Mr. Schuyler is neither. He is a columnistfor The 
Pittsburgh Courier and that is all. His columns "Views And Reviews" and 
"The World Today” have been published by The Pitts Courier for many 
years. These columns are carried in The New York Courier. Mr. Schuyler 
was, until 1960, editer of the New York edition of The Pittsburgh Courier. 


May we call your attention to a front-page editorial that we felt necessary 
te publish after Mr. Schuyler endorsed Senator Barry Goldwater for Presi- 
dent of The United States. This editorial appeared in our issue of August 
15, 1964. We are enclosing this page. : 


More recently, Mr. Schuyler was a member of the Grand Jury that cleared 
Police Lieutenant Thomas R. Gilligan in the killing of James Powell. We 
feel that Mr. Sehuyler, in this case, is entitled to his opinion, but his 
opinion is net that of this newspaper. The editorial staff here is well 
aware of some conflicting evidence presented in this case, and we have 
come te no conclusion, expressed no opinion, and made no public statement. 
May I emphasise the fact again that George 5. Schuyler is a respected | 
columnist for The Pittsburgh Courier, not an editor of any kind. Mr. Edward 
R. ain is Managing Editer of the New York Courier. | 


here Were Negro Leaders at 


New Yorkers by the thousands paid their last re-|of Michael), also included Mrs. Fannie Lee Chaney of|on Aug. 9?— 


spects Sunday to the two white civil rights workers, | Mississippi, mother of the Negro boy also murdered, |in P mages 
Andrew Goodman, 20, and Michael Schwerner, 24, whose |In addition were Barbara Jones, Negro classmate of from all Rove 


beaten, riddled bodies, along with that of James Chaney, |Goodman; James Farmer, national director of CORE; weren't tes 
21, were found in deeply dug graves near Philadelphia, | Davis Dennis, Mississippi CORE director, and J ohn the Harlem 
Miss., on Aug. 4. The CORE voter registration volun- | Lewis, chairman of Student Non-Violent Coordinating “This y 
teers had been missing since June 21. ) Committee. . ty and equ 
| pt : 3 ‘struggling f 

While the FBI was issuing communiques that ar- Notable by their absence were most of the local whare could 
rests in the brutal murders were expected “momentari- | and a a — a fact ee oe a disgrace 
ly,” streams of white and Negro New Yorkers attend- plored by the af cg moat ee ecu tee who re.| funeral. It w 
ed rites for Goodman Sunday morning at the Ethical |New York-based Mississipp! i -oataegy a + deep South | Young men. 
Culture Society building, 2 W. 64th St., and that eve- | cently returned from a five-week stay in that deep Sou We col 
ning at the Community Church, 40 E. 34th St., where | State. eS pay 
@ memorial service was held for Schwerner. In a letter to The Courier Monday, the Rev. Mr.| had to stant 
- ‘The mourners, in addition te Mr. and Mrs. Robert | Kinloch demanded: could not hi 
W. Goodman (parents of Andrew), Mrs. Nathan N.| “Where was the Negro leadership at the funeral of | few Negroe: 
Sehwerner and Mrs. Rita Schwerner (mother and widow | Andrew Goodman on Sunday morning at 11:30 o’clock, | have wonde: 
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at Rights Worker s Funeral ? 


Aug. 9? He was the young man, one of three, killed | “I hope that the small showing of Negroes will not 


*hiladelphia, Miss. | ‘hurt our chances, or hurt the feelings of the masses of . 


“At the funeral there were thousands of people | whites who were at the funeral this morning, or the 


’ , there | 
‘ rt fon tadeng idiireca, Ono Nowe ieaderelie of. feelings of the thousands of white and colored workers 


Harlem community. | 'which we have in the field, who are being intimidated 
“This young man gave his life for equal opportuni- | morning, noon and night, by the local Ku Klux Klan 
and equality ‘for all, with the others who were and the White Citizens Councils and the local enforce- 


ggling for freedom, that men and women every- ment agencies. 


re could have the right to register and vote. It is ‘i 
sgrace that Harlem didn’t take a larger part-in the As I was shaking hands with Mrs. Goodman, the 


ral. It would have been a great tribute tothe three mother of the deceased, at the funeral, I could sense 
ng men. ithat there was a lack of Negro leaders. I was the only 
‘We could not all go to Mississippi, but a great num- | one there to comfort the family, as a Negro, but not a 
of us could have gone to the funeral, even if we. | Negro leader. None of the national, local or community 
to stand outside. I hope that the three young men | leaders were there to take part or to be a representa- 
d not have looked down from heaven and seen the 'tive or to comfort. 

Negroes. I know if they could have, they would | | “T would still like to know where the i al sane 
> wondered what they had given their lives. for. | ship, and the rank and file Negroes were.’ 
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(Of The New York Courier) 


P | At his Sunday best, Congressman Adam Powell, be- 
<= » . fore-a packed congregation at the Abyssinian Baptist 
pe routes? beg omy sors Dr; Martin Leer ee for coe to 
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Wrong Concludiun 


Mr. George 5. Schuyler, author of “Views and 
Reviews” and “The World Today,’ two columns 
which have been published in The Pittsburgh Courier 
for many years, was interviewed by o Station 

KMOX, St. Louis, Tuesday afternoon, ite 4, on its 

“At Your Service” broadcast from 3:10 to 4 P.M. In 

that interview, Mr. Schuyler stated that he is support- 

ing Senator Barry Goldwater for President. He also 
criticized present Negro leadership at some length 
and downgraded methods being’ used by Negroes to 

- §jmprove their lot. There have been many times in the 
ourse of Mr. Schuyler’s long : ane ociation with The 

{ Courier when his opini ons have differed from those of 
} the publisher and editor. / >. his 3 timing has differed. 


We must presume that i in introducing Mr. Schuy- 

ler to the radio audience, Mr. Schuyler was referred 
to as the associate editor of The Pittsburgh Courier. 
In the development of the press release ‘by KMOX, 
_ Mr. Schuyler became the editor and finally he became 
The Courier itself. On Wednesday, August 5, United 
Press International released a story, nation-wide, to 
the effect that The Pittsburgh Courier had endorsed 
Senator Goldwater. That was untrue. It is still untrue. 
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strppot 


‘men who, 


goal of equality for all.” 


ch he called. Goldwater’ s mi ; 
ters: “Phe 


ave seized control of: the Re- é 
Sublican party have contempt- |°* 
uously slapped the face of all j<: 
citizens who. have recently; 
turned America toward the}. 


| CRICKET CUTIE—Roxanne | 
Beaux Arts of 1964; holds the team 
phy, awarded to Gilbert Alleyne (ris 
captain of the championship Broe 


Deplores N 
As Dope C 


Division of | give the 


: | The Brooklyn 
e | the Protestant Council said(| priority : 


+84. 
ha: t 


<x 
<<< 
.*"e> 


Gilbert, " 


‘recently that the fact that this | cope’ with 


city is the unquestioned édope | 
= (center of the world” sharply | 


He saic 
ly suppo 


'= (underscores the need for 4! would ac 
| | sweeping legislative program | ing: 


‘designed to halt the rising tide | : 


‘of addiction. 
The Rev. V. Simpson Turner, 


And we imagine that no 


one is more dreatly em- 


barrassed to learn that anyone jumped to the con- 
clusion that opinions expressed by him should be 


attributed to The Courier. 


The Courier has endorsed no one, neither Presi- 
dent Johnson nor Senator Goldwater. It has been the 
practice of The Courier over many years to refrain 
from endorsements until the last week of the cam- 
paign. We thus give ourselves a chance to learn more 
definitely how the candidates stand on the various 
issues which we believe to be important to Courier 
readers and to our great nation. This practice will be 


followed this year. 


Until such time as we feel we should make a 


choice, both candidates will be treated alike and im- 
partially so far as news about them is concerned. 


6 Pass Exam For 


Piumber s 


The center of a bitter con-| Harry Robinson, Walter Flynn 


troversy over alleged racial dis- 
erimination, Local 2? of the 
Plumbers Union disclosed last 


tion for union membership. 


be to take the work test. If 
the six gain union status the’ 


number of non-whites in the | eral officials argued with the 
‘union to take the men into 
their ranks. The dispute was 
ended when Local 2 agreed to 
let them take an exam, which 


4.100 man local will be 
creased to 20. 

Those who took and passed 
the exam are Cecila Le Doux, 
Elijah Chewning, Charles Nash, 


in- | 


Union 


‘and Jack Haseny. 


Last spring during the build- 
ing of a $25,000,000 Bronx Ter- 
: minal Market, construction was | 
week that five Negroes and. ‘brought to a halt when a sub: | 
one Puerto Rican have passed | contractor hired three Puerto: 
the written entrance examina- pjaans and cone Negro. The uii- | 


ion men walked off the job 
The next step for them will contending that the quartet | 


was non-union. 
For two weeks city and Fed- 


they failed later on. 


IN MEMORIAM—The New 
York City Mission ese 
and Camp Minisink 

| host a Service of Thanks- 
| giving on Sunday, Aug. 23 


| (2 P.M.), to dedicate a 
Memorial Lodge in remem- 
brance of the late and be- 
loved Camp Minisink di- 
rector, Alberta T. (Ma) 
Kline, who died early this 
year. The dedication. will 
take place at Camp Mini- 
sink, located in Port Jer- 
vis, N.Y | 


ELKS 
SPECIAL 


EDITION 


THE PITTSBURGH COURIER 


‘‘America’s Best Weekly’’ 
> 

will run an IBPOE of 
W., Edition next week 
telling all about the 
Antlered Herd at 
Miami Beach, Florida. 
Elk registration will 
begin on August 21. 
Get your copy early, 
on all news stands. 


NEXT WEEK 


: 


: 


| executive secretary, said that 
;rampant addiction is a con- 
'tributing factor in social, eco- 
inomic and racial unrest and 
‘can ultimately destroy. the 
‘moral fiber of a community. 

| Noting that estimates of 
‘the number of addicts in the 
city runs as high as 70,000 Dr. 
Turner said the forthcoming 
session of the a must 
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iets American 


day, A. Philip Randolph, pres- 


-jident of the Negro American 
| Labor Council, announced that 


William Epton, chairman of 


|ment, would be expelled im- 
mediately. from membership | 
in NALC because he is a “self- 
proclainied Communist” and, 
according to press reports, had 
admitted identification with 
and support of the Communist 
movement. The full text of Mr. 
Randolph’s statement follows: 


“In view of the fact the Ne- 


gro American Labor. Council | s 


is unalterably committed ‘to 
the philosophy, program: and 


| practice of free, democratic 
| trade untonism and is there- 
| fore opposed to, and rejects, 
/Communism and Communists | 


'aS a menace and danger to the | 
Negro freedom movement and | 
‘the labor movement, I, as pres- | 


‘ident of the Negro American 
‘Labor Council, 


take this op- 
portunity to announce the ex- 
pulsion of William Epton, self- 
proclaimed Communist .and 
chairman of the. Progressive 


Labor 


Expels Communist’ Ep 


In a statement issued Fri- | 


Labor  M: 

from NA/J 
“This 4 

| Tenens i 
Epton’s 

| tion with 


ithe Progressive Labor Move- | Communi: 


| dire threa 
judges an 

“This is 
as eviden 
infiltratio: 
the: civil | 
of Comm 


| munists, — 
‘tell them 


| test and 


| police bru 

“Howev 
‘is necessa 
-munists f 
i black civi 
it *s aw 


‘they are | 
the advan 


but only 
to’ rule, or 


they can ¢ 


. 
Aa 


yilbert, “Miss. Cricket Feat: The. trophy v was donated ‘by 
the team tro- the F&M Schaefer’ Brewing Company, and 
eyne (right), _ presented by Schaefer representative Ed- 
hip Brooklyn ward Brown (left) -—Layne Photo > :° 


eons 


2). | on the "Rublnth tho sultant | 
= minister. was greeted by his 


| : flock like a knight in er To Trai ain Negro 


NY City Tag 


Center of World 


give the dope: problem high; ‘youth who have Sailers prey | 


priority and act decisively to | to this evil, with the opportuni-. 


cope’ with this peril. 

He said the division strong- 
ly supports legislation which 
would accomplish the follow- 
ing: 

1. Establish. a 1,000-bed max- 
imum security. hospital in this 
state. where addicts could re- 
reive comprehensive treatment | 
for their affliction. 


2% Create retrial 
ramps. for addicts who are re- | 


leased from hospital care, 
where they could receive ap- 
propiate vocational guidance 
and counseling. 


Dr. Turner said that “every | 


ffort: must be made to pro- 


vide addicts, particularly the) 


—- > 


abor Council 
t Epton 


Labor Movement in Harlem, 
from NALC. 

“This action is taken after 
‘eading in the press of Mr. 
“pton’s admitted identifica- 
ion with the support of the 
Sommunist movement and his 
lire threats against the police, 
udges and the state. 

“This is not to be construed 
is evidence of any widespread 
nfiltration of Communists in 
he civil rights movement, or 
ff Communist motivation of 
he recent demonstrations in 
farlem, Rochester or Jersey 
ty and the Negro liberation 
truggle. This is not the case. 
Negroes do not need Com- 
nunists, or anybody else, to 
ell them when to resent, pro- 
ést and demonstrate against 
»wolice brutality and race bias. 


“However, eternal. vigilance . 


s necessary to prevent Com- 
nunists from infiltrating’ the 
lack civil rights forces since 
t *s a well-known fact that 
hey are not concerned about 
he advancement of civil rights 
ut only seek, if not blocked, 


o' rule, or ruin any movement 


hey can capture.” 


ty to assume a productive role | 


in society.” 


Jail sentences, he said, do) 
not provide a long-range solu- 
tion to the problem. Addicts ' 


are afflicted with a disease and 


as any other stricken person,| ward Costiykan, Mr. Powell 


Dr. Turner added. 


INDICTED—In the first such 


action in New York Coun- 


ty since 1919, William Ep- 


ton, 32, of Harlem. was 
indicted Wednesday by a 
New York Grand Jury on 
charges of advocating 
criminal anarchy. Epton, 
chairman ‘of. the. Progres- 
sive Labor Movement, and 
a self-styled disciple of the 
Chinese Communists, had 


been arrested for demeh- : 


strating in front of the 
32nd Police Precinct, and 
for allegedly making re- 
marks calling for the over- 


throw of the city govern-. 


ment. His $10,000 bail was 
pledged by the. son of .a 
Texas oil millionaire. 


a from New York.” 


|T the city’s 500-man social service agency outlined the 


ee ee ee 
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armor. He explained to 
that when he had read ae 


fine print of the warrant, be Teachers in NYC 


bhi on him even on Sun- Registration Fri. 
In a court action that -start- day for a new program to en- 
ed in 1960, Mrs. Esther James | @ble qualified Negro teachers 
first won $200,000 in a libel) who hold education degrees to 
ju suit — him mi obtain ‘their New York City 
epgedly calling her a. “graf 
collection woman for the po-| ching licenses. 
lice department.” Sponsored by the New York 
Later that amount was rve- Urban League and Yeshiva Uni- 
duced by a higher court to) | versity in cooperation with the 


$46.500, which she still hasn’t| 
been able to collect as yet’ |Federal government, the pro- 


despite numerous legal ma-,gTam is designed to upgrade 

pose by her shrewd attor- | ‘teaching skills. It concentrates 

Raymond Rubin. ‘on written and oral English 
eS a press conference that | and student teaching. 

' followed services, Adam re-| An appliant can apply for 
laxed in his private office and | participation in the program. 
‘expounded on a number of his | by writing to Ira Asherman, 
political, social and economic | industrial field secretary, New 
| views. Levelling his vocal guns | yor~ Urban League, 204 West 
‘at Mayor Wagner and Demo-| 136 St., New York, N. Y. 10030, 


| Should receive treatment just | cratic. County Chairman Ed-j or py phoning AUdubon 6-8000. 


id: During the month of Septem- 
see Dae \ber, Yeshiva University will 


anon ~ OS RE RE eee 
See. "S esa oe S 


| “Bob (the Mayor) is a weak test all applicants, from: which 
‘man who doesn’t understand | +). first class in the program 


| the score. Right now, I, along | 31) he chosen. Starting on Oct. 
; with several other powerful 5. the class will last nine weeks, 


| Democratic leaders like Cm from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. Stipends 
‘gressman Buckley of the i) be available for those stu- 


‘Bronx, can control the nomi-| qonts who qualify as heads of 
‘nation for the Democratic mona ae 


ee . Additional classes are sched- 
| uled to start in January, March 
(Continued on Page 2) ‘and June, 1965. 


Making of a Delinquent 
In Twelve Easy Stages 


How to create a juvenile delinquent in 12 easy steps 
today was defined by Arthur J..Rogers, executive direc- 
tor of the New York City Youth Board. The chief of 


evolutionary process as a warning to parents, guardians, 
teachers and the community at large: 

1. Deprive the young child of love and understand- 
ing. 

pe Make him feel rejected, unwanted, inferior. 

3. Set no restraints for children. Let them hang 
about the streets, day and night. Don’t check on 
their friends. 

. Slap the kid around on occasions. Show him who’s 
boss. 


chores to do. 


4 
5, Set no rules for discipline. Don’t give him any 
6 


. Parents shold air their: differences in. front of 
children. A good family brawl helps ate 

7. Bawl out the teacher for trying to diseipline your 
child. 

8. Let vour teen-ager know how you are cheating on 
taxes, chiselling shopkeepers, evading creditors, 
breaking the laws 

9. Use foul language and drink to excess. 

10. Let him see all of the horror films; watch violence 
and sex on TV and the movies; read the wildest 

' eomic books; buy him toys of destruction. 

1k. Stay away from religion. 
12, Last but not least, teach him to dishonor his | 
father and his mother, | 


oe 


September 14, 1964 


Mr. Robert Curvin 
106 Huntington Terrace 
Newark, N.J. 


Dear Bob: 


Here are copies of the correspondence on the "Citizens 
for Brebs"’ Dinner. 


I sent off the check for the tickets today, and they 
will be sent to your home. Please let us know what other expenses 


you incur and we will reimburse you. 
Hope you and Pat have a good time. 


Warmest regards, 


Glenda Lubelsky 
Enc. Secretary to 
James Farmer 


September 14, 1964 


Mr. Charles H. Kerrigan 
Director 

Region #9-A UAW-AFL-CIO 
393 Seventh Avenue 

Mew York City 1 


Dear Charlie: 

My apologies for the delay in responding to your good 
letter of August 10 regarding the "Citizens for Krebs" Dinner on 
September 19 but, as you can well imagine, life has been impossibl¢ 
hectic for us this summer and I have had no time at all at my desk. 

Unfortunately, a previous canmmitment will prevent me from 
attending the dinner, but CORE will be represented by Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Curvin. Mr. Curvin is a member of our National Action Council. 

Kindest regards and best wishes for a successful occasion. 


Cordially yours, 


James Farmer 
JF :GL National Director 


cc: Robert Curvin 


PLEASE REPLY TO 
CHARLES H. KERRIGAN, DirREcToR 
REGION No. 9-A UAW-AFL-CIO t 


‘393 SEVENTH AVENUE yf. 
NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK ? 
PENNSYLVANIA 6-8077 Ke 

bi 3 


INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AEROSPACE & AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA-UAW 


WALTER P. REUTHER......+6. PRESIDENT EMIL MAZEY...... SECRETARY-TREASURER 
RICHARD GOSSER......VICE-PRESIDENT PAT GREATHOUSE.......VICE*PRESIDENT LEONARD WOODCOCK..VICE-PRESIDENT 
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Paul J. “rebs nas been a friend and associate of mine for more 
than twenty yearse During most of that time he has been one of the 
rs of our staff. He has worked hard and effectively in the educational, 
90 | cal and legislative fields and served as President of the New Jersey 
State Council! for seven years preceding tne merger. 


« 


= 


Now Paul is the Democratic candidate in New Jersey’s 12t4 


¢ -- , ot p i > + 4 = £ e 1341 _ 2 » ° ‘ 4 
ongressional District and the support of every liberal and labor group is 
: | : “> of > 9 . a > > ¥ 
vital in this crucial. and marginal districte 
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ntation which 
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ould, very well, serve as a mode 


provide the type of represe 
1 for other congressmene 


' Dinner will be held in his honor on 
Me at the Hotel Essex House in 


cets are $15.00 and a table consists of ten ticketse 
ank is enclosed for your convenience. I am sure you and your 
Ss outstanding spokese 
rsey 


| want to joita in this effort to make thi 
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15 September 1964 


Mr. Leon Spencer 
6408 Reynolda Station 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Dear Mr. Spencer? 


It was a pleasure to receive your letter of September 
emi. I believe that the ideasecontained therein are excellent 
and that there may well be fruitful ways in which CORE and some 
6 the North Carolina colleges may cooperate. : 


Our National Chairman, Mr. Floyd B. McKissick, an 
attorney, is located in Durham. He has a number of staff repre- 
sentatives working under him. I am sending a copy of your letter 
and a copy of this reply to him. I am hopeful that you and he 
may be able to arrange a meeting to discuss your proposal further. 


I am enclosing a copy of our most recent GORE-lator. 
Myr. McKissick will have additional literature and information 
about CORE. Again let me thank you for your suggestion and ex- 
press the hope that we may be able to work together. 


sincerely yours, 


Gordon R. Carey 

Agsistant to the 
GRC: LP National Director 
ENC. 
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Gentsemen: 


As Intercollegiate Activities Chairman of student government at Wake 
Forest College, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, I would like to propose 
the following program which would require a working arrangement between 
CORE and several North Carolina colleges. 


There are sevan Baptist colleges in North Carolina, Wake Forest included. 
It. might be advantageous, it would seem to me, to have a group of students 


in these seven locales who would be available to CORE when needed to 


assist in its activities. My committee, under this arrangement, would 
organize the groups in each of these colleges. From there CORE would 
contact either me or leaders of the groups in each college to assist in 
voter registration, demonstrations, or whatever you at the time felt 


was needed. 


I am suggesting t his for several reasons. First, I have found that many 
white university students in North Carolina are "sympathetic" to the cause 
of human rights, but are not "sympathetic" to the extent of taking any 
degree of an active part. If we were to provide an outlet for those 

who desire to be active, and confronted the "sympathetic" directly with 
such an organization, we might benefit both the students involved and 

the human rights movement. 


I will look forward to your reply. If you feel such an arrangement has 
potential, we may either cont¥nue correspondence or perhaps I might meet 
with an area representative of CORE. If it does not, feel free to say so. 
I will arrive in Winston-Salem by September 13 or so, so little can be 


done before then. 


I have personally been an active member of the N.C. Intercollegiate Councnl 
for Human Rezhts, have participated in several civil rights activities, and 
have recently returned fonm a summer working in West Africa, and feel that 

I have sufficiently mature attitude to be beneficial to you in this area. 


Sincerely yours, _ 


Leon Spencer 


STUDENT NEWSPAPER OF WAKE FOREST COLLEGE 
—ESTABLISHED 1916-—— 


16 September 1964 


Mr. Marvin Robinson 

Action for Appalachian Youth 

P O Box 37228 

Charleston, West Virginia 25332 


Dear Marvins: 


Farmer was glad to get your letter of July 15 in 
regard to the trip of Mr Gordon Jaeck To the best of my 
knoweledge, however, Mr. Jaeck did not arrive in this office. 
We have been looking forward to meeting him since we would 
like to have a closer relationship with "Action for Appala- 


chian Youth." 


I am glad that gou are in a meaningful position 
and doing so well. It was certainly good to hear fran you 
again. Please assure Mr. Jaeck that if he does get to New 
York, we would be most anxious to talk with hin. 


Sincerely, 


Gordon R. Carey 
Assistant to the 
GRC: LP National Director 


Septei:ber 18 r’ 1964 


Mrs. Ann Traum 
23 Couch Street 
South Norwalk, 


Cpnnecticut 
Dear Mrs. Traum: 


Your note to Mr. Farmer sent late in June hes just came to my 
attention. I am terribly sorry about the October 8th letter to 
Mr. Haley which you say was unanswered. Unfortunately, I 

really am not in a position to know what might heave happened to 
that particular letter. Please forgive us for not replying. 
There is so much work in this office and such a tremendous volume 
of correspondence that we certainly do get behind at times. 


T do want to thank you for the $25.00 check which you sent last 
year. Should you cg@re to write me directly, I would be more than 
happy to answer any inquiries which you might have. 


Sincerely yours, 


Gordon R. Carey 
Assistant to the National 
Director 
GRC/em 
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June, 


that counts but it is the quality of which they are 
made that becomes the deciding factor." 
M. K. Gandhi 


OO emmy 2 
y CORE "In every great cause it is not the number of fighters 


to abolish racial discrimination by direct, nonviolent methods 


Dear Friends: 


What can be done to guide the young and courageous? How can the 
inexperienced learn truly nonviolent methods of protest? 


CORE has an answer. A good one; intensive workshops to meet the 
need for practical training in nonviolence. This summer 175 key 
leaders will receive intensive training. In Chicago, we will ana- 
lyze nonviolence of mind and spirit as it applies in the crowded, 
urban ghettoes of the North. In Louisiana and Mississippi there 
will be training programs for our southern workers who peaceably, 
quietly, firmly, successfully challenge the evils of segregation. 


These summer workshops are part of an expanded training program. 
We also plan two week-long staff retreats and 2) weekend area 
leadership conferences. 


The training program is effective. It has worked. The strain has 
been intense, the pressure difficult to take, but trained CORE mem= 
bers have shown remarkable maturity and wisdom. a: 


As CORE has grown from a small tightly-knit and disciplined organi- 
zation to a major national movement, it has attracted thousands of 
new members from every walk of life. Many have had no previous 
organizational experience. They need training, understanding and 
discipline. They want it... We must give it. 


How many will we be able to help? The answer is in your hands. 
Only with your help can we provide room and board scholarship aid 
for those who want to learn and grow. 


Won't you send your check immediately? In time for us to provide 
Scholarships for many of the young students who so desperately want 
to achieve equality and dignity. 


Sincerely, 


ames Farmer 
National Director 


Vv, We > 


WN 2 > 1964 
my dear mr. farmers 
on october 8, 1963, i wrote mr. richard haley 
a two page letter. i asked hém three questions; 
and i also sent core a check for $25.00. éore 
axzcknowledged receipt of the money, but gave me 
no answer to my letter. 
this is angering. 
and so, until i recéf&ve an answer from you, 1 shall 


send you no more monetary support, 


most respectfully, 


Chuan / CML 
ann traum | 
(mrs. cece traum) 
24 couch ste 

so. norwalk, conn. 


june 23, 1964. 


September 18, 1964 


Mr. J. F. Mahoney 
107 Trinity Place 
Bricks Town, N.J. 08723 


Dear Mr. Mahoney: 


I would like to thank you for your views expressed in your letter of 
July 13th to My. Farmer. While I do not believe that CORE can sub- 
scribe tc your econamic theories, I do want you to be assurred tha 
we are constantly looking for new approaches to the problems facing 
the Negro and all Americans. | 


ct 


Sincerely yours, 


Gordon R. Carey 
Assistant to the National 


Director 
GRC /em 
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Septemter 18, 1964 


Mrs. Arm Allen 
1415 St. Lawrence 
Gonzales, Texas 


Dear Mrs. Allen: 


T would like to thank you for your letter of July 26th to Mr. 
Farmer. I am afraid that I would have to disagree with your 
views on why there is @uch e great degree of unemployment amongst 
Negroes. The problem camnot be answered simply by urging people 
to go to work or sugeesting a migration westward. 


In the first place, there is still a fantastic amowmt of outright 
discrimination in housing and employment against Negroes. Second- 
ly, Negroes have been denied educational opportunities over many, 
many decades. Consequently, tremendov: steps are going to have to 
be made by our govermmental agencies in order to overcame the 


disabilities of past years. For your further information about CORE, 


I am enclosing a copy of "All About CORE". 


Sincerely yours, 


Gordon R. Carey 
Assistant to the National 
Director 


GRC /em 
Enc. 
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September 18, 1964 


Mr. Samuel Leiken 
Executive Committee 
Fast for Freedom 
514 W. 126 Street 
New York City 27 


Dear Mr. Leiken: 


Thank you very much for letting me know about 
your plans for the FAST FOR FREEDOM this year. 


CORE is pleased to endorse this project, and 
will help in any way feasible to make it a success. 


I am particularly glad to know of your plans 
for expanding this very valuable and worthwhile endeavour. 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer 
JF :GL National Director 


FAST FOR FREEDOM 

514 W. 126th Street a), 

New York, N.Y. 10027 \ 
) 


L 


September 10, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 

Executive Director 

CORE 

33 Park Row cP 1 
New York, N.Y. 10038 st 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


The Executive Committee of the third annual Fast for Freedom 
would like to have you endorse the Fast this year. We know 
of your concern about the poverty-stricken north and 

south and the excellent work CORE has done to give 

natbhonal publicity to this problem. 


The Fast works ina very simple way. On a specific 
day students are asked to give up their evening meal 
and have the money saved given to the Fast committee 
through a bank account at Brandeis University... The 
money collected will then be used to purchase food 
which will be distributed by COFO, the Committee for 
Miners and the Northern Student Movement. Last year, 
with the help of Richard Haley of CORE, the Fast for 
Freedom seat $15,000 to the Mississippi delta. We 
earnestly hope to double that figure by increasing lhe 
number of participating colleges from forty to one 
hundred. 


lt is also our intention to publicize to the nation the 
tragedy and wastage that poverty causes. We hope to 
build student support not only for the Fast itself 

but for the era dication of the causes of poverty. 


We hope that CORE will again endorse the Fast and pro- 
vide us with the same valuable assisstance we received 
last year. Since we must begin to prepare printed 
materials, we would appreciate an immediate reply, 

so that credit would be properly given. 


In freedom, , 


/.. ly. f 
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— 


Samuel Leiken, 

temporary chairman, 
Executive Committe- 
Fast for Freedom 


T FUR FREEDOM 


73 Morningside Drive, New York, Ne Ye 10027 


July 31, 1964 


James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 

36. Park Row " 

New York, New York h rofo 
pve 


Dear Mr. Farmer 


The Executive Committee of the third annual Fast for 
Freedom would like you to endorse the Fast this yeare 
We have chosen you as one of the national leaders who 
has expressed to the nation your concern about the 
problems of poverty in the United States. 


The Fast for Freedom was started two years ago by the 
Brandeis Chapter of the Northern Student Movement, The 
goal was then, as it is now, to provide food for the 
many families, black and white, who live in the de~ 
pressed areas of our natione Last year, with the 
participation of forty colleges, among them Columbia 
University, Brandeis University, Colgate University, 
and the University of Chicago, the Fast sent $15,000 
worth of food to the Mississippi delta. Last year's 
success has encouraged us to believe that the Fast 
for Freedom can expand into a truly national endeavore 
We hope to spread the Fast to more campuses, high 
schools, fraternal organizations, church groups and 
labor unions, 


The Fast will be administrated in the same way as last 
year. <A "Fast for Freedom" day will be declared in 
the middle of November. People throughout the country 
shall volunteer to sacrifice their evening meal and 
send the money saved to a special bank account at 
Brandeis University. The food then purchased shall 

be distributed by the Committee for Miners, the 
Northern Student Movement, and the Council of Feder- 
ated Organizations. 


We also intend to expand the educational function of 
the Fast by publicizing the agony and human waste that 
poverty causeSse 


Last year’s Fast for Freedom was sponsored by the 
Northern Student Movement, the National Student Asso- 
ciation, the Student Non-violent Coordinating Committee, 
the United States Youth Council, the National Student 
Christian Federation, the Congress of Racial Equality, 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, and the Btnai Brith Hillel Foundation. This 


year's expanded program will need the additional help 
of your sponsorship, 


It is our earnest hope that this year's expanded Fast 
for Freedom merits your endorsement. We would appre- 
ciate an immediate acknowledgment from you, since we 
are preparing materials now and we want to insure that 
proper credit is givene 


in freedom, 
dnucf token 
Samuel Leiken 


for the Executive Committee of 
the Fast for Freedome 


Executive Committee: 


Samuel Leiken, Northern Student Movement. 

Frank Millspaugh, National Student Association 
William Caspe, Brandeis Northern Student Movement 
Bruce Fleegler, Brandeis Northern Student Movement 
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Juste un mot pour vous dire combien je suis de 
tout coeur pres de vous tous en ce moment de détresse 
nationale qui touche le monde entier. 


Je sais combien vous 6tes tous courageux,mais 
il est bon de sentir pres de soi des ames soeurs au 
moment de la lutte.Je suis cette ame soeur. 


Je regreyse seulen 1ent gue ma convales scence m'° 

empéche d'étre aupres de vous. A vrai dire,c ‘est un 
un peu la raison de mon attaque au coeur, (le résultat 
de mes craintes depuis des années,car on ne peut pas 
toujours presser le citron, meme le fer s'use a la 
lonsue). 3 

L'abeés commence seulement & se percer,I1l y a 
beaucoup de Luttes devant nous mais je sais aussi gu! 
une révolution morale fait l'évolution-et le temps fera 
le reste. | 


Vous savez gue je ne suis pas ose t de ce aqui 
e passe,(car on ne fait pas d'omelettes sans casser 


S 
ang  oaure). 

Je prie Dieu au'taucun de L'ancienne équipe 
TOLDWATER-NIXON=\ AULACS, ne reviennent au pouvoir. Ce 


serait le séounebe final,non seulement pour les tiya.A4., 
mais pour le monde entier, 


Je suis sire que votre sagesse vous dictera ds 
sarder JOHNSON comme Président at »RObert KENNEDY ej 
NEW YORK.Ces ddux sont absolument "indisvens ables pour 
la stabilité nationale et internationale. Tout le mondé 


aura confiance Si ces deux personnes sont au pouvoir. 


N'oubliez vas cue la confiance complete venai't 
des KuNNiEDY. 
pris une respons abilite au moment de 


a. 
la mort du Président JV¥hn KSNNEDY.Ce n'est pas le 
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1 October 1964 


Mrs. Stanley Paterson 
5600 54th Avenue 
Riverdale, Maryland 


Dear Mrs. Paterson: 


Let me thank you for your August { letter to Mr. Karmer and 
apologize for the delay in answering. I am referring this 
matter to Marvin Rich, our Coumunity Relations Director, for 
advice on how CORE may best be of assistance. We were shocked 
as was the entire nation at the tragic mrder of Mr. Penn. 

We trust that your efforts to provide an education fund for . 
his three children will be fulfilled. 


Sincerely gorrs, 


Gordon R. Carey 
: Assistant to the 
GRC :LP National Director 


1 October 1964 


Mr. David Nolan 

University of Virginia Chapter of the 
Virginia Council on Human Relations 

University of Virginia 

Charlottesville, Virginia 


Dear Mr. Nolan: 


Mr. Farmer's secretary, Miss Lubelsky, will be in 
touch with you shortly in regard to possible dates for his 
e@ppearance at the University in March 1965. 


I understand that you will be able to pay expanses 
and that you will make an additional contribution. We will 
appreciate whatever contribution to CORE that you are able 


to make. 


We are most happy that we are able to be of assis- 
tance to you and Mr. Farmer is looking forward to his trip. 


Sincerely yours, 


Gordon R. Carey 
Assistant to the 
GRC :LP National Director 


> October 2, 1964. 


Honorable Dean Rusk 
Secretary of State 

Department of State 
Washington, D.C, 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 


As Director of the recent American Negro Leadership 
Conference on Africa held in Washington, September 
fhth - 27th, I wish to express my sincere appreciation 
for the significant and historic contribution which 
you made at our luncheon on Friday, September 25th. 


The interest evoked in our conference, and opinions 
expressed since its close, have been most encouraging. 
We are in the process of editing the resolutions 
passed at the conference and should, in the next few 
days, send a copy of them to you. 


Myr. Wilkins and Mr. Young, both of whom are out of 
the city, have asked me to inform you that their 
expressions of thanks and appreciation will be sent 
very shortly. They will also request that a 
representative committee of this conference meet 
with you to discuss the subjects dealt with in the 
sessions. , 


In closing I would like, again, to express my personal 
and official appreciation. 


With every good wish, I am, 
Respectfully yours 


Theodore FE. Brown 
Director 


TEB/t 


Ces: Messrs. J.W. Fredericks 
Roy Wilkins 
Whitney M. Young 
A. Philip Randolph 
j James Farmer 
Dr. M.L. King 
Miss Dorothy Hight ‘ 


fev. Janes H. Robinson os 
Onerction Croueroads Africa. Inc. aN 
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Thank you for your letter of September 2oth with your searching cbser~ 
vations about the Washington conference. I ai gorry that you did not 
stay for the entire period ao that you could heve been present when 
may of the questions you raise in your letter were discussed ani 
resolved in & resolution passed wmanimously. Thies resolution called 
for the creation of a pexmment organization ami set forth the initial 
steps to be taken by the Call Committee to implement it. 


{ & Also sorry you were unable te ettenid the Arden House Conference. 
Neving experienceé the probleme. ami the enthusiasm, following that 
conference. I strongly recomrise the need for e carefully structured 
 cemaaree orvanizeation ari the funds to support its effective function- 
ing. Therefore, I think it is soins to require of all of us not only 
a high desree of sincerity, but algo a realistic determination if we 
are to overcome the obstacles chead. (1 devoted an average of 42 hours 

4 weel to the wor of the Conference, apert from the period July 1%¢ 
ns August L%G3 — it ocenpied even more of my time, merous 12 ani 
14 hour @ day wo k sess S were mit in for two months immediately 
nEece 4! Lie He wad! Inston mee : fings 1) 


Burther, you will be sretifiec te know thet the accountant's Pinancial 
Statement wes read ami discussed, and it was agreed that the detailed 
report weuld be cfirenlated ePrer the bills are 211 received. Incident- 
ail. ioany jclerates were moved to make inmediate rledees to what is 
already chviously a conference ceficit. 


Cordially 


Theefore ©. Brown 


i (oink it proper that thoge persons with whor you shared your letter 
bo me showlé also have « conmy of this reply. ‘Since you specified only 
the Cali Committee, I a somewhet limited in this endeavort 


Louis E. Lomax 


S6RICERAN HN AVENLR 
BRERA HERR 


P. O. Box 46631 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90046 


October 12, 1964 


Miss Glenda Lubowski 


c/o CORE 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 


Dear Glenda: 
Thank you for your helping hand over the weekend. 


Please get the material to me as soon as possible 
and I assure you that it will be held in the greatest con- 
fidence. 


Meanwhile, let me know about your plans to visit 
California and I will do my best to come up with some idea 
as to just how you can earn your fare. 


Best wishes, Freedom Now: 


Cordially yours, 
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Louis E. Lomax 
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October 13, 1964 


Mr. Capus Waynick 
High Point, 
North Carolina 


Dear Mr. Waynick: 


Now that my schedule allows me to spend a little more 
time in the office, I have had an opportunity to read “North 
Carolina and the Negro,” and am greatly impressed with it. 

It is excellent and a well documented volume, and will be very 
balpful to us. 


‘%., 


Thank you veyy much for your thoughtfulness in sending 
me a copy. 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer, 
National Director 


CAPUS WAYNICK 


HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 


August 12, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director of CORE 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Under the guidance of the Mayors' Co-operating Committee, we have 

been developing a report of the Negro protest movement in North Carolina 
and the reaction of local and State government to it. Knowing your interest 
in this area of public concern, I am taking the liberty of having a copy of this 
report, which has been published in book form, titled "North Carolina and 
the Negro," sent to you from Raleigh. i 


—_ - 


eg pp ns, 


The enactment of the Civil Rights Federal Statute has altered the conditions 
under which response to the Negro petitions has been proceeding but it has not 
impaired the necessity for a solution of the problem based on co-operation 

of the leaders of the two races in a spirit of mutual respect. 


This report was intended originally to furnish suggestions for community 
action without additional law. We believe that it still may be helpful. 


Sincerely, 


4 
I > 
eo. a 


Capus Waynick 


W/etp 


FIELDSTONE FARM 


TELEPHONE 888-5824 


15 October 1964 


Mr. Joshua Williams 
2816 Bighth Avenue 
New York City, N.Y. 10039 


Dear Mr. Williams: 


I am replying to your June 10 letter to Mr. Farmer. You may be 
assured that the reason your letter was not answered earlier was 
not due to our lack of interest. The fact is that Mr. Farmer's 
office is extremely busy, and we have fallen far behind in his 
correspondence. | 


Membership in CORE is of two kinds. You may become an Associate 
Member simply be contributing $3.00 or more annually to the 
National Organization. National Associate Members receive the 
CORBlator (see enclosed) regularly. One may become an active 
member by participating in the activities of one of the local 
chapters. For further information about active membership, please 
be in touch with our Regional Director, Mr. Louis Smith at 

48 125th Street, New York City or phone: 369-0100. 


CORE is vitally concerned about the two problems that you mentioned, 
i.g. sanitation and the lack of p@keo policeman. As a matter of 
fact, I was in Harlem the other day and in a two block area on 
125th Street I counted 15 policemen but not wne was a Negro. Be- 
cause of CORE's interest in this problem, I am referring your 
letter and a copy of my reply to Mr. Sihth. 


Sincerely yours, 


Gordon R. Carey 

Assistant to the 
GRC :LP National Director 
ENC. 


ec: Mr. Louis Sith 


October 15, 1964 


Mrs. Selma W. Warner 

Wide World Lecture Bureau, Inc. 
18 East 48th Street 

New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mrs. Warner: 


Thank you very much for your letter of October 2, and 
also for your several telephone calls. 


As Miss Lubelsky has explained, I am at present accepting 
some of my speaking engagements through another lecture bureau, 
and am in negotiation with them as to the terms of our relation- 
ship. In the circumstances, I do not feel that it would be 
appropriate to accept any engagements through your agency at 
thés time. 


I do appreciate your interest and the trouble that you 
have taken. 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer, 
National Director 


PLAie 2-7747 
WIDE WORLD LECTURE BUREAU, Inc. 
18 EAST 48TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 10017 
SELMA W. WARNER, PRESIDENT ELIZABETH BROWN, VICE-PRESIDENT 


2 * 
October 2, 1964 > 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director 
CORE 

38 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I would very much appreciate an opportunity to talk with you about 
professional lecturing in colleze and community forums across the 
councry. 


-A copy of our current roster of speakers is enclosed. We service 
the program needs of leading college and community forums through- 
out this country and Canada. While I am aware that you receive 

many invitations directly, I feel that we could be useful to you 

in screening out the most important ones, both in terms of their 
customary ability and willingness to pay substantial fees and in 
terms of public relations values to CORE, Also, of course, be- 
cause of our nation-wide organization we could organize the speaking 
into geographical groupings in limited periods of time and thus make 
it possible for you to get the most from the time you are able to 
deyote to speaking outside your own groups. 


In any event it would be a pleasure and a privilege to meet you. 
I will take the liberty of phoning your secretary and hope that 
a mitually convenient engagement can be arranged. 


Sincerely yours, 


Te wae Win 


SWW:lt SELMA W. WARNER 
Enel, 


19 October 9964 


Mr. LeRoy Williams 
5056 Cobb Drive 
Dayton, Ohio 45431 


Dear Mr. Williams: 


I am replying to your October / letter to Mr. Farmer. I re- 
gret that I co not feel there is mich that the Congress of 
Racial Equality can do to help you in your present circun- 
stances There are, however, several local organizations in 
Dayton to which you might apply for assistance. I am certain 
that the local NAACP would be glad to discuss the problem 
with you. 


Sincerely yours, 


Gordon R. Carey 
Assistant to the 
GRC :LP National Director 
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PLAZA 2-7747 


WIDE WORLD LECTURE BUREAU, Inc. x 7. 


18 EAST 48TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 10017 


SELMA W. WARNER, PRESIDENT ELIZABETH BROWN, VICE-PRESIDENT 


October 20, 1964 


Mr, James Farmer, National Director 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 36, :.N,. -¥; 


Dear Mr, Farmer: 


It was a keen disappointment to receive your 
note, I would appreciate an opportunity to dis- 
cuss Our services sometime at your convenience 
even if you feel that you are already committed t# 
the immediate future, 


Sincerely yours, 
/ fy 
Selma W,. Warner 


- November 24, 1964 


Mr. Lee Sloan 

Assistant Instructor 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Dear Mr. Sloan: 


Thank you for your letter of September 25, addressed to 
Mr. Farmer. Please accept our sincere apologies for the 
long delay in replying. Our office has been deluged 
with mail during the past couple of months, and since 

we are understaffed we are only now beginning to catch 


yp. 


I am referréng your letter to Marvin Rich, Director of 
Community Relations. We are interested in the hind of 
research in which you are engaged, and Mr. Rich is in a 
better position to follow through on this, should it be 
appropriate, 


Sincerely yours, 


Gordon R. Carey 
Assistant to the 
National Director 


GRC: nm 


October 26, 1964 _ 


Mr. Richard Rosen 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Room 301 

52 Massachusetts Avenue 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Dear Mr. Rosen: 

I am pleased to be able to confirm that Mr. Farmer will 
speak at the MIT Civil Rights Committee on Wednesday, November 11, 
at 8:00 P.M. The subject of his lecture will be The Negro In The 
North. 

Please find enclosed a photograph and biographical sketch. 


Sincerely yours, 


Glenda Lubelsky 
Secretary to 
James Farmer 
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| ‘ RESIDENCE 


OFFICE 
561-7261 
HE. 1-41 22: : 


ae OS 
Ww FRED D. ROSEBORO 
\ ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Room 6—Cleveland Trust Bank Building 
5424 Woodland Avenue 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 


November 28, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Rez: Cleveland Core Chapter and J ack Green 


Dear Sir: 


Reference is made to my letter to you on October 9th, 1964, on 
the claim mentioned therein, I had a conference with Attorney Milus J, 
Graham and your general counsel, Attorney Carl Rachlin, I submitted 
a figure of $1,250.00 as the amount for which we could settle the 
claim; both attorneys thought the claim was a just one and expressed 
a desire that it be settled without litigation and they thought the 
amount $1,250.00 was reasonable, On October 29th, 1964 at said meet- 
ing, it. was stated by Mr. Graham that the Cleveland Chapter didn't 
have more than three or four hundred dollars, Mr, Rachlin stated he 
would talk over the matter with you when he returned to the home office, 


On November 10th, 1964, Attorney Graham called me by phone and 
stated he had heard from Mr, Rachlin at the home office and he stated 
he had been authorized to make a counter offer of $950.00; Mr. Green, 
my client, upon my insistence, reluctantly agreed to accept this offer, 
I called Mr, Graham a few days ago and he stated he had informed your 
office of our willing to accept the counter offer and he had received 
no further word concerning same, | 


The purpose of this letter is to ascertain the exact time we can 
expect this claim to be paid. 


I am mindful of the unfavorable publicity it would cause C,0,R,E, 
to have to bring legal action and unfavorable publicity to one civil . 
rights organization inures to the disadvantage of other such organiza. 
tions; I am trying to avoid such but can't prevent it much longer, I 
promised my client to have something definite to inform him in a few days. 


mat: 


Very _Z.. JAA 


nr D. Roweb ro 


FDR: bw 
CC$ Attorney Carl Rachlin 
Attorney Milus J. Graham 


Novembef 1, 1964 


Miss Lillian Lang 

Radio Program Director 

British Broadcasting Corporatéan 
630 Fifth Avenue 

New York, N.Y. 


Dear Miss Lang: 

Thank you very much for your letter of October 26. 

I shall be delighted to meet Mr. Bridson and suggest 
11:30 A.M. on Monday, November 9. Please be good enough to 
let Miss Lubelsky know if this time would be convenient for 
Mr. Bridson. 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer, 
National Director 


JF /mt 


> 


i! Pp 
BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORAL 2 
G30 FIFTH AVERVE - NEW YORK, N. Y. 10020 2D 
CABLES: BROADCASTS, NEW YORK ts ae Bey oe 8 INTERNATIONAL TELEX: 420093 


October 26, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mre Farmer: 


During a recent telephone conversation with Miss Lubelsky 
she suggested that I write to you concerning the following BBC 
request: 


D.Ge Bridson, one of our distinguished producers, is re- 
sponsible for a series of programs currently scheduled in our 
Third Programme called "The Negro in America". These programs 
cover a broad range of subjects, i.e. Negro jazz, poetry, plays, 
gospel songs, plus three documentaries tracing the course of 
the integration struggle since 1954. 


Mr. Bridson is coming to New York on November 9th to gather 
the last of the material he requires and would be very grateful 
if he could set up an appointment with you during the few days 
he is in towne He would be most grateful if you could set aside 
one hour at any time which is convenient to you from Monday, 
November 9th through Friday, November 13th. Mr. Bridson would 
like to discuss the subject with you at that time and record a 
brief interview. Incidentally, he is hoping to make similar 
appointments with Mr. Whitney Young, Mr. Roy Wilkins, and Mr. 
John Lewis. 


May I look forward to receiving your reply in the near future. 


Sincerely yours, 


as 
‘ V\k ‘ (je 4 ‘ x : C GQ EX 
Lillian Lang ~ 
Radio Program Director’ 
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iyear Jim: 
I'm very pleased to see your group making the much needed change of 
direction aS you are now doing for the civil rights movement, I ag you 
have a few things against me, specifically my ciritisism of LeRey “Wilkins in 
my last letter te you. Think what yeu will about him, and regardless of how 
long you've known him, To me, he can only harm the negre movement. He has neo 
intention of upreoting evils like the Gilligan case and the murders in Missi- 
SSippi. He has even praised the Police and the FBI on more than one occassion, 
and note that he alone ef all the main negro leaders has net demanded the res- 
ignation of J. Edgar Hoover (at least I don't recall him doing soe). These evils 
like these I mentiened must be attacked and attacked and attacked. They are 
evils that cry eut for justice and unless they are ended, there will never be 
peace in either the white or negre community. Wilkins won't call fer justice 
against these evils, because he knows that once that comes, the negre revelu- 
tien is over and with victery, there is ne longer any cause te hate and cem- 
plain and mere than anything else, he wants te keep those avenues of hate open. 
My critisism ef Wilkins still holds, He is the HeChi Minh of the negro movement 
Cagey and wiley, noe less dangerous, I hepe yeu will Someday come to see 
things my way. And don't please go aleng with him that the crimes in Mississippi 
and the Gilligan crime will stick. They will only stick if you allow them to 
Stick, if you step fighting, | 
I have many things I want te talk about, a Iet of praise and a little 
critisism teo. First the critisism. Yeur evaluatien of Tschombe is completely 
wreng and I know why yeu don't like him, You doentt like him because he has } 
taken help from the whites in the racist Seuth Africa gevernement. But you 
arent leoking deep enough inte this thing. The trouble in South Africa started 
in early 1960 when the country was tern by negro rioting. I guess there was 
a geod deal of injustice te the negroes or there would have been ne cause for 
the riets, just as was the case later in the Cenge. In that rieting, a white 
anti-racist (and quite pessibly a cemmunist alse, for all cemmunists are anti- 
racist) shot the premier ef Seuth Africa in the jaw. All this served only to 
inflame the bess, Henrich Veerveerd (er something like that) even more against 
the negroes, and caused him te react even mare bitterly and racist against the 
negre cemmunity in that ceuntry, in a sense blaming the negro indirectly for 
his jaw weund, Thus the thing that you and I new hate in Seuth Africa is not 
the blame ef the Gevernment cempletely, but of ene lene troublemaker with a 
istel. But Tschembe is wise and he understands this. Tschembe is wise because 
= has suffered,and he's been in jail just as many of yeu negroes here have-- 
all fer unjust reasons. He has cendemened negro atrecities in that area against 
whites as bitterly as any negre in America rest assured, He wants peace be- 
tween the.2 cemmunities and he wats peace again in Seuth Africa tee and he 
alone will get that peace in beth places. Ge ever there and have a tg@lk with 
Tschembe and drink frem seme of his wisdom. Let him tell yeu what it feels 
like.te see his country virtually raped by that ridiculeus thing we call the 
UN. Let him tell yeu what it feels like te bury his pride and rule the et po 
whe ence threw him unjustly xk in jail, witheut the will fer revenge. Let him 
tell yeu hew sick he feels new abeut taking help from the U.S. after we vir- 
tually (thru eur diplemats) put him en a cress back in 1961 and 1962, It 
takes a real man te ge thru all that, te bury all theughts ef revenge and 
still be determined te save Africa frem the dangers ef black nationalism and 
cemminisnm, ' - | 
My next critisism is en this business ef MFY. Yeu_knew what MFY is te me 
and te 9 out ef every 10 New Yerkers, negroes’ included~ It's a rat, a rat that 
has te be killed eff. It feeds on City injustices like slumlerds and discri- 
minatien. Maybe in that sense the rat is needed, fer it's bite is directed at 
the right man, the man that feeds it the cheese, But you sheuld be wise eneugh 
te knew that Wagner is geing te go in 1965 if yeu negrees and the Republicans 
have the ceurage te put up a battling candidate whe will dump him right into 
the junk ‘heap welfare city that he has created. And when Wagner gees, ME MFY 
has te ‘ge. It isn't directed at helping youths, only instigating them and 


ey, } 


v 


\‘«¢ 


leading them to diserder. Play it smart my freind and keep your CORE members 
out of MFY which is cemmunist led and directed. Dent condenmm MFY either. Cen- 
demn the Mayer whe keeps it in operation by keeping the injustices geing, And 


if some of your members are in that erganization and doen't want to leave it, 


then let core ‘leave them, If as yeu say, yeu want ne communists er cemmunist 


fronters te partake in CORE, then yeu have te take that advice. Even if you 
See them reading red literature be skeptical ef them unless they can preve that 
they just want te familiarize themselves with cemmunism, net te partake in it. 
Next is this War en Peverty. Lets face it. Yeur ne kid. Yeu knew that all 
that was was an election gimmick, It's ne preblem fex Jehnsen te take a billien 
out ef the ceffers of the taxpayer's treasury and use such a trick te try fer 
votes. We've been warring en peverty ever since the New Deal -days_and the re- 
Sult has been more peverty new than ever, What it really amounts te is a raid 
on the taxpayer's pocketbeeks te get vetes. That's the truth of it all. But if 
you don't beleive me, ask Jehnson fer a personal denatien fer a war on peverty 
to shew his sincerity, You may as well ask a deg te surrendered a meaty bene. 
Johnson's been warring on peverty ever since :his pelitical beginnings, and he 
has made himself plenty rich in the precess, He's a creok and a grafter and if 
he. don't like that charge let him challenge me te preve it. I'd sure leve the 
chance. What I'm getting at is this, Ven't fall fer any catch phrases and big 
handouts. Your'e right in wmting te elevate the poor peeple ef Harlem and te 
want te give them a better break, but meney alene will never cure the preblem 
or only a fraction of it. It's people that wilt de it, people yeu hear? People 
that arent afraid to dump their garbage right in front of City Hall when the 
Mayor fails to get the sanitation Dept. to clear it out. Peeple that are ready 
to go to jail if they don't get their just demands, people that battle the 
Slumlerds on their own terms by making sure te vete eut the judges 
and politicians whe keep the slumlerds in pewer; people whe make it knewn that 
they wort pay taxés to keep such a cerrupt regime in pewer; Peeple whe will car 
ry the Gilligan case right up te the Supreme Court and the President if necess- 
ary; people who make up their minds te remove graft taking ceps and Mayors and 
Deputy Mayors. There's the cause of yeur negre ghette and yeur negre injustices, 
a crooked,lying, Mayer whe doesn't give a heet about justice, Yeu either get 


rid of him or if you can't do that, Harlem Mayer, but until 
he goes, the ghette will always exist. His indifference te clean streets will 


Make Harlem and all ether poor communities continue te leok like slums, His 


indifference te justice will continue to keep the slumlerds geing and yeu know 
it, and it will keep brutal ceps on-the ferce tee,and yeu knew it. His lust te 
make New Yerk workers the highest paid in the world will continue te put poor 
negroes out of work, and his retten example of crime and graft in the highest 
city effice is an invitation for New Yorkers all ever to follew his lead which 
eventually leads into a killer stalking the streets. What de yeu need a lenghty 
dissertation on how much ef a pheney he iS? I can de it yeu know, All the 
things he stands for breeds slums; Keep Wagner and you keep slums, Get rid of 
him and you get rid of slums, It's just that simeple. Wagner belongs in jail. 
First declare war on Wagner and make sure he gets te where he belengs. Thea 
we'll tackle the battle on poverty the right way----with the right peeple, OK? 

The next point is housing. Yeu have te ask yourself first, which is mere 
important for negroes, integrated heusing er decent housing¢ The fact is that 
the negroe will never be accepted by the white cemmunity as leng as the white 
community is able to loek at Harlem and see it as a slum. He fears that by let- 
ting the negree into his cemmunity, he may let in a new negre slum. Se the job 
ef cleaning up Harlem comes first. Sure it's a big job. But you're a big man 
and as such,can do a big’ job. Forget about that now. 4ssume that after 3 hard 
months you have finally straightened out the attic (the Harlem community). You 
have thrown out the dope pushers, the slumlerds, and yeu've applied the whip te 
the City agencies that have heretofere ignered your preblems, Harlem is new 
shining, and whjtes begin te see this. Will the negro new be accepted in the 
white community¢ The answer is ne, not fully, because many whites will be a bit 
afraid, not just of one er 2 negrees, but of being rreundec antual : 

y I'm thinking. Diitteren 


negroes, I may be wreng on this, but here's the wa 
races in different neighborhoods has always been an accepted thing. After all, 


God made the world that way so it must be preper. I know it fora fact that as 


, an Italian, i have always felt more at heme with Italians. Mind you it's not 
that 1 ceuldn't leve any non-Italians as much as I do an [talian. But it's 
just that the commen interests and backreunds makes me better equipped te get 
along with Italians, Actually theugh, this isn't © true of me now,for nowadays 
i fe@l as theugh I should belong te everyene of all races and creeds that would 
have me as a freind, But of Italians less mature than myself (if I may des- 
cribe myself in that way) these would much rather live with their own, and if 
you had a previeusly all Italian neighberheod that was suddenly invaded by 
anyene of another Fax race, be it negroes or Irish or whatever, I am sure you 
ceuld understand their resentment (the eriginal Italians). And it is true aléoe 
ameng a let ef negrees whe would prefer te stay with their own, What I'm getting 
at is this. There is ample eppertunity fer negroes and whites te cress paths 

. and mix in our seciety witheut trying te integrate neighberhoods ‘and schools. 
This iS net an area ef injustice. It should net receive tee much attention in 
the civil rights struggle. Yeur first cencern has to be with the injustices 
that lead te racial strife. Yeur first cencern sheauld be with ractal peace, 
and I'm heginning to learn new that racial peace can best be acheived when 
there is ne attempt te mix the races deliberately to acheive a so called ba- 
lance, Neither de I say that we sheuld de as they do in the south and deli- 
berately segregate the races by ferce, the eppesite to what we are doing in 
New Yerk, Forget abeut the Supreme Court fer now. Forget about the whole U,S. 
govt and the City and State Gevt. We're building the whole thing anew here, 
right? Since races get aleng better ameng emSelives an se of their own 
race, then legic tells us that it is wrong te deliberately try to mix races, 
This is cenducive te racial peace, hence good as St. Thomas would say, If on 
the other hand a.negre should want te try to mix, not te create unrest, but 
Say to try te make whité freinds,what should be the view ef seciety's besses 
at large (eur next Mayor and Geverner fer instance) 7 They should encourage 
negro leaders te make sure that that negre is a better than average negro, 1 


don't mean by this a richer er smarter negro, but a negro that_knows hew te 
rled his way 


take the reughk times, ene who won't run at the first insult , 
in a strange community. Alse the cemmunity chesen to be moved inte by the ne- 
gre Sheuld be a_bet ss neighberheod, and preferrably one that is already 


integrated in an ethnic sense, se that there will be less danger of the feeling 
getting around that someone is trying te break up the nice Italian or Irish 
clique er whatever it is. In ether words, you have te be selective and wise 
about this business of integrating communities and not just ge areund with a 
chip en yeur shoulder whenever yeu see a community that seems lilly white to 
you. In attempting to place a negre im a white cemmunity, you wk sheuld try to 
be pelite te the peeple and try te sell them on their new neighbor and hepe 
that the negre you intreduce te the new white community will really make the 
right impression. Abeve all, yeu musn't appreach this thing with the attitude 
that “this neighberheed is geing te be integrated wether it likes it or not". 
I see that attitude too eften with many negre leaders and’ it's wrong, very 
much se. Xemember the goal----racial peace, Keep that first in mm mind, 

In the w schools it's pretty much the same thing. I used te think other- 
wise, I'll admit. I used te think that if we can get racial peace rooted in 
the.early days, that the battle is ever later on. But 1 know now hew wrong I 
was, You.see, I drive a scheel bus and on it are 11 kids, 3 negroe boys and 
8 mixed white beys and girls. I realize now that an integrated scheol system 
may even de more harm than geod. Fer yeu see kids can get pretty wild. And 
wether they are negre er white, when they get wild, they must be punished, 
and when they fight they have to get wallepped by their teacher or driver, 
wheever it is. Yet if I was te really give one of these negre youths the whip- 
ping that he needs, I'm sure that not enly his father would be after my hide, 
but that it might even: start a race riot. On the other hand,take a typical 
exchange between a white and negre yeungster; WHITE BOY: GivVe me my candy 
back. ME: What did I tell you brats abeut eating on the bus? NEGRO BOY: That 
candy was on the fleor when I feund it. WHITE BOY: Yeu black crook. NEGRO BOY: 
Shut up yeu white guinea pigf And se it gees Jim. Kids are too wild. Integra- 
ting schools by ferce weuld only cempound the preblems fer both races. On the 
other hand if we wait till the kids get older before we integrate themzanummx 
at jobs, when they are more mature and less prone te argue ever petty things, 


y 


¥ enw , 
tke ere chances for better racial adjustment is improved. Likewise with the 
schools as well as with the negre community, the answer to negre preblems is 


t de the negro Community altogether---scheols as well as housing, Tell 
the Foard of Ed to save the money they spend on bussing ‘and spend it instead 
on upgrading negro schools, Let integration b¥ bussing be a voluntary thing. 
i can't repeat that enough. Remember the geal----racial peaae. ae 

New I want to start patting you on the back a bit. Cooling eff the den- 
onstrations unless it's for something very important----that's real smaxk 
Smart indeed. Don't = discount that white backlash theugh. When the white cem- 
munity starts getting hurt by the wkk things the negre does, then you'll see a 
real white bdcklash. In the past yeur demonstratiens have enly been aimed at 
the guilty. You've wanted them punished and have found instead a City adminis- 
tration that doesn't give a dam, Se, why bat your head against a brick wall? 


The thing to do 15 —te_fet_rid ef that City Administration. Pray hard eneugh and 
get up the will to fight and the job iS as food as dene. Meanwhile try instead 


to reward the worthy peeple whe have given negrees goed jebs and a better way 
of life. Show them your gratitude and punish the guilty indirectly. Buy in ‘en- 
kers, New Jersey and Nassau and don't give them in the City Administratien a 
dime of your taxes, Get into Pelitics and don't give Wagner and “eckerfeller 

an ounce of your support. Fight them every step of the way. You've get the right 
idea in forming new unions and inviting whites in. You've got a newspaper strile 
and a bus strike coming up soon and prebably a let more. Form new laber unions 
in all these feilds, especially in the unien feilds that discriminate,and let 
your unions do the job for cheaper so that the men will get work and the city 
and state and private firms will be tempted te perform mere werk (having the 
money to pay) and hence more peeple will KK be put te werk. I'll be glad to 
bust up a strike in any one of these feilds and £&xexzakxsame I've get some 
fists of my ewn to threw back at any punks that try te rough me up as I ge thru 
a strike line. I figure I'Ll % have to de all the fighting ef my ow what with 
the kind of cops yeu have in this tewn, I want te read my newspapers next year, 
and I'll be glad to jein any new strike busting newspaper union that's fermed 
to exercise that right. 1 alse like the old price ef-2 cents a paper even theugh 
our present money hungry newspaper union leaders have ether ideas. Den't werry 
about &kak the fact that Stanley Lewell iS against you on this business ef bat- 
tling the unions that discrim nate for jobs. Just make sure that the new uniens 
you form are made of stern stuff and ready te handle any and all that come at 
them without help frem the cops. Like I said, I'm particularly interested in 


th strike busti wSpaper union, I! read rke fan th Daily News 
e new ike busting newSpaper union. I've already wo d a e Daily New 


before,and I learn fast, and I'm not half as greedy as ; ree... 
Th getting into politics, you negroes sheuld easily be able te take a 
large share of the white votes, but if yeu want te win, you've ge 1t 
into new issues and new feilds 13 rei inflatien, cemmunism, and 
above all, treason. tead that beek by Jehn Stermer "Nene Dare Call it Treason". 
Goldwater aS much as repudiated that book, but it's Still a best seller. The 
country wants to know about treason and they surely aren't getting much help 
from the FBI. Any man well versed in the communist menace in America and whe 
dares to call it for whet it is in an election year is a sure winner, I don't 
care what his race or religion is.The country wants that type of leader, Keep 
those reds out of your CORE group toe. Take a good look areund.yeu. The, beek 
by E.G. Hoover called Masters of Deceit is alse a great one on alerting us to 
the dangers of communism, Byt that boek wy was written in the days when Hoover 
was one of the good guys. Now it appears that he has himself beceme one of the 
deceivers. Don't you beleive that Warren Report er anything yeu get from the 


aa 


_&RK FBI on that Kennedy Assassination. I'll venture to say, that for every page 


of truth contained in the Warren Report, you have another 1 page of lies and 2 
pages of concealed information that Warren & Ce. don't want us to know, Here 
are some facts I will state categorically now that I know te be true, each ef 
which has been denied by the Commission 1) The Communist un@erground planned 
the crime 2)There were 2 assassina, not one 3)neither one of these assassins 
was Oswald 4)There were 2 Oswald's, the real Oswald being still alive 5)Ruby 
had a communist backround and was linked with one of the 2 Oswalds,probably the 
phoney one. 6)Ruby was ordered by the reds to kill the captured Oswald and used 


5) his influence with the police to effect that killing. 6)At least one Pelice- 
man is involved in the plot and pessibly mere. 7)Beth Ruby and Oswald were 


paid CIA agents and were ready to be arrested in the k 


attem- 


pted killing of Gen. Walker when good old Bobby Kennedy then of the Justice 
Dept. freed the budding assassSina so that they could later go on to plot the 
life of JFK. 
I have clippings and all serts of data to back up those charges too, but 
the liars that run our gevernment think they can just mow down little guys 
like myself rather than give us a hearing. They don't dare air these charges 
before the & nation as a court of law brings beth sides tegether to present 
their case to an impartial jury. I guess the only justice Jolmson wants is a 
hangman's noose for himself, And maybe that's the only way te teach these 
fools a lesson, But for my part, the lie has had it's day and the liars too. 
What the nation decides to do with them is not going to be ms my problem, but 
befere Johnson stops me from getting the truth to the nation, he going to 


ave to nang me first. It's either me or him new. He's chosen sides and So 
have I an ight to the finish, I don't get taken prisoner. 


(aX 


P.S.- Keep battling in Mississippi. That boil has come to a head now in 


Mississippi and we have to bust it and let all that hate come out. 
Get your best men to go down there, men ready to die. Yon't look 

for kamksxkea Govt. troops which would only bring on a new civil 
war, Resign yourselves to take it on the chin, Mississippi has a 
deep grudge going back te Civil War days and to the march of Gen, 
Sherman. I guess they need to plunder some northerners to even the 
score, I'd like to join you there Jim, but I know I have other 
things to de before I can get on to that business, If I had toe go 
dewn there to Mississppi te be persecuted with you other integrag- 
tionists and fighters for equal rights, 1 would rather do it as an | 
important person for then it would count _ more, Meanwhile try to get 
Some of these X gallant and vehement pre-civil rights politicians 
to join you down thete that xfxkkx is if they don't mind foregoing 
some of their many congressional privileges for the glory of getting 
roughed up in the effort to get negroes registered to vote in a free 
country. I'm sure teo that the fallen Sen, Keating is ever so an- 
Xious to really be of service te the nation as a citizen, Lets also 
see if Pres. Jolmson and his teammate have some of their own bodies 
to offer for the cause of integration or if they would rather see 
the bodies of young soldiers and Mississipians fall te the dust in- 
stead. Heed these words Jimj & Sending troops there would only bring 
on a civil war and whites all over the nation wouid hate negroes more 
than ever if that ever happened, We've got to bust that boil with 
Christian troops, armed with a prayer or a Fuaa rosary. Then the hate 
will all come out and the nation will be whole again and we can all 
be proud of those Mississippi Christian soldiers for uniting the na- 
tion in a rkm time of crisis, Don't let Johnson send a single troop 
dewn to Mississippi, unless he wants te lead that army and unless it's 
an Army without guns, | 


December 2, 1964 


Mr. Harold Staley 

25 West 132nd Street 

New York, New York 10037 
Dear Harold: 


Thank you for your letters of November 1 and 27 and your 
generous contribution - I appreciate it. 


Sorry to hear of your troubles here in New York, but am 
glad you had a relaxing vacatéan in-$gvema.S 42207774 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer, 
National Director 


JF /m 


December 2, 1964 


Mr. Harold Staley 

25 West 132nd Street 

New York, New York 10037 
Dear Harold: 


Thank you for your letters of November 1 and 27 and your 
generous contribution - I appreciate it. 


Sorry to hear of your troubles here in New York, but am 
glad you had a relaxing vacatéon in @gema. Sicanrral >» 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer, 
National Director 


JF/m 
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December 2, 1964 


Reverend Russell Jack Ballard 
1207 Kemp Boulevard 
Wichita Falls, Wexas 


Dear Mr. Ballard: 


Thank you very much for your letter of November 17th, 
addressed to Mr. Farmer. 


We are forwarding your letter to Mr. Isaac Reynolds, 
2209 Dryades Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. This is 
our Southern Regional Office, which serves the entire 
South and Southwest. 


I am afraid Mr. Farmer will not have time free for 

any more appointments while he is in Dallas; but we 
very much appreciate your interest in the civil rights 
movement, and especially your wish to form a CORE 
chapter. I am sure that Mr. Reynolds will be able to 
help you with this. 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Mutarelli 
Staff Associate 


December 2, 1964 


Mrs. John Urban 
99 Midland Avenue 
Tarrytown, New York 


Dear Mrs. Urban: 


Please accept my sincere apologies for the delay in 
replying to your letter of October 27, but my schedule 
has been extremely hectic these past weeks and I have 
been out of the office amost constantly. 


Thank you for your kind thought in offering to doing: 
portrait, but as a matter of fact, I have just finished 
sitting for a portrait and simply will not have time to 
give in the near future. 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer, 
National Director 


JF /m 


MRS. JOHN URBAN 
99 MIDLAND AVENUE 


TARRYTOWN, NEW YORK 
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December 2, 1964 


Mr. Theodis Hewitt 
Route 3 Box 248 
Carthage, Mississippi 


Dear Mr. Hewitt: 


Mr. Farmer is out of town at present and I 
am, therefore, writing to thank you for your letter of 
November 30. 


Your request for a car for use in your region 
has been forwarded to the Southern Regional Director, Mr. 
Richard Haley, from whoa you will be hearing shortly. 


Sincerely yours, 


Glenda Lubelsky 


Secretary to 
James Farmer 


8 


Richard Haley 


ROGER N. BALDWIN 


eS 
g 156 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Xe 
December 3, 196) 


Mr. James Farmer 
38 Park Row 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Farmer: 
May I call to your attention 
the attached memorandum and biographical material 
about Dr. William P. Brown, a colleague concerning 
whom you may have an inquiry in the not distant future? 
Sincerely yours 


ber wy dim 


/ Roger N. Baldwin 


RNB: EAL 


MEMORANDUM 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM BROWN. 


The attached biography and memorandum concerns 
the career of a colleague in setting up a study of — 
pelice administration at New York University. 


Dr. Brown, long an officer of the New York Po- 
lice Department and now professor of Public Admin- 
istration in the State University at Albany, was 
largely instrumental in developing the N Y U program 
in which I participated. 


The enclosed material will acquaint you with his 
unusual qualifications in the event that an oppcor- 
tunity offers in future for a more active post in 
New York. While Dr. Brown holds at present an im- 
portant teaching position in Albany, I understand 
that he would prefer a return to more active duty 
in New York. 


In that case it may be desirable that those 
concerned w ith police administration inrelation 
to minority problems should know his record so that 
if consulted they may have some basis for judgement. 


Roger N. Baldwin 


12-3-6), 


WILLIAM P. BROWN 
32 No. Helderberg Parkway 
Slingerlands, New York 


(518) 439-9274 


PERSONAL Born - December 31, 1918. 5'11-1/2", 190 


pounds, health excellent. Married in 1943 to 
Eleanor T. Drum, High School English teacher 
and Phi Beta Kappa graduate of Hunter College 
and Columbia University. Two children, Anne 
Marie, born 1950, and Paul William, born 1952. 


EDUCATION ~All university work was completed at New York 
University in the evening session while carrying 
full professional responsibilities and included a 
B.A. (cum laude), in Sociology (1944),a Master 
of Public Administration (1948), and a Ph.D. in 
Public Administration (1960). 


Special extended non-college training included 
graduation from the United States Navy, School 
of Electronics, Washington, D. C. (1945) and 
the National Academy of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation (1961). 


MILITARY United States Naval Reserve 1944-1946. Trained 
SERVICE as Electronic Technician; served as feature writ- 
er and reporter on service newspaper. 


EXPERIENCE 


In June of 1940, at the age of 21, I began 22 years in the New York City Police Depart- 
ment. I was a patrolman in Greenwich Village, a sergeant in Midtown Manhattan. Asa 
lieutenant I worked as a desk officer, as a supervisor of a Juvenile Aid Bureau unit and, 
finally, in the development and direction of a special graduate public administration pro- 
gram for law enforcement personnel studying at the Baruch School of the City College. 
This program included ten graduate level police courses accredited by City College, rose 
to an enrollment of 120 matriculated students and has graduated 46 master's candidates 
in the first seven years of its existence. A maximum diversity of educational opportun- 
ity for the police officer graduate students was achieved during this period by the negoti- 
ation of programs incorporating police graduate courses leading to the M.A. in Sociology, 
Labor Law, or New York Area studies. The recognition of police candidates in several 
graduate education areas not previously open to them, was also achieved. 


As a member of the executive ranks (captain or above) from July 1957 to August 1962, 
my assignments were largely of the troubleshooting variety and appear to have met with 
better than average success. Iwas a precinct commander, first in Ozone Park, then in 
the Glendale-Ridgewood precinct, when the school integration dispute developed in June 
of 1959. From there I went to the Morningside Heights precinct where 200,000 residents 
and the Morningside Heights complex of great institutions combined to make one of New 
York's busiest and most problemful areas. 


In May of 1960 I was promoted to deputy inspector and after a brief sojourn in vice and 
gambling enforcement I became the Commanding Officer of the New York City Police 
Academy. Finally in 1961 I was promoted to my final police assignment, that of inspector 
in charge of the Fourth Patrol Division in upper Mid-Manhattan. This covered the widely 
diversified areas of Spanish Harlem, Yorkville, the Silk Stocking area of the east side, 
Central Park, and one of the West Side's most difficult precincts. It was from this post 


that I retired in August of 1962. 


Immediately after leaving the Police Department, I became a professor of public admin- 
istration and Director of the Corrections Program in the newly created Graduate School 
of Public Affairs of the State University of New York. This involved the developing and 
directing of a program leading to a specialized Master of Public Administration (Cor- 
rections) degree for administrators in the fields of applied criminology (crime preven- 
tion, police, probation, parole, and institutional corrections). 


I have been an adviser and technical consultant to the National Institute of Mental Health 
in the preparation of its film, "Booked for Safekeeping", on the police handling of the 
mentally disturbed. More recently I have served as an active member of the Delinquency 
Grants Review Committee of the National Institute of Mental Health. I have also had a 
protracted consultant relationship to the National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
the New York State Moreland Commission on the ABC Law, the President's Committee 
on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime, and the International Police Academy of the 
Agency for International Development. I have served on numerous occasions as a con- 
sultant or adviser to, or lecturer for, Federal, state, or local agencies as well as edu- 
cational institutions, and private agencies or groups concerned with academic or opera- 
tional problems in the administration of criminal justice. 


CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE AND POLIC E-MINORITY RELATIONS 


I have spoken widély on police-minority group relations and have served since its creation 
as a member of the National Council of Advisors on Police-Community Relations of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. My 1962 paper, The Police and Community 
Conflict, which was published by the NCCJ, has been used as police executive training 
material throughout the country. It has just been reprinted in the journal * Police”. 


As the continuing adviser to the New York University Graduate School of Public Adminis- 
tration in its Police-Civil Rights Program, under the Robert Marshall Civil Liberties 
Trust Grants, I have worked toward the development of practical means for improving 
police observance of civil rights. As such I developed and then directed in February of 
1962 a one-week conference under the sponsorship of the Graduate School of Public Ad- 
ministration of New York University on ''The Challenge of Desegregation for the Ameri- 
can Police Executive". This conference was attended by 25 top police executives from 
cities having serious desegregation problems. Nineteen states and the District of Col- 
umbia were represented. The meeting resulted in a statement of principles agreed to by 
all of the participants which is presently being used for developing greater common under- 
standing in this difficult area. A second conference on a still wider theme, '’The Challenge 
of Civil Disobedience to the American Police Executive", was given in March of 1963 


with equally impressive results. 


I have also had considerable practical experience with minority group problems. When 
in June of 1962 the school integration dispute flared up in the Ridgewood-Glendale area 
of Queens, I was placed in command of that precinct and planned and directed the police 
operations during the next few critical months. This included the development of a 
positive role in putting together community and professional agencies and was widely 
acclaimed. The executive secretary of the Brooklyn Division of the Protestant Council 
of the City of New York wrote: 


"Captain Brown's complete integrity, careful and yet relaxed approach 
to all groups involved, his complete knowledge of the entire situation, 
geographically and sociologically, and his relationship to all the groups 
concerned, was one of the outstanding factors in causing this delicate 
situation to be resolved in such a favorable manner." 


Just prior to the Ridgewood-Glendale incident I had served as an adviser to the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico and to the Puerto Rican Police on the revision of the police training 


program. 


When I assumed responsibility for the Fourth Division in June of 1961, I acquired a 
number of areas including ‘Spanish Harlem" and some sections of the West Side which 
had a heavy Puerto Rican population, and were experiencing severe community prob- 
lems of this organization. I worked extensively with Puerto Rican and Negro community 
leaders in this period and was instrumental in setting up the meeting of all the Puerto 
Rican organizations in New York City with the police at which time recruitment activi- 
ties among the Puerto Rican youths were explored and subsequently developed, and at 
which a heretofore unprecedented confrontation of police and Puerto Rican groups' 
viewpoint was affected with very positive results. 


Miss Sandra C. Hart 
6150 Lindo Pasee #11882 
San Diego, California 


Dear Miss Hart, 


Mr, Farmer has asked me to reply to your 


letter, 
As you know, CORE was organized in 1941 as a 


means to implement Gandhian ideas ef passive resistance in 
the context of America’s race problems, I trust that the 
enclosed pamphlets will be of interest to you. 


Sincerely yours, 


Alan Gartner 
Enc.: THIS IS CORE, ALL ABOUT CORE, WHY DIDN*T THEY HIT BACK t 


6051 lindo Paseo #128-2 
San Diego California 92115 
November 3, 1964 


\\) 4 
Mr. James Farmer 
National CORE Headquarters 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmers: 


I am doing research on passive resistance 
and would appreciate any information or opinions 
that you might have at your disposal. 


Thank you for any consideration given 


this request. 


Yours very truly 
; J 7. | 
lp etd) \Sankea (4, Matz 


(Miss) Sandra C. Hart 


Lawrence Pe. Macrae 
313 E, 13 Street 
Pert Angeles, Washington 


Vear Mr, Macrae, 
Mr, Frmer has asked me to answer your letter, 


May I mote that the CORE "Freedom Rides," and 
211 other CORE projects are conducted in precisely the manner 
you propose e- erderly, witheut respond to provocation, and seeking 
to involve broad grasseroots support, 


I trust that the enclosed pamphlets will help 
to explain to you the nature and purpose of CORB's progran, 
and eur committment to nemeviolent direct action. 


Youts truly, 


Alan Gartner 
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Miss Joan Higby 
Box 95 ade 
Howells, N.Y. 


Dear MissHowells, 


Mr, Farmer has asked me to respond to your 
letter, The project which you classed is beginning sounds as if 
it will be one of great interest. I wish you well. I trust that 


the enclosed pamphlets will be of interest to you, | 
Also of interest will be a new book which has 


recently been published by Anthony Lewis of the New York TIMES. 
Another book which may interest you is PREEDOM RIBE by James — 
Peck which is both a hisotry of the “Freedom Rides,” and of CORE 


since its beginning in 1941. You may order a copy of FREEDOM 
RIDE for $1.00 from CORE, 


Sincerely yours, 


Alan Gartner 


Enc,: ALL ABOUT CORE, CORE GOES SLUMMING, BIRTH OF A VOTER 


November 10, 1964 


Mr, James Farmer 

National Director of ©. O. R. E. 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Sir: 


The sixth period English class of the 
Middletown High School, Middletown, New York 
is indulged in a project. This project pertains 
to the History of Segregation from 1955 to the 
present day. 


Do you have any information on this subject? 
If so, could you please send it to me, 


Your help in this matter will greatly be 
appreciated, Thank you very much for your time. 


Sincerely yours, 

y, 6 
oan ) 

Joan Higby 

Box 95 

Howells, New York 


Miss Jessica Jaffe 
6035 Broadway 
Riverdale 71, NY 


Dear Miss, Jaffe, 


Mr, Frmer has asked me to answer your letter, 
I must beg your apology for eur being so tardy; unfortunately 
many requests for materials had been put aside, 

Iam enclosing several pamphlets which I 


trust will be of assistance to you, 
Once again, my apologies for our negligence. 


Yours truly, 


Alan Gartner 
Enc: ALL ABOUT CORE, THIS IS CORE, BIRTH OF A VOTER 


6035 Broadway 
Riverdale 71 , Néw Yor 
November 12 , 196) 


/ Me James Farmer 
ie Core 
38 Park Row 


New York 38, New York. gy , we 


Dear sir; 


I am attending the 8th grade at Riverdale Junior Hig h School 11 , in 
the Bronmz, In my Social Studies class we -re studying about " THE NEGROES 


STRUGGLE FOR CIVIL RIGHTS ", My topic is "what are the Negroes goals". 
I was wondering if you could send m-e a letter s*aying whet your 
doing and how vouare going about to get negroes the same rights as gwhites 


have ¢ Whgat are your goals ? | c 
If youean do this could send it on or before NOVEMEB ER 21 , 196k, e 
My address is; / 


MISS JESSICA JAFFE a ena 
6035 BROADWAY. 
RIVERDALE 71, NEW YORK 

T hank you, 


“Sincerely yours, 


Jessic a Jaffe 
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10 December 1964 


Mr. William Alexander 
141 South Sherman Street 


Spokane, Washington 
Dear Mr. Alexander: 


The letter written by a friend of yours to Mr. Farmer 
arrived this morning. CORE cannot help you directly, 
since we do not have a CORE chapter in Spokane, but we 
have sent your letter to Mr. James Sims, chairman of the 
local branch of the NAACP in Spokane. 


I am sure thet Mr. Sims will be in touch with you shortly 
to let you know what he can do to assist you. If you do 
not hear from him within a few days, perhaps you might call 


him to make sure that he has received our correspondence. 
I hope that you will soon be able to see your way clear out 
of this most inconvenient and unfair situation. 


Sincerely yours, 


1h December 1964 


Miss Linda Fischer 
1251 Northwest Conklin 
Grants Pass, Oreson 


Dear Miss Conklin: 
Thank you for your letter of inquiry of December 6. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Farmer is so often out of town 
that he is unable to answer your letterz However, we 
have enclosed literature ziving information on CORE 
@mits work in the Freedom Movement. 


Perhaps the Comnfmity Relations Service of the U.S. 
Department of Commercer in Washington, D.C. is able 
to answer any questions your may have concernin: the 
Public Accomodations section of the Civil Rights Bill. 


Best of luck in your research and your endeavors to 
nersuace your friends of the equality of men. 


Yours truly, 


lane Perdue 
Secretary to 
Gordon R. Carey 


Us December 1964 


Congress of Racial Equality 
Rt. 35 Box aus 


@arthage, Mississippi 
Dear MissHHerwitt: 


This morning when your letter arrived we checked with 
Bookkeeping and found that we do not have your name 
listed on our payroll. Please write Mr. Richard Haley 
in New Orleans about this most uggent problem. His 
address is 2209 Dryades Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
I am sure that he leek inte your problem as quickly 
can ) 


inconvenience you have been 
and hope that you will soon be receiving your 
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November 17, 1964 


Mr. Harold Stayley 
25 West 132nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10037 


Dear Harold, 


Thanks for your letter of Novemberl6th. I was glad to 
hear from you. 


I appreciate your letting tke know about the incidents 
of Manhattan Center and the garage. Unfortunately, 
these things do occur occasionally; it simply indicates 
how far we still have to go. I admire your spirit; 
keep it up: 


Sincerely, 


James Farmer 
National Director 
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THIS IS A RECEIPT OF PARKING CHARGES 


DATE 


VOID UNLESS STATION NAME 
IS INSERTED BELOW: ,- 
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November 17, 1964 


Mr. Victor Navasky 
Monocle Magazine 
Suite 702 

80 Fifth Avenue 
New York 1l, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Navasky: 

Thank you very much for your note of October 19th and 
the enclosed copy of "Monocle Magazine". I enjoyed 
reading the article, “White Moderates for Militant 
Non-Action". | 


Sincerely, 


James Farmer 
National Director 


Monocle Magazine / The Outsider’s Newsletter “In the land of the blind the one-eyed 1s king” 


October 19, 1964 


Mr. Jim Farmer 
 O.R-.s 

39S Park Row 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Jim Farmer: 


A. new organization, "White Moderates for Militant Non- 
Action" whose slogan is "Freedom Soon:"' is reported on 
pace & of the enclosed Monocle. 


Sincerely, 


e 
Le e ‘te I ae, At “ I 
Victor Navasky | 


x ‘ed 
VN , b be 


encl. 


Suite 702, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York, ALgonquin 5-5750 


November 18, 1964 


Mise Beryl G. Slocum 
Radcliffe College 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Dear Miss Slocum: 


Thank you for your letter of November 16, with 


the copy of the review of my speech. I very much enjoyed 
reading it. 


Sincerely youss, 


James Farmer, 
National Director 


J? /m 


November 16, 1964 


ee 


% 
> 


Sin: 
This editonial/neview of your speech given at MIT 
on November 1724h, paepaned fon the Harvard (arimson, J 
thought might interest you. I'M not sure when it will 
be published. Jz was a pleasure and priviledge to hear 
you speak. | 
Veny sincerely, 
Sanh Locus — 
Beryl G.: Slocum 
Radcliffe (oLlege 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


November 19, 1964 


Mr. Jack D. Berman 
Jack D. Berman Co. 
673 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10012 


Dear Mr. Berman: 


Your note of November 17th, which was addressed to 
Mr. Farmer, has been referred to me. 


In reference to the article of November 15th concerning 
the questioning of 250 Negroes in the hunt for the rapist, 
I would like to state that we think it is criminal that 
the society reacts in this way to a crime of this nature 
when the alleged attacker is a Negro. We doubt very mech 
that, if the assailant had been white, there would have 
been so many arrests and so many men picked up for 
questioning. It is reminiscent of past instances in other 
cities where Negroes have been arrested wholesale when a 
crime was reported to have been committed by a Negro. 


I am enclosing the New York Times article as you requested. 


Sincerely yours, 


Gordon R. Carey 
Assistant to the 
National Director 


GRC : NM 
Enclosure 


q oe 
P ablic Keli hion: yor 3° 


JACK D. BERMAN CO., 673 Broadway, New York 10012, N. Y. 
OR 4-6300 EXT. 639 


November 17, 196 


Dear Mr, Farmer: 


I would be interested in learning your views of 


the enclosed newspaper article. 


Would you be good enough to return the article 


with the letter you send me? 


Thank you, 
incerely, 
)D. a 
Jack D. Berman 
JDBissy 


ee ee 


| aa 


November 25, 1964 


The Honorable Louis J. Lefkowitz 
Attorney General 
State of New York 


80 Centre Street 
New York, New York 10013 


Dear 
Thank you very much for your letter of September 29th 


and the enclosed brief filed by your office in the case 
of Heart of Atlanta Motel, Inc. v. United States. 


It is very helpful for us to have this information for 
our legal department. 


Sincerely, 


James Farmer 
National Director 
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Dr. Mex Kreuwtzberger, Secretery 
Lee Baeck Inetitute 

129 Eest 73rd treat 

Rew York, Hew Yerk 10021 


Dear Br. Kreeutaberger: 


On Priday last week, Jeffrey Fuller of the Reply-O-Letter 
Company, acting on our behalf, arranged with Miss I Foerg, 
yeur librarian, te borrow two pictures of synagogues deo- 
treyed in Germany on that infemoue night in history knowe 

as » As he explained, we needed ona to illus- 
trate a fund-raising appeal) che Congrees of Recia) Equality 
is planning to iseue in connection with the burning and bomb- 
ing of 38 houses of worship in Miseltasippi during the susseer 
and fall of 1964. The text of the appeal letter is enclosed. 


Mies Peerg hes now written Mc. Fuller (and he hae forwerded 
her letter te me) thet -- ae I can vell understand -- we 
mast have your written permission in writing to reprodoce 
the picture of the synagogue burning {nr Gppeln (this, fo- 
cideatally, is the ene we have chosen of the twe she let 

hig beorrew. Ke is ceturning te her sow the other photogreph, 
ef the synagegue on Prinsragentenstraese in Berlin). 


Accerdingly, on behalf ef CORE and ite fight fer human dignity 
im Mieeiesippi ~~ ta which CORE etaff members Jamcs Cheney, 
Micheel Schwerner and Andrew Geodmen have given their livaee <- 
i aek thet yee ead the Leo Baeck [Inetitute grant vs pera ssiocn 
te wee the tragic phetegraph ef the synegogue buruiag in Oppelo 
We are cmmvinced {t will aid significantly in our struggle to 
brieg about the rule of law in the estate of Miseizsesippi. 


Sincerely yours, 


Janes Farmer 
BHeaticocaat Mrecte:r 


¥.8. Wa shall ef course retern the Oppelin picture when we have 
fintehed with it. 


J? t@mk 


ay. 4 = i F 
Ste i : 


Bovember 20, 1964 


Mr. Judd L. Teller 

Executive Vice-Chairman, American 
Histadrut Cultural Exchange Institute 
American Trade Union Council 

Of the National Committee for Labor Israel 
33 Bast 67th Street 

Hew York 21, New York 


Dear Mr. Teller: 


Thank you for your letter of November 4th addressed to 
Mr. Verner with the enclosed program for the Arden Bouse 
Conference. 


Mr. Farmer's paper on "Ethnic Minorities as Political 
Leverage" hes not yet been completed, and because of his 
furious schedule it is unlikely that it will be finished 
until shortly before the Conference. 


Also, it is possible that Mr. Farmer will have te go to 
Africa for three weeke just after Christmas. This trip 
weuld unfortunately nacessitate his cancelling out on 
his part in the Conference. He will not receive confire 
mation on the African trip for a few days. As soon as he 
does we will communicate with you. 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Muterelli 
Staff Asseciate 


NM: 1p 
P.S. We will send you a picture of Mr. Parmer es seon 


as we know definitely that he will be et the 
Conference. 


Pie ee epee ee 


HONORARY CHAIRMEN 


CLAUDE JODOIN 
GEORGE MEANY 
WALTER P. REUTHER 


HONORARY VICE-CHAIRMEN 


Joseph A. Beirne 
Mort Brandenburg 
Eimer Brown 
George Burdon 
John P. Burke 
James B. Carey 
Jacob Clayman 
Daniel E. Conway 
Howard Coughlin 
Joseph Curran 
Abe Feinglass 
Kari F. Feller 
Henry Fleisher 
Patrick E. Gorman 
Max Greenberg 
John J. Grogan 
C. J. Haggerty 
Paul Hall 
Phil Hannah 
George M. Harrison 
A. F. Hartung 
Al J. Hayes 
Ralph Helstein 
John F. Henning 
Sal B. Hoffmann 
Louis Hollander 
Morris lushewitz 
Joel R. Jacobson 
Joseph D. Keenan 
Herman D. Kenin 
W. P. Kennedy 
O. A. Knight 
Jack Kroll 
Thomas J. Lloyd 
Michael Mann 
Donald MacDonald 
James L. McDevitt 
David J. McDonald 
Ed. S. Miller 
Lee W. Minton 
John J. Murphy 
Vincent J. Murph 
William Polloc 
Michael J. Quill 
A. Philip Randolph 
Alex Rose 
Peter T. Schoemann 
Reuben G. Soderstrom 
James A. Suffridge 
David Sullivan 
Richard F. cao 
Ralph Wri 
Arnold S. Zande 
Norman Sohowshy 


OFFICERS 


Moe Falikman 
Chairman 


Harry Greenberg 
First Vice-Chairman 


David Siegal 
Co-Chairman 


David Gingold 
Cholrman, Nat'l Exec. Comm. 


l. H. Goldberg 
Chairman, Admin. Comm. 


Philip Lubliner 
Treasurer 


William Michelson 
Chairman, Workers’ Travel Comm. 


Nathaniel M. Minkoff 
Associate Treasurer 


Frank Brown 
Financiel Secretary 


Murray M. Kolker 
Associate Financial Sec’y 


Max Goodman 
Recording Secretary 


Gregory J. Bardacke 
Executive Director 


Maurice Spector 
Associate Director 


Emil Rosenberg 
Assistant Director 


AMERICAN TRADE UNION COUNCIL 


of the NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR LABOR ISRAEL 
33 East 67 Street ° New York 21,N. Y. ° REgent 4-6010 


Office of the 


Executive Director 


November 4, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director, CORE 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


The program for the Arden House Conference, January 15-17, 
has been completed. I am enclosing a copy. 


If possible, we would like to have some advance copy of 
your paper for circulation to the other panelists, It can 


be-as long Or as short as you desire. Eventually, it will 
be included in a volume of the addresses delivered at the 
conference. The panelists will summarize their papers 
orally (15 minutes per panelist) and there will be discus- 
sion from the floor. Could you also mail me a glossy and 
several biographical paragraphs? 


On your panel, Saturday afternoon, January 16th, Professor 
Amitai Etzioni will deal with Israel and Professor Harold 
Isaacs will discuss the African situation, 


May I add that all my associates appreciate your participa- 
tion and ask me to convey to you their profound esteen.. 


Under separate cover, I am sending you a copy of the book 
containing the papers delivered at the <Seee aeeen House 
Conference, 


Sincerely ay) ae 
Judd L. Teller 


Executive Vice-Chairman, American 
Histadrut Cultural Exchange Institute 


JLT/fc 
encl, 


p.-S. i notice we have your biography, so only a glossy please. 
——— 
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Ben Cohen 
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Harry Dordick 
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Max Federman 
Harry Fisher 
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Joseph Applebaum 
Henry B. Anderson 
Morris Arber 
Charles Aronsky 
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Isidore Beiner ~ 
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Nicholas M. Blassie 
Harry Block 
Hyman Blumberg 
Frank C. Bodie 
Marvin E. Brickson 
H. S. Hank Brown 
Roy M. Brown 
Denis M. Burke 
John Callahan 
George A. Cavender 
Abe Chatman 
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Jack Cohen 

Harry Conn 

Eimer F. Cope 
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Samuel Dobbins 
Abe Doigen 

Ray F. Dryer 
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Ben Fischer 
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AMERICAN TRADE UNION COUNCIL 
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Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 @ark Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I was very happy to hear from Greg Bardacke that 
you would consider our invitation to participate 
in the conference on acculturation and social 

integration at Arden House, January 15-17, 1965. 


I am enclosing a copy of the original invitation 
which contains more details, 


Office of the 


Executive Director 


I shall appreciate hearing from you at your earliest 


convenience, 
Chae y 
Judd L. Teller, Director 
Dept. of Education & Seminars 
JLI/fc 
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Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, N. Y. 


Dear Jim: | a 


Judd Teller wrote you a letter on May 12 inviting you 

to be a participant at our forthcoming conference on 
"The Free World and the New Nations” January 15-17, 1965 
at Arden House. aca be 


Just. a personal note urging you to accept. I believe 
that these conferences are most worthwhile. You would, 
of course, add tremendously to the prestige of the con- 
ference. 


We are publishing the proceedings of our first Arden 
House conference and are doing so on the forthcoming 
one. This will enable us to reach a much wider audience. 


I do hope that you will find time in your very busy 
schedule to be with us. 


Best personal regards. 


Cordially, 


GJB/fg cossecy SCAN 
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October 15, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director, CORE 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Thank you very much for your letter of October 13th 
and for your suggestion of alternate dates. Since 


we cannot switch the subject of the session “Ethnic 


minorities as political leverage," we would very much 
appreciate it if you would accept to participate in a 
session on “The interaction of customs and mores," 

which will deal with the traditions of American minorities 
and their influence upon and absorption into the majority 
culture. Other panelists at this session will be: 
professor Amitai Etzioni, Columbia University, who will 
discuss the condition in Israel, and professor Harold 


Isaacs, M.I.T., who will discuss the condition in the 


new African states. I know that your contribution to 
this discussion would be most stimulating and we are 
very eager for your consent. 


We would also appreciate it if you could be with us 


from the start of the conference on January 15th in 


the evening through the Saturday afternoon session. 


Sincerely yours, 


Die Sle. 


Judd L. Teller, Executive Vice-Chairman 


American Histadrut Cultural Exchange Institute 
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Herman Finkelstein Alex S. Miller Arthur J. Turner 
Les Finnegan Saul Miller _ Sam Twedell 

Ben Fischer E. Howard Molisani Herbert Weinstein 
Thomas Fiavell Jacob Morgenstern David Weisman 
Murray Fleshner C. P. Neal Benjamin Weiss 
Joshua Fogel Hyman Nemser E. H. Williams 
Dominic Fornaro E. P. O'Neal Nat Windman 
Samuel H. Friedman Robert A. Olson Frenk Winn 


NATIONAL OFFICERS, NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR LABOR ISRAEL 


Joseph Schlossberg Rabbi Jacob J. Weinstein Dr. Sol Stein 
President National Ciairman Not’! Exec. Director 
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Mr. William Oswalt, Manager 
Dayton Accounting Department 
U.S. NBWS & WORLD REPORT 

435 Parker Avenue 
Dayton, Ohic 45401 


Dear Mr. Oswalt: 


eee 
are - 
Rk ad 

‘« 


This is to let you know that Mr. Varnes has never requested 

_@ subscription to U.S. NEW WORLI ORE. If you received 
a subscription order it was an untlthorize For 

this reason we have not paid the $3.37 bill you have sent 

Us. 


Thank you for your attention. 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Muterelli 
Staff Associate 
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November 25, 1964 DDO 
~ MR JIM FARVERS 
» 3O7 W t2STH ST 
NEW YORK N YORK 10027 
367  W2 D83FEB6S soKE 
My ZIP Code is 
Introductory Subscription to "U.S.News & World Report"§ $3.87 


FINAL NOTICE 


USN&WR 298 


Subscription Rates: One Year $8; Two Years $13; Three Years $16 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT / CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT / 435 PARKER AVENUE / DAYTON, OHIO 45401 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT ¢ 435 PARKER AVE.e DAYTON, OHIO 45401 


Dear Subscriber: 


I am sure you understand why we now must stop 
your subscription to "U.S.News & World Report". 


Payment for your subscription order has not 
been received, according to my records. 


Your order was entered on a credit basis, as 
you instructed. The magazine has been sent to you each 
week for more than 10 weeks, with full confidence on our 
part that the obligation would be met. 


Now, lacking your reply to any of our three, 
previous reminders -- we must make this the final notice. 
Your subscription will be cancelled for non-payment, t, unless 
you send your remittance back to us immediately. 

For your convenience and speed-of-handling, 

a duplicate invoice is enclosed, and a reply envelope 
which requires no postage. 

Please use them today. 


rely ee » 


WO/DEC William ey, Atal — Manager 


Enclosures Dayton Accounting Department 


LAK Got ) ue 


Dear Mr. Vest lund: 
very much for your letter addressed to lr. 
in the civil rights movement. I em enclosing 
caré with Mr. Farmer's autograph. 


Sincerely yours, 


Hancy Muterelli 
Staff Associate 


4 
pes EW SAS 1 aN 
Be ae 


The Leader of CORE James Farmer 
New York City 
USA 


Dear Sir 


My name is Lars Vestlund and I am a boy from Sweden who is interested in 
politics. The American negroes have got a froof on the fact that their 

fight for human rights is understood and appreciated when Dr Martin Luther 
King, has got the Price of Nobel for his uutstanding work. This does not 
mean that I do not like Dr Kings work as much as yours no it is only 

the fact that he has been honored that makes me say his name because I 

think that the work of your organisation is well as important his. 

I should be very impressed if I got your autograph. Please excuse my English. 


My adress is Bergliden 6 Ektorp Sweden 


Yours Sincerely 


ra HS oY, Stl 


ee ee a a NO 
EE te  — -re  eAe enn a ed eae 


MANGER HOTEL COMPANIES 
4 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK 16,NEW YORK 1. 


JULIUS MANGER, JR. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


December 11, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director 
~ CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer, 


lt was a pleasure meeting you yesterday in 
Governor Collins! office. 


| have done a good deal of work in the past 
in desegregating public accommodations in the 
South, and In my position as Executive Vice— 
Chairman of the National Citizens! Committee for 
Community Relations | am, of course, extremely 
interested in seeing desegregation brought ti 
as speedily and as peacefully as possible. | 


You mentioned ier that some of your 
membe knew. of facilities in the South that 
were not complying ~ th the Civil Rights Law. 

| Can assuré you that it would be most helpful 
for the Community Relations Service to know the 
names of these facilities in order to be of help 
in encouraging compliance with the Law, and pre- 


venting possible future trouble. 


In closing, may | wish you a very Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year. 


Most COrennerts 
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D Y, 
\ Porter Ss argernl 


EDUCATIONAL ADVISER 
TO PARENTS AND SCHOOLS 


i! BEACON STREET EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
SARGENT’S HANDBOOKS 


pi ae Fort 


15 December 1964 


Miss Nancy Mutarelli 
CORE | | 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 
Dear Miss Mutarelli: 

Enclosed is the synopsis for the Ralph Templin book, 
Democracy fed Nonviolence. This may be taken as a general 
overview /jof the book both from standpoint of content and 
intent. Schould questions arise over matters of interpre- 
tation or organization of the introduction our telephone } 


number is LA 3-1670. 
Thank you very much. 


Sincerely yours, | 


LL. tks pos Sis wate “ 
Willis H. Truitt | 


DEMOCRACY AND NONVIOLENCE----- Ralph femplin 


Introduction 


by James Farmer 


How unioue and terrifying it is for & social historian to i — A 


speck 


with candor. Wee. tt Both democrscy end nonviolence have 


Ait 
secome Smears rhetorical game in the recent calf-decade, so much so that 


tA, 
gxentxzuamegxzeeéx the ga sigulerity of their aims,@ true ettribution of 
gore cl ei H 
their meaning in a turbulent and=-aaempeigiretc moment of history has been 


very nesrly dost. If Dr. templin's book serves no other purpose, it 


aimx succeeds, through frank and ungmbittered prose, to cenatazinecmeinep the 


ay@s ~ our domestic 
scales from our wisx@a@xzmZzx witazxanzgondxgudguastk 


@@mme 2nd foreign tragedy@ without quarter. 


Ee, 


It is simply not enough for us to say (as we all do from every pummel lectern) 
thet this is qeqnmem@@MMirex; 5 revolutionery era. How pointless it is oe 

for us to celebrste the anti-colonial surge of Africa without a searing analysis 
of what political options, democratic and otherwise, these new nations comtemplate. 


How destructive and pointless a civil rights revolution in America becomes 


. from 
without a perfallel and constructive criticism of the ee 
| 3 es... Pain, 
oe Americen Negroes seek bags redress and in which American Negroes seek to 


nn ey, 


prosper. the true intercourse of our century, 0008 Eee warx and 


hate and poverty, is ah totel dialogue that edmits tymmgmmmmibaitley thet 
Y if Ries | Noy 
democrecy hes been guupimwenmx redefined to suit weaponry and Sipe 066i, 


lobak 
20 6 ltés, > nee. 
| pr. Templin's analysis comes, unfortunstely, as a surprise. ee 


is camdror reminds me of the days immediately following the 
| Es 
thet CORE conducted in 1961. Faced with ippummmes long days 


= 


Freedom “ide 


Fe 
in #@@ Mississippi prisons, and flushed by television and newspaper citationg y 


the riders sat in their cells and tried, probably for the first time in their 


lives ,to measure the real purpose and resl meaning of their actions dnd their 


' ) \sneehanics— 
tactics. Those who mechanically "bought" the of nonviolence were stung 


by its effectiVemess and startled by the near=theology of its impect of thems 


It became, at leost for me and many others, cmmbenmnar? x not a time 
public martyrdom, but rather a contemplative moment in our lives in which the 


meme 
injunctions of Ghendhi gam acquired mshape and size---and for the first time, 


a word, nonviolence, wok the > ee academic vocabulary 
Gud, Bend Voawreal 16Sint we Yh 4 


In tais Tease, Ure gen 
isolates the word “democracy” from the lingo of the seminar}. in | 


Ar - 
decorated look, Templin finds deomcracy at its best as a flusgzzid, unstable 


entity---a pliable alternative thay dkeuxinx disintegrates as it herdens on 
> a lt 


the hems of national sovereignty. Lencc rs cy ~~, martryed by 
en Or Temghn seea 
misuse and misappropristéon is, t=tes—sewr, very much like a squeamish 


Hamlet, changing costumes to suit the scene, now soft and pudgy in the act 


haw j 
of love, now armoured d against the poisoned saber. ,If one reads L/ 


wotle ae dispodi tin mo goes 
"Deocracy and Nonviolence"® it becomes 


a primary text, a McGuffey's primer on how we musk can and must survive. 
I  _ ’ 
fs single <«xample muapxeSude@ex might suffice. 


[ After a ridgid coteah ine about the real meaning of “popular sovereignty" and 


© 


the implications of thet phrase, Templin recalls Clemenceau's injuction at the 


1919 peace conference at Versailles. "If we give up all future wars," said 


the French stateman, "we must give up our empires ahd all hope of empire.... 
oO 
peace, is very expensive." ‘thus Templin strikes Hirectly home ee usx 
pe, 
great mkx moral question of our century, if democracy truly means that 
people, not states, are soveréign, then we must abandon litersl, economicz 


g? 
and yeh re ehoree slavery. We mas surrender our rationales of “@jige lesst 


otal Ceol gone as 
evil§$ ismsm do use the current 1 
aA Phy 9 Ne nuke tee? j 


.lexicon of democracy Templin points ou 
| Wee tmosly 
: MS” of Mississippi" mmmmm« chains and murders its dissidents, so do 


ommunism and “Die 


Paolo 


Dachau and £m Budapest murder the future in Europe and Asia. Something is 


desperately wrong when freedom must mmx come by partition from ones omn 


\ ae : | 


contrymen and democracy is written into the lyrics ofNbattle 


yD ' : : } bo | 

: } Thus empmin takep ah look. A look long overdue in @ rapacious wotldg that 
a cite. phy : 

has forgotten such s implig} tic creeds as “all men are created equal" .amiyf in his 


section addressed to the a. of nonviolence, Templin provides a second, 


~ €ale' 
imperative lesson. He has 201d y GecrOYDebeadan that there is ernstive 


to nonviolence in an insurgent, violent world. Provably Wag tuportont, ic 


An . Templin's analysis of the effects of nonviolence and the permanence of its 
be 
impact. The psychology of that impact becomes, in{‘iemplin's view, essential 


to our understanding end use of the tactic. Nonviolence indeed dispells its 
antagonist, violence, through a virtual revalation of the stupidity and fxuixi 
fruitlessness of retaliation. It xmux hes 1@ng been time to strip uway the 
canards of “pride” and "self-defense" that ridkeutez have been used to ridteule 
nonviolence. Mot only an act of supreme personal courage, the application of 
nonviolence repeeeant true historic courage in its sazfZasaz reversal of the 


tide of violence that has zayagad stunned two dozen canturies. There is, 


indeed, no alternative=---just as the aspirstions of o the victims of 


violence and human enslavement are undeniabley, sammie. we 


‘along area Sot de wil a 


Mr. Salvatore Nigrone 

Treasurer 

United Italian-American League, Inc. 
233 Broadway, 

New York, N.¥..C. 10007 


Dear Mr. Nigrone: 


Thank you for your letter of November 26 and the December 
issue of the Italamerican Magazine. I found the comments 
of your Mational President, New York City Tax Commissioner 
Paul P. Rao, Jr. interesting. | 


Sincerely yours, 


PAUL P. RAO, JR. National President 


THOMAS A. AURELIO, JR. 

VINCENT BONACORSO, JR. 

JOHN M. CANNELLA, JR. 

VINCENT dePAUL LUPIANO 

MICHAEL R. SANTANGELO 

CESAR TAORMINA Vice-Presidents 


HONORARY ADVISORY BOARD 
JOSEPH P. ADDABBO.............. Congressman, N. Y. 
FELIX J. AULISI................. Justice, Supreme Court 
THOMAS A. AURELIO——Justice, Supreme Court 
CHARLES J. BECKINELLA....Justice, Supreme Court 
FRANK J. BLANGIARDO..Justice, Municipal Court 
LOUIS J. CAPOZZOLI.......Justice, Supreme Court 
SILVIO O. CONTE................... Congressman, Mass. 
MARK A. CONSTANTINO....Justice, Supreme Court 
ARMAND D’ANGELO....Commissioner, W.S., G&E 
ALBERT L. FIORILLO................. Justice, City Court 
ROLAND V. LIBONATI.................. Congressman, ili. 
VINCENT A. LUPIANO........Justice, Supreme Court 
JUVENAL MARCHISIO..Justice, Domestic Relations 
G. JOSEPH MINETTI............ Civil Aeronautics Board 
PETER W. RODINO, JR. .......:.... Congressman, N. J. 
ALEXANDER SALOTTOLO.Justice, Municipal Court 
ROBERT V. SANTANGELO......... Justice, City Court 
PAUL R. SCREVANE............ President, City Council 
JOSEPH A. SUOZZI........... Justice, Supreme Court 


ADVISORY BOARD 
VICTOR ALIPRANDO..Pres., Expert Coat Co., Inc. 
JAMES J. ANDREWS..Pres., Andrett Funreal Home 
G. BONACCOLTO, M. Dau..........002000 Opthamologist 
VINCENT BONOCORSO....Pres., V. B. Const. Co. 
EDWARD BONELLI....Pres., E. Bonelli & Sons, Inc. 
FRANK CATANIA......Pres., Catania Clothing Corp. 
D. R. COMENZO....Pres., Comenzo Securities & Co. 
PAUL CREMONA..Vice Pres., Fed. Sweets Bis. Co. 
ANGELO D’ELETTO............ Pres., Dell Clothing Co. 
C. DeSTASIO........... -Pres., Crescent DeStasio, inc. 
R. GIACOBBE............Pres., Stylecraft Clothes, Inc. 
AMEDEO GIORNO John Giorno Co. 
LEON LONARDI..Pres., Crusader Candie Co., Inc. 
ANTHONY MENAFRA, Pres. Dodge, Bay Shore inc. 
ANTHONY PETROCELLI Pres., Colon /Hall 
VINCENT PETROCELLI....Mor. Gr. N.Y. Cont. Ass‘n 
CHARLES A. RAO......Pres., Arc Electric Co., Inc. 


ANTHONY J. RUSCIANO....Rusciano & Son Corp. 
FRANCIS X. SCAFURO..Vice Pr., Bank of America 
LOUIS SCHIAVONE, Pres.,Schiavone-Bonomo Corp. 
JOSEPH TAORMINA....Pres., Taormina Cont. Corp. 
ANTHONY VISCARDI....Pres., Premier Roofing Co. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
New York County 

Victor Coccoziello.......... State Investigation Comm. 
Charles Maruca........ Cmdr., Catholic War Veterans 
Michael Orofino. Pres. Citizens Forum, Inc. 
Frank A. Visconti Professional Engineer 


Deputy County Clerk 
Dante Robilotti U. S. Marshal 
Michael J. Russo U. S. Customs Court 


Queens County 
Thomas D. DiCandia..Sec., Dept. Marine & Aviation 
Charlies Famulari............ U. S. Cus. Columbia Ass‘n 
Americo Schiavone Restaurateur 
Joseph Striano—Pres., Gr. Council Columbia Ass’n 


Fred Baroni 
Frank D’Auria 
Lawrence Fariello.....Cmdr., Army & Navy Union 


Archibald Barbario 


Womdhester Gousay 
John J. Frascino....Vice Pres., 
Alfred Minervini.............. 4 Aerie Chub 


sesesece 


Joseph W. Rao, Jr. estchester County Club 
Richard Alibrandi..Vice oon Rao Electric Co., Inc. 


Connecticut 
John Rosta............ Vice Pres., Arc Electric Co., Inc. 
Sylvan Tizien........ Pres., Consulting Engineer Firm 


Rocky Marcia Undefeated Heavyweight Champ 
os Nno.... sik 


Louis Educato Deputy Prosecutor 


New Jersey 
Vincent Lolordo........Prof., New York Law School 
Phil Rizzuto Sportscaster 


Virginia 
Salvatore D’‘Amico..Asst., U.S. Senate Sub-Comm. 


Samuel J. Vassallo Textiles . 


Industrial Consultant 
Seattie University 


w 
Michael A. Rivisto 
Dr. Paul A. Volpe............ Dean, 


United Italian-American League, Inc. 


(ORGANIZED 1915) 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10007 


Suite 201 


ES 168 


November 22, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer, 
National Director 
C6éngress of Racial Equality 


38 Park Row 


New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


WOrth 4-8866 


SALVATORE NIGRONE 


T 
ROCCO J. NATALE 
Ass’t Treasurer 


FRANK CARUSO 


Executive 
NICHOLAS FERRIGNO 


AUGUSTIN J. SAN FILIPPO 
General Counsel 


Enclosed herewith you will find, with 


our compliments, the December issue of the 


Italamerican Magazine. 


We once again refer you 


Secretary 


to the article written by our National President, 


New York City Tax Commissioner Paul P. Rao, Jr. 


I remain 


SN: bi 
Enc. 


Very truly yours, 
i: 


Salvatore Nigrorie 


é Treasurer 


Trusting you will find this of interest, 


Mies Lucy C. Perry 
315 N. Milledale Drive 


Bloomington, Indians 
Dear Miss Perry: 


State Department offic @ au 
ing this one. lag = ge og A 
nove Ausdiinn'Wagelde in ic hanes ealeads, Gin Waly 


in Africa, but throughout the world. 


We are hopeful that the State Depertment will move in this 
direction. 


Sincerely yours, 


Gordon R. Carey 
Assistant to the 
National Director 


Hational Director 
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Dec. 2, 1964 
1024 S,. Osage Ave., #7 
Inglewood, Calif. 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director of COBE 
New York Hdqtrs. 


Dear Sir: 


I have a new house for sale at 218 Second Street West, Tierra Verde, 
Florida, for $34,500.00 cash. There is no landscaping in; there is a $500.00 
allowance for this item, 


The house has white tile roof, terrazo floors, is of painted white 
masonry and stucco construction, and is air-conditioned, Street lights 

are in, bus transportation is provided to schools, walking distance to 
Tierra Verde shopping and "Guy Lombardo's Port-0'~-Call", Driveway is curbed 
and paved, sewers are in, 2-car attached and covered garage has automatic 


door lift, 


There is a nice entry; L-shaped living-dining area with one wall done 
in walnut effecting guest closet, bookshelves, and cabinets; kitchen and 
dining area are separated by low breakfast bar that doubles as telephone 
desk or planning area; electric kitchen has built in stove and oven, auto- 
matic dishwasher, garbage disposal--laundry space, rough plumbing and | 
electricity have been provided in garage which opens to kitchen; 3 bedrooms 
and 2 baths. The filtered swimming pool is in completely screened and deck- 
ed patio, a portion of which has gravel roof for protection from sun, 


If you are interested in purchasing this home or know of a person who 
is, you and/or he are to feel free to inspect it. No broker has an exclusive 
listing; I am prepared to pay a commission of 5% on the selling price to any 
broker who consumates a deal, Alsé, I am prepared to sell for 5% less than 
‘the above quoted price if a sale is made in which no broker's commission is 
involved, Key for inspecting interior can be secured from me, 


Approval of buyers by Tierra Verde Corp., a division of Centex Corp. of 
Dallas, Texas, is required, They haveia sales office in Tierra Verde and ap~ 
plications are available there by request in writing or person, You may use 
this letter as introduction, if you desire, Possession will be given when 
sum of selling price is deposited in an escrow at First Federal Savings and 


Loan Assn. of St. Petersburg. 
Thanking you for your consideration, I am, 
Yours truly, Pees 


(Mrs, ) Margaret B. Hidley 


P.Se--Pictures of property and Tierra Verde Advertising map are enclosed, 
Lot on which property is located is marked X, Kindly return the pictures 
and map in enclosed envelope, if not of interest to you, 
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Mr. James Farmer 
Bavional C. 0.:-R. E. Office 
pew Yorsw, N.. Y. 


November 24,196) 


nov > 0 1064 


Dear Mr. Farmer, 


I would like to take the liberty to correct an erroneous statement 

you made on the program"Issues and Answers" on November 22, You have 
apparently been grieveously misled to believe that the John Birch Society 
is a rascist organization. The society not only has Negroes in its 
membership, but it also provides an annual scholarship to a Negro student, 
Furthermogve, if any member of the gociety is found to be a rascist, his 
membership is revoked; a procedure which,to my knowledge,is practiced 

by few,if any other organizations, 


Because I am sure that a man in as responsible a position as yours 
would not want to condemn a gpoup of people on a false basis or 
deliberately mislead the public, I hope that you will consider this 

information for the future. Any confirmation or further information 
can be obtained by writing : The John Birch Society 
; Belmont 78, Massachusetts. 


In appreciation for your time, Iam 


Sincerely yours, 
fired Cobre e€ 
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Sincerely yours, 


I do hope thet this will clear 


SALEM Ae Me EB. CHURCH 


1800 Fourth Avenue North 
Nashville, Tennessee 


November 27, 1964 


Edttoral Division 
Saturday Zvening Fost 
641 Lexington Avenue 
New Y ork, Ne Ye 10062 


Dear Sire 


Ive been a reader of the Post for more than jo 
ways enjoyed your articles, on up to the dates 


Your sto by Mr, Martin Mayer, “Cores 
North Rewslt. November 4i, 1964, fe to od" shgplata oie 


However, I know not where Mr. Mayer received his information of Mr. 
James Farmer, for whom I have the deepest respect, but when he statee 
that he left the Ae Me Ee (Africtan Methodist Feptcopal ) Church, be 
cause it was a segregated chureh, Je a misrepresentation of the truth. 
I an sure Mr. Farmer knows even tf Mr. Mayer dees not know that the 

Ae Me Ee churoh:was born in the etty of Philadelphia, 1787 ae the first 
organtzed projeg¢ against segregation in the worlds 


are and I have ale 
ecte. 


The story ts well told how ‘a of seven or ef persons led by 
Richard allen walked out of St. George Methodiat chureh after bei 
asked from their knees while in the attitude of prgeyer, decause é 
the color of their skin. They vowed to organize a ehurch where all 

men regardless of the color of their ekin could worship God, the results 
of which the 4, Me EB. came into being and adopted as tte motto: “Ged 
our Father, Chriet our Redeemer, and Man our Brothers 


For the sake of more than a million 4s Me Eo 's tn America and many 

more in Africa and the Jelands of the Sea, I trust that thie etatement 

rood ee either by you of the responsible person for ywur 
ormat tone 


— Christ, 
fee By Hos 
Minister of Salem Ap Me Be Ghuroh 


LEU /vtt Coptes sent tor 
Mr. Janes Farner, "Core" 
New York, Ne Ys 


Christian Reeerder of the 
Ae My By Church 
418 8th Aves, Nashville, Tenn 
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Norman Thomas 
112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


December 17, 196) 


mr Saal 


James Farmer 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, Nive 


Dear Jim: 


That committee, which 
did such a fine job on my birthday cele- 
bration, has now handed over to me a 
great volume of letters and to read them 
is emotionally. as moving as the birthday 
reception itself. I especially appre- 
ciated hearing from you who speak not 
only individually but in behalf of organi- 
zations and publications which play so 
great a role in American life. Your 
praise is too generous but anyway it 
gives me something to live up to. 


With all good wishes, 


Sincerely yours, 


Norman Thomas 


Mrs. Mary Forsythe 
157 East 57th Street 
Hew York, New York 10022 


Dear Mrs. Forsythe: 


Thank you for your letter of December 4th, addressed to 
Mr. Farmer, which has been referred to me for reply. 


Your suggestions for implementing in the New York area 
the Montessori Method of education ere indeed timely and 
challenging. We ere especially interested in then in 
light of the new emphasis CORE is putting on rededial and 
compensatory education. The program in which CORE is 
engaged, still in an exploratory way, is not so broad as 
the Montessori Method and is directed almost exclusively 
toward the young adult illiterate and the high school 
dropout. We do not have the resources to undertake any- 
thing on a broader scale, and feel that the program you 
suggest is too comprehensive for us at the present time. 


The idea for the Do-It-Yourself Housing Project at the 
Brooklyn Naval Yard is also extremely interesting. We 
do regret that we cannot become involved in such e worth- 
while project at the present time + our commitments in 
other areas simply do not permit it. | 


We greatly appreciate your submitting the proposals te us, 
and wish you every success in your efforts to see them 
become reality. 


Sincerely yours, 


BHancy Muterelli 
Staff Associate 
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December 4, 196) og 
157 East 57th Street ; 
New York, NY 10022 i 


j 
‘ 
; 
Mr. James Farmer. : { 
National Director | 


Congress On Racial Equality 
239 West 125th Street 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I noted in one of your TV interviews that you indicated 
specific NYC plans had yet to be drawn up for presentation 
to the Federal Government for War on Poverty financing and 
you were correctly irritated with the delay. Therefore I 
am encouraged in writing you to submit an outline which 
might interest you. . involving an already elaborate & 
precise educational plan which I would recommend to your . 
investigation. I am hopeful it might serve to expedite > 
matters, and therefore it is thoughtof as OPERATION NOW: 


le Solicit for temporary but immediate use of inactive 
morning classroom space in all YWCA & YMCA facilities 
(where classes are held in the afternoon & evenings) 
as well as suitable daytime space in neighborhood 
Church recreation halls in order to begin immediately 
with Montessori Method educational classes for the 
underpriviledged 3 & K year old children. 


2. (Considering our current aid to India & Ceylon) we request 
cooperation in being sent immediately their already 
trained Montessori experts to direct these classes with 
American Student teachers to serve as helpers. There is 
a favorable rate of salary exchange to be considered here 
as well as an abundance of qualified personnel taught by 
Dr. Montessori during her nine year sanctuary in India 
in the midst of World War II. 


3. A DO-IT-YOURSELF HOUSING PROJECT at Brooklyn Naval Yard 
by unemployed (Negro) craftsmen & apprentices (chosen from 
Welfare records & unskilled youths) who would build this 
project in return for 30 year leases on the apartments 
therein. This should provide incentive, on job training 
& experience, housing & hopefully eut red tape delays. 
Apartments would be guaranteed in advance to workmen by 
lease at minimum rates which should serve as immediate 
encouragement, self-respect & dignity and hopefully 
union mastercraftsman cards to those thereby qualified. 


i. Establishment also at Brooklyn Naval Yard in existing 
buildings a Montessori 'Teen Town' which would provide — 
practical ediicational & occupational therapy for ‘drop-out! 
youngsters. The town business would include the manufacture 
of the much needed & primarily hand-made Montessori 
Educational Materials for the before mentioned schools. 


ee 


Not knowing whether you are acquainted with the Educational 
Psycology established by Dr. Maria Montessori, begun in 1907 
« e may I point out: 


1. Maria Montessori was the first meman medical student in Italy. 
2. The LONDON TIMES called her ‘the most interesting woman in 
Europe e 
3.- Her work, student & materials were admired by: 
Thomas Edison 
Doctor P. Ballard 
Alexander Graham Bell 
President Woodrow Wilson 
Margherita - Queen Mother of Italy 
4. She was invited to address the League of Nations in 1926 
5S. She received an Honorary fellowship from the Educational 
Institute of Scotland. 
6. Queen Wilhelmina of Holland conferred upon her the rank 
of Officer of Order of Orange-Nassau 
7e She held an honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
the University of Amsterdam. 


8. Her writings are only now being translated & republished 
since her work continued until her death in 1952. 


Her ingenius method precise, inexhaustibly original, educationally 
valid & successful for all children and is a complete design 

of technique, psycology & especially educational materials for 
children 2% yrs. old to 18. Her method suffered a grave set- 
back during the war in Europe when the Fascists closed her 
schools and destroyed her writings & materials while sherfound 
sanctuary in India for 9 years. What knowledge of her method 

in the U.S. survived was diluted & therefore did not demonstrate 
the potential results. The International Society is only now 
sending a few accredited teachers to us. She established a 
discipline rather than a play school based upon "unlimited 
freedom of the child to do right"™. 


If you have not yet seen an authentic Montessori School in 
operation . .« may I show you the one that my sons attend which © 
is located in the United Nations Church Building? 


Briefly, 


i: : YA 
Mrs. ry Forsythe 
MU 8-3696 
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Mr. Jerry Mintz 
Goddard College 
Plainfield, Vermont 


Dear Mr. Mintz: 


Enclosed is your manuscript, “The Philosophy of 
Juvenile Delinquency". 


I hope you will accept our sincere apologies for 
the long delay in returning this man 
you. Mr. Farmer's schedule has been much more 
hectic than usual these past few months - he has 
been in the office hardly at e11 ~ and in the 
confusion I am afraid that some important matters 
were neglected. 


Mr. Farmer asked me to thank you very auch for 
lending him the paper, which he found extremely 
interesting. 


Sincerely yours, 


nies ‘eases 
Staff Associate 


Goddard Collece 


Plainfield, Vt. 


oh 10/21/64. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


As you may remember, you borrowed a paper from me 
called "The Philosophy of Juvenile Delinquency." I hope 
you enjoyed reading it. Knowing how busy you are, I hope 
that you had the chance. But I would very. much appreciate 
it if you could return it to me as soog as possible, as I 
need it for the studyxwhich I am presently 
School Dropouts/ -*. 

If you are interested, I could forward information 


doing on High 


t+° you on the dropout study. ‘We are in the process of doing 


something quite unique: The ultimate end of the study will 
be the setting up of a self-running co-op school, run by 
the dropouts themselves. 

I hope to hear from you seon. 


Sincerely, 


2706 Lyons Avenue 
Houston, Texas 77020 : 


« Pollard: 


y of President Johnson 
have access to these 


Nancy Muterelli 
Staff Associate 
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2706 Lyons Avenue 
Houston, Texas 77020 
December 17, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 
New York City, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 
Will you please secure for me a copy of President Lyndon 


B. Johnson voting snail from his inception to Congress until 
he became our vice president. 

If there are any fees attached for this sovirhiie » Please 
notify me and I shall be happy to comply with what is needed 


for this information. 


Mr. Richard 8. Kidney 
Darvoe, Breck & MecVarland, Inc. | 
Gne Steuben Park | 


Dear Dick, | 


Sorry for the delay in responding to your letter of | | 
November 16th - my schedule has been incredibly ; 
hectic this past month and have been in the office 


hardly at ail. 


I found that by the time I had spoken with you, our 
generel cavaes! hadidiamaas uaineliake 0 tits seule 
ment with the Harry Walker agency, which precludes 
booking through another agency. Because of ay 
personal association with you, I regret very much 
that it will not be possible to be listed with you. 


I do wish you all the success in the workd, and if | 
there is anything I can do to be helpful, eside fron | 
the above matter, please let me know; I will be glad | | 
to do what I can. 


Sincerely, 


we? 


November 16, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer, National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Jim, 


It certainly was very nice to see you again in Utica last Monday night. 


It seemed like old times to me as it had been about fifteen years since I had seen 
you. I, of course, recall in the old days before you were connected with CORE, 
that you were filling regular dates for the writer and were doing an excellent job 
at the time -- you are even better today. 


&§ You will recall that I mentioned last Monday night that you could do the writer a — i 
great favor if you would allow us to list you in our new bureau for a limited amount 

of dates. Realizing that you only have a limited amount of time, we would govern 
Ourselves according to your wishes and only accept the dates that you would want 

to fill. 


At this time we are busy getting our list together and shortly we will have an an- 
nouncement in the mail. This list will only be a thumb-nail sketch of each speaker 
so if you will allow us to include you it will be of great help to us. We will work 
ont = ommission as most of the bureaus do and take care of all the ad- 
vertising. Naturally, we will try to get the highest fee for your services as possible. 
Believe you know this from past experience. | 


‘You mentioned that Harry Walker of Boston had been getting some dates for you. We 
know that Mr. Walker does not represent all of the people on his list exclusively 
so we do hope that you can see your way clear to allow us to list you. . 


: 
We will look forward to hearing from you favorably as soon as possible. | | : 


Sincerely, 
uk R 


Richard S. Kidney 


Please accept-my very best regards. 


P.S. Would you please send a glossy print 
and some biographical and subject material? 


—< .. Telephone: 315 + 732-1168 
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28 December 1964 


Mr, Farmer has asked me to return to you, as 
pequested, the material which you sent te us earlier 
in the year, | 
If there is anything further CORE can do, 
please contact us, | 


Yours in Freedom, 
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~~. } ; th TRE 27 ame 
— Millburn Township Public Schools 


POST OFFICE ADDRESS 
Junior High School MILLBURN, N. J. 


H. RICHARD CONOVER, PRINCIPAL 


TELEPHONE 
LEO D. ROONEY, VICE PRINCIPAL AREA CODE 201 


DREXEL 6-3600 


The Current Events Club 
C/o Mr. William McCermack 


Mr. James Farmer 
Natienal Director ef CORE 


Dear Mr. Farmer; 


We are a group of interested, young citizens, members of Millburn Junior 
High Scheol, Millburn, New Jersey, whe at the present time are discussing 
the tepic "The National Purpose of the United States." 


We wish to make our country a better place to live in. Perhaps there is 
little we can de, but it is a beginning on the road te accemplishment. 


The geal of our ‘purpese’ appears debatable, and the pregress of our nation 
equally so. | 


Because of this situation, we sincerely wish to knew your opinions and 
conclusions. 


The questions trying eur minds, and new being presented to you are the 
following: (Please consider them seriously and carefully. ) 


1. Dees the United States have a National Purpese? If so, in your 
epinion, what is it? : 


2. What is being done to achieve these goals? What should be 
done? 


3. What can the average citizen de to premete it? 
LL. What can we, as students, do to strengthen it? 


We would deeply appreciate and honor a personal appearance from you to hear 
your opinions and views on these matters as you are continuously in contact 
with certain branches of our National Purpose while striving for equal rights 
for all. Please consider it if it is at all possible. 


If your schedule makes it difficult or impessible for you to appear, we 
would equally welcome a letter in answer to the abeve questions. 


Respectfully, 


bf 20 Pasta 


Lee Barba | 
President of Current Events 
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THE OHIO CIVIL RIGHTS COMMISSION 


December 23, 1964 


James A. Rhodes NORTHEAST REGIONAL OFFICE 
Governos 301 Lawyers Building 


ee re | 1302 Ontario Street 
— L. Peterson 5 7 2 Cleveland, Ohio 44113 


Charles Bishop 
Roosevelt Dickey 
William Green 
_Clingan Jackson- 


Ellis L. Ross 


Executive Director 


Mr. James Farmer 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


A few weeks ago, you stated on television that CORE planned to 
become more politically active in future months. It is in 
this regard that I am writing to you. 


I am interested in learning whether or not you have developed a 
written policy statement and/or written implemental procedures 
you will subsequently employ to obtaining CORE's political 
objectives. If you have done so--and if such information is 
publicly available--I would greatly appreciate receiving same. 


If there are any charges involved, please so advise me. 


Very truly yours, 


a4 | | 4 ae (LS 
y we s2 a as t 
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29 WEST 69TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 10023 EN 2-5729 


December 29, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director, CORE 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10038 


Dear Jim, 


There is such a thing as too much conscience. Iwas so an- 
xious not to take any of your precious time with the enclosed pre- 
ject until I had interviewed everybody else I could get my hands on 
that I ended by missing you altogether. Your gain-- my less! But 

do take a glance at the outline : of the book I am now going South 
to work on. I hope you will feel that this kind of empirical job 
on the mechanics of transforming the South can be useful-- and that 
an analysis of the great mutuality of interest between Southern 
unions and Negroes, pereeived as yet by far too few of the former, 
can perform a significant educational function. At least, these 

are my objectives in embarking on wkat our friends Phil Randolph and 
Frank Graham have characterized, with gentle head-shaking, as “a 
very, very ambitious project." May the Muses take pity on me: 


Knowing how little time you can spare, I made it my business 
to get as many Southern Negro contacts as possible from Ben McLaurin, 
Phil Weightman, and Bob Carter. Still, I can't go South without 
speaking to those people whom you consider most representative of the 
aspirations of Southern Negroes. Could yeu pick out, say, ten such 

individuals-- leaders or rank-and-filers-- and send me th eir names 
and addresses? I am tackling the Upper South first-- Virginia, the 
Carolinas, and Tennessee. Would it be possible for you to drop a 
short note to a few of your key people in those states, and so noti- 
fy me? I expect to look up Floyd MeKissick early in January, and 
would be grateful for an introduction to him-- he certainly seems to 
be doing more than one man's share of transforming the “outh! If you 
can send this material to my New York address, it will be forwarded. 


Will you be in Kthe Upper South at any time during the next 
six weeks? Somehow I would feel less guilty about asking you to en- 
lighten me when you're on the road and away from the mereiless pres- 
sures of New York, which which I am all too familiar. If so, have 
your secretary send along your itinerary, and I'll try to eateh you 
on the trail. 


and my very warmest wishes for a most 


Many, many thanks, 
, can't 


productive, un-Plaquemined New Year. I know, but one can w 
one? 


With/affeetion, 


he ~ 


es Vera Rony 


HijfeS 


29 West 69th Street New York, New York 


Book Outline 


Unions, Race, and the Ideology of Poverty in the South 
(working title only) 


I. The American South -- A Specialized Economic Problem 


A. Indices of economic backwardness: population loss, short-— 
fall of jobs, low per capita income, large percentage of 
underemployed, small percentage of workforce in manufac- 
turing, low level of education, etc.. 


B. The economic status of the Southern Negro as a significant 
component of the above. 


C. Economic differences between the Upper and Deep south; and 
among the various states. 


II. Industrialization -- The Historic Panacea for Poverty 


A. Waves of industrialization after the Civil War 


1. Early campaigns by local entrepreneurs-- paternalisn, 
poor wages, working conditions, and living standards. 


2. Later campaigns by absentee owners-- exploitation of 
paternalistic tradition; poor wages, working condi- 
tions, and living standards. 


B. The current campaign to industrialize the South 


1. Plans of enlightened political and business leaders 
to eschew low-wage lures and invite only high-wage, 
rapid-growth industries. 


2. Some unpleasant realities 


Be Examples of anti-union campaigns conducted by 
newly arrived Northern firms, featuring racism, | 
threats of plant closings, and firings. 


b. Surveys of anti-union tactics used by Southern en- 
ployers in the last decade to preserve the open 
shop, in support of C. Vann Woodward's contention 
that the current industrialization is "a New South 
fraud papered over with an Old South myth." 7 


is Unionization Significant for the South? 
A. The Southern ideology of poverty-- its nature and tenacity 


1. The plantation past and paternalism 

2. The Civil War and resultant inter-class solidarity 

3. Fundamentalist religions as instruments of inter-. 
class accomodation and outlets for worker frustration. 

4. The role of race as a keystone of the ideology. 

5. The defeat of Populism-- a historic demonstration of 

the ideology at work. 


VI. 


Vil. 


Book Outline 


The role of this ideology in causing Southern labor re- 
lations to deviate from patterns normal to evolving in- 
dustrial societies, with negative consequences to the 

welfare of the region. 


Economic and Social Role of Unions in the South 


A. What effect do unions exert upon the self-respect, auto- 
nomy, wages and working conditions of Southern workers? 


B. What role do they play, as assayed in a variety of unions 
and localities, in easing the problems of integration in 
factory and community? In making them more difficult? 


C. What is their influence, through political action, upon 
the social, economic, and political policies of Southern 


states? 


D. What is the relationship between Southern unions and the 
Negro revolution? How significant in the entire Southern 
labor movement are such latter-day Populists as Claude 
Ramsey (Miss. AFL-CIO), Chester Driver (La. Packinghouse), 
Matt Lynch (Tenn. AFL-CIO)? Are they portents of the 
future or isolated mavericks? 


Conflicts within Unions Regarding the Race Question 


A. Conflicts between policies of international unions and 
those of Southern locals; conflicts within Southern locals. 


B. The role of the AFL-CIO and the state and regional bodies. 


C. Evaluation of future changes in the pattern of challenge 
and response between Southern labor groups and their 
non=-Southern parent bodies. 


Other New Elements on the Southern Industrial Relations Scene 


A. The role of government agencies-- President's Committee on 
Fair Employment, the MDTA, ARA, Anti-Poverty Act, etc. 


B. The role of progressive employers. 
C. The role of progressive clergy, intellectuals, and others. 
Conclusion: Will unions make a significant contribution to 


ending the ideology of poverty in the South? A final assess- 
ment on the basis of the evidence adduced in earlier chapters. 
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GENERAL FREDERICK COUTTS COMMISSIONER SAMUEL HEPBURN : LT. COLONEL HELEN C. WAARA, ACSW 
INTERNATIONAL LEADER TERRITORIAL COMMANDER METROPOLITAN WELFARE SECRETARY 


TELEPHONE Che Salvation Army BRIGADIER A. O. BAKER 


VICTORY 2-5566- 7 (FOUNDED IN 1865 BY WILLIAM BOOTH) DIRECTOR 


SETTLEMENT AND DAY CARE CENTER 


3053 SOUTH NORMAL AVENUE 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


Mr, James Farmer » > 
CORE yor 

48 Park Row | 

New York 38, N.Y. 


My dear Mr. Farmer, 


The children here at the Settlement are making a display of the autographs 
and pictures of prominent national and world figures which will be available . 
to the children served by this Settlement and eventually to the neighborhood 
as a whole, 2 


The children would like to obtain your autograph so they might include it 
as a part of their display. I have explained to the children that you have. 
little time for such matters but they would greatly appreciate any reply your 
kindness might allow you to make, 


DAY. CARE CENTER  -° DAY CAMPING ° GROUP WORK -° DENTAL CLINIC 
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ae | AMALGAMATED PUBLISHERS, INC. 
@ NEW YORK @ CHICAGO 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


310 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 17, N. Y. * MURRAY HILL 2-5452 


December 30, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 
Congress on Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmers: 


Amalgamated Publishers is the advertising arm 
of the Negro press. We are now preparing a presentation 
setting forth the accomplishments of the Negro press. 


In order to accomplish this, (1) we should like 
to include the fact in our presentation that you are a 
regular columnist in our press, and (2) to have you include 
on your own letterhead your comments about the value of | 
the Negro press in the Negro community and to the U.S. 


You can be sure that your permission and comments 
will be appreciated. Please let me know if this is 
agreeable to you. 


Sincerely yours, 
AMALGAMATED PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Slith, I tk 


Arthur T. Ralph 
Eastern Sales Manager 


ATRtgm 


cc: Mr. Marvin Rich 


Mr. Jay B. Cutler 
Associate Producer 
YOUTH WANTS TO KNOW 
1627 K Street, B.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Cutler: 


Mr. Farmer is very sorry for the long delay in feturn-— 


ing the phetogrephs taken during his guest appear 
Because his secretary has been ill for some time, 

great deal of the correspondence has piled up SY 
We hope that such a delajfyhas not incenvienced jou. 


Sincerely yours, 


Mancy Mutarelli 
Steff Associate 


YOUTH WANTS TO KNOW 


, 9,» 1627 K ST.,N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D, C. 
NATIONAL 8-4600 


August 28, 1964 


{ THEODORE GRANIK 
: CHAIRMAN 


Mr. James Farmer 

National Director of CORE 
38 Park Row | 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


On behalf of Theodore Granik and the entire staff, I should like 

to express our appreciation for your participation on "Youth Wants 
To Know." It was an exceptionally fine program and we have received 
many favorable comments. 


Our panel of teenagers thoroughly enjoyed their visit with you and 
all of us certainly hope that you enjoyed being on the program as 
much as we did in having you as our guest. 


As I indicated to you at the time of the program, I am enclosing a 
set of photographs which I hope you will have the time to autograph. 
We have designated for whom each picture is intended, in the event 
you may wish to personalize them. We will.be glad to forward the 
pictures on to the young people on your behalf and are enclosing a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope for your convenience in returning 
the pictures to us. 


We have enclosed an extra copy of the group picture and an audio 

tape we thought you might like to have for your personal files as a 

remembrance of your appearance on the program. There is also enclosed 

a picture of the two of us which I would be most grateful if you would 
) | autograph and return in the enclosed envelope. 


: I sincerely wish that some time in the future we may again have the 
pleasure of your company on "Youth Wants To Know.” 


Cordially, 


Jay B. Cutter 
Associate Producer 


Mr. Ken Browne 
35 East Mahoney Avenue 
Mesa, Arizona 


Dear Mr. Browne: 


I am enclosing e photograph of Mr. Parmer which he 
has autographed. 


CORE is grateful for your thoughts and words of 
support that you expressed in your letter to Mr. 
Farmer of November 28. 

Best wishes for the New Year. 


Yours very truly, 


Nancy Mutarelli 
Staff Associate 


35 East Mahoney Avenue, 
MESA 


Arizona, 
November 28, 1964 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


GREETINGS go to you and Mrs. Farmer 
from the Valley of the Sun in Arizona - hope that our . 
few lines find you both well and happy. It has been 
our intentions to write to you for such a long time. 


In years gone by, my wife and I have ; 
read and heard much about you, and we are familiar with) 
your career, your popularity, and service for CORE. | 
Mrs. Browne and I have seen you on TV — have heard 
you speak - and although we can't count you as one of 
our “personal friends", we somehow feel as though we | 
know you well. Men of your calibre are needed today 
more than ever before IF the racial problems are to | 
be solved, and such problems must disappear before | 
this country will really be great, and a model for the © 
rest of the world to view. I am in the banking | 
business and I don't just “try" to be fair - I am 
fair with everyone I come in contact with. That 
includes peoples of all races, creeds, and political 
beliefs. 


May we ask a small favor, Mr. Farmer. 
Won't you kindly sign a photo, and 
perhaps one of your personal cards for us ? Any | 
picture - small or large - would be appreciated, and 
hearing from you would make our day a happier one. 
Please be so kind. 
Very sincerely, 
PS: Tis early, but 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 
1964 to you and 
your family : 


Mr. Steven G. Barnett 
42 East 300 South 

Box 63 

Springville, Utah 84663 


Dear Mr. Barnett: 

Enclosed yourwill find an autographed picture of 
Mr. Fermer which you requested.@=I hope thet this 
is suitable for your collection of eutegraphs. 


Sincerely yours, 


Bancy Muterelli 
Staff Associate 


: gr | Steven G,Barnett 
és 42 East 300 South 


Box 63 
Springville,Utah 84663 


Dear Mr,Farmer, 
It is an honor to write to you for your autograph for my collection,The work 


that your organization,CORE,has done for the Negro citizens of this country is 
very highly commendatle,Keep up the good work,I feel that your autograph | 
merits having your autograph in my collection,I hope that you will be able to 
comply with this request.If possbble send your autograph on a photograph 

of yourself,Thank you very much, 


Sincerely yours, 


Steven G,Barnett 


BZ w.. 
hes Moe 


AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL 


U.S. CIVIL RIGHTS CAMPAIGN 


Following its consideration of the U.S. Civil Rights 
Campaign, the International Executive of AMNESTY INTERNATIONAL 
has decided to send a delegate to view and report on the 
situation prevailing in the Southern States. He will primarily 
be concerned to investigate the procedural safeguards 
available to the defence in Southern State trials involving 
negroes. 


In addition, the delegate will be asked to collect 
information on the following topics: - 


1) Facilities to assist negro defendants: - e,g, 
availability of legal aid and advice, conditions 
of bail and of remand, including the treatment of 
prisoners on remand, 


2) Prison conditions of persons active in the Civil 
Rights Campaign who have been sentenced by Southern 
State courts, 


4) Extra-judicial coercian, both by official and 
unofficial bodies, of persons identified with the 
Civil Rights campaign in the Southern States, 


4) The efficiency and efficacity of the Federal 
agencies, including the number of their personnel 
and the size of their budget, in guaranteeing 
constitutional rights to the citizens of the 
Southern States, 


All and equal under God; 
For every one He shed His precious blood; 
The days of slavery are by no means past- 

Millions had thought they were ended at last: 


Such se 

When will this fight for equal rights be won? 
Down in the Southern States there's little hope- 
Mass brutal stubborness with which to cope- | 
So many are afraid and will not fight: | 
They are resigned to be slaves for the white- 
Accepting life's crumbs, being honored maids, 
Scrubbing, digging, and learning menial trades. 
Many who dared protest have lost their lives! | 
They rest in peace: The challenge still survives- 
While others in their footsteps, firm, and true, 
Still hold a burning torch, aloft, anew. 

Among the segregated districts, schools, 

"Negroes keep out' are well-known written rules. 
‘offenders will be strictly penalised! 

"Negroes spread rare disease’ it is surmised. 
With subtle hate, the feigned polite refrain, 

"No vacancies exist today, please try again." 
Tragic despair revives the heiplessness----- 
Escape is sought, in vice and idleness; 

How can we match their strength? Are we too weak? 
The prospects of equality seem bleak; 

How best to fight? What can be done? the cry: 
Know they not mercy and goodness? We sigh: 

With lasting bravery we will be obsessed! 

We must not be discouraged and depressed; 

We have progressed, but we mist conquer more, 

We shall move forward, good things wait in store- 
O*ercoming through the groping blackened night, 
Fighting for FREEDOM, FREEDOM, glorious light:: 
We must not reverse the paths we have trod: 

Our weapons are our hope and trust in God. 


Original poem of college student, Shirley Elaine Lyle 
71 West 83rd Street 


Manhattan 


New York City 


U.S.A. 


Thank you for your letter of Merch let. You didn't miss anything 
in the press; there was no follow-up and there may not be any. 


I would very much like to talk te you privately, rather thea discuss 
thie matter in « letter. Unfortunately, I will be out of toun for 
the next twe weeks, but can arrange @ meeting for We nesday, aresban 


24, 1£ that would be convenient for you. Please call ay 
Mrs. Muterelli, to arrange a meeting. 


| re) 
In the meantime, I stand by all I said, but déé not stand by newe~- 
paper interpretation of what I said. 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer 
National Director 


EDITORIAL OFFICES 
OXFORD $°1414 


No. 25 WEST 43ap STREET 
NEW YORK, 36, N. Y. 


, 


March 1, 1965 
Dear Mr. Farmer: 

The Times of Feb,2ith quoted you as saying the murder 
of Malcolm X was "a political killing" with "igternational <x =v +9 ve s+» 
implications" and not just the result of his defection from and 
opposition to the Black Muslims, It also quoted you as saying 
Malcolm X was killed at a time when his "views were changing toward 
the mainstream of the civil rights movement." 

| By “political~international" I suppose you meant 

Cuba or Red China (or that "Progressive Political Movement" that 
seems to follow their line) - and by xy changing toward the mainstream | 
I suppose you meant meee was gmk giving up violenve and black 
racism, 

I've seen no later documentation in the press of these : 
(to me) surprising statements of yours. Did I miss something? 
(On the second, I've seen in recent months some statements by Malcolm X/ 
that were in the direction you cite — but also some that were the other 1 


waye To me he seemed to be an opportunist demagogue up to the end — 


and I was distressed to see you and Bayard Rustim attended his 
funeral — he seemed to me to represent just what you both, and I, 
have always opposed: racism and violence.) 

My curiosity is not idle - I've been a contributor to 


eo? ei 


CORE for many years ~ecause, long before ‘sdumotirmkss CORE became 
nationally famous, it appealed to me mumrexkium because of its 
combinatjan of militancy and non-violence, So I8d be grateful 
if you would tell me just why you think Malcolm X was killed for 
political-international reasons (i§and what they were) and why you 
think he was changing toward a non-racist, non-violent position 
(which, I assume, is why you and Bayard went to the funeral). 

Or maybe I missed a follow-up story in the Times or the Post, the 


I orednake 


cdonald 


papers I read regularly? 


. Yours, 
% 


Dwigh 


ours " . 
SAM eee oe, ee 


| 
be a jane Hers April 12. 1965 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Bring your group on down. Of course, we are doing pretty 
well, and making some real progress. We made the Klan 

pretty unwelcome a week ago, and Gov. Russell is doing | 
a good job obtaining equal opportunities for Negroes. | 
I doubt that it is fast enough for you. Our progress doesn't. 


always suit us either. 


. 


- 


However, keep it up on Senator Thurmond if you surely want 
to assure his election. In fact , if you come down here 
and repeat your statements Gov. Russell won't have a 
chance to beat him. 


so? Pali itbiicah 
Ww Edward Capers 
Jd%x 393 


Prreaufporrt, f.C- 


April 19, 1965 


The Reverend J. F. Harriman 
Associate for College Work 
St. Paul's Episcopal Church 
Eldridge and Walnut 
Bellingham, Washington 98225 


Dear Mr. Harriman: 


Although you said not to take the trouble to reply to 
your letter of April 9th, I do want to let you know 
how much I appreciated your kind words and gracious- 
ness 


It is good to know that in this struggle for human 
rights we have the dedication and support of friends 
like you. 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer 
National Director 


ST. PAUL’S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


ELDRIDGE AND WALNUT — BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON, 98225 
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April 19, 1965 


a. Bats F. a 


waatan oe of Public Employees 
164 Eglinton Avenue East — 
Toronto, Canada 


Dear Mr. Kitchen : 


Mr. Farmer, before leaving for Louisiana today, asked 
me wats hacig to your letter of recent date to let you 

know that he very much appreciates your concern fg 
the civil rights struggle. 


We feel that it is extremely important for individusls 
peak out on these issues, both commending those 

; eek to further equality of opportunity and criti- 

cizing instances of discrimination. 


Sincerely yours, | | 


Nancy Mutarelli } 
Administrative Department , 


HOME PHONE OFFICE PHONE 
AX 3-6862 HU 55-0784 


CC. F. KITCHEN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


CANADIAN UNION OF PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


164 EGLINTON AVE. EAST 
ohEiasRD 9 TORONTO 12, ONT. 


Lg Benlight Cres., 
Scarborough, Ontario. 


,& 


James Farmer, yt 
National Director, 

Congress of Racial Equality, 

38 Park Row, 

New York 38, New York. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


During a recent vacation to Florida my wife and I had the 
opportunity to dine in one of the Morrison Cafeterias in Clearwater, 
Florida. On completing our dinner, we were asked to make any 
comments we desired on a card prepared .by the Cafeteria. 


After discussing the matter with my wife, we made some 
comments on the good food they had provided. However, and of more 
significance we in addition to those comments expressed our delight 
to see that the Negro was treated with respect both as an employee 
and as a patron in their Clearwater establishment. In concluding 
our comments, we said that we hoped that the respect shown in 
Florida was also a reality in Alabama. 


As a result of our comments, we received the enclosed 
letter from the Morrison Cafeterias Consolidated, Inc. which we 
can add gave us considerable satisfaction in that the efforts of 
your organization are at least leaving an impression in this area. 


In closing, we wish you all the very best in this worthwhile 


CFK/ts aig oe i 


er en 
cist 


cause. 


MORRISON CAFETERIAS CONSOLIDATED, INC. 


& * 


iarval offices * mobile, alabama 36601 


when answering reply to: PP, O. Box 309 
Mobile, Alabama 
March 31, 1965 


Mr. and Mrs. F. Kitchen 
48 Benligt Crev. 
Scarboro, Ontario 
Canada 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Kitchen: 


Thanks very much for your card of March 11th and we appre- 
ciate your kind comments concerning the food in our 
Clearwater cafeteria. 


Our cafeterias in Florida and Alabama are open to anyone 
who cares to use the service -- without restriction. 


I trust we will have the pleasure of serving you again. 


Yours very truly, 


* + Gibbous 
met 


wholly owned subsidiaries: 
Morrison Merchandising Corporations °* Morrison Food Services. Incorporated 
All Southern Realty Companies ¢ Sun City Realty Companies 

Food Service Equipment Company 


April 19, 1965 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer 
National Director 


Ao Fen iy ae 


n> Ansan 


THE PROMISED LAND 
TOUR SOCIETY 


Cables: PROMLAND 


Operated by P.O.B. 458 Tel. 23004 
Orient Shipping Agency Ltd. 4 Coresh Street 


i 


se Jerusalem, March 30th, 1965. 


Jerusalem, Israel Jerusalem, Israel . 


Mr. James Farmer 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, N.Y. 

US.A., 


Dear Mr. Farmer, 


In our all-too-brief encounter at the King David Hotel in Jerusalem, I began to explain my 
interest in organizing combined tours to Israel and Africa. 


In following the battle now being waged for civil rights, it struck me that there are two major 
sources of inspiration to this struggle - Christianity on the one hand, and the example of the 
newly -independent African States on the other. 


It is my belief that a combined tour of Israel, as the Land of the Bible, and Africa, as the 
site of these new states, might be welcome to a significant number of those engaged in the 
present campaign. 


Our newly-formed company intends to organize such tours to the Holy Land and Africa,and 
looks forward to so doing with your guidance and with an endorsement from you, as the director 
of CORE, and as one of the foremost leaders of millions of Americans seeking equal rights. 


I will be in the U.S.A. during the month of May, and would welcome the opportunity to discuss | | 
this project at length with you or one of your aides, If this is feasible, kindly let me know as -Ts 
soon as possible, so that I may plan my itinerary accordingly. 


I will also be pleased to give slide lectures to interested groups on the proposed itinerary. 


Looking forward to your reply, I remain, 


Sincerely yours, 


Lew : ace 45 
er udolf 
Tour Coordinator 


April 20, 1965 


Mrs. Grace Moran 
c/o St. Luke’s Hospital 
Aneterdam Avenue and 113th Street 
New York, New York 


Dear Grace: 

I was so sorry to hear of your mother's death and that 
you must go into the hospital for an operation. It 
was good of you to take the time to write to me at a 
time of such sadness for you. 


The $3.00 hae been turned over to the Membership Depart- 
ment; you should receive the CORElator shortly. 


Many thanks for your kind letter and the peem for Mr. 
Farmer, Which I will make sure he sees as soon as he 
returns to the office. 

Best wishes for a speedy recovery. 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Muterelli 
Administrative Department 


18 Norton Street, 
Newburgh, New York 


April 715th, 1965 
Nancy MutaneLli, 
Adminiataative Dept, (one, 
J Park Row, Re: Grace, (Moran) 


Baooklyn, New York. 
Dear Nancy MutaneLli: 


; Just a few Lines 44 thank you for you prompt reply on Mr Farmers behalf 

to myletter with poems enclosed, Also J must apologize fon my apparent tandy an- 
aver, The reason for same is that my mother died and J am entering St Lukes 
hospital April 22st(will be operated April 22) on as the doctors say, " they 
will do me in the moaning on the 22nd and Mas 20 and 40 in the afternoon, Hummn! 
J wanted to thank you and Mr, Fanmen at once but many “things” descended on me 
Like a toanado full blast, Hence the delay in nepfying. 


Nancy J have many lettens from most enudite men, (Harvaad, Yale, Princetan, | 
etc including President Johnson, /but your phaase, "your passionate dedication to 
Freedom, Peace and Humankind” describes me and how J feel in a manner surpassing 
all descriptions conceaning me thus far. My deepest gratitude to you and since 
I'm sune you speak fon Mr. Faamen my gaatefullness includes him aloo, 


énelosed is the thaee dollars fon associated menbership etc and a anall 
poem fon Mr. Faamen. 


Love is a Motion 

that creates Libenation, 
and all wounds suffered 
by the Yoga of Love 
even separation, 

will be healed by Love, 


Gaace 


C3S NEWS 
Mills 2020 M Street 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


“PACE THE NATION" 
as wroadcast over the 
C3S Television Network 


70 and the 


(,° 
C{ NS C3S Radio Network 
lA | 
Y7 
- Sunday, April 25, 1965 - - 12:30 ~ 1:00 PM EDT 


GUEST: JAMES A. FARMER 
National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality. 


NEWS CORRESPONDENTS: George Herman 
C3S News | \ 


Philip Potter 
3altimore Sun 


Neil Strawser 
C3S News 


PRODUCERS: Ellen Wadley | 
Prentiss Childs E 


DIRECTOR: Robert Vitarelli 
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MR. HERMAN: Mr. Farmer, is this going to be another 


long, hot summer in the civil rights movement? 
MR. FARMER: I think there is no question but that there 
will be extreme activity this summer, probably as much as 
last summer. I do not predict riots, however, because that might 
be a self-fulfilling prophesy. 
ANNOUNCER: Live, from CBS Washington, FACE THE NATION, 
a spontaneous and unrehearsed news interview with James Farmer, 
National Director, Congress of Racial Equality. Mr. Farmer 
will be questioned ra C3S News Correspondent Neil Strawser; 
Philip Potter, Washington Bureau Chief, Baltimore Sun; and CBS 
News Correspondent George Herman. 
We shall resume the questioning of Mr. Farmer in just a 


moment. 


MR. HERMAN: Mr. Farmer, Roy Wilkins has said that the 
back of segregation seems largdy broken. If that is true, why 
is this going to be; as you seem to indicate, an even longer, 
hotter summer, and where will most of the activity come -- in 
the North or in the South? 

MR. FARMER: Well, while I think we have made cmsiderable 
progress in the last few years, I don‘t think we are yet over 
the bump. There is a lot that remains to be done. We have 
passed laws and we have “oaund that those laws have not been 


totally effective. 


— 

There will be great activity in the southhern states as 
well as in the northern states, and in the math as well as in 
the South. 

If the voter rights bill goes thr ough in strong fashion, 
then there will be great activity to register a couple as million 
negroes, especially in the South, and to organize them into 
effective political action. 

MR. POTTER: Mr. Farmer, are you sati:fied that the 
government is doing all it can to deal with the threat from the 
Ku Klux Klan activity, and how do you feel about the probe of 
the Ku Klux Klan being conducted by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee? 

MR. FARMER: Of course I do not feel that the government 
is doing all that it can. I was pleased that the President in | 
effect declared war on the Klan. This was a long time coming. 
It should have come many years ago. Now it has come. 

I was distressed, however, that the Klan is to be 
investigated by the House Un-American Activities Committee. 

We have no confidence, in the civil rights movement, that the 
House Un-American Activities Committee will conduct an honest > 
probe of the Klan. We feel that this is merely a diversionary 
tactic on the part of HUAC in order to get to what it comsiders 
its real business, investigating the civil rights movement. 

I note that the chairman of HUAC is a Congressman from 


Louisiana where there is a large membership of the Klan -- 


espeically in Bogalusa, Louisiana, which probably has the 


largest concentration of Klan membership of any area in the 
country. 

MR. STRAWSER: Mr. Farmer, do you think the Klan is a 
real threat in the South, and who do you think should 
investigate it? 

MR. FARMER: Well, I think the Klan is a great threat in 
the South. We have had our troubles with the Klan in Bogalusa, 
where we had our meeting hall -~ the Klan rented a house less than 
two blocks away for the purposes of intimidation. 

As to who should investigate it, I believe that the 
President of the United States ought to appoint a special 
commission to investigate the Klan, the same standing that the 
Warren Commission had, and that this commission ought to report 
Girectly to the President. 

MR. HERMAN: In connection with your experiences in 
Bogalusa, I am reminded that you frequently tell a story, when 
you are making a speech, which ends with a Negro standing up in 
a bus, where he has been mistreated by the driver, and sayina 
"In the first place, I am not one of those non-violent Negroes”. 

Now, how about CORE? How non-violent hie it, and what is 
your connection with the Deacons of Defense and -Iustice and 
their armamer.ts ir Scyalusa? 


MR. FARMER: Well, sir, I am pleased to state that I 


am one of those non-violent Negroes. CORE is a non-violent 
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organization. All of our members are pledged to a discipline 
of non-violence on all CORE demonstrations. 

Now, in Bogalusa, Louisiana, and Jonesboro, Louisiana, 
there are the Deacons. That is an organization of Negroes 
for self-defense -- when their homes are shot into or 
threatened. 

I must hasten to point out that this is a consti Genk eeal 
right of American citizens. 

MR. HERMAN: But if a member of CORE should join the 
Deacons, would he be expelled from CORE, for example, for 
being violent rather than non-violent? 

MR. FARMER: No member of CORE has joined the Deacons 
and I do not anticipate that such will happen. We do work 
with the Deacons, because if a Deacon participates in - 

CORE demonstration he accepts the pledge of non-violence. 

MR. POTTER: Mr. Farmer, you state that the planned 
probe by the House Un-American Activities will actually 
turn intod a probe or investigation of the civil rights movement. 
And I presume by that you mean the extent of Communist 
penetration inthe civei rights movement. 

To what extent do you think the Communists have 
penetrated, and what are their purposes? 

MR. FARMER: Well, first let me state that if one reads 
the Congressional Record, then he will see that my suspicion has 


some basis, because during one of the dascussions in Congress 
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regarding the HUAC investigation, some of the Southern congressmen 


complained that they ought to be investigating the civil rights 
movement instead of the Klan. And the chairman of HUAC then 
indicated, in effect, “Well, just wait, fellows, we‘ll take 
care of that later on”. 

MR. HERMAN: I feel I must interpose, for some listeners, 
that HUAC is the initials of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. 

MR. FARMER: Yes. Well, now, to go on, you asked the 


extent of Communist penetration or infiltration into the civil 


rights movement, --- 

MR. POTTER: And what their motives are. 

MR. FARMER: =~ and what their motives are. Well, I 
think it has been greatly exaggerated. Obviously, whenever 


there are grievances, the Communists will try to capitalize 


upon those grievances, and to make propaganda capital of it. 
Lenin said -=- when there is discontent, capitalize on it, use 


it for the cause. They will try todo it. But they have had 


very little success in penetrating the civil rights movement 
and the whole Negro population of our country. 
I would suggest that per capita there are fewer Comnunists 


among Negroes than there are in the total population of the 


country. 


As to their motives, it is quite clear. Their motives 


would be to use it for propadanga value. 
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MR. HERMAN: There has been a constant series of charges 
however, that the Communists have made some ground in one segment, 
namely, in Mississippi, where the pressures perhaps have been 
hardest on the Negro population; that there has been Communist 
literature available at the headquarters and at Negro offices 
there. 

Has there been any ~~ you say in the whole nation a smaller 
per capita infiltration. But has there been a pinpoint activity 
in Mississippi? 

MR. FARMER: Well, now, when you say Communists have made 
great headway or some head*‘ay in Mississippi, we must point out 
that they have not made any headway among the Negro population of 
Mississippi. Negroes in Mississippi are not concerned with | 
communism. They are concerned with those bludgeons on their head, 
those billy-clubs. 

MR. HERMAN: I must point out that I did not say it. I simply 
said there had been charges ~-- that in the headquarter: of certain 
Negro organizations there, there have been heaps of Communist 
documents, pamphlets and so forth. 

MR. FARMER: I have seen some literature which obviously 
comes from Communist sources. Now, I don't object to a man 
reading Communist literature. I think that we ought to be | 
able to read any kind of literature we want to. In some of 
the civil rights organization offices you will also find Klan 


literature, you will find States Rights literature. I think that 
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we ought to be aware of all of this literature, and then be in a 
position to judge for ourselves. 

MR. STYAWSER: Mr. Farmer, let's change the terminology 
a little bit. Some of your friends even seem to be concerned 
about something that, if it is not Communism, at ieast amounts | 
to extreme radical leftism. Are you concerned about anything 
like that in the civil rights movement? 

MR. FARMER: Extreme radical leftism? No. I see very 


little of it, as a matter of fact. Usually this charge is based 


upon the assumption that we are making demands which are "un- 
achievable". I don't accept that view. I think that we must 
keep pressing the nation forward. We must not be content to make 
demands which we think the nation is perfectly willing to give, 

to grant. We must instead try to extend the nation's willingness. 

It was Browning, the immortal Browning, who said "A man's 
reach should exceed his grasp, or what’s a heaven for". 

Our objective is to keep extending the nation's reach in 
the hope that guite soon, by tomorrow morning, indeed; the 
nation may be able to grasp fully freedom, equality and justice 
for ail its ci‘.izens. 

MR. HERMAN: I see by your speeches that yo. wouid like 


to try to extend your reach and your grasp into both Louisiana 


and South Camlina. I would like to settle on South Carolina 


for a moment, and ask you about the three persons who are 


coming up for election; Senator Thurmond, the new senator, 
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Senator Russell, and Congressman Watson <- and what you think 
Negro activities, and e:pecially CORE, can und will do in those 
elections. 

MR. FARMER: Well, I think there is great potential 
political power in the Negro population of South Carolina. 
We, for the past three or four years, have been registering 
Negroes in comparatively large numbers in South Carolina, against 
| great handicaps and obstacles. One of those obstacles is the 
fact that the registration offices are open only one day a month, 


so that at times we have had queues of 200 or 250 people waiting 


outside a registration office, and only nine or ten have gotten 
in to register. 

I believe that in the next election the Negro vote will be 
crucial and may succeed i~ ucreating these Congressmen and 
Senators who have accepted and adopted a segregationist point of 
view. I am particularly concerned about Strom Thurmond, a ke is 
a key target of CORE in South Carolina. 

MR. HERMAN: How about the new Senator, Senator Russell? 

MR. FARMER: Yes. I have been distressed by the fact 
that Senator Russell has now lined up in opposition to the 


voter rights bill. So we will be aiming at him also. 


MR. STRAWSER: Mr. Farmer, aren't you in a sense changing ) 
your own ground, what used to be demonstrations -- and the | 


demonstrations I am sure will continue -~ but aren't you working 


into a few field now, the political field? 
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MR. FARMER: Well, we are certainly working into the 
political field. We are not changing our ground, as you 
indicate. We are merely extending our ground. We feel that 


many of the objectives we seek are essentially politicai 


Objectives, and the decisions have to be political decisions. 


es 


And we, then, want to be in a position to exert great political | 


power. 


MR. STRAWSER: Isn't this in a sense a change in the 


character of the civil rights movement? 

MR. FARMER: Yes, we are moving into a new staye -~ 
greater maturity, I would say. 

MR. POTTER: Mr. Farmer, the Republican Party, in the last 
@ection, national election, had what they cailed the southern 


strategy. It seems to have been a massive failure. Mr. Johnson 


won a landslide victory over Senator Goldwater. Do you think 
the Republican Party is now going to make a sincere effort to 
recapture the ground that it lost by pursuing southern strategy? 
MR. FARMER: If the Repubiican Party wants to be viable 
as a political party it will have to, and I think that it will. 
I think that the so-called moderates in the Revublican Party 
will sieze control of the party and the party will then make a 
serious bid for the Negro vote. Perhaps then we will get 
greater dialogue between the Democrats and the Republicans and 


will be able to thrust the total civil rights movement forward. 


MR. HERMAN: I have one more name to toss at you, since 
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I have already given you three. 


Your first target is Louisiana. Now there you run into 
Plaquemines Parish and Leander Perez, who is not up for any 
kind of election, as far as I can see, but is rather an old 
enemy of yours. You were in jail there during the march on 
Washington. You have been in his jail a number of times. 

Are you going to make a real effort to co something about 
your problems with Leander Perez? 

MR. FARMER: Well, first of all, there are two 
Plaquemines. There is the town of Plaquemine, in Louisiana, 
which is in Iberville Parish, and there is Plaguemines Parish, 
which is Leander Perez's parish. I was in jail in the town of 
Plaquemine. 

Yes, Leander Perez and Plaquemines Parish is a sore spot 
in the civil rights movement. We will, of course, take on 
Leander Perez and piniiiniiilils Parish. We believe that there 
bigotry and racism and violence are as bad as any place in 
Mississippi or Alabama. We will pick our own time, however, 
and our method of doing it. I am not prepared at the moment to 
say precisely when we move into Plaquemines Parish. 

MR. HERMAN: Just let me ask you one other thing. Do you 
believe that Perez has broken any laws? 

MR. FARMER: Well, we believe that the fort that he has 
established for incarceretion of civil rights workers -- 


you know, he has a fort there which is sort of an island. 
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in a swamp, and allegedly there are water moccasins and copper- 
heads and malaria mosquitoes, mosquitoes that have killed 
cattle -- and he has this fixed up for civil rights demonstrators 


when they come. 


Our attorneys tell us that this is probably illegal -- 


this would be cruel and inhuman punishment. I am sure that he 


has violated laws. 
MR. STRAWSER: Mr. Farmer, back to this political road you 
secm prepared to travel, you have been advocating the formation 


e 


of something like the Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party 


throughout the South. Does this mean that in the South you 
would prefer to work through third parties, essentially an 
alil-Negro and perhaps a re-segregated party, in a sense? 

MR. FARMER: i'ell, certainly not all-Negro. The Freedom 
Democratic Party of Mississippi is not all-Negro. There are 
white persons there -- and its doors are open to white persons 
who agree with its peekten. And I think that if there is a 


Similar development in Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia and Florida, 


that its doors: should be open to all persons, too. 


Now, when I say a third party, I do not mean that 


this third party will always run candidates of its own. 


Sometimes it may bargain with the major parties in the state | 


and it may try to help get reasonably progressive candidates 


nominated by those parties and then support them. 


MR. HERMAN: That is a question of tactics. But for the 
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long-run strategy, do you believe the Negro people's place is in 
the major parties or in a separate party? 

MR. FARMER: *ell, I have certainly not proposed a 
nation-wide third party. The experience with third parties in 
cur country has not been a very happy or hopeful one. In the 
North, I would suggest instead a Freedom Democratic Movement, 
such as CORE people and others have helped to organized in 
Brooklyn, which will be a political organization, a political 
entity, but not a party. : 

MR. HERMAN: I am most interested in your statement that 
the Negro movement is now entering a new stage. So far you 
have talked only about politics as that new stage. Is it really 
only politics, or will you be embarking on other careers? I 
don’t know about my colleagues, but most of the mail I get 
from complainers against civil rights and against Negro 
movements talk about morals, about lack of education, lack of 
cher things. Will you be attacking these problems in so far 
as you can from your side? 

MR. FARMER: Well, I am sometimes amused when people 
talk about lack of morals. I wonder about the mords of the 


Klan and its bombings and its murders and its beatings and so 


> 


forth. 


But when we talk about education, we have a real point, 
because our people have been deprived of decent and equal 


education through the segregated,inferior school systems to 


which we have had to do. 
We believe, and we are still insisting, that there 
needs to be a massive crash program of remedial education, and 
that this task is so large that it should be undertaken by 
the Federal Government as a part of the anti-poverty program. 
At the same time we are doing this, we need to fights 
against segregated schools in the South, de facto segregated 
schools in the North, so that we will no longer be d:priving 
the Negro young: -ers of a decent education. | 
MR. HERMAN: I have thrown a handful of buckshot at you. 
_ But among all these various bullets that you will be firing off 


in various directions, is there any thought of family planning, 


planned parenthood, as part of your campaign for this new stage? 
MR. FARMER: Of course. This, of course, is not the 
primary reponsibility of CORE. It falls much more within the 
jurisdiction of the National Urban League, which is doing a 
great deal along those lines. There needs to be family planning, 
there needs to be more information given to the Negro families. 
We in CORE, however, have established community centers in the 
South and in the North, and as a pr.t of these community centers 
we do have classes in family planning. We believe that this is 
essential to the up-grading of the total Negro community. 


Now, let me add that I consider our program to be two-pronged. 


On one hand there is the fight for freedom, and by this we mean 


freedom of meaningful choice, freedom to make choices =s to where 
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one lives, where one works, where one goes to school. 

Then the other prong is the drive for equality -- to wipe 
cut the inequalities of the past. 

What I have been talking about in terms of education and 
family up-grading is a part cd the second prong. 

MR. POTTER: . Mr. Farrer, you talk about a crash program 
in education and through the poverty program. Isn't this 
precisely what is being undertaken in the poverty pe ogres and in 
the new education bill, and aren't the sums that are provided 
this year for that about as much as you could expect to do in | 
the first year of such a program? 

MR. FARMER: No, it is not adequate at the present time. 
Most of the remedial ebiisatinin will be in the Job Corps camps. 
And this is not the greatest need. The greatest need I think 
is in the ghettoes themselves -- drop-outs, students who are 
drc:~outs; many who are still in school and because of the 
over-crowded classrooms have not developed adequate skills in 


reading and arithmetic. 


So we think that there needs to be a cannunity actin 
education, whereby youngsters from the ghetto are themselves 
tained to become instructors in remedial education, sent back 
into their own communities, and there to help others. 


MR. POTTER: Isn‘t community action one of the primary 


facts of the poverty program? 


MR. FARMER: Community action is indeed, and we think 
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there needs to be a much more meaningful educational program as a 
part of the community action program of the war on poverty. 


MR. STRAWSER: Have you talked to Administration officials 


about this, and what reaction have you gotten? 

MR. FARMER: We have, indeed. I have talked with 
President Johnson, have had several talks with him in the past 
year on this issuc. We have talked with other officials of the 


Office of Education and of the O<ifice of Economic Opportunity. 


And they are sympathetic. We have submitted memoranda. These 
memoranda are now being considered pe ogramrise. 

MR. STRAWSER: Looking at things generally, are you satisfied 
with what President Johnson is doing in the civil rights field? 

MR. FARMER: No, I am not satisfied. Much more needs to be. 


done. We cannot afford to be satisfied until we have achieved 


air objectives. I think that all of us can work harder -- the 
President, civil rights advocates, others. 

MR. HERMAN: You may not be satisfied with what is 
accomplished, and it is your right always to extend your reach 
beyond your grasp. But are you satisfied that the President is 


Sincerely interested in civil rights? 


MR. FARMER: I think there is no question about that. 


There are many persons who question the President's sincerity 


because of his Southern accent and his Southern background. 
It seems to me that he has demonstrated that he is sincere. 


His two speeches in response to Selma, while they wre late 


ye 


coming -- especially the first one I believe should have come 
sooner. When it did come, it was a profound speech. And the 
President joined the civil rights revolution in a sense when 


he shouted "We shall overcome". This had not happened before. 


And we ought to build upon that. 

MR. HERMAN: Has his use of that phrase and other phrases | 
like that taken some of the wind out of the sails of the 
young SNCC demonstrators who were picketing the White House and 
the Justice Department? 

MR. FARMER: I don't think it has taken the wind out of 
their sails. I think it has put more wind into their sails and | 
into ours. We want more wind because we need to go faster. 

MR. HERMAN: I meant the wind out of their sails in 
picketing the President and, as some of them did, in saying that 
Mr. Katzenbach, the Attorney General, and the Justice Department 
were racist because they did not move into Alabama. 

MR. FARMER: Well, sir, I don't believe that they are 
racist. I think that we have to maintain the pressure, even = 
upon our friends, in order to keep them honest. And that is : 
precisely the function which the picket line serves. 


MR. HERMAN: Mr. Farmer, we want to maintain the pressure on 
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you. There are many more things we would like to ask you, and 


we will resume the questioning in a moment. | ! 


MR. HERMAN: Mr. Farmer, you have made reference to this 


1s 


new stage in the affairs of the civil rights movement. Is this 
a feeling which is shared among all elements of the civil rights 
movement, or do some of them persist in following the old course 
as though there had been no change? 

MR. FARMER: Well, I think there is great unanimity in 
the civil rights movement. All of the organizations, to my 


knowledge, accept this view -- that now we have to expand our 


horizons, expand the nature of our activity. This does not 


mean that we don't demonstrate. We will denonstrate until 
there is no longer any need to demonstrate. But we will do other 
hinge as well. 
MR. POTTER: Mr. Farmer, on the surface there seems to 
be a good deal of dissension among civil rights groups, as to 
how fast you go in this direction, and where you put all your 
weight. To what extent might this impair your political 
strength? Normally one thinks of solidatiry as useful in 
achieving ends. 
MR. FARMER: Well, I would not call it dissension. There 
is dialogue and there is discussion. There is sometimes 


disagreement on tactics and timing. And I consider this an 


asset rather than a liability. I think that a movement becomes 


more viable and has greater punch when there is democratic 
discussion within that movement. That is what we have in the 


Civil rights movement. 


MR. HERMAN: Don‘t you think that when one Negro leader 
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refers to another one as a Mickey Mouse Negro leader that this is a 
Little more than dialogue? 
MR. FARMER: Well, sometimes it becomes spirited dialogv:. 
But it is dialogue, indeed. We are agreed on objectives, and 
that is the important thing. And I think our opponent:, our 
enemies, the racists and bigots, should not take any comfort 
£rom any disagreement on tactics and timing. | 
MR. STRAWSER: Mr. Farmer, what is to the be the future 
o£ the COFO movement in Mississippi? The NAACP has pulled out 
of it. Will CORE stay in it? 
MR. FARMER: CORE will stay in COFO as we have in the past 
year. 
MR. HERMAN: I am interested in the statement you made 
very early on in the program, that while this will be a long, | 
hot summer you do not expect anything in the line of Harlem 
riots and the riots in other parts of New York State, and I would 
like to explore that a little bit. Why do you not think there 
will be any such? 
MR. FARMER: Well, I did not say that r don't think there 


will be such. I merely indicated that I will not predict riots. 


No one has enough knowledge to know that there will be riots. 


When one predicts riots and violence, then this may be a 


self-fulfilling prophesy. I will say however, sir, that the 


things, the factors that led to the riots last summer still 


exist largely. The cities have not done enough to deal with 


the problem of unemployment, the problem of slum housing. 
There is still time, during the month of May and early June in 
order to he’.p prevent riots. 

MR. STRAWSER: Mr. Farmer, you speak of the greater maturity 
now in the civil rights movement. Is there a certain 
responsibility for the tension that is set up in demonstrations 
in places like New York City -- that tension might ‘ead to 
riots and did last year . | 

MR. FARMER: Well == tension. Of course, whenever anyone 

-Challenges an unjust system or a situation, that person 

c-eates tensions. Now, he doesn‘t create it really, because 

the tensions exist under the surface <-—- but he brings them to 

the surface. The only alternative then to tension is acquiescence 
in the status quo. Our problem is to resolve those tensions in 
non-violence. I would like to quote Gregory Vlaskos, who said 
"He who preaches love in a society based upon injustice can 
purchase immunity from conflict only at the price of hypocricy”. 

MR. POTTER: Mr. Farmer, one notes inthe demonstrations 
for us to get out of the Viet Nam conflict quite a few of the 
Civil rights youngsters are active in it. How do you account 
for their interest in foreign policy -=- which seems to be. 

MR. FARMER: Well, I think that as American citizens, 
persons who participate in the civil rights movement have not 
only a right, but a duty to be interested in all activities of 


our government -- domestic policies outside of the civil rights 
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area and foreign policy. 


One thing that has happened is that the civil rights 
movement has motivated youngsters, both white and black, 
has given them an interest in current events, has made them 
read the press, the newspapers and so forth. And this has 
created an interest in the whole scope of affairs. 

MR. HERMAN: I think we could go much deeper into that, 
but I'm afraid our time is up. 


I want to thank you, Mr. Farmer, for being here to FACE 


THE NATION. 


We will have a concluding word in just a moment. 


ANNOUNCER: Today cn FACE THE NATION, James Farmer, 


National Director, Congress of Racial Equality, was interviewed 


by CBS News Correspondent Neil Strawser: Philip Potter, Washington > 


Bureau Chief, Baltimore Sun; and CBS News Correspondent George 


Herman. 


Next week, another prominent figure in the news will 


FACE THE NATION. 
FACE THE NATION was broadcast live from CBS Washington. 


12/15/64 


This is a personal letter, and the 
first paragraph requires your per- 
sonal attention. 


av 2 


November 30 
et Skidmore College 
a, . Saratoga Springs 
New York > | 


G 
Se 
Dear Mr. Farmer, 


In October you came to Skidmore College and gave a very interesting 

and moving speech to the students and the community. During your 
speech you used the term "New Negro? consequently I decided to do my 
senior thesis using the term. I have researched the literature in 

our library in an attempt to formlate what you meant by the term. 

At this point I am somewhat confused and would like very much to have 
your views on the subject. Who is the New Negro of today, what forces 
do you feel formed the New Negro, has there been a radical change in the 
thinking of Negroes to bring about the New Negro, what is the New Negro 
and how does he differ from the Negro of 10 or 20 years ago? | 


I realize you are very busy but any hélp you could give me would be 
deeply appreciated. I suppose I consider myself part of the New Youth 
who are trying to answers the questions of the American ideal of freedom 
for all, the ideal that we missed somewhere along the way. I can read 
and listen but I find myself segregated or protected from a world I know 
very little about. By answering my questions I feel I may be able to 
apnly the answers to my life and better understand what we all mst 
be willing to fight for if we truly wish to have a free America. 


It weuld also be most helpful if you could #ek2 me hbw to get in touch 
with the following individuals: 


Martin Iuther King 
Philip Randolph | 
Roy Wilkins 
Whitney Young 
Malcolm X 


I realize the above will probably also be very busy but I feel I ghould 
attempt to see if they will answer some questions too. 


Sincerely, 


Chrieskric y| VON DCE6 LIO 


SKVD MD CE Shar 


SAE, 


; 
& 
WA 


April 26, 1965 


Mr. Richard Ashman 
5902 Marshal Foch Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana 70124 


Dear Mr. Ashman: 


Because of the crises of the past weeks Mr. Farmer has 
been out Of the office almost constantly and has not 
been able personally to keep up with his correspondence. 
He has therefore asked me to respond to your letter of 
April 14th. 


I want to thank you on behalf of Mr. Farmer and all of 
us at CORE for yvour past financial support and your 
continuing interest in the civil rights movement. 


We realize that even noneviolent, peaceful protest demon- 
strations will alienate some people and that the more 
gains are made toward equal rights, the more certain 
people will feel threatened and therefore become part of 
the “white backlash". We are confidert, hewever, that 

in spite of this opposition America will continue to 
make progress toward the goal of complete freedom of 
opportunity for all. | 


Behavior of the kind to which you refer in your letter is 
deplorable no matter who is guilty of it, and of course no 
behavior is innately “white” or“black", but human and 
caused by environmental influences. Let us hone that the 
ills of our society will be cured at a faster rate so 
that our personalities will cease to be warpe by then. 


Mr. Farmer very much appreciated your taking the time to 
write. He thanks you for your interest in our work and 
hopes that we may have your continued support. 

Sincerely yours. 


Nancy Mutarelli 
Administrative lepartment 
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East Poplar i Redevel velopment Area 


a DONALD A. McDONOUGH with ‘‘homes they can be ochtaoa F But. Philadelphia doesn’t want 
Of ene paieusbidlbkes :! oe in the past two years, wants its Skid Row wish 
Widespread, senseless acts Of] oomplaints of vandalism . are|next year. ; 
vandalism § against newly-con-|received almost daily by. the ‘In its efforts to help the Skidi 


ereried, modern  two-story|ety doesn’t seem to let a man 
homes within the East Poplar|fall so far so fast anymore.”’ Continued on Page 30,. Column 8} 
, os : P 


redevelopment area are frus- 
trating efforts to beautify the 
once blighted, decaying section 
of the city. 

Hundreds of broken picture 
-\windows, stolen manhole cov; 
F ers, brand new doors ripped 
4\from their hinges. and electri’ 
..cal fixtures jerked from the; 
walls of the as yet unoccupied 
‘homes are grim evidence of 
‘Ithis frustration. 


ROVING GANGS BLAMED 
Roving gangs of juveniles— 
and some adults—have taken 
their toll, estimated in _ the: 
¥ thousands of dollars, of the 
attempts to rehabilitate the} 
-\neighborhood, undertaken joint-|: 
ly by the Redevelopment Au-|, 
_|thority and private builders. 
The homes, some still in-the 
process of construction, are hit 
heaviest in the area calledir 
Liberty Place, the complex/f 
bounded by Sth st., 7th st.,/t 
Brown and Poplar sts. 
The construction of these). 
vellings was aimed at pro-'s 
ding: low income families 
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Vandals Stall 
‘Beautification 


Continued From First Page 


*Ipolice and the watchman, 
William Bun, of 897 N. 5th st. 
_Bun’s attempt to control the 
vandalism is another example 
of frustration when he relates 
« |his encounters with the van- 
dals. 

“It was so bad on Easter 
r-|Sunday,” Bun said, “I didn’t 
fisjeven get a chance to go to 
[ -;church.” 


_|KEEPING ON MOVE ~ 

al; He explained that .on that 
phy day more than 50 teenagers 
: t kept him on the move through- 
©-\out the complex, but to little 
: | avail. 3 


Ce 


‘‘Even when we had arrested 
vy|a few they’d be. back in a mat- 
e-|ter of hours, throwing rocks, 
so|getting into the houses and 
ejeven taunting and teasing me,” 

Some of the roéks, Bun said, 
are so large they not only 
break the windows but damage 
ifithe steel casements of the 
windows. And in: addition to 
the windows, Bun ‘himself has 
been the target of the stone- 
throwers while tryifg to chase 
the gangs. 
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April 26, 1965 


Mrs. Myer Solomon 
432 Pearsons Avenue 
Williamsport, Pennsyétania 


Dear Mrs. Solomon: 


I am writing on behalf of Mr. Farmer and all of us at 
CORE to let you know that the dedication and support 
of the people of Williamsport for the cause of human 
rights is an inepiration to us all. | 


Your initiative in cirevlating the petition, visiting 
the Cyty Council, sending copies of the letter to your 
Governor, Senators and Congressmen was undoubtedly 
helpful. By the same token, those who remain silent 
in the face of injustice are in fact acquiescing to 
that injustice. 


We thank you for your interest and hope that we may 
count on your continued support. 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Mutarelli 
Administrative Department 


432 PearsonAvenue 
Willians port, Penna. 
April 15, 1965 


Congress..of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 19 = 
New York”38, New York BPR 


Dear Friends: 


A group of Williamsport area citizens mt a few weeks 
ago before the President's speech and circulated the 
enclosed petition thru our churches and syHagogues 
and labor unions. About 500 petitions were turned in 
but some were not entirely ehil and we figured that 
we had roughly 10,000 signatures which were mailed to 
President Johnson. 


A delegation visited the City Council. wee were 


mailed to our Governor, our Congressman 
Senators and also to Governor Wallace of py 


I enclose an advertisement we had inserted in our 
local paper. 


We would appreciate hearing from you as to what 
response you have. 


We hope that we have been helpful. 
ey 


Mrs. Myer Solomon 


The President 
White House 


Vashington, D. Ce 
Mr, President : 


We, citizens of greater Williamsport, Pennsylvania, of every race, color and creed, 
are horrified at the inhuman treatment of our fellow Americans in Selma, Alabama, 
That it continues to happen in this great country of ours is almost unbelievable. 


We petition you to do everything in your power to ensure the constitutional Bights 
for peaceful assembly and redress and to provide the right to vote for citizens of 
our country, wherever they may reside, and regardless of race, color or creed. 


As is acknowledged, if the rights of any segment of the people are diminished, then 
the rights of all are eroded, We respectfully request you, as President of all 

pr seg ? "not merely to defend freedom: to extend its writ, to strengthen its 
covenant. . 


4s liberty lies in the hearts of the men and women of America, we confidently call 
upon you, our President, to put our wishes and feelings into practice, to take the 
necessary steps to protect the rights of our Negro citizens in the United States, 
and especially at this moment in Selma, 


Respectfully, 


Address Name 
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CORE National Office 


April 28, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer 


38 Parkrow 


New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I realize that the name Barbara Seabrook doesn't mean anything 
to you, but I am one of CORE's task force workers in Columbia. 
I was at Second Nazareth Baptise Church where you gave your 


lecture about Voter Registration. Working with Voter Regista~- 


tion, as I do, I realize how diffieult it is to get some of 

the people in South Carolima, and everywhere else I amagine, to 
register. I felt it necessary to let you know how encouraging 
your lecture was to mee I don't know if you have ever done the 
door to door soliciting as we do, but if you have surely you 
can recognize the old, familiar, "I am not interested," or 

"My husband and I don't participate in politics," and of course, 
"It's against my religion." These statements have confronted 
us every since I have been working. Some of these people have 


been made to realize that there attitude is wrong and they have 


promise to register. Other's are almost hopeless. 


Your speech Sunday made me see that these people not only need 
to register but that they have to register. Thank you for the 
inspiration. I am sorry that I didn't get a chance to meet you. 
I hope that when ever you visit South Carolina again I'll get 
that opportunity. 


Sincerely yours, 


fvnhace 


Barbara Seabrook 


Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. Klotekin 
90 Union Street 
New Rochelle, New York 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Klctakint 
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Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. Klotzkin 
90 Union Street 
New Rochelle, New York 
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Peter Howard 
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Noward, 
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LOS ANGELES MAYOR, NEW MEXICO INDIANS SEND MESSAGES padcard wee) 


LONDON, March 2 - Among messages received by Mrs. Peter Howard from 
the United States is the following from'the Mayor of Los Angeles: 


We in Los Angeles have learned with deep sorrow of the death 
of your husband. He has given so much to the cause of peace 

and tranquility in the world that his loss will be mourned by 
all men of good faith. 


His challenge to the youth of the world to live for home, 
homeland and humanity lives after him, an inspiration and 
a goal. 


Those of us who were privileged to know him share your loss 
and extend our heartfelt sympathy to you and your family. 


Sincerely, 
Samuel W. Yorty, Mayor of Los Angeles 


* 


A message has also come from Indian leaders of New Mexico who 


referred to Howard's visit to their pueblos last August: 


Thank God this great statesman took the time and effort to 
come and speak to us. He is the first man to unite the 
Indian people across America with a great purpose. 


He taught us to be more concerned with our fellow man than 
with ourselves. He brought a mirror into the Southwest so 
people could really look at themselves. He entered into 
our lives and showed us what mankind's purpose really is. 
Color or background are not the point. 


He challenged our youth where to go with their lives. 


Peter Howard died as he lived, working for the world in 
another country. He was involved in what would make or break 
humanity. His going means that people have to rise up and 
meet the challenge. 


Signatures include: 

Governor and Mrs. James Hena, Tesuque Pueblo 

Lt. Governor and Mrs. James Singer, Santa Clara Pueblo 
Mr. and Mrs. Preston Keevama, San Juan Pueblo 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman Cata, San Juan Pueblo 

Governor Abel Sanchez and family, San Ildefonso Pueblo 
Ron Hopper, Ponca Tribe 

Angelo John, Navajo Tribe 

Brother Godfrey, St. Michael's High School, Arizona 
Philip Martinez and family. 
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National Director y 1» 
The Congress of Racial Equality R6s, 
38 ParkRowe ; 

New York, N.Ye 


Dear Sir; 


I wish to express my gbatitude for the formation of the Brooklyn Freedom 
Democratic Party. In my opinion a Freedom Democratic Party is urgently needed in 
all cities as it is in Mississippi and should be fully supported by all Civil 
Rights Organizations,because such a party is greatly needed and long overdue. 


If and when a National Civil Rights oaiS tigate eaumubees and fully sup- 
ported it will be a significant factor in the political history of this country, 
because, for the first time, the Negro people will have a real choice and be truly 
represented by a National Freedom Democratic Party. 


Since that day when in a Negro-owned hotel in Washington, D, © A historic 
political deal was sealed, in the year 1877,that brought the reconstruction Era 
to an end and ushered in the Era of segregation. Democratic leaders at that con- 
ference agreed to end the dispute over the election ef Rutherford B, Hayes, the 
Republican candidate, if Republican leaders would withdraw Federal troops form 
the South. 


From that year on, I believe that as far as Negroes are concerned there has 
been and still is in existence a socalled two party system with only one dif- 
ference that of the name, Republican and Democrat. 


The Negro people have received the same treatment under the so-called two 
party system for a century. I think that the formation of a national Freedom 
Democratic political party will be the ultimate cuarantee that the Negro people 
will receive the full benefits ef the already existing laws and the voter 
registration law when it is enacted, 


I notice that the Civil Rights organizations are being plagued with the 
question ef Communist infiltration such a question should be put to rest once 
and for all times. Since the Negre people have been boycotted economically, 
politically and socially for a century, the reply te the question of communist 
infiltration should be that the Civil Rights organizations will accept aid from 
anyone of sound mind and who will work for the policy and pregram of the Civil 
Rights Organization. | 


According to an article in the Amsterdam News, April 24th,1965, by Jam 
| Booker, the Democrats and Republicans launch a non-partisan political clinic 


to encourage young people inte politics. George Fowler, Chairman of the state 
Commission for human rights, and President of the New York Negre Repubican As- 
sembly, disclosed that he and Assemblyman Percy H. Sutton are working out plans 
to establish a free clinic for all whe wish to enroll. | 
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Sin, I think that your office has better ways and means to commemicate te these gent- 
lemen that as far as Negroes are concerned the Demecrats and Republicans have been a 
acting in a non-partisan way, politically, since that historic pelitical deal was 
sealed in a Negro-owmed hotel in Washington, D.C, In the year 1877. 


I think that this so called Democratic and Republican non-partisan clinic is just 
another attempt te head eff any effective Natiénal Freedom Democratic political 
Party that will grow out ef the Civil Rights Revolutions | 


The racist beast was mortally wounded by the Selma-Montgemery March and therefore 
is utilizing any means and arguments to discredit and discourage all those who par- 
ticipate in the Civil Rights Revelutien. 

They are spreading vicious rumors that during the Selma-Mentgemery march there were 
sex orgies. If such events took place which I deubt than they were carried on by 
paid enemies ef the Civil Rights movement. 


I believe there is a great need for a national educational campaign to inform 
the people that the Civil Rights struggle is being waged to liberate the Negre 
people from a century of semi-slavery and alse help te free the white peeple ef their 
myth ef mental and racial superieritye 


The proposed economic boycott by Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King sheuld be fully 
utilized in this struggle and all those who have expressed reservation er objection 
to the boycott should restudy their history. 


IT would also recommend to these people to read Dr. W.E, B. DuBeis’ memorial 
iesue in " Freedomways” the “Mississippi Glosed Seciety” by James W. Silver and 
"Three Lives for Mississippi”, by William B, Huie. 


After reading the article "Battle of Public Opinion” in May 1,1965 issue of the 
Amsterdam News by the pitiful and pathetic Mr. Rey Wilkins, National Directer ef the 
N.A.A.C.P, I would especially recommend to him to read the above memtioncthree books 
and I would also sugest to him that he perch himself upon the unsphere at the Wors's 
Fair and beg the visitors attending the Fair to become good friends ef the Negre 
people and that the visitors appeal to the powers te be a little mere kind te the 
twenty twe million Negroes, 


Alse he urge that a Federal law be enacted requiring the states to pay a financial 
penalty a minimum sum of $500,000 for the loss of life and a minimum sum ef a $100, 000. 


for the destruction of people's property by racist acts. 


Enclesed you will find a personal money order #C-M- M-629839 fer the sum ef 
$5.00 as a contributien,. 


Yours respectfully 
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Esteemed Sirs 


| Full gratitude for your thought— 
ful and encouraging letter of April 15 in response 
to the positive modern moral Guides,. 


May I be privileged to give them. 
to you for your people, in your most laudable and 
just causes. 


I would like to give you my personal 
analysis of your people, Having practised Medicine 
in three southern States, I came into intimate con- 
tact with thousands: of them. Of all groups of people, 
I believe them to be the most spiritually minded, the 
happiest and the most understanding. Their under stand- 
ing comes from their suffering under the constant dis- 
crimination against them,. This is part of God"s 
justice.. 


in highest esteem of your unusual merit, 


(vex wog.g ins 


Rex Wiggins, M.D. 


James Farmer, Esquire, 
COR E. 


‘ee ® 

wi > 300 Coolidge Ave 
Englewood N. J. 07631 
May 12th 1965 


Mr. James Farmer 

National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row., 

New York, N. Y. 10038 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I am enclosing herewith a letter in which I recently received from the 
"Reverend. Ivan Backer" Honoray Chairman wae fore in the interest of 
"Congress of Race Equality" Sponsons of 'CORF- Siana-Project via 
National Organization with affiliated Local Group Working in the Bergen 
County Chapter, of Englewood New Jersey. | 


It is noted however, that there are (39) CLERGY in this line-up that are 
represented in this letter sponsors to this project which is incidentally 
are in the State of Louisiana. I agree that the State of Louisiana is no 
better in their treetment to the Negro than any other Sourthern State, and 
they have did this injustice for One-Hundredéyears or more, however, our 
fight now is in Alabamer and Mississippi, for the Negro'Equal-Rights"to 
have the right to'VOTE' as other American's. 


The (3) person's that was murdered as stated in this letter was. committed 
in the State of ALABAMA pot-LOUISIANA. My question now is "WHY-LOUISIANA? 


And too, it have been notice that in this letter, there is not a single 
Negro-Clergy Name made mention in the (39) names therein stated. Why not 
he Negro-Minister's in Bergen-County a chance to stand-up and be counted 
along witr the White-Clergy's? Remember, these--demonstration by and for 
the Negrowhave goné arround the World. 


And too, I have a problum right-here in the State of New Jersey, my own 
State' where a certain Insurance Company have refused to pay its 
Hospitalization-Coverage or the Doctor's Fee's. it stand to reason for it 
can come under the "Civil-Right-Law, if tested to that effect. 


We will be pleased to hear from you, and are grateful for your reply. 


Req: 
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Dear Friend: 


f to anolish racial aiserimnation by dint sonnalent method AME know that you, as all of us, were shocked and hor- 


CORE LOUISIANA PROJECT 
Partial List of Sponsors : 


CLERGY 


Rev, ELLis Gibson,. Park Ridge 
Rev. W.J. Powell,. .Ridqewood 
Rev. RH, Roberts,.Rafld Park 
Rev. Harry A, Aukiero,.Clost 
Rev. Horace W. Hughes,.Crsre 
Rev. Kenneth T. McCrea, Hack 


Rev. George H. Bowen,.Clfsd Pk 


Rev. D. AlLan Easton, .WoodRd 
Mx, Douglas Fraazier,.Teane 
Rabbi Joseph Rudovsky,. , RvrEdg 
Rabbi Solomon Rothstein, Ft L 
Rabbi Selia Sakkowitz,..Faln 
Rabbi Barry Shaefker, W Enqud 
Rabbi Loutis-Siegal,... Teaneck 
Rabbi. Andre Ungar,...Westwood 


Rabbi Judah Washer,...Teaneck — 


Rabbi Inwin Blank,.... Tenafly 
Rev. Carlton A, Adler, .Banfild 
Rev. George C. Derner, .Englwd 
Rev. Vernon R, Schreiber, Prams 
Rev. Carl M, Zoan,.... Closter 
Rev. John H, Tietjen,..Leona 
Rev. C. David FollLansbee,Dmt 


Rev. Mahfon H. Smith,.Jr. Prams 


Pastor Davidson,.... Westwood 
Rev. Samuel Fleming, Nw Mefrd 
Rev. Joseph J, Hanber,.....JC 


Rev. Robert I, Miller, .Englwd+— 


Rev. Vernon Dethmers, .HraginPk 
Rev. Harold E.Van Oonrt,..Tnck 
Rev. Lee L. Keston, Pastor, Onal 


rified at the recent murders in Selma, Alabama. 
Events in another Southern community, Bogalusa, _ 
Louisiana, are now leading to yet another Selma. The 
time for all of us to act is now--before more tragedies 
occur. People must be made aware of the conditions 

in Louisiana now, before reason will no longer prevail- 
-before hatred and violence rule men's actions. 


What is the reality of the name Bogalusa, Louisiana? 

It is a town of 25,000 just across the state line from 
Mississippi. Negroes comprise 35% of the population. 
The sole industry consists of three large mills, which 
although unionized, have separate unions for white and 
Negro. It is estimated that Bogalusa has the largest per 
capita concentration of Klu Klux Klan members of any 
community in the South. Segregation exists in restau- 
rants, theaters, libraries, hospitals, schools--in short, 
in all public accommodations and facilities. Hand in 
hand with this, is severe abridgement of Negro voting 
rights. a 


On Saturday, 22 May, Bergen County CORE is sponsoring 
a rally to memorialize those civil rights workers--the 
Reverend James Reeb, Mrs. Viola Liuzzo and Jimmie 
Lee Jackson--who died in the violence and hatred of 
Selma. We are asking all people of good will, the reason- 
able people of Bergen County, to unite against bigotry. 
To unite and to show Selma, to show Bogalusa, to show 
communities wherever racial intolerance festers, that 
we will not stand silent. 


The rally will be held at the Central Unitarian Church, 
156 Forest Avenue, Paramus, N.J., Saturday May 22, 
at 8:00PM. Speakers will discuss the conditions in 


Rev. F.A. Heinen,.... Westwood 
Rev. B. Lickteig,0.Cawun. ,Engud 
Rev. James T. McHugh,.Fort Lee 


Louisiana, what is being done, and what is to be done. 
Funds will be raised to support the CORE Louisiana 


Rev. James F, McGill... Tenafly 
Clerk Algned Sitwell. .Rdqwood 
Rev. George Howard,... Paramus 
Rev. Harold Shelly,... Paramus 
Rev. Kenneth Patton...Rdqwood 


Project. 


We are looking to you, as an active, responsible member 
of the community, for support. A cause is only as good 
as the support it receives. We seek your aid, your sup- 
port in the struggle for civil rights. 


NAA. CePeccccese bergen County Very truly yours, 


Fain Housing Council,Bergen County 
| Reverend Ivan Backer 
P.S, Please make all checks payable to: Honorary Chairman 


CORE Louisiana Project 3 
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900 So, Massa-ehusetts Ave., Deland, Fla. 
May 16, 1965. 


c/o Core, 38 Park Row, 
New York, N.Y. 10038 


Dear Mr. Farmer: Ak 

As an octogenarian and a political refugee from the tyranny of 
Tsardom since 1903, 1 continue to be a student of a continuous re- 
volutionary action against the formation of the vested previleged 
interests forming in all countries, demanding a shakeupin about every) 
hundred years. In this countr As due now after the last shakeup of | 
the Givél War, a hundred yae O. 

That the racial problem now gives the impetus, plays a minor 
role, until the world has learned the moral science to its proper 

ght of which Benjamin Franklin complained, The time has now arrived 

en the shakeugcomes in the form of a worldwide social revolution. 
That our liberal press fails to te accept this basic fact is no ex- 
cuse for the leadergof the oppressed negoes to have learned their - 
lesson and solve their problem in the m er it affectS the white pro-! 
ple too. oe : 

Insteadet falling into the path of our country s capitalist 
counter-revolutionary way, these leaders should have learned that : 
money never has solved social adjustments that rely on the determinas' 
tion of the peole s will.and naturel resources, The tragedy consists — 
in the fact that the negoes of this country have become contaminated — 
with the bankrupt Judeo-Shristian covilization, the most warlike and | 
assressive the world ever saw. | | 

As geographer and diligent stgdent of history, I find right now — 
the China liberation has become the central controvercial point. 
While all western civilized countries have come under the influence 
of the collectivist theory of Marxism, enhanced by the #me industri- © 
‘ol revolution with its factory~slaves, in China a higher moral order | 
found a revival and a renaissance of western learning that is do’ng | 
Quay with the abuses of modern science and technology that has brought’ 
about the decline and downfall of western civilization that has en- | 
dangered the survival: of the human race, . 

For mere survival reasons the oldest and wisest Chinese peole 
reverted to the primeval commune, orn communalism that is the anti- 
thesis and antidote to communism, gohg now in China under the mis- 
nomer of communism, The present-day communists forget that Harl Marx 
himself looked forward to the whithering away of the State that is : 
taking place in China, where only two thousand idle lawyers supervise | 
a nation of 700 million people living in autonomic communesthat, ac- ~ 
cording to Mao-Tsetung, are the basic unit of society. 

I claim that the negroes of this country could well initiate 

these communes on an agrarian basis, learning their lesson from the 
Chinese revolution, a thing taking place all over the world where 
the modern capifaiist system has been found wanting. This is in line 
with the demahds of the highest cultural pattern that demands man's 
builing a higher character by learning to provide for his food and ‘ 
shelter at the bosom of mother earth. In China, as welYas infthe som- = 
what defaulted Russia, all people, to a Gertain age, to ‘spend | 
each year a month as agricutural laborers - in the intensive culti- 
vation field- totheir physical and moral buildup lost away from the 
mode of living that developed man in all its faculties. 

: Sincerely, 
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Mr. Robert W. Smith 
Department of English-8peech 
Alma College 

Alme, Michigan 


Dear Mr. Smith: 


I have your letter of May 25th and eam afraid that the 
very premise on which you base your letter is unfounde 
At no time has CORE, or to the best of. » He knowledge any 
other civil rights organization, urged that unqua ed 


persons be hired for positions requ a haaaerneseas : 
of sill. iring verying 


What CORE has insisted upon, however, (for D: wet » i 
Niagara-Mohawk project in upper New York State) has e 
the elimination of artificially high standards for posi 
tions not requiring such standards. We have observe 
too often that such artificially high standards are 
designed to perpetuate past practices of discrimination. 
Under the pretext of non-discriminatory hiring, —- 
cial standards not required for the job are often insti 
tuted in order to prevent Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
have previously been discriminated against in their ‘ete- 
cation and cupleyunet opportunities, from obtaining em- 
ployme nt. | 


In addition we insést upon, wherever possible, companies 
instituting on-the-job training programs to assiet Negree 
and Puerto Ricans in fulfilling reasonable, ainiqun tig in: 
dards required for the job. We also try to pereuade com 
panies to institute training programs for Negroes. 
Puerto Ricans in order to meet reasonable standard 
first employment in the company. We hope by the: 
various means to eliminate gradually the ¢ te 
criminatory education and employment practices. 


I trust thet this answers your inquiry. 


ALMA COLLEGE 


ALMA, MICHIGAN 


May 25, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer, National Director 
Congress of Racial Eqality 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, Néw York 


Dear “r,. Farmer, 


I write in response to what 1 fear is a turn for the worse in racial 
relations, a turn which CORE and other groups have fostered and continue 
to encourage. Irefer to their insistence on companies, businesses em- 
ploying Negroes unqualified for the job. I first learned of it some 
months ago with, I believe, the Motorola Company in Chigago. Since then 
several other instances have come to mind as‘well. Isn t the insistence 
that standards were lowered especially for Negroes (when whites can't 
even qualify at the same level) discrimination in reverse? Won't it 
accomplish less for the cause of Negroes to put institutions under such 
pressure? It would appear to me the same kind of situation when the 
father (nepotically) appoints his son to a position quite aprt from the 
standards the position demands. Commonly we deplore such instances, 


Wouldn't the cause of the Negro be better served if he insists that 
when he has the same qualifications that he be indiscriminately hired 
or allowed use of facilities? Sense of fair play dictates this in our 
culture. I hope that some new thinking will go into this situation. 


Si cerely,’ 


Robert W. Smith 
Department of English-Speech 


A Presbyterian College 
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142-31 120th Avenue 
South Ozone Park, N.Y. 11436 


Mr. James Farmer 
Director of CORE 


Dear Sir: 


In reference to your article in the May 1, 1965 issue of the New York 
Amsterdam News about Pélice brutality and about them carrying Guns 
off-duty. You don't seem to realize that there are more Negroes that 
carry weapons at all times than there are Policemen: self preservation 
is the first law of nature. 


I am a Negro Mother of two Law Officers in New York, where we were 
all born and we know our People. We know the good and the bad. If it 
was left to you, this City would be worse than it is. Anytime that 
people don't have any fears of punishment for wrong doings, they run 
rampant. I know because I raised one daughter, a nurse, and four a 
sons that are highly repected by everyone that knows pen I raised 
them with love and a strong hand, if it was needed, and ney Jove me 
for it. - 


To tell the truth, I really blame you for a lot of the hostilities 
that exist in this City, because I believe you are an tator. 

You can't hold a Candle as a leader to Dr. King or Mr. ioe Wilkin Se 
Their method of leadership is more respectful and he instills good- 
will in all peoples. Wherein you seem to be instilling hate and 
hostilities in the young people who are easily leds 


If people don't respect themselves, they can't expect others to 
respect them. One of the main things I cant understand about you and so 
X< a lot of people like you is that you claim White People are against 


re ce alae in oe a ae dle that marry White 
People. So you love and hate them in the same breath. 


I hope your leadership is not ram just for the financial gains you 
can get, and eventually will be brought to light. 


I have fourteen grandchildren that I want to live in this City of 
their birth, without your bad influence. I don't want them to hate 
any one or to hold themselves back with an inferiority complex. 
The older ones all have good jobs in the government and with the 
Airlines. They were accepted for their ability and educations. 
They applied for the jobs and took the required tests, passed them 
and was accepted for the jobs, and thats the way it should be. If 
you are not gualified, you should get the education needed and God 
knows that this City is full of day and night schools. 


SS SET 


(2) 


I know as I went back to night school after I had four children 
and got a trade that payed me top salary. 


Tgke a good look at yourself as Mr. Malcolm X finally did and try 
to remedy the wrong you have created. I am sure your intentions 
were good when you started, but they really have gotten out of hand, 
for which I am sure you didn't intend for them to do. 


You know that Rev. Galamison now realises a lot of mistakes he made, 
in encouraging children to play truant from school. That was all 
most ef those kids wanted to get some grown up to givé.them a good 
reason to do wrong. Believe me I'm all for improvements inwys 

of life, but there is a right way and a wrong way. But don't believe 
in unlawfulness for any effort. Intelligent people know how to 
conduct themselves under any condition, but you know as well as I 
do that two thirds shack dn tae Daltaaas: tne a ont 


Mrs. Dorothy Shepperson 
142-31 120th Avenue 
So. Ozone Park, N.Y. 11436 
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JEROME Cc. BERGER 
424 ALBANY AVENUE 
BROOKLYN 13, NEW YORK 
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JEROME Cc. BERGER | 
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Mr, James Farmer x, 
Congress on Racial Equality ¢ 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I am frankly appalled by the tactics of your organization. Moreover, 
as a Negro, I am deeply ashamed and embarrassed, so much so that 
I categorically refuse to be aligned in any fashion with such a group. 


The most recent source of my profound irritation is your current 
dispute with the Niagara Power and Light Co. in Upper New York 
State. If their contentions as stated on television are correct ({i.e., 
refusal to drop their requirement of a high school diploma for em- 
ployment, refusal to open their employment records to your organi- 
zation, refusal to establish a ''quota"' of Negro employees), I am in 
complete accord with the company's position. Your request for such 
servility is either a demonstration of incomprehensible stupidity or 
a calculated stipulation (impossible of achievement) designed to pla- 
cate the more militant and patently more ignorant of your "'clan."' 


I repeat, Iam a Negro - 34 years of age, married, mother of four 
children, presently secretary to the Medical Director of one of the 
branch ethical pharmaceutical divisions of an internationally known 
drug firm. In my entire twelve years of working experience, I have 
never found a job through one of the Negro-oriented organizations, . 
placement agencies, etc, I have never lacked for employment when 
I wanted, at the salary ] wanted, for one very simple reason - I am | 

ualified for the positions I seek, The presumption of organizations 
Porgy ne go ee and undeserved benefits is what _ 
will probably result in more violent resolutim of the present conflict 
than need be. 


If your organization spent more of its time and money in crash pro- 
grams to educate trainable Negroes, then attempted to obtain employ- 
ment in all-white firms, your protestations of discrimination would 
have some justice and more than likely win wider support. (I suspect 
it has never crossed your mind that a highly reputable firm in insisting 
on certain qualifications from its personnel seeks merely to perpetuate 


Mr. James Farmer -2- May 28, 1965 


‘the fine standards on which it has built a successful operation.) Ifa 
qualified Negro applicant is not hired for a particular position 6na 
first-come-first served basis, then shout, "Discrimination!" Ifyour 
goals are at all realistic this should be the ultimate Utopia you seek. 


As far as your present practices and method of operatim are con- 
cerned, you can forget it. I'd fight you myself]! 


Sincerely, 


/jj (Mrs.) Joan ELsones 


1141 East 221 Street 
Bronx, New York 10469 


P,.S.: Don't bother to reply. I know you won't anyway! 


BENJAMIN SCHULMAN we 
640 FirTH AVENUE wn * 


NEw YORK 


June 2, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York City, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 


Recently, in two separate instances, police- 
men were threatened and assaulted by Negro mobs while 
attempting to arrest Negroes observed in the commission 
of a crime. In one case, the policeman's club was taken 
from him and he was struck down and injured while a ci- 
tizen coming to his aid was stabbed in the back. In the | 
other case, two private public-housing policemen came to 
the aid of the patrolman and saved him from similar 


treatment. 


Without wishing to over-dramatize the situa- 
tion, this would seem to be more than a small step toward 
a condition of anarchy. 


As a Negro leader who has so vehemently charged 
the police with brutality you were, I believe, under a 
duty to publicly condemn these unlawful and brutal as- 
saults upon police officers. It is a source of regret 
that you did not do so. 


Sincerely yours, 
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Mr, James Farmer, 
Core Headquarters, 
‘New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr, Farmer, 


| As a longtime supporter and sym- 
pathizer of Core, I must tell you how grateful 1 was 
for your magnificent gesture in calling off the 
Chicago demonstrations the day of the astronauts’ 
welcome there. The resentment that would have cause 
would have far outweighed the value of its publicity; 
Now your well-wishers can point with pride to your 
restraint. 
with every good wish for your 
success, I am 


Very truly yours, 


Ao me I peer -e 


Che Philadelphia Cribuune 


The Constructive Newspaper 
520 SOUTH SIXTEENTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 19146 


Kingsley 6-1005 


Published Twice a Week 


Mr. James Farmer 
OF, S| ee 
New York, New York 
Dear Mr. Farmer: 

| The address you made at the National Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion Convention in Louisville was the best I have ever heard, I am not 
speaking of the oratory, but the meat and substance of the speech, 


Too many of our leaders do not understand that freedom without 
equality to participate in all phases of American life is of little value. 


With high personal esteem, 


Sincerely, 
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Mr, James Farmer 

National Director of CORE 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


This evening as I listened to Contact, on the Pittsburgh 
radio, I was very impressed with your talk. As you say, Negro 
people must keep the pressure up, and though I am not a Negro, 
I will certainly stand behind them if they need me. 


My opinion is that people who call themselves Christians, 
but consider Negroes to be of a lower class, are Hypocrites, 
because it is stated in the Bible by God Himself that all men, 
whether red, yellow, black, or white, are EQUAL and should be 
treated as equal. 


I don't see how anyone can say they believe in. God and 
still be down on the Negroes. Maybe I am wrong. I'm not 
an intelligent person. Just an 18 yearéold girl who believes 
that Negroes should be given a break. 


; I have many Negro friends, and I don't consider my-= 
self superior to any of them. If I did, they wouldn't be 
my friends. 


In chosing I would like to say that you must be very 
proud to be considered a leader of your people, and I. 
Sincerely hope that some day your people and mine .can live 
together in a world of peace. 


Very sincerely yours, 


Beverly Larson 
Ernest, Pa. 
June 24, 1965 
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DUANE M. BELCHER 


Lando, Inc. advertising - marketing - public relations 


725 LIBERTY AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA. 15222 « 281-5887 AREA CODE 412 


June 28, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer 
President 

- CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Mr. Farmer, 


I thought you'd be interested in a reaction from a 
listener to your KDKA program with Mike Levine the 
Other night. 


It was superb. Your feeling of questions made me 
happy that anyone with that much dignity and wit is 
such a responsible person in our national life. Come 


back again. We enjoyed you thoroughly. 
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june 23, 1965 


James Farmer 

National Director, CORE 
38 Park Row 

New York, N.Y. 10038 


Dear Mre Farmer, 


Normally about this time of the year you would 
recedve a small donation to your organization 
in response to your brochure. However this 
year I cannot, in good conscience, send you 
anything. While I agree wholeheartedly with 
the stated purpose of CORE and can appreciate 
its efforts to establish and maintain equal 
Civil rights for Negroes, I cannot condone 

its actions nor the behavior of many of its 
more aggressive agents. Its very disappomznting 
to read of CORE leaders leading groups of 
people into acts of civil disobedience. 


From my point of view-and one of the reasonsII 
had hoped the CORE organization would become 
strong- I feel that the Negro today needs 
strong, rational, intelligent and dynamic 
leaders and that the COR organization would 
provide a recruiting and training ground for 
such a purposee However, I don't see such a 
leadership ‘emerging. 


I hope you can understand my feelings on this 
matter and that some future date will again 
see my name on your donation rolls. 


fait MD 
Ronald M. Doctor 


2511 Lawndale Dr. 
Champaign, Illinois 


Mr. Richard La Salle 
White Gak Lane 
Westhampton, New York 


Dear Mr. La Salle: 


in answer to your letter of June l3th, I am sending the 
following two quotations as characteristic of Mr//Parmer. 


1) (This was made in angwer to northern liberal etitics 
who objected to CORE confrontations in the North, 
while applauding our activities in the South}: "It is 
always easier to slay cobras in Borneo then te svat 
flies in your own kitchen". 


2) (This was the opening line of a speech delivered at 
the memorial service for Mickey Schwerner in the fall 
of 1964): "Bvil societies always kill their consciences". 


Sincerely yours, 


Val Colemen 
Public Relations Director 


e 


e* 


White Oak Lane 
Westhampton, New York 
June 13, 1965 


CORE 
38 Park Row 


New York 38, New York 


bear Mister Farmer: 


I am a student of history and am preparing a book 


of favorite quotes of distinguished personages. I woulda 


appreciate it to have yours amoung the collection. 


Sincerely, 


Richard La Salle 


4a 


hicher0l LoSalle 


NY 


Mr. James Farmer 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 


Dear Farmer? 


It. is one of the numerous disgraceful facts of contemporary 
national affairs that a man who runs a rotten organization 
such as yours hag access to the White House at most anytime’, 


I seem to recall that last year when that birdbrain in the 
White House opened the New York World's Fair and our national 
3 ng layed that it was the scum from your o - 
zation who remained seated’, It is indeed a very "patriotic" 
fat. And you expect equality for these bunay 


a = 


Howeverg it is much to our satisfaction to observe that the 
funds to keep your machinery going are now in the proceags of 
drying up. And they will continue to do so until your outfit 
sinks into utter dispairS scientific strangulation, I would 
say. 


The temporary victories of the vicious Negro leadership are 
of little far reaching importance, Within five years, these 


gains will be wiped out, the fraudulent “civil rights" movement 
eee discredited and its rotten leadership more than likely 
in exile. 


Joe Bersovich 
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26 N. Llanwelliyn Avenue 


Glenolden, Penrsylvania 
August 8, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer, Yational Director of CORE 


38 Park Row 
New York 38, Yew York 


My dear Mr. Farmer, . 
Have you decided to make the switch? — 


Have you decided to make the switch and buy the 
political philesophy of W. E. Be DuBois, the communi st? 


| Hos that moment come when you will make the switch? 
Have you already made the switch? Once again I ask you, - 
when you make the switch ard buy the political philosophy 
of the communist W. E. Be DuBois do you intend to tell the 
American public or will you pull a Cagétro and keep it real 


quiet? 


I smiled when the news came over the radio last Friday 
that you were present at the signing ef the discrimatory 
g0-called voting rights bill. My, I thought, you must be 
a deliriously happy little civil rights leader. And then 

I recalled the statement you made to one Taylor Grant via 
Radio Station WCAU a year or more ago. 


<i ms 


Yes, Sir, you Said it, “The Negro will only vote for 
the Negro.* Mr. Grant said, *But Mr. Bagmer, do you mean 
the Negro will not vote for a.white man?® 

es 

And thenyou said, "Oh, he will vote for a white man if 

the white man is with him.® 


ae ¥ 


Yow will you tell the American peophe just how you 
inténd to bring the pressure and terror ho bear to drive 
the Fegro to the polls and vote as.he is instructed in order 
+o upset the power structtre of the South, in short th 
finally complete the plan of Johnny Pepper. Can we look 

forward to an exodus from the Forth to the South, a reverse 
migration, so to speak? 


a 

Frankly, if my arelysis is true, I do not believe you 
are going to mke it, Mr. Farmer. Too mary Americans are 
getting wise. 


Have you made thet switch? 
, Sincerely yours, . 
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COMMUNITY PROJECT 
("Operation Boot-Strap") 


¥/?7/ (@@MA South Central Aveitue 
Los Angeles, California 90011 


September 9, 1965 


(Community Project No. 2) 


The recent revolt in Watts has —" in bringing clearly itito focus 4 message that 
many of us in the Civil Rights movement have beeti trying to get across for some time. 
There is a frustration, centered around hopélessriess, in the black te helo trppes the 
North. The Civil Rights movement, instead of bringing relief to the 

Negro, has succeeded only in adding to the frusttation: 


The Civil Rights Bill and the Voting Rights Bili, + ch were acquired invents through 
the efforts of the Civil Riglits movement, have little or no meaning to the Northern 
ghetto Negro, These theastires wei to eliminate the political and social barriers 
confronting the Southern Negro, The exclusion from the ecortiomic life of this coulitry, 
in the form of lower paying jobs with the consequent effect of low purchasing power, 
was and still is the primary obstacle in the path of the Northern Negro in his attempt 
to obtain first class citizenship. 


Our efforts at eliminating job Aiacebihindion in the North have led to “tokenism" with 
the “front'' Negro being drawn from the middle class and not the poor black from the 
slums. The excuse given over and over again has been that the poor Negro lacked 
training and skills... We have decided to concentrate a large part of our energies to 
eliminating this barrier to the ghetto Negro’s entrance into the American economic 
world. We are at present preparing several programs for that purpose. This pros- 
pectus will deal with the first of these programs, which is patterened after the pro- 
gram developed by Reverend Leon Sullivan in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania (Opportuni- 
ties Industrialization Center - see enclosed reprint from the Wall Street Journal). 


We have acquired a building at 42nd §treet and Central Avenue as the first of a series 
of centers to be located throughout the Negro ghetto. Experience has shown that when 
@ program is located in the target area and involves people from that area, the responsc. 
from the people to be affected is multiplied many times. The failure to use this 
approach is the reason that many well meaning programs have failed in the past. One 
must understand that the ghetto is a world apart from the rest of society. 


The success of this program depends upon the response of the industrial leaders to our 
program, We have no desire to train people for menial jobs, but will concentrate on 
the higher skills that are not already being affected by automation. We have purposely 
left out listing these job: skills until we receive ideas and counseling from the industrial 
community. 


We have the community organizing skills. We have a building and the desire. The 


ghetto community has the need, The industrial community has the means and know-how. 
This program will require the complete cooperation of all these forces. Morally and 
economically it makes sense to pursue this project. The ghettos of our country contain 
a reservoir of untapped human talent. We have a responsibility to harness this re- 
source and feed it into the mainstream of our country’s economic life. 


ROBERT L. HALL 
Co-Coordinator 


», ee 


LOUIS SMITH 
Co-Coordinator 


(Copy from: Wall Street Jourfial, Tuesday, August 10, 1965)’ 


Wall Street Journal 


In Philadelphia, the Reverend Leon H. Sullivan has run head-on into the same 
problem. A few years ago he ran a youth employment service from his-church 
and found jobs for 1,000 young Negroes in one year. But 4,000 others went un* 
placed, because they lacked skills. ‘More recently, Mr. Sullivan and 400 other 
Negro ministers were remarkably successful in organizing sporadic trade 
boycotts against Philadelphia companies believed to discriminate against _ 
Negroes in hiring. The boycotts were, in a way, too successful; not nearly 
enough qualified Negroes could be found to fill all the jobs that were opened to 
them, | | 


So, Mr. Sullivan started a massive adult training program, Opportunities In- 
dustrialization Center, in one of Philadelphia's poorest neighborhoods. City 
businesses chipped in $250,000 worth of equipment for job training and coun- 
seled the center on the skills they needed most. Mt. Sullivan tdised another 
$400,000 from foundations, churches, atid door«to-door carivassing in Negro 
neighborhoods, and opened the center in an old police station 16 months ago. 
Since then more than 400 “gradudtes" of the center have been employed local- 
ly, and about 84% of those entering the program are assured of jobs when they 
finish. | 


Common Ground 


Mr. Sullivan expects the enrollment to be guadrupled within a year and plans to 
have 10,000 Negroes in training within three years, compared with 1,000 now 
learning such skills as drafting, sheet-metal work and machine tooling. “This 
is one thing in which the white businessman and the militant Negro have a mutual 
interest,’ says Mr. Sullivan. ‘The Negro needs a job, and the white man can 
profit from a new customer, " 


COMMUNITY PROJECT 


("Operation Boot-Strap"’) 
4151 South Central Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90011 


September 16, 1965 


WHAT IS COMMUNITY PROJECT? 


Community Project is designed to be a non-profit corporation to plan, 
coordinate and initate projects that will bring people trapped in ghetto 
life into the main stream of our society. (Prospectus on Community | 
Project I and Community Project II, enclosed. ) 


WHY IS COMMUNITY PROJECT NEEDED WHEN THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
HAS AN EXTENSIVE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AVAILABLE TO ALL? 


Our experience in Negro ghetto work both North and South has shown us 
that the inhabitants of these areas live in a world all their own. They 
find themselves physcologically cut off from the "outside world,"' This 
condition is re-enforced by racial discrimination and the low incomes 
of most of the people so trapped. Courses taught at these institutions 
are foreign to the ghetto world. 


For these and many other reasons to numerous to list here, the estab- 
lished institutions become a part of the “outside world," In short, the 
horizons of the ghetto trapped Negro are extremely narrow. With a lack 
of Negro "image makers" in the ghetto world, the chances of a betas sit 
ous broadening of these horizons are nill. 


Therefore, It is essential that these training centers be located in the — 
community to be affected and a door to door campaign be started to get 
community people to take a part in "their" center. Let us say that 
along with being a training center, our school will also serve the pur- 
pose of a half-way house that will allow people to watch their neighbors 
reach escape velocity. 


Why IS IT NECESSARY TO INVOLVE BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL LEADERS? 


Questions such as,which skills are not being automated out, which 

skills are presently in demand, what pahse of the training should be 
given priority (to meet individual plant set-up) etc. , can only be answer- 
ed by those closest to the situation. 


The chances of racial discrimination entering the picture are greatly re- 
duced, if not eliminated, when close ties between industry and trainee 
exist. Many Negro trainees have been stopped by the racial barrier 


in the past which has had a negative effect cn the commuti*v 
towards education. 


_ The chances of getting a superior employee are good when these 
ties exist. A relationship cther than that of employer, employee 
. develops when the trainee discovers that someone cares. | 


WHY NOT USE GOVERNMENT SPONSORED PROJECTS? 


Our experiences with these projects has, to a large extent 
shown that the people administering the programs approach the 
community with a paternalistic attitude which is just the opposite 
from the approach needed, 


The yolitcal factor also enters the picture. Our program is de- 
signed to stimulate the community and once moved, assist them 
in bettering their lot. 


A boot-strap with technical assistance instead of a welfare approach 
is needed. The demands of our time are that we produce individuals 
with pride and dignity instead of obedient vegetables. 
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EMERGENCY C 


421 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. * OXFORD 5-2863 


RTIES COMMITTEE 


‘A Po ae alge 


— 
ne 


November 5, 1965 


Dear Friends: 


Two men have stOod up in the United States Senate to pro- 

test our military adventure in Vietnam. They are Senator 

Gruening of Alaska and Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon. One 

of these courageous statesmen ... Senator Gruening..~: will 

oe our speaker on December 10th at our Bill of Rights 
nner * 


A handful of heroic Negro leaders have defied the Establishment | 
in Mississippi at the risk of life, limb and livelihood. They 
are the members of the Mississippi Democratic Freedom Party. 
One of these heroic Negroes ... Mrs. Victoria Gray ... will 

be our speaker on December 10th. 


What Senator Gruening and Mrs. Gray say to us on that evening 
will be of the utmost importance. But what we say to them 
will be even more important. 


A huge audience at our Bill of Rights Dinner will tell Senator 
Gruening that he has support for his principled stand against 
the war in Southeast Asia. He deserves your support; he 

needs it. His place in American political life today is a 
lonesome one. Uphold him. Show him that you care. 


A huge audience at our Bill of Rights Dinner will say to 
Mrs. Victoria Gray that the decent people up North have not 
given up the struggle. Let her take back to her wonderful 
co-workers the enthusiasm that your presence can engender. 
(Incidentally, you will be charmed by Mrs. Gray's eloquence 
and wit.) 

We are enclosing tickets for what promises to be a truly | 
inspiring affair. Please send in your reservation and check 
as soon as possible. A prompt response not only will save 
us money; it will go a long way toward giving us the morale 
lift that all of us on the Civil Liberties Front need today. 


We look forward to greeting you at the Americana on 
December 10th. : 


Sincerely, 


ae tani 


Clark Foreman 


CF: vdb 


AFL-CIO 


SIZ West 125 Street 


York 27, New York 


CHARLES COGEN 
President 


ROBERT PORTER 
Secretary 


vicereesieNTs DEC 9 WH December 7, 1965 
HELEN BOWERS = 


8830 Puritan 
Detroit, Mich. 48238 


ROSE CLAFFEY 
15 Barr Street 


Salem, Mass. 01970 | : 
, a Mr, James Farmer 
JOHN E. DESM oe 
201 N. Wells 8 alga a C.O0.R.E. 
Chicago, Ill. 60606 , 38 Park Row 
BETTY FINNERAN De New York, New York 


6244 Loran Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 63109 


A. JAMES HELLER a Dear Brother: 
5545 Washburn Avenue, S. oe 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55410 | 


RAY A. HOWE 2 I am enclesing herewith the press release of the 
Dearbom, Mich 48128 am Press Conference announcing the cepetuinnet of Mr. 
PHYLLIS HUTCHINSON Arthur Reese as Director of Freed so Ta 
2528 N. E. 13th Avenue ES the American Federation "eache a 


Portland, Ore. 97212 


EDWARD A. IRWIN 
8917 Wonderland Park Avenue 
Hollywood, Calif. 90046 


ROSA M. McGHEE 
1018 East 8th Street 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 37403 — With best wishes, T an 
ROY B. G. MORT a , 


145 57th Street 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 14304 


JAMES E. O'MEARA 
616 Engineers Bidg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114 


RICHARD PARRISH 
10 W. 135th Street 
New York, N. Y. 10037 


I hepe that this program will prove an area of 
mutual concern as have so many others over the years, iE 


Yours truly, 


Richard Parrish 
we, pegs Se et National Chairman 


Ue Civil Rights Comittee 
23rd Street = : American Federation of Teachers 


N. : 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19132 - a. 
ALFRED. TAPSON Le . i 
alnut Street ae encl, 

San Ffancisco, Calif. 94118 : 


ARY R. WHEELER 
“634 §. Lombard 
Oak Park, ill. 60304 


Vv 


CARL J. MEGEL 
Washington Representative 


JAMES E. MUNDY 


Director of Organization 


DAVID SELDEN 


Assistant to the President 


PETE SCHNAUFER 
Administrative Assistant 


MARIE L. CAYLOR 


Editor—American Teachers 


HARRY E. CAYLOR 
Public Relations Counsel 


DR. GEORGE S. REUTER, JR. 


Research Director 


CATHERINE McGOURTY 
Office Manager 
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these workers es well as in 
hacevet Gly che eau 


Kindly let we know if and what you can do along this 
line at your very earliest convenience. 


FP. B. MeKissick 


fonck/efe 


cc? Me. James Parmer, National Director 


June 22, 1965 


TO: Alan Gartner 
FROM: Val C 


RE: / Freedon...When? 
This rm agreements reached at my luncheon meeting 


with representatives of Random House. 
1) It was agreed that Random House would prepare and 
print a special insert to be included in our holiday 
Mailing. They understand that the mailing will be 
somewhere in the 300,000 to 400,000 range. I have 
agreed to send them a draft of copy for both the book 
jacket and the insert. 


2)It was agreed, pending CORE approval, that we would 
purchase from Random House a quantity of books at 44-50% 
diseount. (Depending on Quantity. ) to service the 
holiday card mailing. I think we should explore the 
possibility ef having the same mailing house we use 
for handling the cards for the books. My understanding 
is that we will be commited to purchasing a minimum ©: 
number of books and we will pay for these books as 
money comes in. 


3):I am setting up liason with Random House public 

relations and have agreed to send them a complete 

breakdown of Farmer's October-November lecture 

appearanesa. Also we discussed means of using Farm- 

er’s normal press appearances as a means of moving the 
beok-i.e.-planting “book content" questions with re- 
porters. It was firmly understood that all appear- 

ances emanating out of Random House would be cleared 
in front with me. 


4) I promised also to hypo Farmer into finishing the 
final two chapters as soon as possible. 


5) They are a fine bunch of guys and I honestly think 
that it’s gonna be a pleasure doing business with then. 


cc: 
Mr Silberman, Random House 
Mr Gervasi, Random House 


334 Auburn Ave., N.E. 
- Atlanta, Georgia 30303 


Telephone 522-1420 


Martin Luther King Jr., President 


Southern Christian Leadership Conference 


July 15, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer 
CORE: 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


The Southern Christian Leadership Conference is holding 
its Ninth Annual Convention in Birmingham, Alabama, August 10- 
13, 1965. The opening session will be Tuesday, August 10th at 
Sixteenth Street Baptist Church. 


As you know, Sixteenth Street Baptist Church is the synm- 
bol of all the suffering of the Negro people in Birmingham and 
the South, for it was this church that was bombed one Sunday 
morning and killed four innocent little girls. 

We know it will be difficult for you to be present, so 
we are asking that you send greeting to the Convention. 


Our Convention Theme is, "Basic Issues - The Grand Alli- 
ance - Human Rights." Your message would be appreéiated and 
shared with thousands of freedom loving people. Please send 
your message to the attention of Rev. Andrew Young, c/o South- 
ern Christian Leadership Conference's Convention, Gaston Motel, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


Sincerely Yours, 


Ralph. Abernathy, Treasurer Andrew J. Young, Executive Director 


JUL 1 9 1968 
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CORE 
Mr. James Farmer 


to 5 


Dear Mr. Farmer - 


Last time I wrote you I must have made you laugh be- 
cause I thought your first name was Francis. It just got mixed in 
my head because of Frances Farmer I guess. 


A judge said - as much sympathy as we have with the 
young offender - we know you come from a broken home - it's too bad 
we can no longer put you to death. 


We've got sympathy for you boy 
Yes we've got sympathy for you 
We hung your father 

We took your mother 

We've got sympathy for you 


We let you be born 

We let you work 

In the field at tan 
etc 


If that's any good you can have it, or what parts you 
want or with changes, for the movement. - I have been singing it 
on the street & at Seamen's Institute. 


I do not know anything about music or poetry which may 
be obvious. 


Will you have someone call me & tell me what this is 
from if you know, please. 


Mary Ann, Mary Ann 
Oh she prayed and she prayed for a man 


And «voices came - 


Mary Ann, Mary Ann, (High - Different - Echoing - Female) 


Would you sell your soul to the devil for a man? (male) 


I don't think that necessary (snapped Mary Ann) 


There ain't a man, there ain't a man alivin can do 
without praises and cooking like mine. (Repeat) 


Then why? Why? Why are you praying for aman ( Female 
as above in all) 


Why am I praying for a man? Cause I'don't see a man 


Not see a man? I'm aman 


Ha you a man? 


I'maman. 


You a man? Ha, ha, ha, 


I'm prayin cause I don't see a man. 


======must be from some show====== and as I don't go’ to shows it mus 
have been on TV=== = 


Thank you. ) + 
| so Long, 


(\ 


\ 


PS - It's not safe to have much to do with with me as I may go to | 
jail any day. 


cjh 


OFFICE OF THE 
ACADEMIC VICE PRESIDENT 


February 7, 1966 


£ 
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Mr. James Farmer 
38 Park Row 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Jim: 


I received, just a few minutes ago, an autographed copy 
of your new book entitled, "Freedom - When?". Thank you so 


much for sending me a copy. 


I am looking forward to reading it at the earliest 


possible moment. 


Sincerely, 


James Farmer 


Los Angeles 


When rioting explodes in an American Negro community, a number of 4 


things happen, most of them born of ignorance and molded of the cane igotry 
that made this mess in the first place. First, white public off cia . so on 


record with "shock" and "surprise" that those niée Secrest who've been 


"setting everything, including the Nobel Peace Prize” are mad about anything 
at all. After all, didn't Mr. Wilkens, Dr. King and Mr. Farmer go right down 
to Washington last week and get a free fountain pen? And second, a lot of 
folks, of all colors, wnenl nite light to make pronouncements about ‘eisinees 


sible leadership" and “savage behavior". 


What frightens and worries me about all of this is that the very ignorance re- 
flected in these reactions sets the stage for further violence, indeed demon- 
strates that even after 300 years of trouble and seven years of rebellion, the 
vast majority of Americans simply refuse to believe that you are in trouble if 
you ‘nn born black - trouble that strides through your entire life. 1 will con- 
| cede that CORE and similar organizations have not done their work adequately; 

we have not walked tough iff the squalor of the ghetto, we have failed to revise 
our approach sufficiently to embrace the terrifying reality of Negro poverty - 


but we are aware of our shortcomings and are doing something about then. 


But what are those famous “power structure” folks doing --- as little as poss le. 
Selma and Bogalusa are the raw material of a Voting Rights Bill....but 1,0000 
Selmas cannct feed the immigrant Mississippi Negro who comes to the Watts 
ghetto of Los Angles to find ‘a closed economy that tells him to clean up the 


men's room if he can't run a computer. One thousand Bogalusa's can't comfort 


a fatherlegs home, or stop a man wéthout hope from finding it in a bottle or a 


needle. 


what “bo ze 
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Rioting makes nog sense tomorrow; a dead man can't seek a job or attend a 
school. But despite what we wigh to beleive, rioting makes sense today to 
the outraged victim of peverty and hatred. And it is poverty and it is 


hatred we must confront before we | engulfed by the stupid carnage that 
made the tity of the angele” a preview of Hell. 


- 
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There is @ special eloquence in nonviolent direct action; it speaks in a 
metaphor of brutality and love. I have always felt thet truth, unvarnished, 
is one of our most potent weapons. That is why I am happy to write these 
colums for the Amsterdam News. 


Ses, the Negro is angry now... Not just in the Gethsemane of Birminghen, 
Montgomery and Meridian, but throughout this 111l-jobbed, i1l-housed, ill- 
educated world. 


Ironically, much of the white community feele that there has been vast. progress 
in the pest few years in the areas of education, emp Loymenc , housing and public 


accommodations. The Civil Rights Bill has become lew and thus redeens America's 


promises. But the American Negro sees nothing ‘but a maddening slowness and 

| ? tokenion. We saw James Meredith in the University of Mississippi, but no one 
took his place. We see integrated lunch counters, but only a blackout in jobs 
which could give us the wherewithal to enjoy newly desegregated facilities. 


The white community sees a “war on poverty". We see a progrem that says: “The 
problem @6 with you. If you get a skill, learn to be like white folke, then 
everything will be all right." We're too cynicel for that. We're in favor of 
the program, but we know that we'll still be black and everything won't be all 
right. We know that the "man" won't hire us because we're black and ve know 


that if he would hire us, there simply aren't enough jobs to go around. 


, ee 
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li SR\DETt, why ¥ on que 48 Arie), a sense of simple dignity, « 
ei | and economic equality. All of this must be under- 
stood in tara of st eornous anahening within the Segre comntty. 


The a hee brought new hopes SNe anne sient: win Minin werent, 
nehemete anger visible, . It ts the enger of a man long taught to stare at his 
toes who now has proudly : ed hin eyes at bis antagonist. There is no 
geography in this anger and as the months of protest and oppreseion pase, the 
apathy ané Giatense “upper and middle class Magro are being replaced with 
Personal and econontc. 


We walk in the ghetto streets, North and SOuth, and we sense the immediacy of 
the demand. Listen to the singing in the jails, where the whole white super- 
structure of control, the elinicel redress of the sceen, ig made lyric with a 
unison of Negro voices. We have so much to do and so little time do do it. 
This ie the temperament, the mood, the sense of historic timing that make it 
menifect that the eitire job must be sccomplished quickly. 


MY WAY TO caer 


This is a week of sober reflection. But one year — 
ago, James Chaney, Michael Schwerner and Andrew | 


Goodman were brutally slain in ths backwoods of 


Mississippi. Much has and will be said by way of 


_ memorial to these young men and most of it fine and 
fitting. I would like, however, to use this space for 
some tough and possibly disturbing questions that, 


in my mind, are the questions Jim, Mickey and Andy 


| would be asking. 


What, for example, -_— we really accomplished bY 


since June 21, 1964 --- ? 


1. We have witnessed four further public murders: | 


and countless others, gone unrecorded except in the | 


memory of the — who ‘‘got himself another nig- | 


ger.’’ 
2. We haven’t got a voting rights bill as oubidaim 


_there are questions about the total effectiveness of 


the one we hope to get. 


3. The extremists and the Klansmen are in a 
homicidal frenzy across the south, and the House 
Un-American Activities Committee sits on the prom- 
ised investigation of the Klan. 


4. The Mississippi Congressmen still stand an 


excellent chance of sitting in Congress despite the 
fact that they-do not represent their own people. 


i 
. 
b 


No Change 
5. There has been no substantive change in the 


| way Negroes live in this nation — — 
. or South. © 


_6. There has been no substantive change in the | 
employment future for our people. We still are the 


_last hired, first fired and lowest paid. 


- 7 Rats still bite, roaches still spread their filth 
and buildings still fall down as our tax ers clutter 


| up the public trough. 


8, The Federal . Government’s War on Poverty 


_ still insults the intelligence. of the poor community by 


floundering about in patronage and often willful mis- 


management. 


9. The entire fitierdl Community sito its Civil: 


Rights Bill and. won’t ante up the — to 


bring about a bilb.with real: guts. 
- 10. And our..ch ot aks tn auboel ot bed 


| schools, ‘worse streetsand a climate of hatred. 


‘What, then, can we say to Mickey, to-Jim and to 
Andy — what beyond pious pronouncement, beyond © 
poetry? ek igen 
I say this — ‘We live in an evil, half-formed so- | 
ciety and we have done precious little to change it as 
was your dream: .But I promise you this, I will not 
rest nor will anyone who listens and believes what I 
say until the changes are profound, not on the sur- 
face, until I and all my brothers can measure their | 
freedom in the fruits of their labor and in the peace 
of their home. = | “ 


ee 


The significance of the mass arrests in Jackson, 
Mississippi last week goes even beyond the orig- 
inal issues raised by the Mississippi Freedom Demo- 
cratic Party regarding the legality of actions in 
the | Legislature. 

‘The arrests. which were random, often unmoti- 
writ ant bent acs i aoe a. ng + to our 


‘in this nation, 


oe oe ing Jn itself is often considered a 
im and virtually thousands of unconstitutional 


"arrests accompanied by on-the-street and in-jail . 


_ brutality have occurred in the south for no other 
ee Mane “Y % pitt sigh. 
northerners realize the lengths to which 
the deep southern states are prepared to go to 
Preserve racism... and more often than not, 
the lengths involve a fun ntal challenge to the 
American way of life for both black and white 
people. 
The stockades outside of Jackson, where near! 
a thousand demonstrators were housed, were s 
jungle of mismanagement and outright police-in- 
spired violence. Prisoners were actually denied 
medical aid on several occasions and a Medical 
Committee woman doctor who got arrested in an 
effort to bring help inside the compounds was ac- 
tually isolated so as to render her ineffective. There 
ls something hoprifying in these facts — and 
anarchy of law enforcement and a Nazi-like dis- 


regard for the’ simplest needs of human beings. ° 


Real Question 
The real question hinges on how ion 


federal government intends to stand by and co n- 
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continue under the cloak of state sox 
us not forget Sheriff Rainey . . 
moment.) 

Meanwhile, the original questions raised by the 
Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party stand 
answered. It is perfectly clear to anyone ‘close to 
the Mississippi scene that the convening of the 
Mississippi Legislature is a bold effort to cireum 


vent the upcoming Voters Rights Bill which v e 


hope will soon be enacted in Was 


puts its people on the streets of Jackson tos ir ama- 


tize this segregationist gambit. And | 
cannot ignore the fact that Negroes are sy 


ey dieters ‘making $ 4 


perfectly clear that acts of that State . 
do not, in fact, represent even a maj 
people of Mississippi. 

For those who raise questions as the wisdom 
of the MFDP move in Jackson, I say this “th 
black people of Mississippi have no other ballo 
box than the commitment of their bodies to th 
streets of their state capital when honed witness the 
violence and hypocrisy of a bigoted state govern- 
ment. There is no other redress - — ‘no vote, little 


wire stockades of Jackson. for the 

and be ashamed.” as See 
And make no mistake, the people of Mi tis sissip, 

led these protests and they came from cov 


the archives of the Gestapo. Lata Us | sore 


our fight on the length of a de 
but at the truth of a terrorized and 


southern Negro who now speaks with the - - 3 jority 
of his own courage. oe 
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whose history of terror and intimidation r = ‘like. 


ten 
(Firet of twe parts) 
ty ergeniseation” hee the emell ef a cliche - e wespish ideal bera ia 
the university tea-reem end nurtured by “right thiakers” whe heve rerely been 
Merth of 110th Street. Meking it real has beeu largely left te « handful of 
political cemers end a fistful ef the “deserving peer” that seen te proliferate 
im the War on Poverty. 


Of the very few times it has werked, hevever, one stery has net been told... 
‘and that stery, the cory of a preject supported by, but not initiated er sua 
by CORE - an idea that jumped off the page ~ is the story that fellews: 


| 2a OD 
In the fall ef 1964 it became increasingly clear to many that the civil rights 
revolution was in mortal trouble - legislation, poverty prograne, ell weethy 


inadequate and often insensitive te need, were slowly but surely draining the 


militancy and solidarity f@om the movement. 


The name of the game, it became clear, was the "“urben ghetto”, dramatised by 
demonstrations and riots, but left utterly unchanged at the roets. In fast, 
evidence of discontent and retaliation in the streets was accelerating. 

thing that was being "dene" had a bad oder ef paternaliom end first-aid pre- 
cedures. The ghetto cried for organisation - erggnization eutside the federal- 
fem and politics of G80 and the monepelies ef partisan perk-barrelling. 


moved out of the seminar, oug of the reams ef low-circulation newsprint « 


the "grass reetse" and inte the streets. Despite ell the heady d 


me__ Teepeas 


weren’s gealiy sure ef what they were doing, but they were cure that they 


would be taught - by their ewn people. : 


. Sie 


123th Gtrect, epending the Ghristmes season plastering and painting - the 
deere were te epen ot the ond of January. They opened and the founders 


Within @ week the please wes an asylum, a thinble-sised rict with hundreds of 


youngsters placing their on their threshheld. Miraculeusly, andl 
» @ chape and direction began te emerge Gren the chaos. 3 
Zhe men, women and children that came te then were not fanilier faces - tev, 
og if any, had gone to jail for civil rights activity, ut many hed been jailed 
en pesscesion, felenious assaultr, alchehelion, er for lifting twe-penate suits 
Biumustein’s windows during the oummer riets. They were suddenly 
etertlingly et the nitty-gritty, ead it can be a terrifying plese te be vhea 


much of your sembership hes a life-expectancy of around 34. 


The carly, cencuhat primitive programs vere entirely centered around the asede 
ef the people whe hed cone inte their orbit. Youth councils and clubs, 
centered aveund youngsters bursting with resentment and feeticese after Maleola 
Be death, became @ channel for heated dialogue and self-governing groupe. Maay 
ef these yeungeters began, over a peried of time, te conceive of a neans of 
“whipping the white men et his cwn game” - through words end aggressive coupe 
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POLITICAL POWER AND AMERICAN NEGROES 


To be candid about political power is to say that 
the American Negro, north and south is almost, if 
_ mot wholly disenfranchised. Voting rights bill or no 
voting rights bill, the Negro electorate is either for- 
, Cibly kept out of the booth or the impact of our vote 
is fragmented or diluted by white and black political 
- It-is only on rare occasions that anything resem- 
bling a» “Negro vote” can be identified as a political 
force and om those occasions, Johnson vs. Goldwater 
for examplé; the Negro vote is not really addressing 
itself to a practical redress of Negro greivances. _ 
It is, in this context, that CORE is now deadly 
serious in its efforts to mount Freedom Democratic 
Movements throughout the country, movements 
-which.will represent black*power addressed to black 
questions, mobilized outside the usual political align- 
ments. | 
The historic pilot for this, of course, is the Mis- 
sissippi Freédem Democratic Party, which CORE 
helped to found. 
‘|The MFP was mobilized around the moral 
_ questions of absolute segregation and near-total dis- 
~ enfran . It became apparent, however, that 
functioning outside of the usual political soup was 
__& powerful place for Negroes to be. Witness the 
“Stmscle MFDP has shown in its current Congress- 
Sonal chafienge to the seating of Mississippi white 
os ) ves. | 
+ In this case their energies and their leverage eee eee 
=! torically stilled by the ‘‘needs of the nation” or by n in the civil Ti ‘competing GG Pe an a 
@ fusion of Negro grievances into ‘‘larger questions of an Ofte sD 
mecting the entire community.” 
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rn. press — in an 
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saults from the 
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ey tote guns and no, they don 
eal of nonsense bas been alked 
nost of it coming from the Southe 
effort to discredit CORE, the Dea 


to justify violent reprisals and as 


~ Kian. 

First, a little nlory — ech 
in Jonesporo, 
pies defense organization. They nig 
dp not seek violence. But an embattled a a : 
munity decided it needed to defend a ea 
boeeeias! frenzy of the Kian and others eS tie 

Some vf the bad people ee to oe ~ oe 
Deacons with the Kian and that’s sts sec 
‘ cons don't lynch, burn, oF assault..-The Dea 


shotgun in the enemy camp. 

ee olane the Deacons dont replace ane —_ 
nforcement — there is no such thing as ty : 
coaigematent in much of the South that will p 


itizen. os | 
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Relationship | 
CORE’s relationship with the I | 
complicated story that also, has been disto 
through the soul wells ees CORE is and w 
remain a non-violent 0 ss d that is 
on-going fact in our lives. 
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validity in the Civil Rights F R 
us are phil : # 


a way of life. . But this aaeemiees i: anihake se 


not philosophies and it is people that we must move, 


ally ourselves with and ultimately sway. 


And the kind of people who would prefer to die’ 
than to see their families outraged are the kind of 
people we mean to live and work with until we turn 
this thing around. And that means poor people and - 


that means Deacons. 


Our so-called “‘alliance’’ with the Deacons is a_ 


partnership of brothers, not a tactica! alliance of two 
armies. They don't tell us how to conduct a march. 
run a voter-registration campaign and we don't 
teach them how to zero in on a moving target 

One thing is apparent in this year of our Lord 
1965 — Negroes in this nation are down to about 
their last ounce of patience. For all the hoopla and 
the speechmaking and legislation, very little has 
changed in the reality of Negro life in this coun- 
try ... rats still bite kids and citizens of Bogalusa 
still don’t have the yote. 


Now if you accept that as fact -- then it’s clear 
that violence may be on the horizon. And if violence 
is on the horizon. I would certainly prefer to see it 
channeled into a defense discipline rather than the 
random homicide and suicide’ of rioting. © 


Or, in another light, I firmly believe that in the 
search for political, social and human rights, non- 
violence is the only practical mechanism at this mo- 
ment in history. But I believe that when threatened, 
any man has the right to protect his life . . . retain- 
ing of course, the non-violent injunction inside a non- 
violent demonstration. 

CORE is in the rights business and the Deacons 
are in the protecting business. I don't believe in 
electric chairs, because that is the society retaliat- 
ing violently, but 1 do believe in the personal right 
to selfdefense and can only work and hope that 
that right is rigidly disciplined through ics 
such as the Deacons.. 
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So a small group of men and women, picoielty 
of the East River chapter of CORE, moved out of the 
seminar, out of the reams of low-circulation news- 
print about the ‘grass roots” and into the streéts. 


Despite all the heady discussions they weren’t really 


sure of what they were doing, but they were sure that 
they would be taught — by their own people. ; 

They had approximately $2,000 in the bank, so 
they rented a loft at 72 West 125th Street, spending 
the Christmas season plastering and painting — the 
doors were to open at the end of January. 

They opened and the founders ducked. 

Within a week the place was an asylum, a 
thimble-sized riot with hundreds of youngsters plac- 


ing their. outrage on their threshhold. Miraculously 


and almost immediately, a shape and direction began 
to emerge from the chaos. The men, women and 
children that came to them were not familiar faces 
— few, if any, had gone to jail for civil rights ac- 
tivity, but many had been jailed on possession, fel- 
onious assault, alchoholism, or for lifting two-pants 
suits from Blumstein’ s windows during the summer 
riots. 

They were 5 aieiay and startlingly at the nitty- 
gritty, and it can be a terrifying place to be when 


_ much of your membership has a life-expectancy of 


around 34. 
| Needs of People 


The early, somewhat primitive programs were 


_ entirely centered around the needs of the people who 


had come into their orbit. Youth councils and clubs, 
centered around youngsters bursting with resentment 
and foot-loose after Malcolm X’s death, became a 
channel for heated dialogue and self-governing 


groups. 


Many of these youngsters began, over a period 


' of time, to conceive of a means of ‘‘whipping the 


white man at his own game’? — through words and 


* aggressive competition on the job market, rather 


than with gasoline-filled Ruppert bottles. This was a 


Y small-time miracle, dubbed, by the youth clubs them- 


I: 


) 


Selves, as “intellectual nationalism. or 
_ (To be continued) 
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| The major war now confronting us is aimed at  eneieion | 
the awesome political potestial of the black community in order 
to effect basic social and economic changes for all Americans, 
to alter meaningfully the lives of the Black Americans (our 
plight has not been and will not be changed by past victories), 
and to bring about a real equality of free men. | 


| This job cannot be done for us by the Government. In the 


first place, the establishments--Federal, State; and Local--have 
too much built-in resistence to fundamental change. Any estab- 
lishment by definition seeks its own perpetuation and rejects ae 
that which threatens it. For example potiticians take over 

and seek to make the anti-poverty programs an adjunct of their 
political aspirations. They attack community action programs 

of the anti-poverty war as being anti-city hall. School Boards, 
which have already lost the drop-outs and other under-privileged 

" OG atts eel) to control community education pro- 


grams and see that they do not shake up the school systems. 


Powerful lobbies, such as the financial and the real estate 
interests, exert tremendous pressure to see that programs to 
relieve poverty do not threaten their interests. 

[_Further, it is impossible for the Government to mount a 
| decisive war against poverty and bigotry in the United States 
while it is pouring billions down the drain in a war against 
people in Viet Nam. The billion sellers available to fight 
poverty is. puny compared with the need and insignificant com- 
pared with the resources expended in wars. | 

Thus, we must be constructive critics of the anti-poverty 

program, using its resources for our fight where we can, insis- 
ting that local anti-poverty boards be truly representatives of | 
the deprived communities and the minorities which they are 
supposed to help, and attacking waste and pork-barreling wher 
ever it occurs. 


Yet it would be fatal to think that the anti-poverty pro- 


gram alone can make the necessary changes in the social and 
economic life of Black Americans. It can be no more a solution 
to our problems than were the Civil Rights Acts of 1957, 1960, 
1964 were, or the Voter Rights Act of 1965 will be. Like those 
laws, the anti-poverty program has to be seen as no more than 
a tool, useful at times but inadequate at best to do the job. 
We can rely upon none but ourselves as a catalyst in the 
development of the potential power of the black community in its 
own behalf and in behalf of the nation. CORE aimee has the 


nationwide network of militant chapters required, unshackled 


by compromising entanglements, political: commitments and alli- 
ances. CORE asmme has the flexibility to move in the new p 
directions demanded by this phase of the war, while it fulfills 
its commitments to the unfinished tasks of the last phase. 

In this new phase of our war to change the life of the 
Negro in a changed America, there are two aspects: Community 
organization and Political organization. It must be clearly 
seen that neither aspect is an end in itself. Community organi- 
zation, including social services, for its one sake is mere 
social uplift and has no basic importance in changing the life 
role of the Negro. Political organization for its own sake is 
sheer opportunism. While both aspects must be undertaken 
simultaneously, the first, community organization, may be seen 
as a step to increase the effectiveness of the second, political 
organization. Or another way of viewing it, is to see community 
organization as a tool--a tool to build a vehicle. Political 
organization, then, is the vehicle to take us to the desired 
objective. That objective is an open society free of race 
discrimination and forced segregation, shorn of poverty and 
unemployment, with decent housing and high quality education | 
for all. The objective, in a word, is a new society, a free 


and open society. 
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COUNTRY COUSIN WORK PROGRAM 


The broad purpose of this program is to provide a means 
for constructive assimilation of the new migrant to urban 
America. 

In the past decade, there has been a large influx of. 
migrant farm laborers, primarily from the south into the urban. 
ghetto community. Several factors make it likely that this 
process will accelerate sharply: 

--The nechiiteaelon of plantations in the South resulting 
in the displacement of thousands upon thousands of agricultural 
workers. 

--The extension of minimum wage coverage to farm labor 
making marginally productive labor more expensive. 

--The pattern of welfare public assistance and food 
distribution programs which cumulatively operate to hikes duce 
workers out of the South by starvation, brutality, discrimination, 
and disease. 

These newcomers to the city very often provide a major 
source of unrest and discontent in the city. It is no accident 
that Watts was the terminal for western migration across the 


Southern and Southwestern states. 


Coming from an essentially rural background, looking for 


work in the "promised land," such workers are not prepared for urban 
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life and not equipped with skills necessary to secure employment-— 
nor, on the other hand, is the urban community equipped to deal 
with those problems some of which the new "urbanite" brings with 
him, some of which are created by the conditions in which he 
finds himself compelled to survive. 

To these factors, we must make special mention of one 
other problem: the massive relocation of industry out of the 
city and into industrial parks on the outskirts of the city. 
Such parks are not accessible to those in the central city--for | 
both physical and psychological reasons. While federal programs 
such as MDTA have attempted to deal with the relocation of industry 
~ moving excess labor hundreds of miles from one locality to 
another, the real mobility problem we now See is: how does 
one move a labor force five, ten or twenty miles from the center 
city to the new industrial parks. 

There is no realistic response, now on hand, to cope with 
the problems of migration by rural Negroes to the city. The 
failure of response is total--despite the variety of efforts that 
might be cited. 

The failure is conceptual in part: the poverty wcoeres, ale 
model cities program, the new-style neighborhood corporation 


programs are all static in concept. Theyview the community, the 
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city, the neighborhood, or at most, the metropolitan region as 
a closed system--static. Brick by brick, chila by child, adult 
by adult, they attempt to scrub it clean and middle class. The 
problem is that cities and communities and neighborhoods: are 
dynamic. Normal patterns of change in themselves might undo much 
that has been done. Add to that vast in-migration and today's 
fragmented, token efforts become even mode ludicrously iiekiewate. 

The failure is programmatic: efforts that are made are 
one-shot efforts. There is no continuity, no sustained follow 
up, and no designed flow from one transitional stage to another. 
There has been no attempt in designing programs to differentiate 
the special needs of the newcomer from the complex of needs of 
which all in the ghetto share commonly. 

The failure is racial and paternalistic: those who do 
provide help are often white, frequently as much strangers to 
the ghetto as the newcomer. They lack the sensitivity, the outlook 
and the empathy necessary and so often increase the feeling of 
strangeness, distrust, and forced dependency on the part of 
the newcomer. 

CORE, having as it does both urban and rural roots, may 
well be able to do a far more i edibtive job in providing for 


adjustment to the urban environment than that presently done by 
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white volunteer groups, local municipal programs, and private 
charitable agencies. 

The point of entrance into the city is a crucial point 
of intervention. Once the newcomer comes to the ghetto, he 
relies upon it for whatever portion of security and identity it 
can provide. Part of the price now exacted for that security 
is lack of mobility, lack of access to services and resources, 
and lack of employment opportunity. This is virtually inevitable 
since there are at present no institutions in the ghetto which 
would provide the rudimentary knowledge needed to understand 
even the transportation system let alone the numerous other 
networks of resources and services. 

Not only does the new migrant find that he is unibasoabis 
unable to leave the ghetto because he does not know how to use 
the transportation; it must also be realized that the whole 
bewildering array of problems--where to buy food, where to buy 
children's clothes, how to register a child for school, how to get 
to the hospital, how to find a baby~-sitter, where to buy used 
furniture, and even where to find a place to live, and a place 
to stay while you look for a place to live-~all of these are 
problems which any newcomer to any community faces but which are 


doubly baffling, frustrating and disheartening to the rural Negro 
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who finds himself without friends, money or knowledge. This 
sense of frustration, helplessness and futility is reinforced 
through failure to achieve entry into the job market or to make 
any adjustments to the total urban community. If a family moves 
in with other families, it is often difficult or impossible 
to take the affirmative step of moving out, to acquire a home 


of their own, or to preserve the family unit. 


The Program: 


CORE takes cognizance of the fact that many major cities 
will soon be occupied by a population which is well over 50% 
black. It also takes notice of the fact that the great increase 
in population in the inner city will not occur simply because of 
the increase of births over death. In fact, a significant part 
of that increase will occur because of the migration of rural 
blacks to these great urban centers. CORE feels that it is the 
duty of this society wis the bie of CORE to act so that no 
future generation is born into these rat infested, fear-ridden, 
hostility laden environments without hope--hope grounded in 
reality. Therefore, CORE desires, in setting forth this proposal, 
to provide a significant technique for arresting the further 
growth of a population which lives without howe often because 


help has come piece meal--too little and too late. 
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The program falls into three distinct phases: 


Phase I - The Welcome Phase. The aim here is to find 


out the new migrant's most pressing needs, welcome him, see that > 


he has shelter and food, assist him to start off a new life with- 


out immediately going into debt, being swindled or entering into 


arrangements forced upon him by sheer necessity. 


Phase II - The Informational Phase. On the one hand, this 


involves informing the newcomer of available resources. On the 


other, it involves teaching him how to find out things for himself, 


how to cope, how to discover, how to venture forth. This may 
mean signing him for public assistance, Medicare, Head Start, 


child care programs (recent court decisions striking down 


residence requirements for welfare as unconstitutional may make 


this aspect of the program particularly critical). 

Phase III - The Contributing Phase. Here the shift from 
passive to active takes place. The opportunity to give, to 
contribute, to produce, to assist others, to participate is 
critical. This can and will involve jobs training and placement 


programs--but it will also involve development of a sense of 


community. 


An essential ingredient of the program which CORE proposes 


is based upon the principle of mutual self-help by the newcomer. 
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There is no reason why each person receiving help should not be 
called ie. as a condition of certain kinds of assistance to 
give half a day a week helping others following in his steps. 
This would give a feeling of pride, of community, of capability, 
of mutual support. It would generate friendships, equip each 
individual with a network of friends to whom he could turn and 
instill a sense of confidence and usefulness. 

This program differs from other such programs in that it 
would start to provide services from the very moment that the 
migrant enters the bus terminal or train station in the urban 
area. Just as Traveler Aid starts to operate at the moment the 
unfortunate traveler appears upon the scene, so too this program 
would start to operate in order to provide transitional services 
for the migrant Negro before he enters the urban community. 
The frightened er Ne belligerent Negro needs to know he is 
welcome. A “travelers aid" type program would try to make the 
new migrant welcome. When combined with a type of “welcome 
wagon" program, real inroads should be possible to aid in 
adjustment. Thus, CORE will first attempt es wale contact with 
the potential migrant before he ever leaves his rural setting. 
This can be done through a variety of ways: through announcement 


of Country Cousin Programs in the churches of the rural communities, 
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through advertisement in the Negro press, and by developing new | 
techniques. CORE, because it is a national organization and 
because it has worked in rural areas or cooperatively with other 
Civil rights groups is specially situated as the organizational 
sponsor of a program. 

CORE*s appeal to and support at the grass roots level, 
its interpretation of black power as a programmatic concepts 
refusal to force integration upon the ghetto dwell or the ahs | 
comer from the South all make it the logical sponsor and organizer 
of a communal urbanization program based on self-help by Negroes 
and for Negroes. In fact, this program is simply one embodiment 


of the six point black power program which CORE developed and 


championed. 


The Building Block Approach 


The Country Cousin program has certain essential ingredients-- 
but it is also readily susceptible of expansion by the provision 
of a large number of optional components which could and should 
be added to increase the program's effectiveness. This initial 
work paper does not purport to do more than sketch out those 


basic components. Each component would require separate design 


and development. 


A. Essential components 


1. Initial contact. Attendants would have to be stationed 
on an around the clock basis at every major terminal-<-bus, train, 
plane. In addition, for those coming by car, highway booths and 
Welcome Stations strategically Situated in the ghetto would be 


established. 


2. A need and resource inventory. An initial profile, 
made at the time of greeting or as soon practicable titer. would 
be made to determine pressing needs, past employment record, skills, 
relations in town who might be contacted, church affiliation, 
family left, behind, etc. 


3. Freedom shelter centers. A Country Cousin Center 


should offer temporary living quarters, an apartment finding 
service, emergency médical care, an opportunity to learn about 
and join various civic, religious and social organizations; and 
a multiple registration desk for welfare, school, Head Start, 
health and nutrition check-ups, etc. 


4. An employment placement center. A cooperatively owned 


and self-supporting job placement center would check out references 
(difficult to get for newcomers), bond employees (if need be), 
offer a battery of aptitude and skill tests (which were not culture 


biased), fill out resumes, provide practice in job interviews, 


ont ts 


set up interviews, provide transportation to job interviews, 


secure placement in training programs, etc. The employment 


center might concentrate on building up a labor force inventory 


in the temporary manpower field, and for such jobs as bookkeepers, 


cashiers, grocery store checkers, general office clerks, business 


machine operators, automotive repairmen, bus drivers, taxi 


drivers, laundry and dry cleaning operatives, waiters, waitresses 


and cooks, practical nurses, hospital attendants, medical 
technicians, clerical assistants, shipping clerks, telephone 
operators and such other manpower sources as could be built 
up quickly, trained and employed in a relatively short time. 
Emphasis would be placed on job categories where there was 
employment both in and out of the ghetto. 

5. A Country Cousin information center and telephone 
service modeled after the Citizens' Advice Bureau in England, 
which would provide guidance and information on problems for 
the urban newcomer including legal counseling, help and advice 
on specific problems and intdieaiihin on community and urban 


resources. 


Optional components would include: 
l. A total transportation system including: 


a. A transportation information service on bus, 


subway, and public transport facilities. 
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b. A driver training school (which would also use 
. Specially prepared driving test manuals as literacy material). 
c. A taxi cab company to provide driver training, 
transportation within the ghetto, direct experience with the 
physical layout of the city, a job interview transportation 
system, a children pickup service for working mothers. 
dad. A community tour guide service for the newcomer. 
e. An automotive repair center for maintenance of 
taxies, for job training, for low cost repair of privately owned 
automobiles of Country Cousins. 

2. An emergency Location Loan program —- To provide money 
at special low rates of interbst (or no interest. This would be 
particularly feasible in New York where a person is eligible for 
emergency welfare assistance pending a final determination of 
eligibility for welfare). 

3. Special service industries to meet the immediate needs 
of the urban newcomers: a used furniture repair and sales 
business, an appliance repair business, a real estate business, 
drug store, grocery store, cooperative child care centers, home 
maintenance business, automobile insurance and general insurance 
business. These businesses would be owned cooperatively and 


could be invested in by Country Cousins and others who would get 


discount rates and dividends. 
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4. Freedom schools offering a combination of special 
tutorial programs, organizational training, protest aa 
iad instruction on legal rights. 

5. Community organization programs--welfare rights 
organizations, tenants organizations, poverty workers unions, 
school=-parents organizations, youth organizations. 

6. Satellite industry and investment programs. 
Korvettes, Sears, Macy's, Horn and Hardarts could all open up 
ghetto outlets that would serve both as businesses and training | 
centers. Large manufacturing enterprises could eatabiian small 
parts manufacturing plants that would provide On-the-Job Training 
using government funds. Workers in these satellite wieptse weld 
then be guaranteed job placement in the larger plant if he chose. . 
There could also be provision of opportunity to invest in the 


parent corporation through deductions from payroll and training 


ry 14, 1767 
Bagi 


stipends. 


NOTE: All figures quoted are for a 15 month period. 
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Office. 
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Director . 


Flat top desk i bce Ge © 


Straight back swivel chair 
Telephone Ee os wee 
Side Chairs 

Desk Lamp 

Dictating machine 

Transcribing machine 

File cabinet 

Book shelves 

secretary 

Clerk-Typist 

Flat top desks 

typist chairs 

Telephones 

Desk Lamps 

Full size electric typewriters 
Wastebaskets 

Smoking stand 


of the Associate Director 


all peel ell ell eel DO peel 


Office 
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Associate Director 

Flat top desk 

Straight back swivel chair 
Side chairs 

Telephone 

Desk Lamp 

Dictating machine 
Transcribing machine 

File cabinet 

Book shelves 

secretary 

Flat top desk 

typist chair 

Telephone 

Desk Lamp 

Full size electric typewriter 
Wastebaskets 

Smoking stand 
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Communication Specialists 
Flat top desks 

Stragbht back swivel chairs 
Side chairs 

Telephones 

Desk Lamps 

Didetating machine 
Transcribing machine 

File cabinet 

Book shelves 

Secretaries 

Flat top desks 

Sypist chairs 

Desk lamps 
Telephones 
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Offices of Field Communication Specialists 


Full size electric typewriters Se ere! 
Wastebaskets Beebe bocce oe 
smoking stands eae AA erates 
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Reception 


(1,400 sq. ft. of sf 


Field Communication Specigersts te beh Mares | ae aes et aa 
Straight back swivel chairs. : Ba Saat af Fe Pe ee 
Side chairs ‘ Ree ie eae ga 
Télephones wer a4 CR a a 
Desk Lamps me ay OP it , <1 ROE Sah eee oe 
Didtating machines ats Ae og : NE Sa a ho ee ee, 
Transcribing machines aA 

File cabinets os 

Book shelves 

secretaries 

Flat top desks 

Typist chairs ‘ | : | 
Telephones ees | aot eg | 
Desk lamps ik | | 2% oe | 
Portable electric typewriters. 
Wastebaskets A is 
Smoking stands Pet 
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Wastebaskets Bg tide Pe dae fi Sage 


Community Specialists: «apn? 53") i on | : 4 
Long Conference Tables i ste Eo Ee a? Fee ee ae : som | 
Swivel straight. back chairs — ER reeds Ch Gag ) | 4 
Side chairs | teat age dee Fn hes | : ig 
Telephones Mes 
Lounge sofas BA 
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Smoking stands 


Shelter Directors (700 sq. ft. of space) 
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Shelter Directors 

Flat top desks 

Straight back swivel cha ten 
Side chairs 

Dictating machine 
Transcribing machine 
Telephones 

Desk Lamps 

File cabinets 

Book shelves 

Secretaries 

Flat top desks 

typist chairs 

Telephones 

Desk Lamps 

Full size electric typewriters 
Cleaning Woman 

Portable vacuum cleaner 


Wastebaskets 
Smoking stands 


Office of Placement Center Directors 
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Placement Center Directors 
Flat top desks 

Straight back swivel chairs 
Desk Lamps | 
side chairs 

Telephones 

Dictating machines 
Transcribing ;machines 

File cabinets 

Book shelves 

pecretaries 

Flat top desks 

Typist chairs 

Desk Lamps 

Telephones 

Full size electric typewriters 
Wastebaskets | 

Smoking stands 


Legal Offices faug sa, Fe. of space) — 
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Lawyers 

Flat top desks 

Straight back swivel chairs 
desk lamps 

side chairs 

Dictating machines 
Transcribing machines 
Telephones 

File cabinets 

Law libraries 

Book shelves | 
Professional magazines and journals 
Secretaries : 

Flat top desks 

Typist chairs 

Desk Lamps 

Telephones 

Wastebaskets 

Smoking stands 

Full size electric typewriters 


Medical Office (280 sq. ft. of space) 
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Registered Nurse 

Flat top desk 

Straight back swivel chair 
Side Chair 

Desk Lamp 

Telephone 

Medical supplies 


Testing equipment and ;materials (eyes and ears) 


Nurse's Aide 

Desk (flat top) 

Typist chair 

Desk lamp 

Portable electric typewriter 
File cabinet 

Book shelves 

Wastebaskets 
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a ee "Nurséry Gahonis (6 schools, 25 children in each. school) (23,520 sq. ft. of space 


#6 Teachers f 
#12 Teachers’ Aides ) 
6 Flat top desks 
6 Straight back swivel chairs, 
6 Pianos 
6 Piano stools oe 
6 Sandboxes a 
6 Large blackboards 
12 Side chairs 
L50 Childrens chairs 


Book shelves 
Toy shelves 
Toys 
Books 
6 Telephones | 
6 Long coat racks | 
ok Wastebaskets : ) 
Drinking fountains | | 
Offices of Placement Officers (1,680 sq. ft. of space) | 


* Placement Officers 

Flat top desks 

straight back swivel chairs 
Desk lamps 

Telephones 

Side chairs 

File cabinets 

Book shelves 

Dictating machines 

Transcribing machines 
Secretaries 

Flat top HKKK desks | 
typist chairs | | é 
desk Lamps 

Telephones 

Portable electric typewriters 
Wastebaskets 

Smoking stands 
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Office of Payroll Clerk (140 sq. ft. of space) 


Payroll Clerk 

Flat top desk 

Straight back swivel chair 
Telephone 

Desk Lamp 

File cabinet 

Adding machine 

Wastebasket 
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Office of Purchasing Agent (140 sq. ft. of space) 


Purchasing Agent 

Flat top desk 

Straight back swivel chair 
Telephone 

Desk lamp 

File Cabinet 

Adding machine 

Wastebasket 
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Office Aide (Duplicating duties) 
Plat top desk 

Straight back swivel chair 

Desk lamp 

Telephone 

File cabinets 

Mimeograph machine 

Xerox machine or similar machine 
Wastebasket 


Center Receptionist (L140 sq. £t. of space) 
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Receptionist 

Flat top desk 

Typist chair 

Desk Lamp 

Portable electric typewriter 
Master Telephone 

Lounge sofa 

Arm Chairs 

Wastebasket 

Smoking stands 


Typing Pool (280 sq. ft. of space) 
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Clerk-typists 

Flat top desks 

Typist chairs 

Full size electric typewriters 
Telephones 

Desk Lamps 

Wastebaskets 


General Office Equipment 
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Coat racks 
Drinking Fountains 
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ARTICLE XV 


The right of the citizens of the United States te 
denied or abridged by the United States or Fah Sti 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED . TA 


As a concerned citizen, you are undoubtedly planning to exercise your constitutional 
right to vote on November 3 -- along with millions of your fellow-Americans. 


Yet despite the explicit guarantee of the Fifteenth.Amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution, other millions of Americans will not be permitted to vote. 


The reason? Their race. Many will try to register, of course, and will be turned 
back. Many will not even try, for fear of bloody reprisals. For in much of the 
South, the would-be Negro voter faces a powerful combination of opposition from 
White Citizens Councils, from “Birchers,” even from state and local police. 


Neither "law-enforcing" nor law-breaking segregationists are shy about it. The en- 
tire nation was shocked by the awful fate which befell CORE staff members James 
Chaney and Michael Schwerner and- student volunteer Andrew Goodman. For the first 
time, many Americans were made aware of the violence racists are capable of. But 
the fact is, the same cruelty, bloodshed, and totalitarian brutality has been used 
to terrorize the southern Negro since Emancipation. 


For precisely this reason, courageous Americans are participating in a concerted 
voter registration drive throughout the South. In many areas, those who are regis- 
tered will be the first of their race ever to help elect a President of the U.S.! 


CORE will help in every way possible, especially in the hard-bitten areas of Miss-. | F 
issippi, Louisiana, and northern Florida. But our nonviolent struggle to maintain | 
the integrity of the 15th Amendment will not be easy. Many of our brave men and 
women -- white and Negro -- will be beaten and jailed. Others, perhaps, cut down. 


Yes, the courage of our freedom workers is magnificent ... but, by itself, it is not 4 
enough to-win the battle. Your support ts needed for the me teal “care, legal costs, © 
bail bonds that can make the Constitution meaningful to tens of thousands of Americans. 
I hope you will give $10 -- more if you can, less if you must. But whatever you give, 
please mail it in the envelope above today: Time is fleeting -- and we need you NOW. . 


Sincerely, | 
James Farmer 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE John Cogley Martin Luther King Hobson R. Reynolds Goodwin Watson 
Ralph Abernathy Earl B. Dickerson Douglas Levin — Robinson Joseph Willen 
James Baldwin Eugene E. Frazier David Livingston Arnold M. Rose Jerry Wurf 
Roger N. Baldwin Harold Gibbons Will Maslow Fred M. Shut esworth Charles S. Zimmerman 
Katrina M. Barnes Roland B. Gittelsohn A. J. Muste Lillian Smith i 
38 PARK ROW Algernon D. Black Sidney Hollander Dorothy Norman C. K. Steele : 
vd - James B. Carey George M. Houser A. Philip Randolph Gardner Taylor 
/ A, NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK Allan Knight Chalmers E. ley Jones ira DeA. Reid Howard Thurman ___ James Farmer 
7 l E que : Grenville Clark Bishop F. D. Jordan Walter P. Reuther Bishop W. J. Walls : national director 
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DEFENSE DOCUMENTATION CENTER 


for 
SCIFNTIFIC AND TECHNICAL INFORMATION 


Cameron Station, Alexandria, 
Virginia 


NOTICE: When government or other drawings,spec- 


fications or other data are used for any purpose 
other than in connection with a definitely related 
government procurement operation, the U.S. | 
Government thereby incurs no responsibility, nor any 
obligation whatsoever; and the fact that the Govern- 
ment may have formulated, furnished, or in any way 
supplied the said drawings, specifications,or other 
data is not to be regarded by implication or other- 
Wise as in any manner licensing the holder or any 
other person or corporation, or conveying any rights 
or permission to manufacture, use or sell any 


patented invention that may in any way be relatcd 
thereto. 
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URBAN DISORDERS RESEARCH - 
TENTATIVE PROGRAM FORMULATION 


by 


R. D. Holbrook and J. L. Sorenson 


December, 1964 


This Document may not be reproduced without 
prior permission from 


DEFENSE RESEARCH CORPORATION 
6300 Hollister Avenue 
P.O. Box 3587, Santa Barbara, California, 93105 


This work supported by 
Advanced Research Projects Agency 


i. INTRODUCTION 


Early in 1964 Defense Research Corporation studies of 


insurgency in Latin America pointed up the threat to friendly 


governments from urban-area demonstrations, riots, and 
terrorism. As part of the company's studies of physical 
security problems,* this topic was investigated further 
during the year, with the aim of delineating the needs of 
the United States in general and the Department of Defense 


in particular for a program of research on "urban insurgency”. 


As an important part of that effort an interdisciplinary 
conference was held in Santa Barbara during the first week 
of September. The specific theme of the conference was 
urhan violence as a threat to established government, 
considered as a research problem. The conference was 
attended by some thirty specialists from a wide range of 
institutions and agencies. Facts and ideas gleaned from 
the September conference, communication with other interested 
researchers, and examination of a modest literature (see 
References to DRC IMR-176, Urban Insurgency Cases) have all 
aided significantly in maturing our understanding of the 
problem. This paper reports preliminary findngs regarding 
the kind and scope of research DRC believes is needed on 
urban political disorders. 


At the close of the DRC Urban Insurgency Conference 
general consensus prevailed among participants that, (1) 
current understanding of phenomena included under the ten- 
tative heading "urban insurgency" is insufficient to provide 
a sound basis for determining U.S. policy with respect 
either to overseas or domestic urban disorders; (2) measures 
now known to be available to the U.S. to prevent urban 
insurgent disorder, or to cope with it after it has begun, 
are poorly researched and implementation is full of problems; 
(3) current inquiries directed to the subject will not 
provide the necessary information; (4) the problems demanding 
study cover a range exceeding the normal concerns of the 
military R and D 


¥For the Advanced nesearch Projects Agency under OSD 
Contract No. 231. | | 
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community; (5) that community is capable of making important 
contributions to solution of many of these problems; and (6) 
there are substantial reasons for initiating a research 
program at this time. The DRC project team accepts these 
conclusions and uses this memorandum as a vehicle to point 
out a systematic program to meet the need. 


sections following discuss the problem, a description 
of an overall research program in urban disorders, a 
specification of particular research inquiries composing the 
program, and @ summary. 


| It is particularly noted that, even though the literature 
on urban area insurgency is small and inchoate, we do not 
propose in this paper to try to fill the gap by providing 
an extensive, let alone a definitive, discussion of the 
field,. Preliminary characterization of some dimensions 
of the problem already has appeared in DRC IM-154 (Workbook 
for Participants, Urban Insurgency Conference). Conference 
discussions of a number of aspects of the topic are also 
contained in a transcript of proceedings which is 
available in manuscript. A more complete treatment of the 
at subject appears in DRC IMR-176 (Urban Insurgency 
Cases). 


II. | PROBLEM RECOGNITION 


The whole history of cities, at least since classical 
times, has shown them to be the scene of the most rapid social 
change and the most crucial political maneuvering in the more 
developed nations. With industrialization and the population 


bOom of the last few generations scarcely any country has 
escaped involvement of its city masses in determining its 


structures of power. Violence--through strikes, riots, calculated 


terror campaigns, etc.--may be a vehicle for that determination. 
At present more than half the nations of the world have political 
opposition groups which may use violent means to gain power for 
themselves.% Increasing economic aspirations and growing 
political awareness among city dwellers combine with increasing 
numbers of inhabitants, crowding, breakdowns in traditional 
means of social control, and spreading agitation to multiply 
the situations where governments prove unable to keep internal 
peace. While the problem of security against guerrilla action 
is receiving much attention at present, methods for coping 

with urban disorders have changed little in decades. 


Internally, our own country faces challenges to order 
On @ number of fronts. Racial disputes, economic (strike) 
conflicts, political extremism, delinquent irresponsibility 


in young People, and other difficulties smolder on every hand, 
ready to flame up into serious disorders under agitation. 
After Rochester, Harlem, Birmingham, and Berkeley, the dangers 
to established authority of urban violence due to whatever 
motivation are more evident. Meanwhile, in places like Khartoum, 
Saigon, Dublin, Caracas, and Burundi, events show how planned 
and unplanned violence with a specifically political aim gives 
opportunities for powers unfriendly to the U.S. to probe for 
advantage. The two types of problems, domestic and foreign, 
have some significant differences, but certain of the'\ phenomena 
in the development of both situations appear to be similar 

and research progress on the one should yield results appli- 


cable to the other. This paper considers the second problem: 
' 


, 


#from press materials of late 196, being prepared as a DRC 
Internal Memorandum, | 


what are those research measures which seem most needed in a 
reasonable effort by the U.S. to contribute to the internal 
security of friendly nations overseas? 


"Urban insurgency" was used initially in a commonsense 

way, contrasting urban events in an operational sense with rural 
(guerrilla) activity, and using insurgency to indicate a primary 
concern with matters of power and government rather than to encon- 
pass the larger question of criminal and unstructured violence. 
While it is obvious that urban-based insurgency is only a species- 
level component of the insurgency family, which in turn belongs 
_to the larger order of social violence; for our purpose it appears 
analytically isolatable. Historical situations have demonstrated 
a number of times that the special circumstances of military and 
paramilitary operations in an urban setting involves such a 
distinctive set of geographical, sociological, psychological, 
logistic, and other factors that men not trained for such tasks 
prove unsuitable even though "normally" thay knew their business 
well. Thayer has observed, soundly, that-- 


The skills of the urban guerrilla are as different 
from those of his rural colleague as the skills of 
an office clerk or a factory worker are from those 
of the woodsman or peasant. Though he must be as 
familiar with the alleys and cellers, the sewers 
and utility tunnels of his town as the rural 
fighter is with his mountain tracks and forest 
trails, he must seek concealment not under a hat 
covered with native foliage but in his ability for 


dissimulation...* 


Since "urban insurgency" is only a term of convenience, 
its use by no means rules out the likelihood that varieties will 
be specifiable within the category. We consciously resist the 
temptation either to divide up the field a priori or to fix 
terminology prematurely by offering a glossary. In this 
programmatic paper perhaps only one firm definition is ree 

quired: Urban insurgency is defined as that range of social 
conflict which is aimed at overthrow or modification of a 


#C.W. Thayer, Guerrilla, p. 152, Harper and Row (1963). 
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constitued political system by the use of violence, or the threat 
of violence, within the ecological and social setting of urban 
communities. As discussion develops and research proceeds a 

Wick pega will develop through usage among a community of 
workers, 


It is convenient initially to provide working subdivisions 
of our topic by visualizing several levels of intensity of violence. 
For example, the DRC Conference tentatively considered four se. 
"periods" as follows: (1) one characterized by normally functioning 
government institutions, but with severe social dislocations, per- 
haps predisposing to disorder which may be precipitated by some 
particular event; (2) a time of unrest and violence (demon strations, 
riots, etc.) sufficient to put normal police forces under severe 
stress and perhaps to require the employment of auxiliary units; 
(3) an interval characterized by strategically planned insurgency 
with fairly regular and extreme violence, approximating low-level 
"suerrilla" conflict; and (4) finally a full-scale uprising, with 
rebel paramilitary forces and the regular military engaged in an 
open contest for the city. 


While this characterization may prove unsuitable for serious 
work in depth, it does help in a preliminary delineation of research 
problems in urban counterinsurgency. Interest in social dis- 
locations prior to violence (as in (1) above) is aimed prjmarily 
at devising ways of forestalling disorders. One would also like 
to give the police greater flexibility and more effective tools 
for coping with urban unrest and major disorders such as violent 
demonstrations and riots (as in (2) above). This requires an 
improved understanding of the phenomena themselves, including. 
individual behavior under crowd conditions, and of the police as 


a subsystem of government. 


ate 


(3) ay possibility of regular low-level urban conflict (period 
is quite real. Its mastery requires new techniques and material, 
as well as intimate knowledge of the ground and the methods of the 
enemy. While we do not normally think of full-scale city fighting 
(period (4) above) as part of insurgent conflicts, the subject 
does deserve study for a mumber of reasons: coups d'etat which 
may give rise to full battle (cf. Puerto Cabello and Carupano, 
Venezuela, 1962, and Dublin, 1916); the many cases of potential 
importance where military forces may be constrained not to 

utilize their full strength; and the few historically recent, 

very significant cases where organized dissidents have defied 
unrestrained conventional military forces forrelatively long 
periods (cf. Warsaw). 


Of course it has frequently happened that some sequence of 
related events, or even a single act, may precipitate a change 
from one level of violence to another. Thus no level is 
separable from others except for analytical purposes, 


The brief recognition of the problem just presented assumes 
that proper protection of U. S. interests requires some rational, 
prepared response to urban insurgency. The nature of that response 
and the means for arriving at it require further explanation. 


The primary response needed is understanding of the nature 
of the insurgency. It is likely that there are some situations 
of disorder in which no reasonable U.S. response, either anti- 
cipatory or operational, is desirable. Of those situations where 
U. S. action would be desirable for various reasons, circumstances 
will sometimes dictate that we are unable to do anything useful. 
Then, of the remaining settings where both should and can inter- 
vene, the relevant question is how to proceed most effectively. 
(we note that intervention does not necessarily mean responding 
to someone else's disorders. There could be occasions when 
U.S. interests will be served by provoking disorders ourselves). 


ve) between organized urban insurgents and government forces i 
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The ramifications of urban disorders are so many, the timing so 
crucial, the stakes so hi gh, and the opportunities for unwise action 
So frequent that policy decisixzns in these matters need to be made 
from the perspective of the most complete and systematic under- 
Standing of possible insurgent-counterinsurgent situations. We sée 
the role of military R and D (including the social science component 
of the community) as a technical one in providing the policy-maker 
with this understanding where he is called upon to make deter- 
minations, and also to provide him with the broadest possible 
variety of operational tools to choose from in carrying out the 
chosen policy. : 


Our investigations to this point show that urban insurgent 
disorders are not at all clearly understood. Various of the 
social or behavioral sciences have impinged upon this area of 
research, but a clear focusing is now needed. For example, we 
need to determine from known cases whether there are certain social, 
economic, or political settings which make urban disorders probable, 
possible, unlikely, or impossible. If, for example, there is only 
the remotest chance that a terrorist campaign can be launched and 
sustained in Lisbon or Capetown or Santiago, we should know that 
fact, so that our resources are not needlessly dispersed where there 
is no possible need. Furthermore, it may well be that potential 
disorders can be spotted with good reliability years in advance 
through observation of crucial indicators (e.g., changes in the 
rate of crimes of violence, or in the number of unemployed intel- 
lectuals), in which case certain development programs might be 
implemented to head off serious difficulty. 


Much more immediate and urgent, of course, is the problem 
of research and development in the clearly operational areas. What 
kind of police tactics are effective? How can sure-fire communica- 
tions be worked out in the electromagnetic jungle which is the 
city? How is curfew best employed, if at all? Here the research 
required is directly comparable to much that has already gone on 
in general rural counterinsurgency R and D. 
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At first glance these two kinds of research seem to imply 
vastly different time-scales of effort--on the one hand much 
fairly basic research, and therefore considerable time, is re- 
quired; on the other hand the data and postulated threats can be 
assembled and manipulated within a reasonably short space of time. 
While this is essentially correct, there are serious disadvantages 
in separating the two types of investigation too completely. As 
we are learning in rural counterinsurgency, the social=science 
kinds of problems merge into conventional military concerns with- 
out much respect for neat boundaries. That seems especially true 
in urban insurgency where social problems imperceptibly blend 
into occasional violence and then systematic disorder, while the 
military finds itself in not paramilitary, but semi-police, 
action with totally inadequate preparation (cf. Little Rock, 
Caracas, or Saigon). The strongly sociopolitical nature of any 
kind of insurgency is increasingly obvious; to separate research 
on the problems into two disparate segments would defeat the 
integrated approach which more and more seems required. 


We recognize fully that some portions of the following ten- 
tative program fit into the normal research activities of the 
Department of Defense better than do others. Certain of the topics 
suggested relate to a greater degree to the normal concerns of 
other agencies such as the Department of State. An intograted 
plan must be aware of these differences but need not be undoly 
constrained by them. The detailed question of what portions a 
the proposed research should be supported ur encouraged by whic 
governmental agency has not bee considered in our work so far. 


III. RESEARCH 


The spectrum of data and concepts required in dealing 
with the urban insurgent disorders problem is so broad that 
coordination would be especially difficult. Skills needed 
range all the way from social psychology through military tactics 
and advanced equipment design. The full range of personnel to 
carry on such a program can hardly be expected in a single insti- 
tution. Coordination, even of the most general kind to facilitate 
data sharing, therefore, will have to evolve more than be decreed. 


The more than fifty distinguishable research inquiries 
suggested at the DRC Urban Insurgency Conference ranged from the 
simplest kinds of data collection to the most sophisticated 
field resting, utilizing the entire range of sciences. The 
overlapping which the recommendations of the conference's working 
groups finally displayed indicated that particular types and 
techniques of inquiry seem to be appropriate irrespective of 
the "period" or stage of the insurgency studied. For example, 
the same broad kinds of operational analyses are appropriate to 
tactical studies whether rioting or house-to-house infantry 
Pp is under study, although different parameters are of 
interest. | 


Insofar as this holds, it is reasonable to order the 
specific inquiries into groups representing broad areas of in- 
vestigation unified by methodology, as has been done below. 
Taken together these form a program aimed at providing the in- 
formation necessary to conceive, develop, and implement a range 
of response mechanisms for short- and middle-term urban dis- 
orders control and also to prepare long-range preventive steps. 


In recognition of the phasing problem, the program is 
intended to be preliminary, and represents something of a | 
Plateau which one would hope to achieve after some time. Having 
gained some experience from the broad program, we anticipate 
the refinement of diffuse questions which would then become 
specifiable research projects. In the discussion of projects 
given below an atempt has been made to indicate minimum reasonable 
levels of effort, holding in abeyance the question of what might 
appear to be needed at a later stage of research progress. 


A. PROGRAM 


the suggested program involves seven broad areas of in- 
vestigation, each consisting of one ore more distinct inquiries. 
Divided into roughly different methodologies, the broad areas 
are 


Urban Threat Analyses 

Indicators 

Urban Operations 

Implementation 

Research Techniques 

Communist Bloc Doctrines of Urban Insurgency 
Strategic Implications of Urban Disorders. 


The urban threat analyses attempt to determine the whole 
nature and extent of the threat from urban disorders in selected 
cities of the world. The work on indicators concerns long- 
and short-term detection of forthcoming trouble. It attempts to 
devise measures for assessing the imminence of threats and the 
stability and sensitivity of the urban aspects of societies. 
These two are essentially parallel, cooperative investigations 
whose inquiries may be expected to converge. They are also more 
or less heavily oriented to the social, or behavioral, sciences. 


The largest area of investigation in terms of effort, 
which is also the most technological in nature, concerns the 
tactics of government response in controlling urban disorders. 

It considers, to borrow from standard terminology, terrain, 
targets and operations, material, and techniques. It progresses 
primarily through operations research, feasibility investigations, 
and engineering measurement, although some of the measurements 
desired are of psychological and sociological variables. 
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The implementation portion of the program is aimed at the 
problems of application of control techniques to actual field | 
situations, where cultural, political, or other factors may be 
of overriding importance in determing whether or not ae 


technique can be brought into play. 


The area of research techniques is called out because of 
very substantial difficulties in data collection and analysis 
which seem to be particularly obtrusive. Quantitative data | 
on extensive urban violence is especially hard to find. This is 
perhaps most noticeable in demonstrations, riots, and other 
manifestations of violent mass behavior. For example, no 
suitable techniques appear to have been devised for systematic 
observation of these events, for controlled tests of crowd be- 
havior, and for similar phenomena, | 


One of the concerns voiced by participants in the Con- 
ference and occasionally alluded to by students of revolution | 
bears on the question of whether Soviets or Chinese theorists 
may be attempting to evolve doctrines for urban insurgent 
operations, analogous to the considerable body of theory 
developed for rural guerrilla operations. It seems highly de- 
sirable to examine communist works and statements bearing on this 


topic. 


Finally, strategic thinking on urban conflict, analogous 
to the explorations of recent years of various aspects of 
strategic warfare, seems most pertinent. 


The particular area divisions are traditional and frankly 
designed to match more or less standard procedures of DOD and — 
the Services, in the interests of having either a single agency 
or closely related ones oversee the entire program. 


B, PROJECTS 


Ei Urban Threat Analysis 


A most urgently needed activity is a controlled exam- 
ination of the nature and extent of the urban threat in selected 
cities of the world. Real situations need to be examined in de- 
tail before recommendations for preventive or corrective action 
can be taken seriously. 


It seems most appropriate to focus attention initially 
on Latin America, but at least one other area should be investi- 
gated to draw attention to important differences which may affect 
research procedures and their validity. 


Cities should be selected on at least four bases: 
strategic importance of the nation to U.S. interest; imminence 
of serious urban disorders; the possession of features suspected 
to be of broad significance to a whole class of cities; and 
accessibility of certain essential data. From this point of view 
the more interesting cities of Latin America--for urban threat 
analyses--are listed below: 


Caracas, Venezuela 

Panama City, Panama 

Lima, Peru 

Guatemala City, Guatemala 
Recife, Brazil — 
santiago, Chile 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 

Port au Prince, Haiti 


¥Any actual list of cities chosen would, of course, be arrived 
at on the basis of an up-dated assessment of the likelihood 
of trouble and anticipated needs of the U. S. government. 
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Ideally, one would like to examine two cities in Panama and 
several in Brazil, because of the inherent complexity of each 
situation and the tendency of any one city to have unique features. 
At least one metropolis in the U.S. should be studied, and one 
city in a completely different part of the world, perhaps in the 
Middle East (for example, Teheran). | ys 


In order to extend understanding of the nature of Urban 
insurgency and to generate hypotheses, detailed analyses of the 
following factors would be undertaken on at least one dozen urban 
insurgency situations, using historical sources. The same kinds 
of information would also be obtained for each of the cities 
chosen from the priority list. 


te History of violence and insurgency | 
b) Cultural factors in the conception of violence 
and insurgency 

Sociopolitical structure 

Physical setting 

Resources for control of violence and insurgency 
Resources for use by the violent and insurgent 
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Given these data for each city, the following operations 
would be conducted: (1) the structural-functional elements of 
the city as a society would be modeled by methods already available 
in the social sciences; (2) the physical setting of the city : 
would also be modeled; (3) various plausible scenarios of violence 
would be utilized to assess the probable significance of modi- 
fying a large number of variables (e.g., police organization, 
weaponry, intelligence capability, propaganda, communications 
facilities, etc.); (4) the present situation would be projected 
by one-year steps for five years to extrapolate logical changes 
in the situation and foresee contingencies; (5) first-order 
arguments would be formulated regarding steps which might be 
taken to forestall the growth in urban unrest; (6) the argu- 
ments would be reconsidered in the light of particular cultural 
and political obstacles to implementation and to consider the 
effects of implementation; and (7) specific plans for action 
would be formulated or existing plans evaluated. 


a 


It is suggested that a reasonable structure for carrying 
on these analyses is as follows: the basic sociological invest- 
igations (a) through (c) above would most usefully be carried 
out by academicians expert in a particular country, utilizing 
graduate students as assistants, or else by other area special- 
ists used to performing similar studies. The data for oper- 
ations analyses (d) through (f) could be collected by an analysis 
team which would perform the analytical operations (1) through 
(5). The sociological investigators could be attached to the 
analysis team either as consultants or by subcontract. 


Experience with research operations of this kind suggests 
that the analysis team should consist of not less than three, 
nor more than six people. This appreciation arises from the fact 
that regular and intimate interactions are required and that for 
such studies it is desirable to avoid too great an involvement 


in detail. 


For such a team, one city is too few, and five cities 
are probably too many to work on at once. Reasonably the team 
could deal with four cities if they were not widely disparate. 
(For example, a four or five man team could analyze two Latin 
American, one Middle Eastern, and one U.S. city somewhat less 
comfortably than, say, four Latin American cities.) The initial 
period of investigation would reasonably be a year, with the 
sociological and resources data being accumulated largely during 
the first six months. Basic analysis would be accomplished 
during the remaining half-year with the social scientists acting 


as consultants. 


Of course it is not clear at this point whether con- 
tinuing or additional city analyses would be required on the 
same urban areas. A holding operation at least would seem to 
be required, becase continuing comparison of projections with 
Subsequent actual developments offers a way to test and refine 
the analytical techniques used. 
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As a practical matter, then, it might be desirable to begin 
this inquiry with two analysis teams, expecting each to shift 
to a new group of cities within a reasonable time while con- 
tinuing to keep track of the situation in these already studied. 


ae INDICATORS 


An improved ability to anticipate urban disorders over 
both short and long periods would clearly be desirable. DRC 
experience in reviewing a series of cases of moderate to severe 
and explosive disorders suggests both that the authorities 
were surprised and that they did not have to be, although the 
data are admittedly sparse on this point. 


| This inquiry would consider recent historical cases, 
examining a sizable number of situations other than those ; 
suggested for the Urban Threat Analysis. (Historical material 
from the latter would later be added to the indicator study to | 
extend the r e of the sample without duplicating essential 
data gathering). 


The investigation would look at cultural, social, 
political, and economic settings where urban disorders had 
occurred, with interpretation of the implications. This work 
would include (a) analysis of each situation in terms of a _. 
lengthy, standard set of hypothetical factors; (b) comparison 
of all the cases to determine those factors generally or 
universally shared; (c) determination of reliable scalable 
indicators of the shared factors; (da) formulation of one or 
more sets of stages or types of urban disorder on the basis 
of which a doctrine may be elaborated and (e) preliminary 
assessment of the probabilities of urban disorders or insurgency 
around the world, based upon the indicators tentatively 
established. Implicit in this work would be the objective of 
learning whether there is a natural developmental history br 
certain types of urban insurgency. 


It is suggested that approximately two man-years of 
effort would be required to obtain significant results. 


36 Urban Operations 


The urban threat and indicator studies ultimately should 
result not only in increased overall understanding but also 
in fairly specific recommendations concerning preparations ap- 
propriate to particular urban area. Their utility will rest 
largely on the feasibility of certain tactical operations. The 
Urhan Tactics inquiry is visualized as consisting of a fairly 
large number of discrete analyses and feasibility studies* 
- directed to the general problem of prevention and control of 
urban violence. Such an inquiry should encompass a wide range 
of levels of violence and the phenomenon of escalation and should 
deal with the whole range of urban disorders. 


Analyses would include target assessments; special 
requirements imposed by the urban environment; police and police 


auxiliary organization and operations; military operations; 
command and control doctrine; insurgent operations and organi- 
zation; population movement control; psychological effects; 
and similar studies, 


Feasibility studies include experimentation and would 
deal with such diverse subjects as collection or indicator de- 
vices; non-lethal weapons and delivery vehicles; protective 
devices for personnel and vehicles; urban control communications; 
requirements for identification and detection devices; selective 
‘demolitions; area-control techniques; counterinsurgent data 
storage and retrieval systems; and other applicable technology 
and tactics. Development would be undertaken as appropriate. 


| From the point of view of general progress and coordi- 
nation it would be most desirable if one of the analysis efforts 
could be set up as a central clearing house and reporting point 
for the others, as well as for the feasibility studies and data 
collection efforts. If this could be implemented, the further 
step of utilizing that project to coordinate between efforts 

in Threat Analysis and Indicators would be a natural one. (It 
might be most convenient to begin such coordination with an 
analysis directed to target assessment and operations require- 
ments on & range-of-cities basis. The effort required would 
vary slowly with the number of projects monitored and rapidly 
with the amount of analysis attempted. ) 


Since the analysis and feasibility studies vary widely 
in required effort, no reasonable estimate can be given at this 
time of the requirements for support. 


¥A large number of topics for such researches is given in 
Appendix B. No attempt has been made in this short paper 
to describe such investigations in detail, as each requires 
considerable attention to characterize the program in 
proper detail. 
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4, Implementation 


Even when action programs appropriate to meet an Urban 
insurgent threat have been .determined, the. subtle effects of 
local custom or tradition may provide obstacles to implemen- 
tation. Successful implementation will in fact require an 
intimate knowledge of particular situations, a subtle adminis- 
trative touch, diplomatic understandings, and considerable 
training of personnel involved. Even in the simplest case, 
where the only change in the situation is the provision of new 
equipment to existing forces, extensive retraining may be | 
needed. In more complicated cases, where the operations and 
organization of established institutions are explicitly to 
be changed, the problem will be much more difficult. 


It is suggested that one or more studies be undertaken 
covering, ‘the capability and operational procedures of counter- 
insurgent forces assigned to act in the cities of interest. — 
These studies should take the local rules of behavior and 
tradition into account in determining practical difficulties 
in the implementation of hypothetical measures. Localized 
implementation studies should be prefaced by a look at the 
social science literature on social change to see if general 
principles have not already been established which may profit- 
ably be applied to this problem. 


The studies should exhaust available U.S. data prior 
to undertaking on-the-site investigations. It is suggested 
that two one-man-year pibt studies are most appropriate to 
these explorations. Researchers might most profitably be in- 
dividuals already knowledgeable in the areas concerned and — 
well-known and accepted in the countries of interest. 


or Research Techniques 


: Work at DRC suggested, and numerous discussions during 
the conference confirmed, that the research techniques which 
have been applied to problems of conflict leave much to be 
desired. Some of these methodological problems must be at- 
tacked more effectively if the primary problems are to yield. 
The following list of topics for specific investigation sug- 
gests itself from a cursory assessment of reported methods of 
data collection and of available data; it is not offered as 
& comprehensive answer to this central problem, 


Acquisition and. Archiving 


Three subtasks are conceived of here. The first is 
to establish a world-wide city map (or aerial photograph) | 
archive of the physical environment of likely urban operational 
scenes. The second is to establish an archive of films and 
other observations of urban control operations suitable for 
reference and analytical work. The third is to develop a _ 
system for acquiring and cataloging the ephemeral handouts, 
tracts, and pamphiets put out by urban dissidents, which are 
rarely if ever obtained and analyzed even though they are | 
among the most valuable sources for understanding the nature 
of the insurgent challenge. Such an information handling 
institution as Battelle Memorial Institute may be best | 
equipped for such tasks. One man-year of effort should pro- 
duce clarification of the needs and possibilities and re- 


commendations for handling systems. 
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0. Data-getting Tools 


Another task of a somewhat different nature, though 
still related to data collection problems, is to develop and 
test tools to tap new sources, or better to exploit old ones. 
There is need for a means of observing and even testing crowd 
behavior in terms of a common set of concepts or units of 
behavior. Also needed is an investigation of the possibility 
of using rapid sample survey tests to detect crucial indi- 
cators of unrest before the event. Finally there is the need, 
expressed by several persons at the recent DRC conference, for 
intensive interviewing of actual participants in urban insur- 
gencies. The crowd behavior and sample survey jobs together 
seem to require a social psychologist. The interviewing 
might be broadly aimed at developing a record of operations 
and could well be made a fair-sized effort, inasmuch as it 
will be sure to give substantive results in addition to its 
methodological contribution. Two man-years for all this task 
might be appropriate pending an evaluation of results. 


: Quantification of Qualitative Data 


Of perhaps longer-range importance is the question. of 
how to quantify data which have usually been. handled quali- 
tatively (such as opinions or attitudes) so that the methods 
of operations research can be applied. A small and select 
working group of social scientists, mathematicians, and 
physical scientists should be able to assess the needs and 
possibilities in this area and provide initial guidance. 


d. Novel Theoretical Frameworks 


There is also the chance that novel theoretical frame- 
works might be applied to analysis of insurgency in the com- 
plex urban setting; for example, communications theory. Unless 
effort is applied to experimenting with some of these, it may 
be that only the more straightforward sociological or OR 
frameworks will be tried, certainly without exhausting the 
analytical possibilities. One appropriate person working 
largely independently could make an attempt at a novel analysis 
of the data on one city situation under study in Project l 
in order to judge the value of such approaches. 
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e. Manning Applied Social Science Research 


This task considers the problem of manning applied 
social science research for military ends. There was general 
agreement at the conference that many social scientists seem 
reluctant to address research topics of military R and D | 
significance where their skills might be relevant. There seems 
to be a variety of ideological, organizational, and other factors 
which influence this situation. 


It is increasingly apparent that participation by be- 
havioral scientists is particularly needed in researches on 
counterinsurgency. Our preliminary examination of problems 
in urban disorder suggests that it may be necessary to effect 
certain joint investigations using multidisciplinary teams 
with a behavioral science component. Since difficulty is 
anticipated in this area it seems desirable to initiate a 
modest survey to determine the best methods for securing parti- 
cipation and to define the key obstacles. Perhaps one-half 
man-year of effort should be invested in this problem. 


> Cost Analyses 


Some cost analyses will be required but full-scale 
efforts are somewhat premature until results from some of the 
preceding (numbered) projects allow for description to the 
cost analyst of a rather clear set of alternative responses. 
What is suggested is a methodological approach, giving the 
economist an opportunity to wrestle with such phenomenon as 
police operating costs, lost working time of the civilian 
population, tax losses, and so on, which will be crucial to 
his calculations when specific cities are considered. This 
work should dwell on one city situation to begin with, pe 
paralleling part of Project 1. Rough cost comparisons would 
be made, corresponding to various responses which operational 
people on the project suggest are reasonable. Since the ef- 
fort so conceived would depend rather heavily on Project l, 
it could well begin about six months later so that preliminary 
recommendations would be available to the cost analyst at the 
outset of this wrk. It is suggested that the initial ex- 
ploratory work be at a low level. 
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6. Communist Bloc Doctrines of Urban Insurgency 


We are aware of no current body of explicit doctrine 
from the Communists for carrying on urban operations. (The 
writings of Lenin, Trotsky, and others appear "inactive" as 
doctrine now.) The dominant Mao-Giap-Guevara position treats 
the city as a strictly secondary environment. This question 
deserves considerable attention, however, since if a doctrine 
is now forming which would utilize the city as a battleground, 
the sooner its content and implications are understood the 
better the U.S. position. It is suggested that one or two 
of the prominent Soviet specialists at RAND, The Russian In- 
stitute, or elsewhere as appropriate, be enlisted to study 
this problem and present initial findings within one year. 


ts Strategic Implications of Urban Disorders 


As a complement to the operational questions of con- 
trol and reaction to urban disorders it seems important to 
consider broad strategic questions relating to the suppression 
or encouragement of violence and U.S. interests. H.L. Neiburg 

in two seminal articles has suggested that at least the threat 
of violence may be a requisite for major social change*, 
It is apparent that much additional work is required on stra- 
tegic implications of urban disorders and major power inter- 
ference in them. A preliminary investigation by interested 
academic groups, or by organizations such as the Hudson In- 
stitute, which have specialized in strategic explorations, 

should be encouraged. 


It should be reiterated at this point that the tenta- 
tive program suggested above is pointed to exploration of the 
more important issues connected with the problem of appropriate 
responses to urban disorders which may bear on U.S. interests 
or commitments. The discussion is designed to provide program 
planners with an appreciation of the broad requirements for 
research, and with an unitial position from which to react to 
proposals for research. A more detailed program plan would 
require substantial additional work. 


¥"The threat of violence and social change,” American Political 


Science Review, Vol. 56 (Dec.1962), 865-73; "Uses of Violence," 


Journal of Conflict Resolution, Vol. 7 (March 1963), 43-54. 
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IV. SUMMARY 


This program proposal is based on the recognition 
that United States policy interests could be in serious dif- 
ficulty in many countries, unless steps are taken to improve 
our capability to anticipate and respond to urban disorders, 
particularly those with an insurgent motivation. 


Project 1 examines the actual urban threats in areas 


of the world where there appears to be enough time to take 
appropriate action to counter the threat. 


Since the use of preventive measures to head off urban 
trouble before it becomes serious is being considered as the 
ideal method for handling such a threat. Project 2 attempts 
to determine what are the causes, or at least what are the 
warning signs, of urban troubles. | 


Pro ject 3 covers the area of tactics and the feasibi- 
lity of operational devices. This project is even more urgent 
than the other two projects to the practicing peace officer 
and administrator. 


These three projects aim to provide some of the most 
vital tools needed to meet our obligations as a nation in 
the controlling of urban violence. Project 4, however, is 
intended to ensure that the tools developed can be used ef- 
fectively in the field, it deals with the problems of eae 
menting the knowledge gained in Projects 1 through 3. | 


Project 5 is contemplated as a longer range effort 
designed to improve the quality of research in these areas 
by special attention to data collection and the quantification 
of data. This includes using the special tools of the mili- 
tary R and D community both in observation and analysis. 


Project 6 is concerned with Communist-bloc thinking 
and progress on the systematic exploitation of urban disorders 


in the cold war. 


The seventh area specfically called out relates to 
problems of strategy from the U.S., Communist-bloc, and 
general points of view. 


The particular program described contemplates a fairly 
modest, initial approach. It is defined in terms which permit 
the program planning to initiate specific action, respond to 
particular proposals, or lay out a program and call for pro- 
posals. The program is not comprehensive and would undoubtedly 
be modified under deeper consideration or further mental study. 
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APPENDIX B 
URBAN OPERATIONS RESEARCH TASKS 


| The following list gives topics by title and group 
only suggested as suitable for research oriented to urban 
tactics and techniques. Since the state of the art in each 
area is not, apparently, well-known, a broad survey of 
capabilities seems indicated. 


In many cases it appears that the particular arts 
are well-developed but usually out of the context of urban 
environments. Some topics do not appear to have been invest- 
igated in recent years. Each topic would be considered both 
from the point of view of the insurgent and from the control 
side. 

Communications 
Jamming and counter-jamming in city operations; more 
precise and speedier location of insurgent 
transmitters 
Environment and interference problems 
Courier vehicles through embattled streets 


Completely silent (non-voice) methods for "next- 
room" operations 


Control of telephone and power systems as 
communication channels 
Intelligence 
Photographing mobs for identification of participants 
Counter-infiltration methods and possibilities 
Interrogation methods 


Dossiers, particularly for thousands of people with 
rapid computerized retrieval of crucial data 


~25- 
Identification of friend and foe in the midst of 
masses of people 


Use of criminal elements as informants and aids 


Counter-gangs 
Population Control 


Effectiveness of curfew, passes, deportation 


Censorship mechanisms and plans, particularly for 
sudden needs to control the mass media 


Rationing and financial controls 


Systems of reporting and movement control (such as 
the Chinese "five-families" mechanism) 


Emergency liquor and drug control measures 


Special prison and detention facilities for 
political subversives 


Re-education programs for political subversives 


Effectiveness of legal controls and insurgents’ 
organizing and assembling 


Legal problems of arrest and detention of insurgents 


Psychological warfare 


Divisive propaganda, maneuvers, bribes, etc. 
against insurgents 


Devices for voice communication to mobs (including 
translation ) ) 


Rumor studies, both insurgent and counterinsurgent 
planted, and general 


Paper and printing controls to reduce propaganda 
Surrender appeals, rewards, implementation plans 


Civic action programs in cities for police and 
military 


Protection of fixed sites 
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Looting prevention, especially of liquor and guns 

Hospitals, orphanages, cultural treasures 

Prisons 

Bank protection against insurgent robberies 

Vital utilities and communications 

Major civilian work facilities, to guarantee 
minimum disruption of the economy by 
street disorders 


Economic sabotage 


Surveillance and detection 


X-ray type search devices to process masses of 
people and luggage rapidly 


Night lighting by flares for urban needs 


insurgent weapon storage capabilities, and 
detection 


Air surveillance 
Electronic surveillance, especially at night 


Listening and wire-tap devices 


Logistics 


Disposition of forces and posts in relation to 
supply (including in battle) 


Care of wounded and dead 


Caches at various points for police or military 
emergency use 


Equipment maintenance problems 
Armored transport vehicles 
Emergency repair facilities for normal city services 


Fire-fighting capabilities in conditions of 
disorder 


Fire power 


Non-lethal weapons for use in crowded situations 
(shooting tranquilizers, for example) 


Concussion weapons for use in buildings 
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mer. 13, 1964 


Dear Jin, 
It certainly wes good to talk 
ey briefly with you lest week. 
| oe 
mre? : ie o ment that 1 have e prepared! 
Oi on the gestion contest. I have the origi 


oo aed you end Jim Porman have the only two copies. 

#4 Gee it as you see fit. I will keep you possed 
as I receive scecess to more information and 
have more thoughts. 


Gordon Cerey and I hed a good conversation 
this eftermoon. I will give him the paerticulers 
in regard to the conventions contest briefs. 


I reed in the Timpe of your speech a few om 
ego. It sounded fine; IT just wieh i @uld heave heard 
Four | 


she And I trust you are well and doing fine. 


Y ours, 
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ae Tite nat, CONVENTION IM ATLANTIC CITY oO AUGUST 


 Thie memo is besed upon the following sovrees: 
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For the Netionsel Convention procedure -- 


de 1960 Convention vVanueal (the 1964 one is not 
yet resdy) 


8. A quick exanination of the proseedings of prior 


conventions, except thet the suthor vae not s¢iven 
preceedings, which have not yet 


ecceess to Pe ap 
been put in ished form. 
S. A inhbur interview with ur. Hareld Leventhal, 

counsel te the Demeeretic Jetionel Chmai ttes. 

ate Leverthel ister fletly de 
ee te the briefs of prior y 
33 whieh ere probably the most “Important. 
of all materials 


4. Attendence et the January, 1464, meeting of the 
Demoeretic Weticnal Committee plus variocus 
reaclutions, ete. sdopted et thet tine. 


S&S. Attendance at the 1860 ecnvention 'n Leese Anveles. 


For the ‘“issiseinpni Convention Procedvre-~- 


1. The eutheor of this memo ie alee the suther of 


the eerlier Miesissipp! Pdlition] Rendbook. 


2e mestentent lews, excluding. the most recent cones 


pegeed by the goon in the lest fer 
le These sh-u}4d be be ebseined shortly. 


etete convention. 


Rote: “hie memo is primerily designed to sketch out the : 
evidithes «9 much es possible at the present time. A further 
and wore deteiled seme wil] be made available es nore evente 


unfold end more information is evellebie. 


Be Precedure to be tentatively followed in viselesipri: 


Ae 


“Weteh cerefully for the dete cf the precinct conventions 


Pertigipetion in the 1960 eonvention et all levele <-« 
precinet, county, congressional district esnueus, and 
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* rcpro? * 
prominent} 
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the county executive ecoml t'O@e 

€lects twice the minmrer of delek-ites toe ne atete cer Vention 

thet that cunty nes members in the : 4 “ myprerentetives. 
repeat, the wicest and the largest -«rtlicipstiong, the better the 
amnee of success, ) 


(Mote: a resrertasble chellenre could be head by fust holding 
e state ecnvention in Jecksen and not boldirg snything else; 
however, the move detelled #mi extensive the vians, the 
erester eleima we neve to lewsltimecy end gressercets 
re rtieiretion. ) 
committee 
The atcote pdav si tign would set the datea for the conventions. 
I suggest the 2] cf June for the precinet ecnventions, the 
25 of June fer the county ecnventions, and the 6th of July for 
the stete econventién. This leaves time for the summer «tudents 
to make their weight relt,end it elsc gives e month end a Ablf to 
prepere for the naticnel] convention on Bag. 24g (st leest 30 daze 
eGvince flling of the Driefe with the neticnel cormmittee is 


* 


protetly necessary). 
The stsie ecnventionsa shecula: 


X. Zleet 24 delexates end °4 slternstes to the mational 
eonventicn, 


Blect e G@liste cf 7 presidentisl] elestora to te - laced on 
the bellet pledse: t: the nesinees cf the naticrel 
eonventicn, 

eseh -@8 
Rlect -- three/by gf f ewucus/ef each Conzressional 
district's delegetes to the stete convention -- 
15 members of the stete executive conmittee tc «erve for the 
next four years. ( After the conventicn, they mect end seleet . 
thelr cun -!ficersa, {including the chairman. ) | 


Adopt a pletform “his phaitfeorm ie imrortant end ahold 
qorrespond closely to thet of the 1960 metionsl eonvertion, 
It should he very strong on civil rights ant relfere 


preprem@® -- this will ecntcest strongly with thet 
the regquler Descerrtic ferty in eissiesiori. 


7 


re a propriste resclutions of veri vs tyres, 
lect @ neticnel committeemen and comm! tteewcusn. 
(Hote: the et-te convention, like the netiors? convention, 
operates tarovgh Various committees, auch «3 c-ecertiale, 
rules, pisetform, ete. ) 
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CAUT I 8s 4liestaais pi i239 in the rrecess J Pressing many ner ¥a, 
a.me@ Cesjl no with eleeti-ns. blyc sme exist! ier 
atterrt t~ suppress the ferretion and setivitder of 
rerties fermed in oaproesition ta existing prj | 
etruc tures. ‘owever, this sart ef sitveticn ia niy to 
be expected tn Visgissiy>i | 
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II. froeeedure to be tentatively follcewed at the sotiersa)] levels 


Ae Prepere triefa for filing with the Demoer tic Nsatienal 
Committee not less tran 30 deys before tre convention. 
He ve es much e: idence ( «ffidavits, rietures, st tLOtEROs.:: 
ecund t:res, ete. ) ready es eres tsk for s ful | 
heer'ne prior te the convention. This all means that .’; *- 
lawyers shovld begin wor’ s8 #00n «« por aibbe on orerpering 
MILE ETDOOC® on proper proce*cre to «chieve the 
best chance of success. * suggest tie ferwation of @. 
lewyers' committee. 


: B. Cont act and an] j 5° T"e@ gsr’ r Ore oe ‘ 


1. All] Netioenmel co -mitteermen tnd reticnal ecmmitteee 
wonen for the sesting of the new delegation by 
putting it in the beginning on the tenmporery roll 
ef the ¢onventicn. 


2. All rroevreetive gembers of the credentisis 
cormittee tt: get a feveratle report from that 
corn’ t ‘ee. 


3S. Ali Gelewates to the neti.« nel eo-nverntion to 
win a contest on the floor if a flocr fisrht 
develops cr is necessary to win. 


Cc. “ave frecuent press ccrferences and itn gererel] cbtain 
ee extensive pressecverage #29 posaible over e« long 
s period es rossible. This will meke the issue even 
more rointed end wi]jl ineresse the chences of suceeas. 
CURR “NL 3SNCCO announcements heve aterted the tell 
rolling well. There will she: Ji be little cther news 
at the naticnel ecnventicn and the rvressa shcvld be 
delightec t: relp make this the big etory. 


D Have cutline plane for a humen richts nati nel ec: vention 
to follow the Democratic Conventicn, if destr«>le from 
reagults «at Demoerafic - Conv8ntion. : 
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For release at. 5:35 p.m., Wednesday, August 19, 1964. Testimony before 
the Democratic Platform Committee in Washington, D.C. by James Farmer, 
National Director » CORE (Congress of Racial Equality). 


Further Reference: CORE | » 38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038, co 76270 | 


I'am James Farmer , ionic of tha! Chaaveea of Racial Equality, 
an interracial organization’ of Anne oene determined that the institutions’ of 
this nation will tive up’ to the. ideals we export for foreign consumption - 
‘particularly the ideal of ‘total racial ena iaty and justice. | 

‘Toward this end, and in’ the tradition of American protest, we have E 
engaged in direct action, facing danger and sometimes ‘facihe loss of Lite! 
Three men were recently murdered in the state of Mississippi; two of these 
men, James Chaney and’Michael Sehwerner » were members of our start. If 
these déaths will bring about 4 real change for the people of the south, 
those in’ want and need, our: grief wilt’ be lessened and we and the nation 
will know that their sacrifice has ‘not been in’ vain. 

We believe that only by constant ‘pablic reminders of the evisl that _ 
ential will the white majority face these evils and take: the necessary steps 
to é14uinate them. Direct action demonstrations serve as a way to channel 
the justifiable frustrations and anger of the Negro community; a éctibimaty 
with no way of acting directly on its’ own behalf. is far more likely to: 
erupt in anger and violence than one which has the opportunity to vigorously — 
demonstrate and whose just demands are met. ; 

“This convention will be the scene of direct action; citizens are coming 
from all over the nation as: witnesses to the tragedy of the Northern ahette, 
as witnesses to the horror of Southern intent ty and Legh 1d" britadty! 
Neither: this action nor my testimony is motivated by considerations of 
partisan polities. To the contrary, we are objecting to the Goldwaterism 
found in both parties = to object to that brinkmanship practiced in this 


nation with the Negro's struggle for his full and equal rights. 
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I want, therefore, to address myself to what you can do and what you 
can say to the American people in this crucial year of decision. 

The lily-white composition of some of your Southern delegations is a 
visible and historical fact. The bi-racial delegation from the state of 
Georgia is an indication of that state's confrontation of the task which it 
faces, and its decision to progress rather than to decay. While the residents 
of that state still have many problems to face in abolishing second-class 
citizenship, they have indicated a realistic appraisal of the inherent 
evil in the maintenance of the status quo. 

Senator Goldwater has said that ke wants to provide the country with 
a clear choice. The Republican party has acclaimed Senator Goldwater as 
its standard bearer for the coming campaign and, in doing so, has chosen 
to present the American people with a candidate and a party platform which 
offers no hope for progress in a period which portends to be a turning point 
in American history. 

The Democratic party must offer Americans an alternative, for we belie-e 
that the majority of this country's citizens abhor the immoral and 
unconstitutional practices of the Southern state governments, where Negroes 
are denied even the fundamental right to vote. 

In the past two years, CORE has spent $90,000 in voter education projects .. 
in the South. We have helped to register 50,000 Negroes. This has been 
accomplished despite imminent dangers of murder, bombings and other forms 
of terrorism and harrassment. The right to vote is inalienable, as is the 
right for a citizen of this country to seek guarantees for all rights 
promised to him under the United States Constitution. A Negro who demands 


these rights is expressing his faith in his own dignity and his faith in 


his country's heritage. 


s 
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Only, 28,600. from. a- total Negro population. of 900,000 are registered in 
the. state of Mississippi... The dipfronebisouat:, by violence and intimidation, 
of the vast majority of Mississippi's Negro citizens belies that: state's 
claim to a democratic. form,of. government. By no.stretch of the imagination, 
therefore, can the. delegation from. Mississippi be said to represent. the 
Democrats of that state; and the seating of that delegation by this convention 
can only strengthen the racist: oligarchy which presides there, 

- There are two: committments which CORE: asks of the Democratic: Party. to: 
ease Southern: frustration... These committments » while: minimal, would indicate 


to. the voters. of this country, and indeed, to the watching world that: this 


convention -is the, convertion of. the: truly democratic: party - that this party 


- will. aceept. the challenges of the: 20th century and-not shrink from the tasks 


which: lie: there. ;. 

One of these immediate needs is,.the weecanition and-seating of- the 
Freedom Delegation: from Mississippi and the recognition of, the illegality of 
that state 'S all+white delegation --a state which has: a Negro population of 
bop. 

The. second need. is Federal protection for those persons, in Southern states 


who. are seeking their:constitutional rights. .As summer volunteers leave the 


‘south in the next few weeks, ' a dangerous: vacuum.will be.created in which. 


terrorists: will.be encouraged, to increase: violence. The nation's shame — 

and grief over the recent! murders, of ‘CORE: siaits wasiiains Chaney and Schwerner 
and: student: volunteer Andrew Goodman cannot be repeated. .I.dare not. speak 
of the outcome if it is. The Department of Justice. should, take vigorous 


action to protect: the: safety of Americans attempting to. bring the constitution 


» to life: in the Deep Souths. 


Gentlemen, Negroes and their white allies have taken to the streets because 
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the democratic process has been subverted by our political institutions. 


Institutions that were intended to embody, educate, and enact the will of 


the people; that were intended to redress grievances, guarantee rights of 
citizenship, and make governemtn the instrument of the people in the 
satisfaction of their common needs - these institutions have balked, 
frustrated, and perverted the democratic process. 


Thus, despite public opinion polls and electoral evidence that the 


overwhelming majority of Americans favor socail legislation put before the 
Congress in recent years, that legislation has been bottlenecked: by en 
entrenched minority of Goldwaterites in both parties who control Congressional 
machinery. We must break the coalition's hold on committee chairunnehi pe: | 

‘The seniority system must be jettisoned or sadheally overinuies. Chairmanships — 


must go to men of competence who are pledged to steer their committees to a 


fulfullment of their party's: platform in the area of their committee's 


concern. This principle must be written into the Democratic Party platform. 
Abolition of the present seniortiy system is but one step towards 
democratization of Congressional functioning. If majority rule is to 
prevail in Congress, Rule 22 must be amended. The bi-partisan effort that 
broke the recent filibuster against civil rights was commendable. But why 
_ should an intransigent, unrepresentative minority be able to delay for 
months the passage of a bill which merely guarantees the most elementary | 
civil rights to all citizens? The spectacle of the recent filibuster, 
witnessed by the entire world, can only play into the hands of totalitarian 
naiiaiiiainete who charged democracy with bungling and incompetence. 
I urge this committee to sound the clarion for Congressional reform and 


to draft a platform permitting the cloture of senatorial debate by a majority 


vote. 
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The frustration found in the Northern ghetto has been pointed up by the 
recent rioting. CORE deplores this form of Violence and worked on the 
streets during the rioting to urge people to return to their homes and to 
form their demands in a meaningful and directed program which would include 
non-violent diréct action. But I want to emphasize that while CORE will do 
all that it canto ease the frustration of the urban ghetto, it also oan, 
in part, be relieved by immediate enforcement of the Supreme Court decision 
calling for re-aportionment of the state legislatures on a just and equal basis. 

When systems of apportionment’ give the rural voter the equivalent of tiie 
or three votes as compared’to one for his city cousin , the Negro's voice 
in state government, contained as it is in special districts, becomes inaudible. 

Should the reapportionment cases be overruled or impaired, the further 
@isfranchisement of American Negroes will result, and, make no mistake, they 
will know it. Racial tension, cynicism and alienation, especially in Northern 
cities, will mount in response to this evidence of hypocrisy. 

For Congress to tell the Supreme Court that it can enforce the Equal 
Protection Clause ‘in criminal cases, in commercial cases; in ‘labor cases, | 
in fact in all kinds of cases except’ legislative apportionment cases is hard 
to justify. A rather blatant attempt on the part of some to limit ‘the juris- 
diction of federal courts for the purpose of carving a big piece out ‘of the 
Equal Protection Clause of the Constitution is being foisted upon us. 

This nation's rixat interest is beyond cavil. But in the context of 
state government, the representation of rural areas in all honor must be 
proportional to their population if the problems of the future, as they i 
appear on the horizon, are to be met at the state level. 

Many of the major problems of the future are tobe found chiefly in the 


cities of this country - probléms such as unemployment, housing, racial 
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discrimination, mass transportation, air pollution and traffic control. 

If states co nothing to remedy urban problems, those of today and those. 
of the future, then they are placing the responsibility for solving those 
problems squarely on the shoulders of the federal government. Extremely 
ironic though it may be, it is nonetheless true, that by compelling 
‘venpportionsent on a strict population basis the Supreme Court has taken a 
step which will have the effect of making state legislatures more responsive 
to social problems, thus reducing the need for federal action. 

Establishing machinery for enforceient of Section Two of the Fourteenth 
Amendment is A Congressional function, too long neglected. The Democratic 
platform must pledge the party's Congressmen to fight for enforcement. In 


the North, as in the South, the principle must be clear: One Man - One Vote: 


The responsible leadership of your party, working on a bi-partisan basis, 
passed the Civil Rights Act of 1664. The major task of enforcement of the 
bill will fall on the shoulders of the Democratic Party. At this time, the - 
Democratic Platform must affirm its belief in the constitutionality of the 
Civil Rights Act and must pledge its efforts to total enforcement of the law. 
Those who would adovcate cefiance of the act in hope that a siidaiiaiaa’ of 
| opposition will force a Supreme Court declaration of its unconstitutionality 
must not be sustained or comforted in their delusion but silenced by both 
parties. CORE has been testing facilities covered under the Civil Rights 
Act, for without immediate use this historic law would become only hollow 
words and Americans would betray the intent of the Kennedy and Johnson 
administrations which fought for the bill's passage. Your platform must 
call upon all Americans to implement and enforce the act, not alone because 
it is the law of the lend, but because it is just and morally right. 

While the Civil Rights Act strengthens the Negro's citizenship rights, 


it nonetheless fails to help secure his structural and economic position in 
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American society. 

The Negro unemployment rate today,is.at least two and a half times that 
of whites. _Automation and technological, change are devouring unskilled and 
semi-skilled jobs in. which Negroes have been disproportionately concentrated. 
Such prominent economists as Leon Kéeudetne and Gunnar Myrdal, as well as 
the AFL-CIO, have pointed.to the failure of the private sector of the 
American econony to genexate putting jobs. over the past ten years to absorb 
the influx of new workers into the labor force; in the last three years the 
number of Negroes employed in the private sector has declined by 100,000 - 
a pane foreboding of the: future if the present trend is allowed to continue. . 

While the Negro: fights for his sain te earn a living, to support bins 
family, to be a pie » he is fighting for all persons in this country to have 
the same rights. .He wants to take his place atthe side-of other men in 
the work of building a strong, stable 9 econony. - owe in:which every man can , 
earn a. living wage. | ie 

CORE deplores.any measures taken to weaken the strength of the anti- 
poverty bill. This country is facing not one crisis, but a-.number of 
major crises. These center on the ned for full economic development — a 
are directly.entwined with. the civil rights struggle. The.anti-poverty bill, 
even as first constructed, does set provide all the measures which should 
be taken to return this country to a thriving economy. It is time for | 
the government to plan a massive federal works program, such as was advocated 
by the March on Weshineten for Jobs and.Freedom, that will meet, the nation's 
needs. for decent housing, schools, hospitals, and simultaneously create aie 
for the nation's unemployed. To maximize employment for the unskilled and 
semi-skilled, the work week should be reduced for workers in these categories 


and the remaining time spent in the retraining program. The demand for 
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public works and retraining is a civil rights demand in that it profoundly 
affects the destiny of the Negro people. Similarly, our demand for a two 
dollar minimum wage, which I urge the convention platform to support, is a 
civil rights demand, since two-thirds of 211 Negro families exist on less : 
than $4,000 a year. 

Rising unewployment, increased automation in combination with the over- 
whelming rise in. the birth rate would soon make the proposals that have ~ 
been offered in the present anti-overty bill outdated. The National Health 
_ Education Committee reports that in the next year alone, more than @ million 
new jobseekers will be unable to find work and estimates that: in the next 
few years, 13.5 million. new workers will seek jobs in fields with no new 
openings, or with diminishing job opportunities. At present growth rates, 
the population of the country will double before the end of the century!- 

While the poverty program is a step in the right direction and is a good 
pilot project, the amendment giving the State boveiinor veto power over any 
program in his state, even though that state contributes no money to the 
program, excludes, in effect, all help to the Deep South, where the need” 
is great. 

A close correlation exists between employment and education, ‘ ° The fewer 
years of school an individual completes, the greater his chances bP belie’ 
unemployed. According to Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz, today's machine 
has the equivalent of a high school diploma. Yet the average educational’ 
attainment of the Negro is 8.2 years. Only 3.2% of the adult Nesro population 


has college degrees; only 240,000 Negores are now enrolled in colleges’ and 


universities. 


If the gap between educational achievement and the skills required by: 


tomorrow's technology is not to devastate the Negro community, federal action 
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is imperative. Saen Seem mes be aimed at the elimination of ae ‘facto. 

as well as de sates school segregation. The inferiority of “segregated schools, 
North and South, Se: well nigh. universal}y demonstrable ai aa contributes to 3 

the high vet out rate of ghetto. youngsters as well as to their general 
demoralization. Hand-in-hand with integration must proceed upgrading of the 
nation ' 8 public schools. | 

We are convinced on the basis of taal experience, that integrated 
cu tite ease cannot: Be achieved, without missive federal aid to teachers' 
salaries and ee curriculum improvenent, new buildings, etc. It , 
bag ae our educational system. We cannot forget the children of the nae 
Their education should be directly subsidized by state and federal ‘goveluments 
_ through cash payments while they are in school. Our society can make no 
greater investment than to end this untapped reservoir of human ‘resources. 

Nearly twelve million dwelling units in the United States are delapidated; 
our slums are mushrooming. Trapped in ghetto slums and exploited by 
ruthlessly greedy landlords, Negroes have Leubieial rent strikes in many cities. 
They must resort to this device naceulb ne effective machinery exists whereby 
they may organize and seek redress of their grievances. Clearly these rent 
strikers deserve collective bargaining rights such as have hii: been established 
in employer~employee relationships. I recommend to this committee that the 
party platform endorse the idea of collective bargaining and contract 
negotiation for rent strikers. 

But even this proposal does not get to the heart of the problem. The 
ghettos must be torn down and inhabitants placed in decent housing. The 
present federally aided housing programs, when completed, will rehouse only 
one out of eighty slum dwellers. Moreover, approximately 80% of all public 


housing today is,in effect, segregated. 


-- 
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Federal programs in these areas must be vastly accelerated. Since racial 
and economic segregation tend to go together, these programs should provide 
for mixed-income housing through government sietAtsetion of both ‘noone 


groups in middle and low income housing. 

Mister Chairman, all of these programs, for jobs, housing, schools, are 
profgundly interrelated. Tangible progress, commensurate with need, cannot 

Be m&de in any one of these areas alone. What is required, is a broad and 

massive commitment on the part of the federal government, ‘without which Local 
efforts will founder or work at cross purposes. 

What we have won we have wad in hard and bitter struggle. No less 
vigorously will other Americans have to struggle if the great society is to 


more from paper to reality. The role of the Democratic Party in this 


struggle will be determined in large measure by what you say to the American 


people this year ans what you do in coming years. 
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ABLE 10 TAY SUM Ea eo WA 
URGENTLY NEED FINANCIAL HELP! 


a conzrese “of ‘Wcial CS ae ss 
— ys Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10036 


THINGS CORE NEEDS NOW 


50 people who will give $1,300 each to apie one member of CORE's Task Force 
in the field for a year. 


. Free warehouse: space to hold supplies for shipment to Mississippi and Louisians. 


Free trucking to get the supplies of books and warm clothing to the Community 
Centers, Freedom Schools and Welfare Centers. 


Photographic equipment for use in our darkrooms.in New Orleans, Louisiana and 
Canton, Mississippi. 


. $6,000 to build -a community: center -in Chattahoochee, Florida. 


Typewriters.and mimeograph machines in good condition. 

The services of a good copywriter so that we can write more effective appeals. 

A good layout man so that we can design better posters for our community centers. 
Free printing--for posters, leaflets, brochures, reprints. 


Unsold stocks of good books in publishers' warehouses for use in the Freedom 
Schools of the north as well as the south. 


Good films on. every subject. 


‘Movie projection screens and projectors. 
- $25,000 to establish a series of regional Leadership Development. seminars. 


Phonograph records. Mostly jazz but pop and classical as well. 
A group of 100 articulate people who are willing to write letters to the editor. 
Thousands of rolls of pan XXX filn. 


Magazine writers who will tell the story of our workers to the millions who 
haven't head it yet. | 


A table-top offset press in good condition. 


A folding machine that works. 
Volunteers willing to type routine letters on a regular weekly schedule. 
$2,500 for an automobile with a two-way radio for use in rural areas of 


Louisiane and Mississippi. Such a radio system might have saved the lives 
of CORE staffers James Chaney and Michael Schwerner and student volunteer 


Andrew Goodman. 
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Subscription Form {Le 1 


FREEDOM NATIONAL BANK of NEW YORK 


NEw YORK, NEw YORK IN PROCESS OF FORMATION 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $25.00 per share 


Sixty thousand (60,000) shares ($10) Par Value) are being offered to provide $1,500,000 to be allocated as follows: 
CAPITAL $600,000 SURPLUS $600,000 UNDIVIDED PROFITS $300,000 


I, wish to subscribe for 
PLEASE PRINT 


shares of the capital stock of the Freedom National Bank of N.Y. : 


and upon call of the Organization Committee agree to pay therefor the sum of 
| dollars ($ ). 
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NO oo ee ee AEE SEARS rain Se UE ORE SON, 1963 


Note: The Organization Committee reserves the right to limit the number of shares 
to be issued to any one subscriber. 


Organization Committee 
FREEDOM NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 
NEW YorRK 10027, NEw YORK 


Subscription Table 


10 shares__----------. $250. | Do not send remittance with this pledge. You will be 

20 shares___---------. $500. notified when payment is required. 
ee sg $1000. 

200: snares.....-......-.-- $2500. (Your $25. payment per share will be distributed 
oop. Gnares......... $10000. as follows: $10. to Capital; $10. to Surplus and 
Etc. $5. to Undivided Profits.) 


I anticipate that I will use the following services of the new bank— 
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JR. IRVING B. ALTMAN 
CONSULTANT 


SAMUEL R. PIERCE, 


COUNSEL 


DUNBAR S. MCLAURIN. 


CHAIRMAN 


ORGANIZATION 
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JACK BLUMSTEIN 
ALVIN C. HUDGINS 
FRANK SCHIFFMAN 


HERBERT B. EVANS 


TREASURER 


JACKIE ROBINSON 


CO-CHAIRMAN 
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N. Y. AMSTERDAM NEWS, Sat., Sept. 21, 1963 


Faith In Harlem 


It is heartening to note that while Harlem is the 
subject of criticism from many areas—both outside 
and within—there remain some groups which indicate 
by their actions that they have faith in the commun- 
ity and its people. 

Only this week, the Manufacturers Hanover Trust 
Company—long an established branch in the com- 
munity—opened its sparkling new offices. at 125th 
Street and Eighth Avenue, a standing monument 6f 
glass, lights, steel and brick which brightens up the 
area and affirms the bank’s- positive belief in Har- 
lem. 

Another note of confidence in the community 
comes with the announcement of the proposed Free- 
dom National Bank which was granted a national 
charter last week. This first commercial bank in the 
Northeast with Negro leadership is being organized 
by a group of whites and Negroes. It plans to locate 
on West 125th Street. 

Last week’s preliminary approval by the U.S. 
Controller of the Currency, which regulates federally 
chartered or national banks, marks the “‘go ahead’ 
signal for the bank which expects to have initial 
capitalization of $1.5 million. This.is a welcome addi- 
tion to this community. 

Both these banks, the one long established and 
the one just budding, are positive signs that the 
Harlem community is still one of growth, that there 
are people who believe in it, and that they are willing 
to invest in it and become a part of the spirit of this 
large area of New York City in which we live. 

We congratulate both banks. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Friday, September 13, 1963 | 


Freedom National Bank 
Plans to Open by Jan. I 


By a WALL STREET JOURNAL Staff Reporter 

NEW YORK—Freedom National Bank, a 
proposed $1.5 million institution sponsored by-° 
a group of Negroes and whites, ae nae 
open by Jan. 1, according to Irving 
man, @ retired banker who is one of 
ganizers. 

He announced that target date after pre 
liminary approval of the project by the U.S. 
Comptroller of the Currency. It was indicated 
that formal | the 


stein, a department store proprietor; and 
Frank Schiffman, a theater operator, both in 
Harlem. Negroes in the sponsoring group in- 
clude Jackie Robinson, a former baseball 


president; Samuel R. Pierce, Jr., a lawyer 
and former judge; Herbert B. Evans, a mem- 
ber of the city’s Housing and Redevelopment. 
Board, and Alvin C. Hudgiris, an executive of 
a small business investment company. 

Mr. Altman was formerly a vice president 
and cashier of Merchants Bank of New York. 

—————————S 
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New York Journal-American 


* = Thurs., Sept. 12, 1963. 
JACKIE ROBINSON, ex- 
' Brooklyn. Dodger, now a pub- 
lic relations executive with 
the “Chock Full. 0’ Nuts” 
firm, has gone into the bank- 
ing business. A proposed bank 
_ to be known as Freedom Na- 

‘tional Bank of NeW York. at 
275°W, 125th st. was granted 
@ national charter by Con- 
troller James J. Saxon in 
Washington yesterday. Jackie 
is listed as one of the bank’s 
“organizers.” 


ADVANCE 
Staten isiarz, N. Y. 
SEP 12 1963 


Harlem Bank 
Wins Nod 


From U.S. 


federal government has 
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Robinson Bank 
Wins U.S. Okay 


Washington, Sept. Nl ay 
The proposed Freedom National 
Bank in New York City, which 
lists former baseball player Jack- 
ie Robinson as an organizer, was 
granted a national charter cider 
by Controller of the Currency 
James J. Saxon. 

The bank will be located at 275 
W. 125th St., It will have initial 
capitalization of $1.5 million, in- 
cluding 60,000 shares at a par 
value of $10 per share. 


THE NEW YORK COURIER 


SEPT. 14, 1963 


Freedom Bank 
Gets Federal OK 


Preliminary approval for the 
granting of a charter to the Na- 
tional Freedom Bank was given 
this week by the Controller of 
Currency of the Treasury De- 
partment in Washington, D.C. 

The approval constitutes 95% of 
the work necessary in getting a 
bank into operation. 

Organizers behind the bank are 
Jackie Robinson, Judge Samuel 
R. Pierce, Jr., Herbert B. Evans, 
Dunbar McLaurin, Frank Schiff- 
man, Jack Blumstein. Alvin C.- 
Hudgins and Irving B. Altman. 


N. Y. Negroes, Whites Organize Freedom Nat’! Bank 
A group of New York City Negroes and white business 
leaders received permission from the Federal government 
to organize the Freedom National Bank in Harlem with 
former baseball star Jackie Robinson as chairman of the 
board. Atty. Dunbar S. McLaurin is president and Irving 
B. Altman, a retired vice-president of the Merchants Bank 
of New York is executive vice-president. Organized with 
60,000 shares at $25 par value, the venture is the first com- 
mercial bank in the Northeast under Negro leadership. 
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ORGANIZATION 
COMMITTEE: 


DUNBAR s. MCLAURIN 


CHAIRMAN 


JACKIE ROBINSON 
CO-CHAIRMAN 
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SUNDAY, JUNE 30, 1963. 


NEGROES FORMING 
BANK IN HARLEM 


Charter Would Be the First 
in State for Race—Jackie 
Robinson an Organizer 


By EDWARD COWAN 
A group of Negroes and 
whites has applied to the Fed- 
eral Government fora charter 
for a new national bank in 
Harlem in the vicinity of 125th 
Street and Lenox Avenue, 


The bank would be the first 


in New York State with Negro. 


leadership. 

There is one Negro-operated 
savings and loan association in 
Harlem, Carver Federal. 

The application was filed Fri- 
day with the Controller of the 
Currency. 

Among the organizers of 
the proposed Freedom National 
Bank are Jackie Robinson, the 
former baseball player; Samuel 
R. Pierce Jr., a Republican and 
former judge of General Ses- 
sions, and Herbert B. Evans, a 
Democrat and -former City 
Councilman who is now a com- 
missioner of the City Housing 
and Redevelopment Board. 


COUNSEL 


TREASURER 


SAMUEL R. PIERCE, JR. 


HERBERT B. EVANS 


Pierce on ‘Action Panel’ 


Mr. Pierce, a lawyer was 
named by Mayor Wagner last 
week to be chairman of a three- 
man “action panel” to promote 
more jobs for Negroes in con- 
struction work. 

The other organizers are 
Dunbar 3° McLaurin, a lawyer 
with offices at 317 West 125th 
Street, the group’s correspond- 
ent; Frank Schiffman, operator 
of a chain of Harlem theaters; 
Jack Blumstein, owner of a 


Harlem department store; Alvin 


C. Hudgins, a businessman in 
real estate and other lines, and 
Irving B, Altman, a retired vice 
president of the Merchants 
Bank of New York. 

Year-End Opening Sought 

Tentative plans call for Mr. 
Robinson to be chairman of the 
bank, Mr. McLaurin to be pres- 
ident and Mr. Altman to be 
chief executive officer. . 


The application proposed ini- 
tial capitalization of $1,500,000, 
to be raised through the sale of 
60,000 shares of stock at $25 
each. Par value would be $10 a 
share. : 

The organizers hope to have 
the bank open before the end of 
the year. Depending on how 
soon they submit data to sup- 
port the application, a decision 


‘by the Controller could take 


from one to two months. 


Mr. McLaurin confirmed that 


the organizers anticipated that 
many Negroes would transfer 


their business from other banks 
to the proposed bank, 

Two sites for the proposed 
Freedom National Bank are un- 
der consideration. 
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CHAIRMAN _—— 


PENSION SUPPORT 
FOR HOMES URGED 


State and City Asked to Use 
Funds tor Mortgaging 


By ALEXANDER BURNHAM 


The city and state were urged 
yesterday to commit their pen- 
sion funds to a $2,000,000,000 
“crash mortgage-lending pro- 
gram” for housing rehabilita- 
tion in Harlem and other areas 
of the city. 

According to the proposal, 
heard by a state commission 
investigating low-rent public 
housing, such a “massive pro- 
gram would dissolve protests of 
unemployment in the construc- 
tion trades.” 

Then, it was said, “every Ne- 
gro, Puerto Rican or white in 
the state who could drive a 
nail, plaster a hole, thread a 
pipe, paint a room or do any 
‘type of construction work 
would be deluged with job of- 
fers.” 

The plan wag submitted by 
;Dunbar S. McLaurin, one of the 
‘Sponsors of the recently pro- 


posed Freedom National Bank, 
which is now awaiting approval 
by the Federal Controller of the 
Currency. It would be the first 
bank in the state with Negro 
leadership. Mr. McLaurin is 
slated to be president. 


SAMUEL R. PIERCE. JR. 
COUNSEL 


“For years,’ Mr. McLaurin 
asserted, “financial institutions 
have collected the Negro’s 
money in banks, insurance, 
businesses and pension funds. 
But they have invariably taken 
the Negros’ and Puerto Rican’s 
money and invested it in other 
communities. 

“This has resulted in a 
chronic disease, sometimes 
fatal, known as ‘money malnu- 
trition.” These groups are now 
demanding that their own 
money, their own pension funds, 
be returned to them for their 
benefit.” 

Mr. McLaurin appealed to the 


city and state “to provide the 


moral leadership, as well as the 
financial leadership, to induce 
savings, commercial and indus- 
trial banks, insurance com- 
panies, industrial and corporate 
funds, and all other sources of 
investment to join in this cru- 
sade.” 

The proposal immediately got 
ualified support from Peter J. 

rennan, president of the 
Building and Construction 
Trades Council of New York 
City. 


Merit in Plan Seen 


' “We feel that Mr. McLaurin's 
plan has some merit,” Mr. 
Brennan said, “if the city em- 
ployes pension funds were to be 
used for the rebuilding and re- 
nee ae gS of some of. the 
present buildings in Harlem 
and other housing.” 

Mr. Brennan pointed out that 
the building and construction 
unions “still feel that new con- 
struction is the best way to 
provide better housing for a 
large number of people.” 

“We are going through some 
trying times with demands 
from minority groups for op- 
portunities to work in the con- 
struction industry,” Mr. Bren 
nan said. 
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_ Freedom National Bank Proposed For Harlem 
Proposal of a new commercial bank—Freedom National 
—Wwas announced by an independent group of Harlem 
business and professional leaders as a “logical approach 
to the special needs of minorities in New York City.” The 
formal application for a charter stated that the initial 
capital would be $1,500,000. It is planned to issue 60,000 
Shares of stock to subscribers at $25 a share ($10 par 
value). Dunbar S. McLaurin, a lawyer and investment 
consultant, who is chairman of the bank’s organizing 
committee, declared that “we know Harlem, we believe in 
Harlem and we intend to share the responsibilities in- 
volved in (its) continued growth and redevelopment.” 
Among the other sponsors and incorporators who signed 
the application are former Judge Samuel R. Pierce, who 
is a member of the New York State Banking Commission; 
Jack Blumstein, head of 125th Street’s largest department 
store; and Jackie Robinson, vice president of Chock Full 
O’Nuts, Inc. 


ORGANIZATION DUNBAR S. MCLAURIN. SAMUEL R. PIERCE. JR. . IRVING B. ALTMAN 
COMMITTEE: CHAIRMAN COUNSEL CONSULTANT 
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Organization Office — Room 211 @ RI 9-4446 — 4447 


January 30, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality FEB 3. 
38 Park Row. 

New York, New York 10038 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


You will be pleased to know that the Comptroller of the Currency 
of the U. S. Treasury has authorized us to proceed with organiza- 
tion of FREEDOM NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK. I am, therefore, 
calling upon you personally to send in your pledge to purchase 
shares of stock in this Bank as well as to join us in the effort 
to enlist widespread participation by others who live in or care 
about the Harlem community. 


This Bank is being founded--in the spirit of the Freedom Movement-- 
to demonstrate the determination of the people of our community 

to take the initiative in the creation, directorship and management 
of a first-class, commercial bank, headquartered in the heart of 
Harlem. In that same spirit, this initiative is to be asserted-- 
not by discriminatory exclusion of other groups on the basis of 
race or color--but by vigorous response from within the involved 
communities to the opportunity to purchase the shares of stock now 
being offered, | 


You know, of course, how important it is that this word be spread 
as quickly as possible and how difficult it is for us to write 
everyone we wish to reach, For this reason, I am asking you to 
read carefully the enclosed folder describing the offering of 
60,000 shares of FREEDOM NATIONAL BANK stock to the public and to 
pass this information on to your family, friends, and neighbors. 
Also, I urge you to make this offering known to the organizations 
you belong to. I hope you will call us for additional folders and 
subscription forms to be used for this purpose. 


As one of the organizers, I vouch for their intention to make this 


1964. 


Bank a genuine community institution that will belong in every way © 


to the people it is to serve--not only in Harlem but in the other 
areas where banking services are inadequate. You are one of those 
upon whom all of us are depending for support of this eminently 
desirable enterprise, 


Sincerely yours, 


HBE: ry i er ° ans 
enc. : Treasurer 
Dunbar S. McLaurin oe B. Evans phen C. Hudgins > yp Pierce, Jr. 
jackie Rabi reasurer ecretary ounse 
pir ice att Irving B. Altman Jack Blumstein Frank Schiffman 


Co-Chairmen Consultant Organizer Organizer 


FREEDOM NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 


275 WEST 125TH STREET 
Near Eighth Avenue 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10027 
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STOCK OFFERING 


@ Sixty thousand (60,000) shares of Capital Stock, 
par value $10.00 per share, at the price of 
$25.00 per share are now offered to provide 
$1,500,000.00 capital funds for the proposed 
FREEDOM NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK. 
The proceeds from each share will be allocated 
as follows: $10 to Capital, $10 to Surplus, and 
$5 to Undivided Profits. This offering follows 
approval received by the organizers from the 
Comptroller of the Currency of the United States 
Treasury Department to proceed with organiza- 
tion of the bank. 


@ It is the intention of the organizers of the bank 
to provide the widest possible distribution of 
the stock, but prospective stockholders and 
depositors residing or doing business in the 
Harlem community will receive priority in the 
allotment of shares. The organizers, as pro- 
spective directors and officers of the bank, 
have subscribed for a substantial number of 
shares to be purchased at the same price that 
is being offered to the general public. Neither 
the organizers, individually or collectively, nor 
anyone else will have a majority block of stock. 
It is expected that the organizers will purchase 
approximately 20% of the offering. 


@ All funds from the sale of stock will be mailed 


directly to the Manufacturers Hanover Trust 
Company to be held in a special account until 
such time as the entire $1,500,000.00 has been 
raised. If for any reason the full amount is not 
raised, the amounts on deposit will be returned 
to the subscribers. Upon organization of the 
bank, each subscriber will receive a certificate 
representing the total shares purchased. 


FREEDOM 


@ In connection with tt 


while confident that 
factory progress, ne 
sentations or offer a 
to the future growth o 
to the payments of di 


@ The organizers rese: 


reject any stock sub 
number of shares t 
subscriber. 


@ The sale of stock wi 


organizers without th 
broker. No commissic 
on the sale of stock 
from subscription fur 
of pocket expenses 
legal fees, federal dc 
which are not expect 


gate, $30,000.00. 


SERVICES OF THE | 


@ Freedom National Bc 


regular commercial 
range of financial se 
ing accounts; perso 
accounts; commerci: 
real estate, personal 
bearing savings acco 
It is the intention o 
bank should take pc 
in serving the finan 
community. 


OTHER BANKING F, 


@ Although there are 


banking offices in 
Freedom National B« 
mercial bank headq 
within this area, the 


NATION 


n with this offering, the organizers 
lent that the bank will make satis- 
ress, nevertheless make no repre- 
r offer any guarantees in reference 
growth of the bank, its earnings, or 
nts of dividends. 


ers reserve the right to accept or 
tock subscriptions and to limit the 
shares to be issued to any one 


stock will be made directly by the 
ithout the use of an underwriter or 
ommissions will be paid to anyone 
of stock and the only deductions 
ption funds will be the actual out 
‘penses such as postage, printing, 
ederal documentary stamp tax, etc. 
t expected to exceed, in the aggre- 


9.00. 


1F THE BANK 


tional Bank of New York will be a 
mercial bank offering a complete 
incial services: commercial check- 
s; personal .and special checking 
ommercial, business installment, 
personal and auto loans; interest 
19s accounts; and Christmas clubs. 
ention of the organizers that. this 
| take particular care and interest 
he financial needs of the Harlem 


KING FACILITIES IN THE AREA 


2re are other commercial branch 
ces in the Harlem trade area, 
ional Bank will be the only com- 
< headquartered there. Moreover, 
rea, there is only one commercial 


}ONAL BAN K 


banking facility for every 30,000 persons as 
compared with the Borough of Manhattan as a 
whole, which has one such facility for every 
5,160 persons. Attention is also called to the 
number of savings banks servicing the area. 
There are only three savings banks to service 
the 300,000 residents in the trade area in which 
the Freedom National Bank will be located. 


SITE AND PHYSICAL FACILITIES 
@ A building at 275 West 125th Street, near Eighth 


Avenue, has been selected by the organizers as 
the home of this community bank. Formerly 
occupied by a branch of Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust Company, the bank quarters are being re- 
modelled at an estimated cost of $130,000.00 to 
provide a modern and attractive landmark of 
pride in the Harlem community. For efficient 
service and comfort to its clients, the bank 
will spend an additional $30,000.00 on oper- 
ating equipment, furniture and fixtures. In 
keeping with accepted standards of comparable 
institutions, the outlay for these improvements 
will approximate ten per cent of the bank’s 
capitalization. 


@ On behalf of the bank, the organizers have ob- 
tained an option on a lease to be consummated 
by the elected officers. The lease for the 


ground floor, including the basement, is to run 


for a term of twenty (20) years beginning at an 


annual rental of $21,000.00, subject to review . 


at the end of the tenth and fifteenth years of 
operations. Under the same general terms and 
conditions, the second floor, to be used for 
office quarters, will begin with an annual rental 


of $7,000.00. 


@ The organizers hope to have the bank organized 
within the first quarter of 1964; expect renova- 
tions to be completed shortly thereafter, and to 
open for business on or about May 1, 1964. 


OF NEW YORK 
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SUPERVISION—DIRECTION-STAF FING THE ORGANIZERS ec e e 


@ Three Federal agencies will supervise Freedom 

National Bank of New York: the Comptroller 

of the Currency of the United States Treasury 
Department; the Federal Reserve Board; and The following organizers have received approval from 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. | me Comp a of ee Curency eee pacnprette 
candidates for election to the first Board of Directors: 


The bank’s deposits will be insured up to the 


maximum provided by the bank insurance laws. 


fo a tte 


IRVING B. Banker. Has a background of over 
@ It is expected that the organizers will consti- ALTMAN wey roe Fp oe, all 
tute the majority of the first Board of Directors | View Peasidadt aun Cashinr 194 1.1960 
of the bank. They are now in process of select- with the Merchants Bank of New York. 
ing officers: and employees. The estimated | JACK President of the Blumstein Depart- 
budget allocation of salaries for these officers : BLUMSTEIN = ment Store, Harlem's leading retail 
2 . | establishment. Active in various civic 

and employees, together with director's fees, | and philanthropic organizations. 
for the first year’s operations approximates | HERBERT B. Commissioner of Housing and Rede- 
$120,000.00. EVANS velopment Board of New York City. 
Former Assistant Counsel to the 
@ A firm of certified public accountants will be | ne rr Hes poe mats mee 
engaged to serve as independent auditors. | <tr. a pone og 


Councilman. Very active in Harlem 
civic, cultural and community affairs. 


Samuel R. Pierce, Jr., who is one of the bank’s 


organizers, will serve as counsel for the bank. 

: ALVIN C. Harlem businessman. Vice President 

HUDGINS of Hudgins & Associates Small Busi- 
ness Investment Corporation; Presi- 
dent, Unity Investors, Inc.; Director, 
Mortgagee Investors, Inc. 


DUNBAR S. Attorney; Economic Consultant; Senior 
McLAURIN Economist, McLaurin and Pryor 
Associates; Director, Prudential 
Realty Managers, Inc., real estate 


PRO FORMA BALANCE SHEET 


a mma gt an a ce ge ct 


Freedom National Bank of New York, immediately follow- managers. 
ing its organization and the payment of organizational | SAMUEL R. Attorney. Partner in the law firm of 
expenses: | PIERCE, JR. Battle, Fowler, Stokes & Kheel. 
“See Liabilities | Former Judge of the Court of General 
—— Sessions. Member of the New York 
Cash in Capital..... $ 600,000.00 | State Banking Board; active in many 
Correspondent Surplus.....$ 600,000.00 | civic, professional and charitable 
ence w ccs $1,470,000.00 Undivided | organizations. 
Profits ...<. $ 270,000.00 | 
: JACKIE Vice President Chock Full O° Nuts, 
Ps vc it aaa sae in dart ROBINSON Inc.; Member of Baseball’s Hall of 


Fame; Trustee Lenox Hill Hospital; 
President United Churchmen; Board 


“| Member N.A.A.C.P.; Board Member 
e: Y:M.C.A. 

| ” FRANK Operator of the nationally famous 

' ~ SCHIFFMAN Apollo Theatre and other New York 


theatres; long association with Harlem 
civic and welfare activities. 


S 


| anticipate that | will use the following services of the new bank-— 


Savings Account © 


Personal Checking Account , Approximate Average Balances $ 


Commercial Checking Account | Approximate Average Balances $ 


Other 


Name 


Company or 
Trade Style 


Organization Committee 


FREEDOM NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 
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FREEDOM NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 


IN PROCESS OF FORMATION 
271-275 WEST 125TH STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10027 


i. : wish to subscribe for 
(Please Print) 
shares of the capital stock of the Freedom National Bank of New York 


and upon call of the Organization Committee agree to pay therefor the sum. of 


dollars ($ ). 


Date Subscriber 


Address 


Sixty thousand (60,000) shares ($10 Par Value) are being offered to provide $1,500,000 


to be allocated as follows: 
CAPITAL $600,000 SURPLUS $600,000 UNDIVIDED PROFITS $300,000 
Note: The Organization Committee reserves the right to limit the number of shares to be 


issued to any one subscriber. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE— 
$25.00 per share. Minimum 
pledge, four shares. 


(Your $25. payment per 
Share will be distributed 
as follows: $10. to Capital; 
$10. to Surplus and $5. to 
Undivided Profits.) 


SUBSCRIPTION TABLE 


10 shares 
20 shares 
40 shares 
100 shares 
400 shares 
Etc. 
Do not send remittance 
uith this pledge. You will 
be notified when payment 
is required. 
(Over) 


Lemnetemeenthl ff 


d FREEDOM NATIONAL BANK)OF NEW YORK 


271-275 WEST 125th STREET, NEW YORK 27, NEW YORK 
Organization Office — Room 211 
RI 9-4446 — 4447 | 


April 8, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer, President 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 

Enclosed, you will find the material as promised. I trust that 
this will help to give you a picture of the situation, and should 
you have further questions, feel free to call us at the above 
number. ! 


Again, please accept my personal thanks for lending an ear. 
With @incere best wishes, 


For the FREEDOM NATIONAL BANK, 


Deposits Will Be Insured By Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


THE FACTS ON FREEDOM NATIONAL BANK 


The idea for the bank was first conceived and breught to the attention of the 
members of the Organizing Committee by Mr. McLaurin. From the beginning all of 
the ardiidnere invested time and money, the first step in setting up a bank, with 
rules and regulations that each member was expected to adhere to. 
Within a short time Mr. McLaurin made known his intentions of wanting to be 
the president at a yearly salary of $20,000, a figure he arrived at without discussion. 
The first cause of dissension was Mr. McLaurin'’s habit of operating as a 
"ONE MAN'S COMMITTEE", making decisions without consulting the other men. He 
made a total of $5,973.00 of unautherized expenditures, $1889.00 to himself with 
checks signed only by him when the bank account was set up to have two signatures. 
The committee paid Mr. MeLaurin $100 per month fer desk space in his office, 
and after several disruptive meetings where ne business was transacted because 
of Mr. MeLaurin's insistence that he be president, it was decided that effice 
‘ones would be taken in the bank building. We were able te secure more adequate 
space for $50 per month, with elevater service. The committee notified the Post Office 
of the change of address ef the Organizing Committee of the Freedom National Bank. 
Mr. McLaurin then countered and demanded that all mail for the bank be sent to his 
office. He received and withheld mail meant for the bank until the committee filed 
papers with the General Post Office , after which time, mail with the bank$s name 


was sent to the present location. 


It was finally decided te change Correspondents for the committee since Mr. 
McLaurin withheld all records, files, subscriptions and forms. The Comptroller 
was so notified. 

Mr. McLaurin stated many times that he had no intention ef cooperating in the 
organizatien of the bank and that if he was not president he weuld see that it 
never epened. To this end he sent untrue statements te the Negre press and seught 


to raise the race issue. He stated that the bank was being taken over by "WHITES" 


Facts On Freedom National Bank. =~2= 


The only white members had been breught in by Mr. MeLaurin, namely, Mr. 


Frank Schiffman, owner of the Appollo Theatre, Mr. Jack Blumstein, owner of 

the Blumstein’s Department Store and Mr. Irving B. Altman, a retired banker with 
over 35 years of banking experience, over 20 years as a vice-president ef the 
Merehants Bank of New York, one offi New York’s eldest banks. 


From the beginning, Freedom Natienal Bank was to be a bi-racial bank (see 


reprint from the New York Times, Sept. 12,1963) and these these men jeined the 
Organizing Committee at its inception. To this date, no new white members have 
been added, however, three eine members joined the committee this year, with 
approval from the Comptroller of the Currency who first investigated then. 

It was after his difficulty with the committee that he continued to project this 


race issue in the press to such an extent that finally the papers refused his 


COPpy. 


It was at this time that Mr. Lawson entered the picture. He first nade a 
threatening telephone call to the office of the bank, saying that if we aia not 
get rid of the white people the bank would never open, that he would have his 
peeple picket, ete. At this time Mr. MeLaurin requested that the Urban League 
call a meeting with the Organizing Committee im an attempt to elarify the problems, 
At this meeting were present Mr. Allen of the Urban League who acted as chairman, 
Mr.Lawson, Reverend Hildebrand, Mr. England from CORE, Mr. Carter ef the Courier, 
from the Organizers were Jackie Rebinson, Commissioner Evans and Mr. Altman. 

On thursday evening March 12, we were notified to attend a meeting at the 
Urban League or have the people from that committee attend our regular business 


meeting. The impression was given that Mr. Allen ahd calléd this meeting, he 


subsequently called and denied calling the meeting, saying that he was willing . 
to meet at the convenience of the Organizers but not attend a private business 
meeting. Later that evening, Mr. McLaurin came to the office with several strange 


persons, proceeded to carry on a meeting and swore into membership on the Organizing 


Facts On Freedom National Bank. 


Comaittes these people. The proceedure is to submit the names of prospective 
members to the Comptroller of the Currency along with the personal and financial 
statements of those proposed. They are then investigated by the Treasury Dept. 
if their records are clear, we then are notified that the comptroller finds no 
reason why they cannot serve as an organizer, then they become members, 

The organizers refused to participate in this meeting and declared it to be 
"unauthorized". During this meeting the men of Mr. McLaurins group crowded 
about the door to the inner office making it impossible to see the outer office, 
meanwhile they had brought a locksmith and he was changing the lock while McLaurin 
kept the attention of all in the room. Mrs. Nichols who has handled all of the 
subscriptions for the committee was going down the hall at this time and called 
out to the Organizers. 
Mr. McLaurin made two unauthorized entrances to the Organizing office after 
closing time. The first time he brought a locksmith who took off the moulding 
and removed the glass door. He evidently had a key made at this time because he 
again entered the office after hours and stole the records. He was caught by the 
maintenance man and arrested. The committee did not want the embarassment of 
having him jailed and so they agreed not to press charges if he would return the 
books. This he promised to do, but to this day, April 8,1964, he has not done so. 
Mr. McLaurin has taken the background and permitted Mr. Lawson and Mr. England 
to come to the front. By this time Reverend Hildebrand and Mr. Allen had backed 


away from this involvement, after two unauthorized meetings of stockholders was held. 


A press conference was called at which time Mr. Lawson stated that he had the 
backing of the “responsible civil rights organizations" and when asked if NAACP, 
CORE and the Urban League backed them,he answered in the affirmative. 

. Reverend Hildebrand stated that he warned Mr. England not to get involved, and 
Mr. William RB. Hudgins had a two hour conference with Mr. England, at which time 
he explained the whole situation to Mr. England, and it was his believe that Mr. 


England since learning the facts, would move carefully in involving CORE, yet en 


Facts On Freedom National Bank. 


Tuesday, April 7, 1964, Mr. England attempted to arrange a press conference for 
Mr. isan, at the Theresa Hotel, 8 p.m., with Mr. Altman, and the Messrs. Hudgins, 
Senior and Junior. | | | 

At the last unauthorized stockholders meeting called by these people along 

with a Mr. Edwards, they organized a shareholders investigative committee and sent 
a telegram to the Comptroller charging fraud because the stock was sold outside the 
Harlem community. In the reprint from the Times, 9/12/63, quote, "The Controller 
was told that the widest possible distribution of the stock would be sought, with 
priority given to Harlem residents and business men.” So back there in the first 
days of organization, it was knownthat stock would be sold to those out of the 
comaunity. No Negro has been refused stock. All requests, all mail, all telephone 
calls went through the office and was handled by Gwen Nichols. Due to Mr. MeLaurin's 
activities, the Negro subscribers cancelled thousands of dollars Ps pledges. 

In order to hold a block of stock for the Negro community, the organizers 
personally borrowed the money to pay for this block of stock to be held for 
distrubution at a later date, and to get on with the oepning of the bank by the 
target date. Each organizer is personally rep responsible. Each organizer 
purchased stock in the bank, all except Mr. McLaurin, he has not bought one single 
share. Mr. Lawson does not have stock, none of the people harrassing the bank own 
stock. They have not exhibted enough faith in the projegt to spend $100, Yet these 
people sent a telegram ® charging fraud... ‘Mr. MeLaurin has used the purchase of 
the shares to be held, to misinform the people, stating that the Irving Trust 
Company would own the bank and contrell it. This is not true, the Irving Trust 
Company made a loan to individuals secured by individuals, The Irving Trust Gilneny 
dees not own one share of stock in the Freedom National Bank. 

May we tell you how Mr. MeLaurin came by this information ? He heard about 
a letter, he then called the Irving Trust Company and said he was Mr. William R. 


Hudgins and that he wanted a copy of the letter. They agreed to mail it to 


Facts On Freedom National Bank. 


Mr. Hudgins but Mr. McLaurin said he would send his messenger. Does this 
sound like an ethical man ? Is CORE going on record as upholding this man ? 

All sorts of threats has been leveled at the two white businessmen on 

the committee. Threats to throw picket lines around their places of business 
if they don't get out. Of course Mr. Lawson has quietly told us that if we 
pai ‘him ....he left the rest to our understanding. 

Mr. McLaurin recently negoiated with T & R Enterprises of 275 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, to sell and deliver the bank to them for a considerable 
sum and the condition that he be made president. He negoiated with Mr. Robert 
Crespi and Mr. Emil Tucker, these people are of course ithe. 

The Organizers kawe in the past leaned over backwards to get on with Mr. 
McLaurin in an effort to accomplish their goal of getting the bank open and he 
has rpea@edly stated that he means to do everything in his power to prevent the 


bank from opening. 


Enclosures: 

1. Copy of telegram sent over Mr. England's signature 

2. Copy of telegram sent over Rev. Hildebrand's signature 
3. Copy of letter telegram sent over Mr. Allen’s signature 
4%, Reprint from the New York Times 9/12/63 


Text of telegram sent to Hon. James J. Saxon April 3, 1964 
Comptroller of the Currency 


Washington, D.C. 


The Urban League‘s name was used without authorization in the telegram 
sent to you on March 23rd, from James Lawson and Marshall England, dealing 


with the FREEDOM NATIONAL BANK, 


Neither the Urban League, or I, as its Executive Director, have at en 
time questioned the integrity of the Organizing Committee. 

The Ad Hoc Committee which I chaired, formulated recommendations at the 
request of the Organizing Committee, completed its work when these recommendations 


were submitted on March 18th, and was disbanded. 


/Signed/ Jeseph Alexander Allen, Executive Director 


Urban League of Greater New York 


Text of telegram sent to Hon. James J. Saxon March 31, 1964 
: Comptroller of the Currency 
Washington, D.C. 


_As president of the New York Branch of the NAACP, I wish to clearly 
dis-associate myself with the senders of the telegram dated March 23rd, 
regarding the new FREEDOM NATIONAL BANK, I regard the coming of the 
bank to our community, a giant step towards solving some of the economic 


problems, and the present organizers, to be of the highest integrity 


and community interest and business ability. 


/Signed/ Rev. Richard Allen Hildebrand, President 


New York Branch NAACP 


HUDGINS 


IRVING B. ALTMAN . 
FRANK SCHIFFMAN 


CONSULTANT 
JACK BLUMSTEIN 


IN-PROCESS OF FORMATION 
ALVIN C. 


JR. 


HERBERT B. EVANS 


SAMUEL R. PIERCE, 
TREASURER 


COUNSEL 
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317 WEST 125th STREET, NEW YORK 27, NEW YORK” 


DUNBAR 8S. MCLAURIN. 


CHAIRMAN . 
JACKIE ROBINSON 


CO-CHAIRMAN 


ORGANIZATION 
COMMITTEE: 


cae 
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EXTRACT GF TELEGRAM SENT TO THE CONTROLLER OF CURRENCY MARCH 23, 196% 


‘THE UNDERSIGNED OFFICERS OF THE COMMUNITY PREEDOM BAMK INVESTIGATION 
COMMITTEE CONSISTING OF THE MEADS OF CORE, URBAN LEAGUE AND AFRICAN 

_ MATIOMALISTS HAVING BEEN PERSONALLY PRESENT AT A SUBGCRIBERS MEETING 
WERE REQUESTED BY VOTE OF THE SUBSCRIBERS TO CERTIFY THE FOLLOWING 

TO YOU PENDING ACTION BY THEM. 


FIRST: THAT A STOCK SUBSCRIBERS MEETING WAS HELD TODAY ATTENDED BY 
QVER 200 STOCK SUBSCRIBERS OF THE HARLEM COMMUNITY INCLUDING SOME i100 
OF THOSE NAMES SUBMITTED TO YOU GN THE STOCK LIST OF THE INCORPORATORS 
THE BALANCE CONSISTING OF HARLEMITES WHO WERE EXCLUDED FROM THAT LIST. 


SECONDLY: THAT AT THIS MEETING THESE SUBSCRIKERS REPRESENTING 
PRACTICALLY THE WHOLE HARLEM SUBSCRIBERS, BY VOTE DID CONSTITUTE 
THEMSELVES INTO \ HARLEM SHAREMOLDERS AND SUBSCRIBERS PROTECTIVE 
COMMITTEE TO PROSECT THE PRIORITY RIGHTS OF THE HARLEM COMMUNITY TO 
THE STOCK *S PROMISED ON THE STOCK OFFERING BROCHURE. 


THIROLY : THAT BY VOTE WE OF THE AFORESAID COMMUNITY INVESTIGATION 
COMMITTCE WERE ASKED TO RECOM"END TO YO SPECIFIC NAMES OF ADDITIONAL 
PERSONS TO BE RECOGNIZED BY YOU TO BE ADDED TO THE GRGANIZING COMMITTEE 


IMMEDIATELY. 
FTOURTHLY: PHA? THE SUBSCRIBERS PROTECTIVE COMMITTEF VOTED A RESOLUTION 


MISE > PRESPNTATION. 


FIFTULY, THAT THY NEWLY ENLARGED COMMITTEE SHOULD BE SPECIFICALLY 
AUTHORIZED AND CHARGED BY YOU TO PROCEED WITH A NEW OFFERING AND 
REALLOCATION OF SUCH STOCK AS HAS BEEN MISALLOCATED OUTSIDE THIS 
COMMUNITY IN VIOLATION OF fHE REPRESENTATIONS OF PRIORITY GUARANTEED 
THE HARLEM COMMUNITY BY THE STOCK OFFERING BROCHURE, 


COMMUNITY FREEDOM BANK 
INVESTIGATION COMMITTEE 


“SRSHALL ENGLAND 
ih) heZSB0 Vice Chairman 


GaB954 secretary 


August 5, 1965 


Mr. Jack Yogman 
Executive Vice President 
Joseph BE. Seagram & Sons 
375 Park Avenue 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Yogman: 


Thankyyou for the time you spent in conversation with me 
Monday morning. I appreciated the opportunity to discuss 
CORE's program with you and I hope that you, as well as 
Mr. Bronfman and your company will be motivated to con- 
tribute to our progran. 


I leok forward to hearing from you soon. Please do not 
hesitate to call upoo me if you have further questions. 


Sincerely yours, 


George A. Wiley 
Associate National Director 


April 26, 1961 CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York 38, New York 


FREEDOM RIDE, 1961 - Participants 


James Farmer, New York 
National Director, Congress of Racial Equality; founder of CORE and 


first national chairman. Former Program Director, NAACP; union orga- 
nizer; race relations secretary, Fellowship of Reconciliation; and stu- 
dent secretary, League for Industrial Democracy. Native of Texas. 


‘Mas Julia Aaron, Louisiana 
| Student, Southern University of New Orleans, Member, New Orleans CORE; 


jailed-in recently on CORE project in New Orleans. 


Mrs. W. G. (Frances) Bergman, Michigan 
Retired school administrator; Member CORE, ACLU, WILPF, Participated 
in direct action projects in Kentucky and Michigan. 


7s Gs_Dexepan PhD, : Michigan 


Retired school administrator; former teacher at . Detvedétes of Michigan 
and Wayne State University; former Education Director of UNRRA in 
Germany; member CORE and ACLU. 


Albert Bigelow, Connecticut 


Architect; captain of Golden Rule in Pacific atom test protest; Captain | 
af three combat ships, U.S, Navy World War II; member CORE and NAACP, 


d Blankenheim, Arizona 


Carpenter, Member Tucson CORE (Students for Equality) and NAACP, 


Neg h Point | 
| na q 


Minister, Pilgrim Congregational Church, High Point, N. C.; former 
youth secretary, NAACP; member NAACP and AFSC. ~ 


8 Genevieve Hughes, Maryland 


Field Secretary, Congress of Racial Equality; formerly active in 
New York CORE; former employee, Dun & Bradstreet. 


John R, Lewis, Tennessee 
Student Body President, American Baptist Theological Siena: student 


leader of Nashville protest movement; arrested five times for sit-in 
activity since February 1960. 


John H. Mood Jr., Washington, D. C. 
Senior, Howard University; member, D. C. Area Nonviolent Action Group, 


and Philadelphia NAACP; participated in action projects in Virginia, 
Maryland and D. C. 


James Peck, New York 
CORElator editor; national officer, Congress of Racial Equality; 
participant in numerous civil rights and pacifist action projects 
including 1947 Journey of Reconciliation (predecessor to Freedom Ride). 


- Joseph Perkins, Jr., Kentucky 
CORE Field Secretary; former member of Ann Arbor CORE; served 10 days 


in jail in Miami, Florida as a result of a CORE sit~in. 


Charles Person, Georgia 
| Morehouse College, Atlanta; member, Atlanta Committee on Appeal for 
Human Rights; served 16 days in jail for sitting-in. 


Rev. J. Metz Rollins, Jr,, Tennessee 
Minister, Field Director United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.;. former 

leader of Tallahassee, Florida bus boycott; member, Nashville Christian 

Leadership Conference and NAACP. 


Jerome M, Smith, Louisiana 
Longshoreman; former student at Southern University in Baton Rouge; 
project chairman, New Orleans CORE; participated in sit-ins in 

Tennessee, Louisiana, Alabama and Kentucky. Recently jailed-in in 
New Orleans. - 


James McDonald, New York 
Entertainer; member, New York CORE; active in wolunteer capacity on 


many national CORE projects. 
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a national organization with affiliated local groups working 


March 1, 1961 


to abolish racial discrimination by direct, nonviolent methods 


38 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
COrtlandt 7-0035 


Carl Rachlin, Esq. 
general counse! 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Ralph Abernathy 
James Baldwin 

Roger N. Baldwin 
Algernon D. Black 
James B. Carey 

Allan Knight Chalmers 
Grenvilie Clark 

Earl 8. Dickerson 


Eugene E. Frazier 
Marois Gibbons Mr. Charles R, Oldham 
Roland B. Gittelsohn 5227 Westminister Place 
Arthur J. Goldberg St Louis 8 Missouri 
, , 


Sidney Hollander 
George M. Houser 

E. Stanley Jones Dear Charlie: 
Martin Luther King 
Will Maslow 


ALJ. Muste _ Enclosed is the union contract that we finally got typed up. Please 
ee sign and return it to us post haste. I will then forward it te 
Walter P. Reuther the union for their signatures and to be mimeographed. 
Jackie Robinson 
Arnold M. Rose 
Lillian Smith Sincerely, 


Gardner Taylor 
Howard Thurman 


Goodwin Watson 


Jerry Wurf . ls 
Charles S. Zimmerman Gordon R, Carey 
OFFICERS Field Director 
Charles R:. Oldham 
chairman 


Henry Hodge 
vice cnairman 
Anna Holden 
secretary 

Lula A. Farmer 


treasurer 
James Peck 
COREIator editor GRC/ j 1 
regional representatives encl:1 
Gladys Harrington aa a 


Walter Hayes 
William Larkins a ae 
Evelyn J. Rich 7 sey, 


Frank Robinson 
Sterling Stuckey 
Earl L. Walter 


STAFF 


Thomas Gaither 

Richard Haley <a 
Genevieve Hughes te ont ie, 

James T. McCain 

Joseph P. Perkins, Jr. 

field secretaries 

Gordon R. Carey 

field director 


Marvin Rich 
community relations director 


James R. Robinson 
membership director 


James Farmer * 
national director Se 


Y MAY 2 


LL ATTEND FREEDOM RIL 


Reverend J. Archie Hargraves 
Church of the Nazarene 


Rev. George Lawrence 
Antioch Baptist Church - Brooklyn 


Rev. Maxwell | 7 f 
Mother Zion AME (will try) se | 


Rev. O, D. Dempsey ) 
Abyssinian Baptist Church | 


Rev. Wilson | 
Convent Ave. Baptist Church (will try) 


Rev. Eugene Callender 
Church of The Master (will try) 


Several ministers stated that they had read the telegram to their 
congregations last Sunday and expect some of their members to attend. 


INTERNATIONAL SERVICE \. 


Check the class of service desired; 


othcrwise the message will be 
sent at the full rate — 


‘DOMESTIC SERVICE \ 
Check the class of service desired; 
otherwise this message will be 
sent as a fast telegram 


TELEGRAM _ $211 (4-55) | FULL RATE if 

DAY LETTER : ] E LE GRAM LETTER. TELEGRAM | 

ee W. P. MARSHALL, presivent Ae 
[[wo. wos.-cc. of svc.] Po.oR cou. | CASH NO. | » CHARGE TO THE ACCOUNT OF l TIME FILED ] 


g | | pees Jibs SOE LaACL A squall . LG . pres | 


Send the following message, subject to the terms on back hereof, which are hereby agreed to 


REVEREND J ARCIITE HARGRAVES hy >-3 Si4 
he's 


130 BAINBRIDGE STREET —Veq@enw- yee a, 


.. BROOKLYN 33, NEW YORK 


HEROIC FREEDOM RIDERS ARE NOW RETURNING TO NEW YORK. WELCOME RALLY PLANNED 
FOR THURSDAY MAY 25 8:30 PM AT CONCORD BAPTIST CHURCH. JIM PECK AND OTHERS 
WILL TELL OF THEIR ORDEAL IN ALABAMA, PLEASE JOIN US AND ANNOUNCE MEETING 
YOUR CONGREGATION. 


JAMES FARMER 
MATIONAL DIRECTOR CORE 


Send above telegram to: oa 

REV, MILTON A GALAMISON j- /C°° _ REV, JOSHUA 0 ag es 
/ ae : soe allan v oe | 

1494 PRESIDENT STREET ii a Sg z : | 2190 SEVENTH AVENUE | q fen tecr te + | 

BROOKLYN 20, NEW YORK Puch) 4*<* NEW YORK 27, N.Y. — ten ti md 

REV. SANDY RAY Commecgrpne/HS* © RV. JAMES H. ROBINSON ~ 


1281 PRESIDENT STREET bis T. pitas _ CHURCH OF THE MASTER 
BROOKLYN 13. NEW YORK posit gil 7 “<*~*~- 86 MORNINGSIDE AVENUE 


REV. GEORGI: LAWRENCE Ay tyyc bo V2: 
175 WIT. sOUG* HY STREET (26 Jaq rage K, 
BROOKUYN 1, NEW YORK tA 


155 Bg noses Mme 220 RES cup a. wer 
155 WEST 136th STREET thee fur i WY ‘ * oe 
NEW YORK 30, NEW YORK | ‘Ay °" -*" — SUDSON MEMORIAL CHURCH a 


—e fo 55 WASHIWOTON SQUARE 
REV. © D DEMPSEY Ab. gs ynik Aile-2t2¢ NEW YORK, MEM on LP 4 pe 
583 PARK AVENUE dey + Wt tind b cust velaw 2. aiew 
BROOKLYN 6, NEW YORK J 7 Chand —\2 44 
is Sd. ‘ meet ir 
REV, JOHN-U,-SAUNDERS-f (07 =" eed ‘ 


| “ 

289 CONVENT AVENUE é on yi . a + Add bef) 2 >, 
NEW YORK 31, NEW York Oy" Ts | 
REV. CHARLES L ‘AR®EN St. Mma ae 
49 EDGECOMBE AVENUE 16 iC a 
NEW YORK 30, NEW YORK OYE ; UA 4 

Cnn bun C4a td Congregati h 

Woe A to} Thee Cy nite 


7 INTERNATIONAL SERVICE 


t 7” DOMESTIC SERVICE \ $ ) : , ss 
f Check the class of service desired; | Check the class of service desired; 
: sent asa fast telegram S sent at the full rate : 


TELEGRAM | : 3211 (4-55) | FULL RATE I 

DAY LETTER iy | E ] ELE GRAM } “LETTER TELEGRAM | 
ee een | W. P. MARSHALL, pnresivent \\ SHORE-SHIP TP 
[ NO. wOS.-CL. OF Svc. | PO.OR COLL. | CASH NO. | CHARGE TO THE ACCOUNT OF l TIME FILED e 


| 


| | bles : ars Oe ° ' aS 4. ct K. , ; 1S od : 


Send the following message, subject to the terms on back hereof, which are hereby agreed to 


MRS KVELYN CUNNINGHAM 
THE PITTSBURGH COURIER 
15 WEST 125th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


HERIOC FREEDOM RIDERS NOW RETURNING TO NEW YORK, WELCOME RALLY PLANNED FOR 
THURSDAY MAY 25th 8:30 PM AT CONCORD BAPTIST CHURCH BROOKLYN. JIM PECK AND OTHERS 
WILL TELL OF THEIR ORDEAL IN ALABAMA, PLEASE JOIN US AND BRING YOUR FRIENDS, 


JAMES FARMER 
CORE NATIONAL DIRECTOR 


SEND ABOVE DAY LETTER TO: 


MR CHARLES L WARDEN MRS ALMA JOHM 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION REAL ESTATE BROKERS 2190 MADISON AVENUE 
1168 FULTON STREET _ NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
— MR & MRS OSSIE DAVIS 
MR RICHARD GREENE 5 COOLEY PLACE 
CARVER FEDERAL SAVINGS BANK MT. VERNON, NEW YORK 
1273 FULTON STREET 

BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


MR JAMES HICKS 

NEW YORK AMSTERDAM NEWS 
2340 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


217 WEST 125th STRERT 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


DOMESTIC SERVICE \“ 


Check the class of service desired; 
otherwise this message will be 


INTERNATIONAL SERVICE \. 


U othcrwise the message will be 
sent at the full rate | 


sent as a fast telegram 


TELEGRAM ic 1211 (4-55) FULL RATE | 
DAY LETTER | LETTER TELEGRAM | | 
‘\ NIGHT LETTER tr W. P. MARSHALL, paesicent Bi -SHIP | 
[ NO. WOS.-CL. OF Svc. | Po.orcou. | CASH NO. CHARGE TO THE ACCOUNT OF TIME FILEO ig 


| | a ( Congress of Racial aad s/i9/61 a 


~ Send the following message, subject to the terms on back hereof, which are hereby agreed to 


7 
MRS ENID C BAIRD — barn bde ca fy 


964 STERLING PLACE v4 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


HERIOC FREEDOM RIDERS NOW RETURNING TO NEW YORK. poppe yt RALLY PLANNED FOR. 
OQ Mj 


_ THURSDAY MAY 25th. 8:30 PM AT CONCORD BAPTIST CHURCH, JIM PECK AND OTHERS WILL 


TELL OF THEIR ORDEAL IN ALABAMA, PLEASE JOIN US AND BRING YOUR FRIENDS, 


JAMES FARMER 
CORE NATIONAL DIRECTOR ~—S§sé“- 


SEND ABOVE NIGHT LETTER TO: 


MR ROBERT H. WYNN —NoWe +d. mE MISS DOROTHY HEIGHT aT? eh jecef . 
2190 MADISON AVENUE 24/1 (<4 31 °C 464 WEST 152nd STREET ),_ C singin 
NEW YORK CITY N2 tc bon bed NEW YORK CITY Son 7 


MRS HELEN MAXWELL phe )o bars 
92 MeDONOUGH STREET 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK (Ke ¥yX 


MISS CLAUDIA McNEIL 
244 E. 78th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


. 


4 WEE NOLS LG RR Rena sa 


Seed Sorte 


DOMESTIC —..) § 


‘Check the class of service desired; 
otherwise this message will be 


INTERNATIONAL SERVICE \. 


Check the class of service desired; 
otherwise the message will be |. 
sent at the full rare 


sent as a fast telegram 


TELEGRAM ly 1206 (4-55) | FULL RATE 
DAY LETTER Be @ 2 ] ELE (GRAM LETTER TELEGRAM as 
\ NIGHT LETTER W. P. MARSHALL. eresioent \ SHORE SHIP 
[ NO. woS.-cL. OF svc. | Po. or cout. | CASH NO. [ CHARGE TO THE ACCOUNT OF | . TIME FILED 


| Ree cone 


Send the following message, subject to the terms on back hereof, which are hereby agreed to 


| 5/18/61 


ss of vality) 


a Sa 


MR HARRY BELAFONEE 
300 WEST END AVENUE 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


PLAN WELCOME RALLY FOR FREEDOM RIDERS AT 8:30 PM MAY 25 AT GARDNER TAYLOR'S 
CHURCH BROOKLYN WOULD BE HONORED IF YOU WOULD APPEAR PLEASE REPLY 


JAMES FARMER : 
NATIONAL DIRECTOR 
CORE 


co/ 


INTERNATIONAL SERVICE \. 


Check the class of service desired; 


otherwise the message will be 
sent at the full rate 


f/ DOMESTIC SERVICE 
Check the class of service desired; 
otherwise this message will be 
sent as a fase telegram 


TELEGRAM 1206 (4-35) | FULL RATE 

= TELEGRAM See 
\ NIGHT LETTER 4° W. P. MARSHALL. presioent \ SHORE SHIP 
[No. wos.-cl. oF svc.| PO.OR COLL. | CASH NO. | CHARGE TO THE ACCOUNT OF | TIME FILED 


| | | CORE (Congress of Racial Equality) | 5/19/61 


Send the following message, subject to the terms on back hereof, which are hereby agreed to 


MR & MRS ROBERT NEMEROFF 

112 WAVERLY PLACE 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

PLAN WELCOME RALLY FOR FREEDOM RIDERS AT 8:30 PM MAY 25 AT GARDNER TAYLOR'S 


CHURCH BROOKLYN. WOULD BE HONORED IF YOU WOULD APPEAR. § PLEASE REPLY. 
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CONGREGATION SOLEL 4 . 


Office: 333 Park Avenue « Glencoe, Illinois « VErnon 5-3410 < 


~ 


Arnold Jacob Wolf, Rabbi - Study phone, VErnon 5-2490 


Henry Schwarzschild, Executive Director (Jackson *61) 


July 18, 1961 3 Spats 
Mr. James Farmer Mr. Rowland Watts | - fen. 
CORE ACLU "Vmtup : 
38 Park Row 156 Fifth Avenue ) - 7 
New York, N.Y. New York, N.Y. | re 


Dear Jim Farmer and dear Rowland: 


May I engage your overburdened attention in the following Freedom Rider 
matter: 


Ralph Fertig (485 South Kenwood, Chicago 15, DRexel 3-7063) was in one 
of the first groups of Freedom Riders, the one that included i.a. Mrs. 
Wyckoff, Leslie Word, Felix Singer, Dick Gleason, etc. When the group 
passed through Seina, he was pulled off the bus in the classic situation 
of having asked a white woman whether he might sit down next to her, 
charged by the police with breach of the peace and assault @) after the 
woman had in effect been suborned into charging that Fertig had been 
bothering her. He was then jailed in Selma, as the only Freedom Rider 
in town - in the middle of the night, a deputy sheriff opened the cell 
doors of other prisoners and invited them to take care of Fertig, which 
they promptly did by beating the hell out of him. Since the complaining 
witness was not. going to be back in town until early August, they set 
his trial date for then, and he is now out of $1,500 bail. The trial 

is now set for — 3. The events described took place on June 2 and 
3. 


At Rev. Ralph SS arnatha s suggestion, Fertig has retained a group of 
three Negro lawyers in Selma Gray, Solomon Seay, Jr., and one 
Conley). He was advised not to give his case any publicity or even to 
inform the F.B.I. of the treatment in jail. He does not know who is. 
going to assume legal fees, appeal, or anything else. No one, in effect, 
knows of this case at all. 


It seems to me that Fertig @serves some support, Bewm legal, moral, | 
and public. What is CORE willing and the ACLU able to do to help 

him, including sound counsel as to the indications or counterindications 
for public awareness of the matter? : 


feta s nn debe Ba ca eee ee va 


There*s no need to be in touch with me about this matter, but I do € 
wish you would promptly get in touch with him - the trial date is not 
far off. 


——— "J fine Chaser (U4 
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American Hebrew Congregations 
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The African Methodist Episcopal Ch wrch 


Commission of Social Action 
Frederick C. James, Consultant - Director 
215 West Bartlette Street 


OFFICE TELEPHONE Sumter, South Carolina RESIDENCE TELEPHONE 


SPruce 3-7729 February a7» 1962 SPruce 3-6329 


Mr. James Farmer 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


The delay in our report on "Freedom Ride" was due to pressing 
preparations for The A.M.E. Bishops And Connectional Councils 
which convened last week in Washington, D. C. 


We feel that our: efforts at wide AME. publicity of the film 
met with marked success in that a showing was held on opening night 
following the Welcome Program at Metropolitan AM.-E. Church and 
another showing was held in The Pan American Room of The Statler- 
Hilton Hotel following the A.M.E. Connectional Educational Break- 
fast in The Presidential Room of the same hotel. 


Mr. M. A. Lockhart, who attended the entire session made most 
significant contact and the prospect seems brighter every day. 


I trust that in the very near future we shall be able to fol— 
low through on our conversation prior to the Cincinatti Meeting. 
True to our anticipation, especial concern was expressed in some 
quarters. concerning assistance to our Social Action budget. 


Our Sumter Office and the zealous activity of Frank Robinson 
are already beginning to bear the fruit of registration. There is 
more to come. 

With best regards to Jim McCain and the entire staff, I remain 

Yours: In His Service, 
F. C. James 


FCJ 3kl 


P.35. I think the re-organization was brilliant and the list of 
de-segregated cities most rewarding. 


What about the February 26th. Statement from The Supreme 
Court? FORWARD FOR FREEDOM! 


oe wai 


GOD OUR FATHER CHRIST OUR REDEEMER , MAN OUR BROTHER 
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WAR LEO BERMAN 


LAWYER 
100 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO 3 


RESIDENCE 
4507 NORTH MONTICELLO AVE. 
CENTRAL 6-9530 INDEPENDENCE 3-4574 


March 25, 1963 


Ce O07. R. E. 
08 Park Row 
New York 38, N.Y. 


Gent Llemeni : 
Re: Leora Berman vs. State of Mississippi 


I have this day received a letter from the office of Young and Hall 

in Jackson, Miss., in response to a letter I had written them on March 
14, 1963. In my letter I had asked as to the status of the appeal in 
the case of Leora Bermen, my daughter, one of the Freedom Riders. 


I had also inquired whether the prosecuting of this appeal, in addition 
to the others that have already been processed, and more to come, would 
in any way reflect on the precedent it is hoped to get by a favorable 
decision from the higher courts. 


I suggested ta Attorney Young that if the "deal" which the Mississippi 
authorities had offered for the paying of a $200.00 fine and the in- 
posing of a four-month suspended sentence would be still available in 
Leora's case and would the acceptance in any way jeopardize the signi- 
ficance of the Freedom Riders in coming to Jackson, Miss., on thei 
non-violent challenge to the vested interests. 7 


Further, I suggested that if the processing of this appeal would not, 

in any way, enhance the chances for a favorable higher court decision, 
that from an economic standpoint, it might be less expensive for C.0.R.E. 
to pay this $200.00 and eliminate the costs and work of the attorneys. 

In this way, the $850.00, which was borrowed in Chicago, plus the bal- 
ance up to $15§00000 that was supplied through your own sources, could 
be returned et an early date. This being clearly understood only if 
such action would not endanger the basic principle for which these his- 
torical actions were conducted. 


I have been asked by many of the persons from whom we borrowed money 
when they could expect to get their loan returned. 


In the letter I received from Young & Hall, Carsie A. Hall states that 
the transcript in Leora's case has just been completed and the appeal 
to the Circuit Court is being perfected. He has been advised by the 
prosecuting attorney that the case can be dismissed upon 4 motion to 
the court and the payment of $200.00 fine plus court costs. 


Before I take this up.with Leora, who is now in Chicago, I would appre- 


G. 0. R. 2. 
March 25, 1963 
Page 2- 


ciate knowing your position and thinking on this question. My own 
inclination is that it would be financially cheaper to pay the $200.00 
plus costs on the part of C.0O.R.E. if, as I said, it does not jeopardize 
the basic principles. It would also relieve the attorneys from this 
Imuch work out of the several hundred cases that we know are pending. 


I would assume that the costs to the attorneys for their expenses, 
let alone fees, would readily exceed by far the $200.00 plus that it 
would take to heve this case disposed of. 


Please let me hear from you, and I shall conduct myself accordingly. 


Very truly yours, 
es: om eae 


PACIFICA 
LISTENER 
SUPPORTED 
RADIO 


2207 SHATTUCK 4 
BERKELEY 4, GALIF. 
THORNWALL &-6767 


James Farmer Esq., 
care of CORE 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, N.Y. 


Dear Mr, Farmer: 


We are pleased to inform you that KPFA will present | 
JAMES FARMER, FREEDOM RIDER, on April 28) Sunday -- 
at 7315 peme The program is a recording of your © 
address, made at the Northern California A.F.5S.C. : 
High School Conference, and the questions and 
answers which followed it. 


Thank you for the opportunity to present this 
program to our audience. 


KPFA is heard throughout most of northern California. ag 
If there are any groups or individuals whom you 
would like us to notify, please let us know, 


sLucerely, 


Cnet use| Moog: 


“isa k ight somp sort : 
Director of Public &ffairs 


TO: 


FROM: 


SUBJECT: 


Chaunel 1/3\;W™NDT 
MEMORANDUM 


DATE: 


Dear Jim: 


This is just a reminder to Marvin on all the details 
of the program. I will have an outline of your remarks 


on cue cards, but we will have time to we-write them 


if you want them done another way. 
Best, 


the 


PS -= It will be best if you and the other men on the 
program wear dark suits, but not black suits, and light 
blue shirts. A striped shirt will also be all right, 
but no white shirts -- they glare on television. 


; sega oP ae ees Seat ie as Git vars Pe: pe RRR kA Bt he A Rete ee Sis. 


Channel 13 WNDT 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
1657 BROADWAY NEW YORK 19 LT. 1-6000 


a Marvin Rieh 
oe foe we of Reoial Equality 


New —_ New York 
Dear Marvint e 
Since I imagine u will be in sharge of gut’ 

& ee to the etait Op, i 


the gues en 

sive see you “the eo detath again in writing. 

We meet promptly at 2:00 at ee Ss 

 eopner of ont ly Avenue and 55th | 

will be done from 5100 to 6100 eh bf: you and/o 

ee — ag Ag the eee ig os coming at 
2 6 can anyone in after aping begins, 

of course, if you want to be there for the whole thing, 

sephiie more than welcome, 


As Jim probably told you, SHCC finally came through wi th 
vg 8 colors. Bob Moses 5 stay in New York to be in 


r have arrange for pievares to be taken at the studio 

ur own publ: * rex yon Gee ae 
| ur own, So much | 
him to 


>: & ggg "of 


y eventually fi care of CORE, and - u 
will have to get their signatures, ' , si 
Well, good luck to us all, | 

Best, 


Elinor Finkelstein 


— 


CLacasl 13 WNDT 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
1657 BROADWAY NEW YORK 19 LT. 1-6000 


June 5, 1963 


Mr, James Farmer 
Congress of Racial Equality 
58 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Jims: 


Fnelosed is a rough script outline I wrote for the 
FREEDOM RIDE program. Don't regard my words as an 
effort to put words in your mouth -- they are just 
to give us an indication of content. In several places, 
I've left spaces where I was unsure of the content. 


You will note the timings on the left of the page. 

Since the timing is so tight, I wonder whether you might 
feel more comfortable using either a teleprompter, or 
large cue cards which we can set up for you? We can 
discuss this when we go over the content. 


When you have had a chance to look this over, would you 
be kind enough to call me at the above number and let me 
know what you think of it? | 


We're looking forward very eagerly to doing the show. 

It is scheduled in New York on June 26 at 83:00, and 

June 28 at 10:30 P.M. We believe that it will be shown 
the same week in Boston. 


Best regards, 


; ff e 
aw f3 


Elinor Finkelstein 
Producer 


June 5, 1963 


FREEDOM RIDE 


PRODUCER Elinor F, Finkelstein 
DIRECTOR | Robert Myhrum 


PRODUCTION ASSISTANT Glenn Jordan 


TAPE = | Wednesday, June 12, 1963 
poe . SETAND LIGHT -- 12:30 - 2:30 
. ESU | ‘2300 — 2350 
PAX : 2:30 = 4:30 
pig 4:30 = 5:00 
TAPE 53:00 = 63:00 
AIR DATE Wednesday, June 26, 8:00 —.8345 
PARTICIPANTS : 
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James Farmer 5. tae 
Jerome Smith oh 
Oretha Castle 
James Travis. 
William Douthard 


MUS ICIANS 3 


Jimmy McDonald 
Gil Turner 


20:00 OPEN ON FREEDOM RIDE FILM 
DISSOLVE THROUGH TO MUSICIANS, 


1300 
) "ONE MAN'S HAND.” 


Sct 


ee} 100 ee TO FARMER, INTRO ops 
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345 FARMER, INTRO TO NEW ORLEANS 


£300 ORBTHA CASTLE AND JEROME 
MITH GB NEW ORIEANS.. 
Thi Aout 


FREEDOM RIDE 


segregation in interstate travel. | 


FARMER: The Freedom Rides which 


you've just seen took place in the 


summer of 1961. After hundreds 

were arrested in Jackson, Mississippi, 
a ruling came from the Interstate 
Commerce Conmission forbidding 


In the following months, this ruling 
was tested all over the South. 
Everywhere, the tests were successful. 
In only one place was there violence. 
Thatwas in McComb, Mississippi. 

Jerome Smith was there. 


FARMER: The Freedom Rides of 1961 


the nation. 
--$tarted, a struggle had been underway 


were the first massive assault on 


segregation in the Deep South, ) 
Their success: gaves trength to the 
fight against segregation all over 
Even before they 


in New Orleans to desegregate all 
public facilities. After the 
Freedom Rides, New Orleans became 
a major batt Lleground, Lt took 
two years to win that battle. 
Oretha Castle and Jerome eat th 
were there, 


FARMER, ‘FREEDOM: HIGHWAYS, AND 
INTRO TO VOTER REGISTRATION 


TRAVIS TALKS ABOUT VOTER 
REGISTRATION | | 


FARMER, INTRO TO BIRMINGHAM 


Se 


FARMER: In the summer of 1962, 


a year after the Freedom Rides, we 
began Freedom Highways. Along | 
U.S. Route 1, from Florida to 

me __, restaurants were 
segregated. Direct action (describe) 
soon brought the barriers crashing 
down in 67 Howard Johnson's 
restaurants. Finally, in North 
Carolina, | 


By 1962,-a dozen different ways 
had been found to challenge segre- 


gation. In the cities, demonstrations, 


picketing, economic boycotts, filling 
the jails, court cases and higher 
appeals -=- all of theseworked, at 
least some of the time, Inthe 
rural areas, where people are too 
spread out to use these means, 
voter registration has become the 
keye in (date), James Travis | 
began to work on voter registration 
in County, a 


~ 


FARMER: Meanwhile, in the cities 
of the deepest south, local Negro 
citizens, under the leadership of | 
the Reverend Dr, Martin Iuther King, 
were beginning to present a united 
front against the total southern 
segregation which excludes Negroes 
everywhere, from lunch counters to 
libraries. In mid-1962, Albany 
Georgia was the scene of a bitter 
struggle against this kind of | 
discrimination, Albany, Georgia, 
was good for three months of head- 
lines. But itwas a failure. It 
was, however, a kind of preparation: 
a dress rehearsal for Birminghan., 
William Douthard isa Birmingham 
boy. Hewas there, 


BIRMINGHAM, : 


FARMER, SUMMATION, 


2:00 CLOSE. MUSICIANS SING 
FREEDOM SONG. SLOW 
CREDIT SLIDES AS CAMERA 
MOVES LN. 

1. FREEDOM RIDE 
2. JAMES FARMER 
Q 
3. JEROME SMITH 
4, _ORETHA CASTILE 
5. JAMES TRAVIS 
6, WILLIAM DOUTHARD 
7. GIL TURNER 
8. JIMMY McDONAID ” 


9. .Painting by 
| RAY KERCIU 


LO. LIGHTING DIRECTOR 
, Ferd Manning 


FRODU TION ASSISTANT 
Glean Jordan 


WILLIAM DOUTHARD SPEAKS ABOUT 


the battles thatwill win the war -- 
will occur not in Birmingham, or 
_ in Jackson, but in New York, and 
.. Chicago, and Boston. 


FARMER? What happened in Birmingham 
will havpen all over the deep south, 
The voter registration drives will 
coytinue and intensify. What xi. 
happened at Ole Miss may happen again. 
But the major battles for full equality 
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Octeber 16, 1963 


DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS LIFE 


Mr. Jemes Farmer, National Director 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Deer Mr, Farmers 


Several months have passed since I mailed you a copy of the 
study of the Freedom Riders, which I concluded last spring. 
To date I have not heard directly from you except when I 
called you early in June when I wes in New York, | 


Would you take the time to let me know the present situation 
with regard to CORE's apprevel so that I may know when the 
dissertation can be released for microfilming? 


I know that the past weeks have been exceedingly busy weeks 
for you as you have been in North Carolina and other parts of 
the South. Yet in the midst of your extremely busy schedule 
I trust that you will find time to clerify this matter. It 
would seem that a note from you indicating that the disserta- 
tion may now be released for microfilming would certainly ex- 
pedite this whole matter. 


In addition, of course, I will need to have returned the copy 

of the dissertation which is now in your hands. This should | 
be returned to me at my new address: Dr. Henry lL. Gerner, 
Drawer X, Misenheimer, North Carolina, — Te Pee. 


Best regards to yous and with ay continued prayers for the 
rapid resolution of racial injustices, I remain 


es All boy ~ WerS — 


Pee, Colley. 


Sisviion er, N. 


DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS LIFE 


July 16, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer, National Director 
c/o C.0.R.E. 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


It was good to talk to you by phone when I was in New York 
during the first part of June and to know that you had begun 
reading the dissertation which I have sent to you. As you 
may see from the letterhead, I have accepted the position of 
Director of Religious Life at Pfeiffer College. 


I am looking forward to receiving, at your early convenience, 
your comments and the typescript which is in your hands at 
present. Possibly you have already mailed these to me, care 
of my former address (Albany, Calif.). If so, I am sure that 
the post office will forward this material to me here, 


I know that on occasion you are in this area, and I look for- 
ward to greeting you in person or by phone on your next jour- 
ney into the South. 


1039 Peralta Avenue 
Albany, California 
May 2, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 
38 Park Row 
“New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I am pleased to inform you that I have completed the 
study of the Freedom Riders, and that the dissertation 
has been accepted by the Pacific School of Religion in 
partial completion of the requirements for the Doctor 
of Theology degree. 


I am mailing you a copy of the dissertation by registered 
mail, insured for $500. As you will remember, we agreed 
that I would not release any of the data obtained from 
the study until you had had an opportunity to read it, and 
give your approval. Therefore, I am asking that you 
read over the dissertation, and return it with your 
approval or with suggestions. 


I believe that the study shows the Freedom Riders in 

a good light. As you will see, they report high 

interest in altruistic concerns, and very low interest 

in economic, or self-centered concerns. On the question 
of intolerance, the Freedom Riders as a group are about 
similar to other groups (where comparative data is avail- 
able). Although the Negro subjects appear—te score higher 
on the Dogmatism Scale (used as a measure of belief 
intolerance),than the Caucasian subjects, their scores 
are probably similar to other non-Freedom Rider Negroes. 


May I suggest that some sections of the dissertation are 
quite technical, and you may wish to omit them, in your 
reading. In particular, Chapters III, IV, and V are 
concerned with the instruments and scales used. These 
are technical matters...a reading of the chapters will 
help you to understand what was involved in the measures 
I employed, though the "going is a little rough" from the 
standpoint of fast reading. 


I will be happy to have your comments at your early con- 
venience. The dissertation is now deposited with the Hol- 
brook Library, but will not be made available to anyone 
until your approval come to me. The same is true of 
microfilming the dissertation...I shall wait from your 
return comments. 


Mr. Farmer 
May 2, 1963 
Page 2 


When you return the copy of the dissertation which I 
am sending you (I do need it back), please send it 
by registered mail, and insure it for $500. That is 
a realistic figure...the time-cost to replace the 
copy would be $500, at least. 


. May I express my personal thanks to you for your 
- assistance in setting up this study, and to CORE 
and its many workers for the help they have provided? 
Il have appreciated it very much. 


Best wishes to you and CORE in FREEDOM MARCH! 


Cordially yours, 
path oe 


Henry L. Gerner 
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238 East 6th Street 
New York 35, New York 
November 24, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 
GO.O.R.E. 
New York 


Dear Jim: 


I refer to my letter of 22 September, to which I, have 
received neither reply nor even acknowledgment. 


| I certainly understand that you are busy and therefore 
probably unable to speak at my school, I would like to 

requeet again, however, the results of Henry Gerner's study 
of the Freedom Riders. I filled out the questionnaire only 


under the condition that I would be informed as to the results, 
and after I learned that the study was sanctioned by you. 


I hope to hear from you soon. 
With my best regards for the Thanksgiving holiday, 
Fraternally, 


Albert F. Gordon 


ie SEP 23 1963 
238 Sast 6th Strect 


New York 3, New York 
September 22, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 
C.0.R.E 
New York 


Dear Jim: 


) Ever sinee my retura from Parchman I've wen extremely eurious 
te see how a detached ebserver, armed with seholarly teehniques 
would evaluate the graduates of the Freedom Ride. Ageordingly,i 
filled eut with pleasure the questionnaire that Nenry Gerner sent 
me in 1961. I was pleased te note that the results would be given 
me, uper request, have sinee been in touch with Mr. Gerner, and 
he sent me the letter, waieh I am ecnelosing. I would very sueh 
appreeiate hearing from yeu regarding the findings ef the study. 
The few Parehman graduates I am still in eontact with share my 
Cagerness te review his work. 


Perhaps you'll reeall that I reeently returned from a four 
month trip te Afriea ~ North and East. To say that the visit was 
illuminating would be an understatement. I suspeet that a similar 
stay fer some ef our Muslim friends would be equally edifying, not 
enly to appreeiate the riehness and variety ef Afriean eultures, but 
te be impressed that American Negroes are just that ~- Americans waho 


are also Negrees. 


I*m baek im sehoo] again, and hope to stay in Stuyvesant High 
Sehool fer the indefinite future, As you know, the kids ar here 
are reeruited from all ever New York, and must pass a rigorous 
@entranee examination. Gonsequently the average intelligenee is 
quite high. I'm quite pleased to mote that their interest in 
eivil rigkts is keen and many express selid respect for the militant 
erganizations, like COREZ, whieh have been in the vanguard of the 
eivil rights movement. I know many would be delighted te see in the 
flesh a leader of your reputation. If you eould fing time in what 
must be a heetie sehedule, te address an assenbly, ag the month 
of November, I think the effeets om these reeeptive minds would be 
marvellous. Just give the word, and I'll diseuss the details with | 


your seeretary. 
My heart is with you as I follew all your activities, 
Fraternally, 


Albert F. Gordon 


annette eee RETR ep RAE CAST . a es en 


Pied. Colley. 


| ‘ Ftteculathuer, NN. .. 28109 


DIRECTOR OF RELIGIOUS LIFE 


August 13, 1963 


Albert F. Gordon 
230 6: St. 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Gordon: 


Your card of August 5 was forwarded to me at 
Pfeiffer College. 


I must apologize since I have not been able to 
send you the results of the Freedom Ride study. 
The study has been written up in complete, full 
form. It is now in the hands of the National 
Office of CORE and as soon as a release is ob- 
tained from them, a summary of the full study 
will be mailed to you and to the other Freedom 
Riders who responded to my questionnaires. 


Thank you for your understanding and patience. 


Sincerely, sai? 


a 
a 


4. 
/ 


Henry L. Gerner 


: Mr. James Farmer 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


BERKELEY * DAVIS * IRVINE * LOS ANGELES © RIVERSIDE * SAN DIEGO ° 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SCHOOL OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director of CORE 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 
Dear Mr. Farmer: 


the Freedom Riders of 1961. I sent a 


schedule, I would consider this. 


political prisoners. 


activities, I feel the need to secure 
formation becomes evermore pressing. 


enclosure 


I enclose a questionaire which I would like to use in following up 


time ago asking if CORE would cooperate with this project by pro- 
viding me with the present names and addresses of the Freedom Riders. 
I also suggested if CORE would like to add items to the attached 


I have read the recent CORE booklet on methods of non-violent direct 
action, especially the little chapter on what to expect when incar- 
cerated. I find it interesting but inadequate in many ways since 

it is not based on systematic information collected from the new 


As more thousands of demonstrators are imprisoned for civil rights 
would make an appreciable contribution in this direction. 


sending me the present names and addresses of all Freedom Riders. 
I will do everything else necessary in this project. I am hopeful 
that you can give this your immediate attent ° 


|: am requesting that CORE formally cooperate in this effort by 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


apr 1 3 166 


April 9, 1965 


letter to your attention some 


systematic and reliable in- 
I think this small study 


A STUDY OF THE FREEDOM RIDERS 
(Parchman ~ 1961) 


To: All the Freedom Riders 
From: Robert Martinson, research sociologist, University of California 


We were all volunteers who went to prison for civil 
rights. We were all at Parchman. 


This is a study to help in understanding the 
experience of being in maximum security. This research 
wants to find out how prison affects the person and 
the group, how people cope with the problems of prison. 


Since 1961 thousands more have gone to jails ani 
prisons for civil rights. This study should help in 


understanding and preparing for the experience. 

Would you like a summary of the results of this study? 
(Please check one) ( ) . Yes () Wo 
By carefully answering this questionaire, you will be 

making an important contribution. Mail the completed 


questionaire directly to me in the envelope provided. 
All answers will remain anonymous; no names will be used. 


Part I. The Maximum Security Unit 


Please put a check mark in the cell in MSU where you spent most of your time. 
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26 


he 
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Did you ever change cells in MU? Wo «as Yes_si«ssséCt «YES, explain how 
you came to change cells. | | | 


Can you remember your cell partner's name? (check one only) 


First name only ; First and last name ; Can’t remember 


Describe everything you can remember about the physical appearance of your 


cell partner, that is, color of hair, eyes, height, weight, etc. 


in addition to the things listed below, what was in your cell? 


Things in all cells 


doubleedecker steel bunk 
mattresses, pillows, and bedding 
toothbrush, toothpower 

toilet pape: 

prison trunks (men) or skirt (women) 
toilet 

washbasin 

Bible 


‘List any other items, things you smuggled in, received in the mail, or 


made. (For example, I had my glasses and my partner and I made chess 
pieces from chewed-up bread paste.) Put down everything, even a button 


or piece of string. 


list of additional objects oi* things: _ 


How many days were you in MSU? _ (days) (Note: Don't count Jackson) 


‘hile in Parchman, did you spend time in a unit besides MSU? No Yes 
if YES, how many days? (days) 


Viere you ever put in the "hole" (a dark, closed cell)? No Yes 
If YES, how many hours in this dark cell? (hours) Deseribe the 


 experiencs; 


8. 


90 


& 


12. 
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Had you ever been incarcerated before the Freedom Rides? No > eae 
If YES, how long? __ssSC~Pleasee describe the circumstances: 


Assuming you slept eight hours and spent 
estimate how you typically spent the remaining 
the first week and the last week 


caring for self (washing, etc.) hour(s) hour(s) 


; 

3 
SLT TEUTTIT 
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List whatever cooperative activities you and your cell partner utilised 
to pass the time. | 


Describe the worst thing you remember about being in MSU. How did you 
feel about it? What did you do or say? 


Describe the best thing you remember about being in MSU. How did you 
feel about it? What did you do or say? 


' page k 


13. 


150. 


16. 


About how much of the ie I Rs Ai crcctnk Geiitine on everem 
day in M§U? (cirele one) 


1/5 2/5 3/5 4/5 more than ),/5 


Cross out the subjects below you didn't day dream about and add any others. 


food 


Cigarettes 


husband (or wife) 
boyfriend ( or girlfriend) 
children 


your parents 
when you were 2 child 


Pick the two most important (or most insistent) day dreams from the above 
list and describe them in detail. 


What did being in MSU do to your usual sexual feelings, thoughts and acts? 
Be as detailed as possible. Uo. not leave out unpleasant things or little 


things you may think unimportant. 


page 5 


17. Rank the following activities according to how pleasant they were to you 
The most pleasant gets a one, the next most pleasant a two, the least 


pleasant a ten. 

Activity in MSU 

talking to your cell partner 1 most pleasant 
10 least pleasant 

reading the Bible 


playing a game NOTE: the activities are arranged 
at random by pulling them out 

mealtimes of a hat. 

taking a shower 

day dreaming 


singing and/or listening to songs 
writing or reading a letter 
discussing and/or deciding something 
talking to cell neighbors 


Peea eat aiig 
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. page 6 (item 18) 


Health Below are a list of common complaints sometimes reported by inmates. 
Please circle whether you had each complaint frequently, often, 
sometimes, or never while you were in MSU, 


Complaint frequently often sometimes never 
ae lost your appetite 1 2 3 by 
be. couldn't sleep at night 1 2 3 h 
co. had difficulty breathing 1 2 3 h 
d. felt abandoned by CORE 1 2 3 h 
e. trembling or twitching of body 1 2 3 4 
£. couldn't move your bowels 1 2 3 h, 
go wanted to bail out 1 2 3 4 
h. felt nervous 1 @ 3 L 
i. "saw" or "heard" things (hallucinations) 1 2 3 h, 
je shouted angrily at another Rider 1 2 3 4 
k. woke up from a nightmare 2 2 3 4 
1. felt strange sensations in your body 1 2 3 4 
Me wept to get relief 1 2 3 L 
nm. feared "losing your mind" 1 2 3 4 
o. rapid or irregular heartbeat ] 2 3 h 
p. stopped "talking" to cell partner 1 2 3 4 
qo wet the bed because of tension 1 2 3 i, 
r. felt resentment against the other race 1 2 3 h 
ADDITIONAL COMPLAINTS? (please list) 
Se a 1 2 3 hy 
be 2 2 3 k 
Vo : Ag | 1 2 > i 


me V 
Cirele the letter in front of any complaint above which you never experienced in 
any degree prior to your time in MSU, that ig, any complaint which was entirely 


new to you, 


"page 7 = (item 19) 
Daily Schedule Fill in what you did during an average day in MSU. 
| - - - +—- =-— — « Morning Security cheek - - © += <= «= 
A/ 
B/ 
ee 
S/ 
- - += += = = Dinner (Supper)- - - = = = = 
D/ 
-_ -— = = = = -=-Sileep (when cell block got quiet)- <= - 
E/ 
sti out 
Please circle the part of the day (A,B,C,D or E): Part of the Day 
~- which was most pleasant for you a 3.6 8 fk 
when time went the slowest 4 2. 2 2 * 
when you day dreamed the most Aa — @.2 2 
when your side uf the cell block sang the most A 4 ce 8 
when you talked to your cell partner the most A). @ 2 3&3 
when you felt the "lowest" A 2 © 2 & 
when your side of the block was noisiest Ae @ 2 fF 
when you played games the moat A § @ 2 3 
Wen you perecniitiy axaied the sant A 2-2-2. &' 
when you stayed in your bunk the most A. § @ 2 fF 
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Part II. Personal In order to get a clear picture of 
the Freedom Riders and their backgrounds, 
please complete the following questions. 


226 


2h 


At the time of the Freedom Rides (1961) were you (please check): 


( ) single; ( ) married; ( ) separated or ( ) widow or 
divorced 3 widower . 


Check last grade completed at time of Freedom Rides: 
( ) 8th grade, high school of less ( ) Junior year, college 


( ) 10th grade, high school { ) Senior year, college 
() graduated, high school (':} Ceaduate student 

( ) Freshmen year, college ( ) Graduate degree 

( ) Sophomore year, college Please indicate what degree _ 
Check which: ( ) Negro; ( ) Caucasian; ( ) Other _ ‘ 


If student at that time, circie parents' income for previous year 
in thousamis: 


2 hy 6 8 10 12 UW; 16 18 or more 


If housewife, employed or not a student at that time circle your family 
incomes for previous year in thousands: 


2 4 6 8 10 12 Uy 16 18 or more 
Cneck your age at the time of your Freedom Ride: 


( ) 18 years old ( ) & to 29 ( ) US to hg 
er less ( )} 30 to 34 ( ) 50 to 54 

( ) 19 years old {ean ( ) 55 to 59 

( ) 20 to 2h ( ) ho to hh ( ) 60 years & older 


Which of the following is closest to describing your use of non-violent 
direct-action in the Freedom Ride? 


( ) It was an expression of my commitment to non-violence as a 
way of life which I seek to follow in all my actions. 


( ) It was an expression of my belief that it was an cach (technique, 
tactic) which would produce favorable results. I am not commit 


to non-violence as a way of life. 
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Part III. Past-Release 
27. At the present time are you (please check): 


28. 


31. 


326 
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( ) single; ( ) married; { ) separated or ( ) widow or 
divorced ; widower. 


indicate by means of an "x" on the lines below, the importance of civil 
rights activities in your life since your release from Parchman. 


very moderate ly “slightly not important 
important important important at all 


If you are now a student, circle parents' income for 19% in thousands: 
2 4 6 & 10 12 Wy 16 18 or more 


If you are a housewife, employed or not a student, check family income 
for 196), in thousands: 


2 h 6 8 10 12 ly; 16 18 or more 
Present education completed (please check one) 


( ) high school graduate ( ) graduate student 
or less ( ) graduate degree 
) some college Please indicate what degree ie 
) college graduate 


lines yom been arrested in connection with civil rights activities since 
your release from Parchman? No Yes. If YES, describe in detail: 


Describe all contacts with police in last three years — minor 


traffic tickets unconnected with civil rights): 


3. Have you had any personal difficulties (job, family, friemis, etc.,) 
becauss of your arrest in Mississippi? No Yes. If YE, 
describe in detail: 


35 
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Do you think being imprisoned in maximum security did you any personal 
harm or damage? No Yes. Jf YES, describe the damage or harm: 


Please check how long it lasted: 


( ) a few weeks; ( ) a few months; ( ) about a year; 
( ) more than a years ( ) *till the present time. 


estions : 


Please vote yes or no on the following questions. If you mostly 


agree, vote YES, if you mostly disagree vote NO. 


Yes 


No 
.... mon violence only applies outside, not in prison 


__. 2 group hunger strike is a good tactic in prison 
___. t's impossible to remember what prison is like after you leave it 


_.... Prison can turn law-abiding people into criminals 


____ prisoners are right when they say: “never talk to a guard" 


_.. wemecratic methods are not workable in prison, even for non-criminals 


~... Prison destroys closeness among inmates 
_.. me Freedom Rides didn't really accomplish too such 


_.... most prisoners can be rehabilitated if they will cooperate 
_.. ne Freedom Riders were given adequate preparation for going to prison 


_... Maximum security doesn't really harm anyone in the long run 


THE END — THANK YOU VERY MUCH 


April 28, 1965 


MEMORANDUM 

FROM: Jack Greenberg 

TO: James Farmer 
Louis Lusky 


Marian Wright 
Carsie Hall 
Jack Young 
R. Jess Brown 


Now that we have won the first batch of Mississippi 
Freedom Rider cases in the United States Supreme Court we 
can look forward to collecting some of the bond money that 
was put up in those casese The collection and distribution 
of the money, however, presents a number of problems concern- 
ing which we ought to agree. 


1. Local counsel in Mississippi must see to it that 
the bond money in each case, costs, and all other monies in 
connection with the litigation, are returned to and retained 
by local counsel. I make this point because on occasion, in 
the past, Mississippi has returned bond money to defendants: 
themselves, which has presented a difficult job of recovery. 


2. We will then have to agree upon some formula for 
distribution. This should take into account the fact that 
there may have been some losses; that some persons or organi- 
zations who posted bond money did so by means of a contribution, 
loan, trust agreement, or other arrangement with one or more 
civil rights organizations; and that some persons put up money 
either for themselves or for specified individuals. 


3. The mandate will not come down for at least 25 days, 
or perhaps even longer than that if Mississippi petitions for 
rehearing. I do not know when the mandate will reach the trial 
court. But we must make some decisions very promptly. 


I. look forward to hearing from you. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE * NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10019 ¢ JU 6-0055 


May 28, 1965 


Mr. Marvin Rich 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Rich: 


Enclosed please find three copies of the standard NET 
film use contract to cover our use of 31-16mm feet of 

the CORE film “Freedom Ride". Please sign all three 
copies and return them to us. We will then return a 
Signed copy to you for your files. The program "New Mood" 
of the HISTORY OF THE NEGRO PEOPLE series, is a very 
fine record and tribute of the period from 1954 to 1964 
and we feel that your generous permission to use sequences 
from your film has made a small but important contribution 
to this program. 


Thank you again for your cooperation. 


Sincerely, 


ia ny, Med 
4 
(Miss ) M 

Film Coordinat : 


or 


: i 
alk 7 ollie tied 


-_ 
; 


cua 


1154 NORTH FARRISH ST 
as Se 


“THIS 1S TO AUTHORIZE THE RELEASE OF BOND MONEY 
WECEIVED FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI REGARDING 


- 


Ae 


JAMES FA 
TO BE HELD BY THEM PENDING AGREEMENT REGARDING] NATIONAL 
WGRESS OF RACIAL 


DISTRIBUTION TO CONTRIBUTORS CONGRESS” 


5 mw, : CONGRESS OF RACIAL 


é 
oF 


38 park Row NOGUALITY 


ROSALIND B. 


338% 
HH 


Anti Aan RAR ee btpatcnnenaddiinatecnhenansenahenaiaeerneeeeess eee 

. . ~~ * ne ee St mee OS ig Re CY <n Watts ‘eal ‘ wee 04 Bin a ; : ¥ > “ ci 
* m ie o yy = ie. ae ~ - as Pe NE > daa: é i.e, = Per: Decca NS Re: act i as =r ~ eae 

ee ee ae at et ie ae Pr Rea Pay AS ee” Mee Ia 


“ be ™ 


~ Ne % ae a el et Rimi edad oe. , 


135. Seymour AV SE ES ie 
‘Minneapolis, Minn, 55414 
January 31s. 1966... 


. 


Dear Sir: 


James Farmer hae recently written-tie to berehncacrh 
I might. not’ want’ to. ‘contribute the $1,000, i. posted. for bond 


. : ‘ 
i ° , 


in’ my Freedom Rider . case to CORE, 
This money does. not. belong to me, but ‘to, the. 


Southern Conference Educational Fund of New. Orleans, #ix Ia. 


SCEF borrowed the. mon ney” to post my bond. ) 
: “Please have: the: ‘money forwarded ‘immediately to: kes 


the S Southerd Conference Educational’ Funds I understand: they: have. 
recently. moved their offices: to Louisville, Kysy but. Ido notw.9s” 


’ 


have their address,» | ‘Their. address ‘in. New ‘Orleans was 822 


“ 


raido Ste. New. Orleans, Ia.'. JO. » Perhaps ‘your, office. 


the new address. 


Peter Ackerberg 


* 


: 


The, money can be ‘sent to ASCEF in care of Mr. James Dombrowski, 
a SCRE staff membe | ) aa, 


- 


38 Park Row 
New York, Ne YX. 


Grant H. Muss, Jr Church of the Gund Shepherd 


(Episcopal ) 
NINTH AND HEARST, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


TELEPHONE 
TH 3-0722 


Vicar 


Mr, houme~es (>< oe -s. oe 
Core 


3 5 fa-a Iro<r 
at aA 


VC@wtss oe — me Ceng Ahan ’ a y, oan a Ces en ww ho has contacled/ 


ri lave cet1sos. Co belreur {hua f Cerner cr Oferuasrfwon 7 and 
Sha t 12 hidevraum,: Gas Ce OLE. , The fi --- ek oa ~~ AM des Or- (he V inf 


Ke, ToC st SD WS en Bee , ad awsad/ in? fr Py en COepPer? & Ye oe a2 F 4 ae Aes Study 


lCarned, F4tave con oe Aer Lhes ae recom mes Le edn 


Best rege oA sx and good (n< FS dave ee" ad rng eos, 
oe ae 


the (nly passengers to ride semejiucree The same rigtd er 
which prevatled im seating at that tine mow prevails at the 
terminal facilities and rest stops. 
It is disheartening that in a city such as Richuend, which 
is not far from the nation’s capital and where the 68g “white” 
ant “celered" signs have been emavedy egress stiak te the 
formerly separate and alo 
rooms and restaurants. This is true 
and @2e6Be Trailways terminals. 
‘The first “watte" and * olor " gigns encountered by the 
Procdan- Ride testemeaiheciiie- So attie cent 06% ir 
el rtm oer at the Greyhound yess step in Fredericksburg. Charles Persen 
went inte the “white” rest room and dim Peck went into the 
"colored" rest room without incident. 

In Farmville, center of Prince Miward eustiy, where stheel 
closing has left the children sche@iless for the past two years, 
the “white" and “colored” signs were painted over but still 
visible. ‘The Freedom Ride testers were served without incident. 

While there were no 8988 coler signs in the lynchburg 


; 2 ¢ 
oe <ee A eas 
? Bat. . 
o> : 
a os 
‘ ‘ 2 eh: . 
: . = , = . , 
> 


more 


2s 
me ee eee 
7 Person rae . 
one side virtually 


asd wn the ethan 
‘Danville, Virginia was the first place where the testers 
atm sina ot ean BaobnesResnenay ab the “celered” 
sdiinaiiten einipetanitis ‘ enmiies aes eit Jim Peck, aboard a Te 
anew: eins nels Se wei aaperaee aft Oi ane seniee 
‘pitiitiin « wine ta scussio with the managers ee 
the Steet tty wire the color signs started to become the mule, 
First greeting to the arriving bus passengers are large signs 
all argund the £lding with arrows pointing to the “colored 
ting roma," @n000ne tn the other hand, the “colered” lunch 
stand, which ts mp bigger than a geodaized closet and equally 
gloomy, had been shut down pernanently « few weeks before the 
Freedom Riders* arrival, A legre in the “colored” waiting roo 
told one of the testers he was amazed recently when upon going 
RE He SE Ns 

ie Sy OS er SE re Se ey eee However, 
a ee eS , sat dam to eat at 
birth of a new in" te atte Charles Person climbed o: 
tise shaicchine chair andl, after being refused servieey samined 
seated until a cop with handeuffs arrived. Persond then left, — 
atnoe wes amanda Sethi Kaen same Mamas Ny SY Se 


30 
Tt was then hastily decided that Joe Perkins should get inte 
the shéeshine chatr and remain until arrested. What was to 
be the trip's first arrest came within minutes. 30 
decision against segregation in terminals. 
Violence against the Freedem Rtders erupted fer the first 
time in Reck Hill, where the press had headlined their arrival 
in fact several of the hoodiws waiting at the Greyhound station 
were recognized as the same individuals who had led the mob 
viclence in the paste As the Freedom Riders arrived, some 20 
of these ruffians were on hands, When John Lewis approached the 
entrance ef the "white" waiting room, he was assaulted by two 
of them. Tiree started slugging Albert Bigelow whe was next in 
line, Both Lewis and Bigelow mintained nonviolent attitudes. 
Genevieve Hughes was pushed to the ground. At that point, the 
police who had been standingeby but taking their time in mrt 
thaiy dut$ee, arrived. The police captain asked Begeneocena Lewis 
and Bigelow whether they wanted te press charges against any of 
their assailants, They declined. Thereupon, the Freedem Riders 
entered the “white” waiting room ummplested, ‘The cating facilities 
were lesed, : 
When the Trailways group arrived at that terminal a few hours 
later, some of the heodlums were waiting in cars, However, they 
did not attack but only drove after the Freedom Kiders a few blecks 
toward Friendship Jumior College. The Trailways terminal building 
- was completely lockedwup and its eating facilities had been closed 
since the Friendship students had conducted sit«ins there, 
more 


wR 


he 


When the Freeden Riders left next day, the Trailbrays "white" 
che stenigh 0. welsh wenctemnatin 

The Tradbrays group left Reck Hill about lnmch time, At what 
was suppesed te be the lunch stop in Chester, Basap “closed” 
i ee | 


J ics’ et Iamch egunter sttaimers, It alt 
San gitancmn tees ae b candiaaaapes 
thin. tre mimes a polices officer whe was = stereotype of the 
stepped over to ask about his team mate and cite the Supreme Court 
this in but the cop who drove w-kept insisting: "Don't write anything 
dium. before we take 4% up with the captains” ‘the charge against 
Theuas turned out to be “trespass” end that against Peck, “interf! 
with arrest." However, after less than a day in jet, beth were 
apevhasaantiietde tacos eee wae a A ee 
with a mmber of segr 8S prot _— 


5 

‘to Columbia. A car from Sumter picked up Peck at the jail 
in the early mornings At Sumter, beth the Greyhound and 

Trailways groups tested the "white" waiting roonf without 


incident. 


Dita Cons 4 2 =, 7 _ ; 7 ; ’ 
ra és elevate cand es wtehds moment denn ee ea di ek. carts iB, ria ahd Se ba otis ne rae fi : as 3 ee eee a ga ph ath Oe ree 
; ee ae edi dhs Go ia a3 TP Nee PPS te bie . > 
: - ss , Siete g' A ew 
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61 Biuaire Road, East Rockaway, L.I., N.Y. 
201 M. Mills, St., Madison, Wis. 


Bee os ab, Mies tt 
heco St., San Francisco 16, Calif. 
78 Hanover St., Charleston, $.C. 


c/o Mes. A. B. Carter, 98 Liberty Ave., 
eoklyn 12, N.Y. 


827 Bethune Dr., Orlande, Fla. 
324 W. G4th St., Apt. 111, N.Y. 
81 Front Street, East Rockaway, L.1I., H.Y. 


WA, 210 East 77th St., N.Y.C. 
1810 Amethyst St., Bronx 62, N.Y. 


419 20th St., Weet Palm Beach, Fie. 
616 W. Sunter St., Florence, &.C. 


James Dennis 
Dicer T. Diamond 
John Dolan 


David B. Fankheuser 


Mary K. Freelen 
Glenda Gaither 
Donna Garde 
Lionel Goldbart 
Paul S. Green 
Reginald M. Green 


Stephen Greenstein 
Gwendolyn Greene 
Richard Grisweld 
Mary L. Hamilton 
Gordon L. Harris 
A. Roy Huddleson 
Franklin Hunt 
Larry Hunter 


Margeret Oskley Ihra 
Louise Jean Inghran 


~2- 


760% East 51 St., Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
1610 Jefferson St., Mashville, Tene. 
2511 Willeglass Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
Bex 203 Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 
Melvin Rd., Telford, Pennsylvania 
c/o Mire. Jones, 922 Gak St., Oran 

165 W. Stnd St., H.Y.C., BLY. 

130 West End Ave., Brooklyn, 5.Y. 

730 Fort Washington Ave., .¥.C., .¥. 


Kingsley Hall, Room 234, Virginia Union, 
Richmond, Va. | 


Purehase Lane, Rye New York 
7203 Benford Rd., Baltiaere 15, Md. 


132 West End Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
$038 Eighth St., N.E., Washington 17, D.C. 
4420 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn 29, H.Y. 

403 W. 2let Street, Apt. 3¥, NYC 11, N.Y. 
147 Sumait Dr., Rochester, N.Y. 

339 Crittenden St., N.W., Wachingten, B.C. 
181 Westview Pl., S.W., Atlanta, Ge. 

c/e Castro, 137 W. 12 St., WEG, B.Y. 

3700 Carmens Ave., loo Angeles, 16, Calif. 
123 Madison Webster Greves 19, Missouri 


: 
‘ 
o 


1039 Larkepur, Jackson, Miss. 
522 W. Mein St., Grangeville, Idaho 
143 Belmont St., Englewood, ¥.J. 

1929 Grove St., Berkeley, Calif. 

110 Madron, Larkepur, Calif. 

213 B, 116th St., H.Y.C., B.Y. 
3708 Clare St., Nashville, Tenn. 
$01 W. 45th St., Chattansoga, Tenn. 
120 Lafayette Dr., N.B., Atlanta, Ga. 


‘Tenn. 


1313 Grove St., Berkeley, Calif 
iu 79% Fraser St., 8.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
John Moody, Jr. 5930 Catherine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Samuel T. Nash a 4958 &. Vincennes, Chicago 15, IL1. 
“Frank Nelson Wo address 
Rev. Matthew Petway SAB Meaney St., Montgomery. Ala. 
“ " 528 McKinnie (ey?) St., Montgomery Ala. 


| uv 
Keedelle Petway 


Michael Powell 
Joseph M. Pratt 


Catherine J. Prensky 


Cordell Hull Reagon 
Joy Meryl Regon 
Isaac Reynolds 
Leon Rice 
Janis Rogers 
Sally Rawley 
Kenneth M. Shilman 
Pauline Simne 
Etta Simpson 
‘Felix J. Singer 
Morton Slater 
Jerome Smith 
Mary Jean Smith 


Patricia Smith 
Daniel M. Stevens 
Percy E. Sutten 
Willard H. Svance 
Zuron L. Teale 
Alice Thompson 
Daniel Thompson 
Richard Thorne 
Jan Triggs 
Lawrence Tries, Jr. 
Joan Trumpower 


whe 


12643 Paseo Olivos, Saratega, Calif. 
311 Judah St., San Francisco, Galif. 
148 W. Gilman St., Madigon, Wis. 
726 26th Ave., H., Nashville, Tenn. 
716 26th Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 
S049 Vermont St., Detroit, Mich. 
8147 8. Langley, CGhicage 19, Til. 
13968 Van Nuye Bivd., Pacoima Calif 
16 W. 68 St., H.¥.C., N.Y. 

382 Clive Ave., Oceanside, N.Y. 

No Address 
608 N. Sth St., Nashville, Tenn. 

3303 WN. Southport, Chicago 14, 2". 
6601 Broadway, N.Y. 71, N.Y. 
3107 Orlesns St., New Orleans, La. 
2520 Jefferson St., Nashville 8, Tenn. 
No Address 


305 Yale St., Saginaw, Mich. 


135 W.125 St., NYG, UT. 
23050 Acton, Berkeley, Galif. 


Wo Address 
or of tan wane We ae 


1862 Fairview St., Berkeley, Galif. 

21 Orchard Place, New Rochelle, ¥.¥. 

c/o Oretha Castle, 917 H. Tonte St., New Orleans, 
54, St., H.W, Washington, D.é. 


Fs hey 
es, ® 
ere 

yw 


Travis 0. Britt 


Jesse J. 
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129 EB. Roosevelt St., Yackson, Miss. 
92% Portwsed St., Chattencoge, Tenn. 
720 W. Milton St., Madieon, Wie. 
1705 Windever Dr., Nashville, Tenn. 
1757 MN. 26th St., Philadelpiie®i, Pa. 
2231 Gook St., New Orleans, Le. 
660 Platesu Dr., St. Louts, Me. 
1926 PELL St., Sen Prencisce, Calif. 
19 Northeast Ave., Aurpra, E11. 
@, 371ith B.M.T.8., Lackland 


‘B, ~ | 
238 Rast 76th 8t., Loe Angeles 3, Calif. 
2295 Webster St., San Franciscs, Calif. 
3026 W. Warren Bivé., Ghieage 12, 111. 


913 W. 105 St., NEC, ¥.Y. 
See ee ae 


ieee B. 13th St., Tucson, aris. 


1116 Larkspur 8t., nl Mites. 


te mes i Hi 


921 E. Mattie St., Ft. Werth, Tex. 
113 Lincolashire Drive, San Antonio, Tex. 

6249 8. Langley, Resement Rear, Chicago 37, 111. 
Rane me cee &. 


ne 
cyatie 8t., HC, Mr 


8 Ress Court, Jackson, Miss. 

125 &. 33, Apt. 1, Tucson, Aris. 
200 Besten St., Lake Charles, Lea. 
$816 Gen. Taylor, New Orleans, La. 
1220 Warren St., Jackson, Miss. 
920 29th Ave., 8., Nashville, Tenn. 


c/o Raymond, 2322 Delachsee St., lew Orleans, La. 


3041 B. 48th St., Cleveland 28, Chic 
G18 Clankee Rd., Middletown, Ghic 
794 Fraser 9t.S.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
c/o York Gazette & Daily, 31 B. King 8t., 
2800 N. Oxford St., St. Paul, Minn. 
170-2 W. 89th St., HY, UY. 
2924 Bailey Ave., Jackson, Miss. 

7203 Sth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
11254 Trinity St., Jackson, Miss. 
2332 25th St., Sante Monica, Galif. 

1708 Anea St., San Francisce 18, Calif. 
1518 Gth St., S.K. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mo Address 

2209 Dryades St., New Orleans, La. 

238 RB. 6th St., NYC 10003 

American Baptist Seminary, Nashville, Tenn. 
1522 Seventh St., &.E., Minmempolis 4, Minn; 
1005 B. 53, Ghicage, Eli. 
2990 Phillips ge, Naghvitte, Penn. 


on 
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GENERAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 
TEY-37DM 
August 8, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer, National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 
Dear Mr. Farmer: 
Thanks very much for your note. 


I shall indeed, as you suggest, call your 
secretary early in September to set up a date. 


Best wishes, 


GENERAL ARTISTS CORPORATION 


Mr. James Farmer 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, re & 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


My name is probably not familiar to you, but Marv 
Rich can tell you something about me, I think, pertinent 
to what I'm about to say. 


I have felt for some months now that you could write 
a book which would have considerable importance today. 
And as a private citizen, I*d like very much to see you 


In this case, what I'd like as a private citizen 
touches on what I'd like as a literary agent, and I am 
writing you in both capacities. 


As an agent, I have discussed the possibility of 
your writing a book with an editor or two, and one editor 
in particular is not only especially enthusiastic, but 
also has some specific ideas about what he thinks the book 
might be. 


I know that this is a fearsomely busy time for you, 
but I would like to suggest if the idea of a book has any 
interest for you, that sometime next month, maybe, we 
might discuss the possibilities. 


If you already have a book in mind, and an agent in 
mind, permit me to say as a citizen only that I hope you 


Sincerely, 


MAVIS McINTOSH 
| ELIZABETH McKEE 


JOHN DODDS 


McINTOSH, McKEE & DODDS, INC. 


LITERARY REPRESENTATIVES 
30 EAST 60th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Telephone: PLaza 9-2225 
Cable Address: KEEBATCH 


Feb 19 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I enclose a note from Jim Silberman-- 


a note which expresses my own 
sentiments, and curiousity. 


I'd be very glad for some word 
as to how things are going. 


Best wishes, 


Mills 


JAMES H. SILBERMAN 


EODOITOR 


\ 


Dear Bob: 


It's been some time since our lunch with James Farmer and I'm, 

of course, eager to know how progress goes on the book we talked ; 
As I remember our discussion, Mr. Farmer hoped to get some 

time in December to go away and work on an outline, I hope he was 

able to take the time, but if he wasn't, I can't say I'm surprised 
considering the pace of the civil rights struggle. What I do want 

to ask you, and through you, him, is whether he has any idea what 

his schedule for the spring is going to be, and whether he can plan 

once again to set some time aside. I very much hope so because I do 

feel the book is needed now more than ever. 


about. 


Do let me know. 


Mr. Robert Mills 
McIntosh, McKee and Dodds 
30 East 60th Street 

New York 22, New York 


\ SHS: 4le 
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RANDOM HOUSE, INC. 


457 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NYY 


TELEPHONE PLAZA 11-2600 


February 14, 1964 


Best, 


now LOL OOP OD AN aera gy 


RANDOM HOUSE, INC. 


457 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NY. 


TELEPHONE PLAZA 11-2600 


JAMES H. SILBERMAN 


aim May 14, 1964 or 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I know Bob Mills has been in touch with 
you fairly recently but I do want to 
write you myself and say I'm still very 
eager to have that book from you. It 
seems to me that your writing it becomes 
more and ‘more important. Bob told me 
that you plan to set time aside before 
too long. This note is simply to ask 
whether we might talk once again sometime 
soon. 


Yours sincerely, 


Mr. James Farmer 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 


JHS:jle 
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TELEPHONE PLAZA I-2600 
/Vews from 


RANDOM HOUSE, INCce 457 mavison avenue. New YorK 22. NY. 


From: Publicity Department FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
Nobember 9, 1964 


James Farmer - Core Director - Writing Book For Random House 


The man who has come to be the living symbol of the more militant 
nonviolent civil rights movement, James Farmer, is writing a new book, 


FREEDOM - WHEN?,to be published soon by Random House, Jacob Cohen will 
write the introduction for this work which will have as its subject civil 


rights and nonviolence. 

As well as providing an effective answer both to those who have 
criticized him as irresponsible in going too far with his demonstrations 
and to those who consider him too timid in his attempts to bring about 
equality of the races, Farmer also discusses the critical questions of the 


continued feasibility of mass demonstrations; the future of the white man 


in the black revolt; and the danger of communist, Maoist, and black 
nationalist influence in the movement. A brief portion of FREEDOM - WHEN? is , 
devoted to a consideration of the "civil rights personalities, st, inc luding such 
people as Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, Roy Wilkins, Whitney Young, and 
Malcolm X. 

These are but a few of the people and problems considered in James Farmer's 
new book. Certain to disturb those who are anxious for the end of the movement, 
the book also provides an orientation course in the inner life of the politics 
of the Negro revolt. The author wounds some reputations, but he feels that 
this is unavoidable in a movement which must continually appraise and reappraise 


the mighty. 


RANDOM HOUSE, INC. 


SO! MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


-, 


TELEPHONE PLAZA 1-2600 aor + 


Nevember 10, 196) 


I'm pleased te let yeu know that I will be handling 
publicity contact for FREEDOM - WHEN? at Random Heuse. 


As a preliminary step I have prepared a press 
release which has been sent to the major news media 
(radio, televisien, newspapers, and magadines) in 
the country. I've checked with Jacob Cohen and I 
think that between us we've covered every major 
publication, but if 1 

pers that you 


I've enclesed a couple of cepies of the release 
for your information. 


Publicity Assistant 


TELEPHONE PLAZA 1-2600 


/JVews from 


RANDOM HOUSE, INC. 457 madison avenue, NEw YORK 22, NY. 


From: Publicity Department FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
Nobember 9, 1964 


James Farmer - Core Director - Writing Book For Random House 


The man who has come to be the living symbol of the more militant 


nonviolent civil rights movement, James Farmer, is writing a new book, 


FREEDOM - WHEN?, to be published soon by Random House. Jacob Cohen will 


write the introduction for this work which will have as its subject civil 
rights and nonviolence. 

As well as providing an effective answer both to those who have 
criticized him as irresponsible in going too far with his demonstrations 
and to those who consider him too timid in his attempts to bring about 
equality of the races, Farmer also discusses the critical questions of the 


continued feasibility of mass demonstrations; the future of the white man 


in the black revolt; and the danger of communist, Maoist, and black 
nationalist influence in the movement. A brief portion of FREEDOM - WHEN? is 
devoted to a consideration of the "civil rights personalities, " including such 
people as Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, Roy Wilkins, Whitney Young, and 


Malcolm X. 


These are but a few of the people and problems considered in James Farmer's 


new book. Certain to disturb those who are anxious for the end of the movement, 
the book also provides an orientation course in the inner life of the politics 
of the Negro revolt. The author wounds some reputations, but he feels that 


this is unavoidable in a movement which must continually appraise and reappraise 


the mighty. 


February 10, 1965 


Mr. James H. Silberman 
Editor 

Random House, Inc. 

457 Madison Avenue 

New York 22, New York 


Dear Mr. Silberman: 

When I returned to the office on Monday I found your 
letters of January 21st and February ist with enclosed 
blurbs. They look fine. 


I was delighted to learn that you have received more 
than 5,000 advance orders. Our public relations 


department will, of course, push the book also. 


I look forward to talking with you as soon as it can 
be arranged; Perhaps the week after next. Please call 
my secretary, Nency Mutarelli, and she will arrange en 
appointment. — | 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farmer 
National Director 


RANDOM HOUSE, INC. 


457 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


TELEPHONE PLAZA 11-2600 


JAMES H. SILBERMAN 


EDITOR | er Bk, 1965 


B25 
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Dear Mr. Farmer: g,, , oct i, Ae, st Pus OL. CONS 
Z think you'll be interested to see ae ah 


our advertising for your book which 

appeared in a recent Publishers’ Weekly: 7 

As you may know, this is the magazine 

read within the book trade by eres “Te ee 
and librarians. 


As you probably know from Jerry, I've seen totes 
two sections of your book--the one on Plaquemine 
the other on the Harlem riots. I think they're 
first rate, Naturally, I very much look Wat, 

forward to seeing the rest of the book.. } S honde 


, 


f 


Kieh 
I hope your African trip turned out well. “ 


Cae? 


Mr. James Farmer 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


JHS: jle 


YAMES H. SILBERMAN 
EDITOR 


RANDOM HOUSE, INC. 


457 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NYY. 


TELEPHONE PLAZA (-2600 


February 1, 1965 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I think you'll be interested to see our 
catalogue description of your book. I would 
very much like to hear how it strikes you since 
it may well serve as the basis for descriptions 
of the book that other departments of Random 
House will be doing. 


I think you'll also be interested to know that 


as of February lst, we have 5,669 orders for 
your book--a figure which seems to me a good 
one at this point. As you perhaps know, these 
are orders set by our salesmen well before 


. publication. 


I very much look forward to seeing you when 
you are back. 


Cordially, 


Mr. James Farmer 


38 
Park Row 
New York, New York 


THE BOOK INDUSTRY JOURNAL . 


February 26, 1965 


Dear Publisher: 


We are now preparing to compile the INDEX TO FORTHCOMING BOOKS for PW's 
April 26th Summer Announcement Number. This index will cover all books 


(adult and juvenile trade, technical, elementary, high school and college 


texts, paperbacks, and imports) scheduled for pub 1 through 
September 30, 1965. 


To insure representation in this invaluable publication, simply submit a | 


list of ali titles you plan to issue in the specified period. For our 
purposes, all that is needed is the author (last name first, please), 
titie, publication date, and price. ALL LISTINGS ARE FREE. | 


Deadline for this material is March 22. If you do not plan to issue any 
books in this period, please let us know so that we may avoid further 
notification. 


Please address your replies to me, and if you have any questions, feel 
free to contact me. Thank you for your cooperation. 


Sincerely yours, 


Doris Funnye Innis 
Index Editor 


—— 
Publishers’ Weekly — - . 


PUBLISHED BY R. R. BOWKER CO. - 1180 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS - NEW YORK 36 - N.Y. + LT 1-8800 


RANDOM HOUSE. INC. 


SO! MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NYY. 


TELEPHONE PLAZA 11-2600 


April 13, 1965 


Dear Miss Mutarelli: 


Many thanks for your letter of March 30, which Mrs. O'Leary has passed on 
to me since the publicity for James Farmer's book has been passed on to me. Mr. 
Farmer's book is scheduled for publication in August rather than September, and 
I thought you ought to know this since you mentioned that your lecture bureau is 
planning to schedule appearances around publication date. 


Enclosed is a copy of the early press release we did about the book in 
November, for you to pass on to the lecture bureau. If they could use reprints 
of the release, would you find out from them and let me know? We'd be happy to 
make these available--changing the release date, of course--in any quantity they 
specify. 


The day of publication in August has not yet been set, so this is all the 
new information I can give you at this time. We are, I think, still waiting for 
delivery of the manuscript. 


_..©§What are the possibilities of meeting with Mr. Farmer? I know he is a busy 
man, but this is a rather important book, and there are points of strategy in its 
publication that I want most carefully to consider and have his advice on. 


With all best wishes. 


Faithfully yours, 
For RANDOM HQUSE, Inc., 


Euge rvasi 
Publicity Manager 


Miss Nancy Mutarelli 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10038 
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TELEPHONE PLAZA 1-2600 


/JVews From 


RANDOM HOUSE, INC. 457 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


From: Publicity Department FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
Nobember 9, 1964 


James Farmer - Core Director - Writing Book For Random House 


The man who has come to be the living symbol of the more militant 
nonviolent civil rights movement, James Farmer, is writing a new book, 
FREEDOM - WHEN?,to be published soon by Random House, Jacob Cohen will 
write the introduction for this work which will have as its subject civil | 
rights and nonviolence. 

As well as providing an effective answer both to those who have 
criticized him as irresponsible in going too far with his demonstrations 
and to those who consider him too timid in his attempts to bring about 
equality of the races, Farmer also discusses the critical questions of the 


continued feasibility of mass demonstrations; the future of the white man 
in the black revolt; and the danger of communist, Maoist, and black 
nationalist influence in the movement. A brief portion of FREEDOM - WHEN? is 


devoted to a consideration of the "civil rights personalities, #3 inc luding such 


people as Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, Roy Wilkins, Whitney Young, and 


Malcolm X. 


These are but a few of the people and problems considered in James Farmer's 
new book. Certain to disturb those who are anxious for the end of the movement, 
the book also provides an orientation course in the inner life of the politics 
of the Negro revolt. The author wounds some reputations, but he feels that 


this is unavoidable in a movement which must continually appraise and reappraise 


the mighty. 


Donald S. Klopfer 


967-§, 
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May 12, 1965 


ee 


4% 
Mr. James Farmer wi 
CORE - 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


May I take this opportunity to thank you for 
coming to our Sales Conference and talking to 
our men. You were kind to do this, but I think 
it paid off. To the man they were stimulated 
and pleased with your talk, and I am sure they 
will do a better job selling your book because 
Or it. 


Thanks! 


Sincgrely, 


f 
Mhfpe-—- 


Donald S. Klopfer 


457 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. TELEPHONE PLaza 1-2600 
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RANDOM HOUSE, INC. 


457 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N-Y. 


TELEPHONE PLAZA !-2600 


Cc. A WIMPFHEIMER 
VICE-PRESIDENT &@ SECRETARY 


May 19, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 

Pardon the delay in writing you of my appreciation 
for your appearance at our sales conference last. 
week. You greatly enhanced Jim's presentation of 


your book, which I hope eventually wiil reflect 
in its sales. 


Again, thanks for taking time to visit us. 


ordially, 


Ving 


CAW:is 


June 8, 1965 


Mr. James Sil¥Verman 
Random House 

457 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


Dear Mr. Silberman: 


Here is another photograph for possible 
use in Mr. Farmer's book, 


Please notice this is ag made by Ann 
Meuer who should be credited acco maly. 
We would also appreciate having this photo 


back if possible. 


Sincerely yours, 


Babette Code 
Administration Department 


February 15, 1965 


TO: James Farmer 


FROM: Marvin Rich 


Here is the material from Norton about the proposed book on 
Africa. If you feel you have enough material, then we should talk 


to Mr. Jacobson. I think the articles for “Esquire” and "Playboy" 
should be considered as well. Have you been working with Jerry 
on this as yet? 


Ux 6S 


| | 
| | 
| 


\ 


SSM) w - W- NORTON & COMPANY - INC - Publishers - NEW YORK - 10003 


i 


; 
i 


55 FIFTH AVENUE 
CABLES +- SEAGULL + NEW YORK 
ALGONQUIN 5-9210 


January 4, 1965 


Mr. Marvin Rich 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York City, NY 


Dear Mr. Rich 
I just talked to Mr. Val Coleman, who told me to write you. (Incidentally, 


I believe we must have talked to eacHother. many years ago when I was at 
The New Leader. ) 


I suggested to Mr. Coleman that we would be very much interested in 
having a book by James Farmer on his current trip to Africa. I under- 
stand from Mr. Coleman:that Mr. Farmer is taking a tape recorder along 
and that the rough basis of a book would probably be there after his 
return. Mr. Coleman was enthusiastic about the idea, and we, of course, 
would be too if it turned gut to be as interesting as I believe it could 
be. The question arises you or I should write Mr. Farmer about 
this. 


I wonder if you could give me a call to let me know your reaction. 


Yours sincerely 


(Che le 
Peter Jacobsohn 
\ 


PJ sgeb 


Ms. Jawes Silberman 
Raudom House 

457 Madisen Avenue | 
New York 22, New York 


Dear Mx. Silbermaa: 
Mr. Coleman asked me to send you the enclosed photegraphs 

for possible use in Mr. Farmer's book. We would eguacctate 
it if you could return them to us, as they are the only 


copies we have. 


Siacerely yours, | 


Nancy Mutarelli 
Adainistrative Department 


Qs pre se 
. A* “RANDOM HOUSE, INC. 


v 


\p x 457 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N-Y. 


{\w % TELEPHONE PLAZA i-2600 


JAMES H. SILBERMAN 


EXECUTIVE EDITOR July is. 1965 y 


i 


Dear Val: 


Thanks, of course, for the new pictures 

of Farmer which I'm sorry to say still don't 
seem right to me. What I'd like is a portrait 
which shows the strength of Mr. Farmer's 
face--one which had the power we talked about 
on the phone. Is there any chance you could 
send me twenty or thirty to choose from so 

we could at least get close to what I'm 
looking for? 


Let me hear. 


Cordially, 


Mr. Val Coleman 

CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10038 


JHS: jle 
Dictated by Mr. Silberman, but signed in his 
absence. | 
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July 27, 1965 


Mr. Tom Gervasi 
Random House 

457 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 


Dear Tom: 


Here as promised is a list of Mr. Farmer's speaking en- 
gagements during the time he has set aside to help in the 
promotion of the book. He will, of course, be talking 
primarily about other civil rights matters at these en- 
gagements, but I think local and collegéate newspaper 
advertising and the availability of FREEDOM...WHEN? in 
bookstores in these cities makes a lot of sense. 


I wish you would give me a ring soonest so that we can g 
get the holiday mailing insert finished. 


Warmest regards, 


Val Coleman 
Public Relations Director 


Me. Tom Gorvasi 
Random House 
457 Madison Avenue 
New York, Hew York 


Dear Mr. Gervasi: 
 oment S00 ee ner eere: ne. veoneenage 06 
that I mailed esterday. I am sorry that I did not 


to get the 
time. 


{PS Seldvin, ¥.¥. 


23 « Maryknoll, N.Y. 


New Rochelle, New York 


30 « Boston, Mass. Boston CORE 
ree : 373 Bluehill Avenue 
Rexbury, Massachusetts 


a 


1115 West Venice Bivd. 
Los Angeles 15, California 


19 - Boston 


28 - Albion, Michigan Battle Creek CORE 
: 263 N. Wood Street 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Grand Rapids CORE 
525 Morris Avenue, $.E. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


November 
2 - Olean, New York Rochester CORE 
| Box 9555 Midtown Station 
Rochester, New York 


9 
9 - Columbus, Ghio Columbus CORE 
| 1335 BE. 18th Avenue 
16 - Binghamton, New York William 8. Moore CORE 
110 Susquehanna Street 


Binghamton, New York 13901 


Syracuse CORE 
326 Tallman Street 
Syracuse, New York 


17 - Oswego, New York 


The speaking engagements that I have omitted from this list either are in 
areas in which there is no CORE chapter or are repetitions of an address 
already given. 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Mutarelli 
Administrative Department 


P.S. Two new dates are: May 13 - Evansville, Indiana 
October 8th - Washington & Jefferson College, Washington, Penna. 


Mr. James Silberman 
Rand House 

457 Madison Avenue 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Silberman: 


This is the dedication for Mr. Parmer's book, which I gave 
to someone in your office over the telephone yesterday: 


My father, one generation from bondage. 
Did he understand? 


And my daughters, Tami and Abbey. 
Will they understand? 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Mutarelli 
Administrative Department 
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150 NASSAU STREET, ROOM 1312 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10038 
TELEPHONE 964-8210 


Miss Nancy 
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August 25, 1965 


Mutarelli 


Congress of Racial Equality 
33 Park Row 
New York, New York 10038 


Dear Nancy: 


Recently you asked about the contract with Random House. 
I dug through my files and found only a photocopy. 
However, 


(a) 


(b) 


(¢) 


the section relevant to payment reads as follows: 


All sums earned up to, and including, 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) shall 
accrue to the account of CORE Scholarship, 
Education and Defense Fund, Inc. 


All sums earned in excess of One Thousand 
Dollars ($1,000.00) up to, and including, 
Two Thousand Dollars ($2,000.00) shall be 
paid to the Author. 


All sums earned in excess of Two Thousand 
Dollars ($2,000.00) shall be paid in equal 
shares to the Author, and to CORE 
scholarship, Education and Defense Fund, Inc. 


Hope this is what you want. 


MR:hm 
Mr. 


CC; 


Alan 


Cordially, 


eee 


Marv 


Gartner 


Contributions are deductible for income tax purposes 


®@ president; Andrew E. Norman &® vice presidents; William S. Ellis, Nannette Sachs @ secretary; Ezra Levin @ treasurer; Shelley Appleton = executive 
director; Marvin Rich @ executive secretary; Martha Anne Singer # BOARD OF DIRECTORS; Adele Addison @ John P. Allison @ James Baldwin @ 
Katrina McCormick Barnes @ Dr. Kenneth B. Clark # Charlotte Devree ® John Henry Faulk @ The Rev. Frederick James @ Clarence B. Jones Henry 


Morgenthau, II1 # Dr. William Stuart Nelson @ Elaine Slater # Norman Thomas @ Rowland Watts @ Pearl L. Willen 
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Publication , 


Rights 


Style, Price 
and Date of 


Publication 


Copyright 


Delivery of 
Satisfactory 
Copy 


which title ma be changed onl b mutual consent, j 
St y g y by | ii tediu 


AGREEMENT made this 6th dayof August - ,1964 , between RANDOM HOUSE, INC,, 
of 457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. (hereinafter referred to as the Publisher) and 


| Congress of Racial Equality, Inc. 
VWHIONK x Xitixorkot 

whose address is 38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 10038 

(hereinafter referred to as the Author and designated by the masculine singular pronoun) 


WHEREAS the parties are desirous respectively. of publishing and having published a certain work 
of non-fiction provisionally entitled 


WORK ON CIVIL RIGHTS by James Farmer pbou 


NOW, THEREFORE, in consideration of the promises hereinafter set forth, they mutually agree 
as follows: 


1. The Author hereby grants to the Publisher, during the term of copyright including renewals and 
extensions thereof: 


a. Exclusive ight in the English language, in the United States of America, the Philippine Republic, 
and Canada /aaut sexotmxucsciokikin all other countries EaCKpOTH OB RKshK Commpanoecalth ax paharahty 


i. Print, publish and sell the work in book form; 


jv ii. License publication of the work (in complete, condensed or abridged versions) by book clubs, it in- 


cluding subsidiaries or affiliates of the Publisher; 


iii. License publication of a reprint edition by another publisher with the consent of the Author. 
The Author shall be deemed to have given such consent if within twenty (20) days after the forwarding 
of written request therefor he fails to notify the Publisher in writing of his refusal to consent. 

iv. License publication of the work (in complete, condensed or abridged versions) or selections there- 
from in anthologies and other publications, in mail-order and schoolbook editions, as premiums, and through 
microfilm and Xerox or other forms of copying; 

v. License periodical publication in magazines, newspapers and digests to the extent that any such 
right is relinquished by the publisher of the same prior to book publication; 

vi. License, subject to the approval of the Author, the adaptation of the work for filmstrips, printed 
cartoon versions and mechanical sound reproduction; 


vii. Use or license others to use, including the Publisher's affiliate Random House Enterprises, Inc., 


subject to the approval of the Author, the name and likeness of the Author, the work:and the title of the work, 
in whole or in part, or any adaptation-thereof as the basis for trademark or trade name for other products or 


for any other commercial use in connection with such other products. 
3 viii. License without charge publication of the work in Braille or in other forms, for the physically 
handicapped; 
ix. Publish or permit others to publish or broadcast (but not dramatize) by radio or television, with- 
out charge, such selections from the work, for publicity purposes, as may benefit its sale; 


b. Exclusive right to license in the English language throughout the British Commonwealth, the Repub- 
lic of South Africa, the Irish Republic, Burma, Iraq and Jordan, the rights granted hereinabove in subdivision 
a., revocable at the instance of the Author with respect to any part of this territory as to which no license or 
option has been given within eighteen (18) months after first publication in the United States. 


c. Exclusive right to license in all foreign languages and countries, the rights granted hereinabove in 
subdivision a., revocable at the instance of the Author ‘with respect to each language or country as to which 
no license or option has been given within three (3) years after first publication in the United States. 


2. Within one year after the Author has delivered the manuscript in conformity with Paragraph 4, 
the Publisher shall publish the work at its own expensé and in such style and manner and under such imprint 
and at such price as it deems suitable. No changes in the manuscript shall be made without the consent of 
the Author. However, in no event shall the Publisher be obligated to publish a work which in its opinion 
violates the right of privacy of any person or contains libelous, obscene or other unlawful matter. The Pub- 
lisher shall not be responsible for delays caused by any circumstance beyond its control. 


3. The Publisher shall copyright the work in the name of the Author, or in its own name if the © 


Author so elects, in the United States in compliance with the Universal Copyright Convention, and apply 
for renewals of such copyright. If copyright is effected in the name of the Publisher, it shall assign such 
copyright upon request of the Author. If the Publisher deems it appropriate, it shall arrange for the sale 
of the work in Canada simultaneously with the first sale in the United States. If the Publisher adds 
illustrations or other material, and if copyright is effected in the Author’s name, he agrees, upon request, 
to assign the copyright of such material. If the Author retains the right to periodical or foreign publication 
before publication by the Publisher, he shall notify the Publisher promptly of any arrangement for such 
publication or postponement thereof; and in the event of 

a. Periodical publication, if the copyright shall be in the name of any person other than the Author, he 
shall promptly deliver to the Publisher a legally recordable assignment of such copyright or a quitclaim from 
the publisher to the rights granted herein. 

b. Publication outside the United States, he shall furnish to the Publisher promptly after such publication 
three copies of the published work and the date of publication, and he Stiall notify the foreign publisher of 
this agreement. : ’ 

4. The Author agrees to deliver wo complete copies (original and clean carbon) of the work in the 
English language of approximately 50, words in length, in content and form satisfactory 
to the Publisher and ready to set in type, notlaterthanthe 153t dayof November, - 1964 If the 
Author fails to deliver such copies within ninety (90) days after that date the Publisher may terminate this 
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Piraiission for 
Copyrighted 
Material 


Proofreading 
ana Author's 


Corrections 


Author's 
Warranties 
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Indemnities 
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Publication 
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Payments 


Modern Library 
Vintage Books 
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Subscriptions 
Masél Order 
Sales 


Export and 
Special Sales 


Receipts from 
Other Income 
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have been advanced hereunder. The Author further agrees to supply promptly and suitable for reproduction 
all photographs, illustrations, drawings, charts, indexes, and other material necessary to the completion 
of his manuscript, and if he fails to do so the Publisher shall have the right to supply them and charge 
the cost against any sums accruing to the Author. The complete manuscript shall include the following 
additional items: Introduction by Jacob Cohen. 


~~ 


5. If the Author incorporates in the work any copyrighted material, he shall procure at his expense 
written authorization to reprint it. 


6. The Author agrees to read, revise, correct and return promptly all proof sheets of the work and 
to pay in cash or, at the option of the Publisher, to have charged against him, the cost of alterations, 
in type or in plates, required by the Author, other than those due to printer's errors, in excess of One 
Hundred Dollars ($100. 00), provided a statement of-these charges is sent to the Author within thirty 
( 30) days of the receipt of the printer's bills and the corrected proofs are presented on request for his 


inspection. 
rmer and Jacob Cohe; 
7. The Author warrants rbanckecisx the sole author ge the wens 4 Fs that he is he at owner oO 


the rights granted herein and has full power to enter into this agreement; that the work is = an 
and is not in the public domain; that it does not violate the right of privacy of any person; that it is 
not libelous or obscene; that it does not infringe upon the statutory or common-law copyright of anyone; 
and that any recipe, formula or instruction contained in the work is not injurious to the user. 


In the event of ahy claim, action or proceeding based upon an alleged violation of any of the foregoing 
warranties, (a) the Publisher shall have the right, at the expense of the Author, to defend the same through 
counsel of its own choosing, and (b) the Author shall hold harmless the Publisher and any seller of the 
work against any damages finally sustained in any such action or proceeding or by way of settlement, 
provided, however, that no settlement shall be effected without the prior written consent of the Author. 


If any such claim, action or proceeding is instituted, the Publisher shall promptly notify the Author 


and may withhold payments due him under this or any other agreement between the Author and 
the Publisher. 


These warranties and indemnities shall survive the termination of this agreement. ae a 


8. The Author agrees that during the term of this agreement he will not, without the written 


permission of the Publisher, publish or permit to be published any material i in book or pamphlet form, | 


based on material in the work. 


9. The Publisher shall pay/1 FOr. Author as aa advance against and on account of all ‘moneys 
accruing to him under this agreement, the sum of One Thousand | dollars 
($1,000.00 ), payable to the CORE Scholarship, Education & Defense Ae 


Inc. , 38 Park Row, New York, N.Y. as follows: 


$500.00 on signing hereof; 


$500.00 on the 15th day of September, 1964. 


Any such advance, to the extent unearned, shall not be repayable, provided that the Author is not in 
default under this agreement. 


10. The Publisher shall pay to the Author a royalty on the retail price of:every copy sold, less returns 
(except as hereinafter set forth): 


a. Len per cent ( 10 %) up to and including 5 ,000 
percent( 12% %)inexcessof 5,000 copies up to and including 10 ,000 copies; 


and. Fifteen percent( 15 Yo) in excess of 10 ,000 copies. Copies covered 
by any , other subdivision of this Paragraph, except subdivision b., shall not be included in such computation. 


b. Where the discount in the United States is forty-eight per cent (48%) or more of the retail price, 
the rate shall be that stipulated in subdivision a. of this Paragraph less one-half of the difference. between 


forty-four per cent (44%) and the discount granted. In no event, however, shall the royalty be less than 
one-half of the royalty stipulated in subdivision a. of this Paragraph. 


c. Two-thirds (34) of the rate stipulated in subdivision a. of this Paragraph on semi-annual sales aggre- 
gating fewer than 400 copies if such copies are sold from a second: or subsequent printing. 


Be: Five per cent (5%) for an edition in the Modern Library (regular size or giant size) or in Vintage 
ks; xazk two “Cb ks 
For, other SQA £2 VSFies S814 bt Ph Publisher’s Wiindand or Subscription 


Books Wholesale Department and any special premium or subscription edition licensed by that Department. 


f. Five_per cent (5%) of ‘die amount received for copies sold directly to the consumer -through the 
medium of mail-order or coupon advertising, or radio or television advertising. 


g.. For copies either bound or in sheets sold for export or to State Reading Circles or for school adoption, 
or at a special discount over fifty per cent (50%) of the retail price, or for the use of the plates by any govern- 


mental agency for its own special edition, ten per cent (10%) of the amount received on the original trade 


edition and five per cent (5%) of the amount received on any cheaper edition or on copies sold at a special 


discount of sixty per cent (60%) or more of the retail price. 


h. Fifty per cent (50%) of the amount received from the disposition of licenses granted pursuant to 
Paragraph 1, subdivision a., ii to vi inclusive. The Author's portion from book club licensing, less any 
unearned advances, shall be paid to him within two weeks after the receipt thereof by the Publisher. If the 
Publisher makes rebates to booksellers on copies remaining unsold in their hands due to the publication of a 
reprint edition, to enable booksellers to retail such copies at the price of the reprint edition, the royalties on 
such copies shall be the same as for such reprint edition. 


If any license granted shall include material of others also subject to royalty, the amount payable to the 
Author is inclusive of the royalty of the other authors. 
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agreement by giving written notice and thereupon shall be entitled to repayment of all amounts which may 


copies; Twelve and a half 


r copy for an edition in the Modern Library College series., and Seven and a 
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i. Fifty per cent (50%) of the amount received from the disposition of licenses granted pursuant to 
ae / Paragraph 1, subdivision a., vii, provided that all expenses in connection therewith shall be borne by the 
P J Publisher and its affiliate. 


- . rai Publication j. Eighty per cent (80%) of the amount received from the disposition of licenses granted pursuant ‘to 
sf Outside U. S. | Paragraph 1, subdivision b. . 


k. Seventy-five per cent (75%) of the amount received from the disposition of Jicenses granted pur- 
suant to Paragraph 1, subdivision c. 


“No Royalty” 1. No royalty shall be paid on copies sold below or at cost including royalty or furnished gratis to the 
Copies Author, or for review, advertising, sample or like purposes. 


Publisher as 11. The Author appoints the Publisher, within the territory set forth in Paragraph 1, as his exclusive 
Agent for agent to dispose of the following rights, subject to the Author's consent, and the Publisher shall receive a 
Author commission of ten per cent (10%) of the amount received; 


Periodical publication prior to book publication, and performance diahics including dramatic, musical, 
radio, television, motion picture and allied rights. 


_ In the event of the disposition of the motion picture or television rights, the Publisher may grant to 
the purchaser the privilege to publish excerpts and summaries of the work in the aggregate not to exceed 
7,500 words, for advertising and exploiting such rights, provided, however, that such grant shall require the 
purchaser to take all steps which may be necessary to protect the copyright of the work. 


The Author agrees to notify the Publisher promptly of the disposition ef any right which the Author 
has retained for himself. 


Reports and 12. The Publisher shall render semi-annual statements of account to the first day of April and the first 
Payments day of October, and shall mail such statements during the July and the January following, together with 
checks in payment of the amounts due’ thereon. Should the Publisher report on a different fiscal year, the 
dates referred to in this paragraph shall be adjusted accordingly. 2 


Should the Author receive an overpayment of royalty arising from copies sdered sold but subsequently 
returned, the Publisher may deduct such overpayment from any further sums due the Author. 


Upon his written request, the Author may examine or cause to be examined through certified public | 
accountants the books of account of the Publisher in so far as they relate to the sale or licensing of the work. | 


Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in this or any prior agreement between the parties, the Author 
- shall in no event be entitled to receive under all agreements with the Publisher more than $ 

during any one calendar year. If in any one calendar year the total of the sums accruing to the Author ~ 
under this and all other agreements with the Publisher shall exceed such amount, he shall be entitled to 
receive the excess amount in any succeeding calendar year in which the sums accruing to him under this and 
all other agreements with the Publisher do not exceed the maximum herein stated, provided that the total 
amount to which the Author may be entitled under this and all other agreements —_ the Publisher in any 
succeeding year shall not exceed the maximum herein stated. 


Option on KX XDOE ADEE HACE OEXA BSE LOK SUSE BOX WP BRK BIS BE RO DOS HASSE WB AK OEE SHORE BE 
Next Work same tO-rasy other publisher. The Publisher shall be entitled to a period of six weeks after the submission 
of the completed Mamuscript, which period shall not commence to run prior to one month after the publica-4” 
tion of the work covered by this-zgseement, within which to notify the Author of its decision. If within that 
time the Publisher shall notify the Author ofits~desire to publish the manuscript, it shall thereupon negotiate 
with him with respect to the terms of such publication Hwithin thirty (30) days thereafter the parties are 
unable in good faith to arrive at a mutually satisfactory agreement forsech_publication, the Author shall be 
free to submit his manuscript elsewhere, provided, however, that he shall not éfftemiato a contract for the 
publication of such manuscript with any other publisher upon terms less favorable than those~affered by . 
bor Subixs ox XXXXXKXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXKXKXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXKKXXXKXKKXXKAEY | f 


SE Og AO ce gp ee 


. 
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Copies to | 14. On publication the Publisher shall give ten (10) free copies to the Author, who may purchase 
Author further copies for personal use at a discount of forty per cent (40%) from the retail price. 


Withdrawal 15. If the Publisher fails to-keep the-work in print and the Author makes written demand to reprint 
from it, the Publisher shall, within sixty (60) days after the receipt of such demand, notify the Author in writing 

Publication as to whether it intends to comply. If the Publisher notifies the Author that it intends to comply, it shall . | 
, reprint the work within six (6) months from the date of receipt of the Author’s demand unless prevented 

from doing so by circumstances beyond its control. If the Publisher fails to notify the Author within said 2 
sixty (60) days that it intends to comply, or within six months after receipt of such demand from the | 
[ 


Author, declines or neglects to reprint the work,\then this agreement shall terminate and all rights granted 
‘ . hereunder shall revert to the Author, subject to licenses theretofore granted provided the Author is not 
Mis indebted to the Publisher for any sum owing to it under this agreement. 4 After such reversion, the Publisher 
shall continue to participate to the extent set forth in this agreement in moneys received from any license 
previously granted by it. Upon termination, the Author shall have the right for thirty (30) days thereafter = 
to purchase the plates, if any, at one-fourth of the manufacturing cost (including composition) and any Te 
remaining copies or sheets at one-half of the manufacturing cost,-exclusive of overhead, in default-of which 
the Publisher may dispose of the same as it sees fit, subject to the royalty provisions of Paragraph 10. If the 
work is undér contract for publication or on sale in a reprint edition, it shall be considered to be in print. | 3 
Notwithstanding anything to the contrary herein contained, if the Publisher shall determine that there is | | 
not sufficient sale for the work to enable it to continue its publication and sale profitably, the Publisher may | 
dispose of the copies remaining on hand as it deems best, subject to the royalty provisions of Paragraph 10. | 


ee 


Author's : 16. Except for loss or damage due to its own negligence, the Publisher shall not be responsible for 2 
Property a loss of or damage to any property of the Author. | 


Site of % 17. In the absence of written request from the Author for their return, the Publisher, after publication e | 
Manuscript ' of the work, may dispose of the original manuscript and proofs. | : 


Suits for 18. If the copyright of the work is infringed, and if the parties proceed jointly, the expenses and recov- 
Infringement eries, if any, shall be shared equally and if they do not proceed jointly, either party shall have the right to 
of Copyright prosecute such action, and such party shall bear the expenses thereof, and any recoveries shall belong to | 

such party; and if such party shall not hold the record title of the copyright, the other party shall dager 
the action to be brought in his or its name. : 


Bankruptcy 19° If (a) a petition in bankruptcy is filed by the Publisher, or (b) a petition in bankruptcy is filed 
against the Publisher and such petition is-finally sustained, or (c) a petition for arrangement is filed by the 
Liquidation Publisher or a petition for reorganization is filed by or against the Publisher, and an order is entered directing 
the liquidation of the Publisher as in bankruptcy, or (d) the Publisher. makes an assignment for the benefit 
of creditors, or (e) the Publisher liquidates its business for any cause whatever, the Author may terminate 
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Upon such termination, the Author, at his option, may purchase the plates and remaining copies and sheets 
as provided in Paragraph 15. In the event that he fails to exercise such option within sixty (60) days after the 
happening of any one of the events hereinabove referred to, the Trustee, Receiver, or Assignee may melt the 
plates and sell the copies and sheets remaining on hand, subject to the royalty provisions of Paragtiph 10. 

20. Any sums due and owing from the Author to the Publisher, whether or not arising out of this 
and Owing agreement, may be deducted from any sum due or to become due from the Publisher to the Author pursuant 
. to this agreement. For the purposes of this Paragraph a non-repayable unearned advance made to the Author 
pursuant to another agreement shall not be construed as being a sum due and owing, unless the Author is © 
in default under such other agreement. 
Law hse 21. This agreement shall be interpreted according to the law of the State of New York. ; 
Assignment 22. This agreement shall be binding upon the heirs, executors, administrators or assigns of the Author, 
and upon the successors and assigns of the Publisher, but no assignment shall be binding on either of the 
parties without the written consent of the other. : 
Modification ,.. 23. This agreement constitutes the complete understanding: of the parties. No modification or waiver 
of any provision shall be valid unless in writing and signed by both parties. 3 
7 24. (a) All sums earned up to, and including, One Thousand 
yg: Dollars ($1,000.00) shall accrue to the account of 
CORE Scholarship, Education & Defense Fund, Inc. 
(b) All sums earned in excess of One Thousand Dollars 
($1,000.00) up to, and including, Two Thousand 
Dollars ($2,000.00) shall be paid to the Author. 
(c) All sums earned in excess of Two Thousand Dollars 
- ($2,000.00) shall be paid in equal shares to the 
_ Author, and to CORE Scholarship, Education S 
Defanse Fund, Inc. . 
ees eet 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF the parties have duly executed this agreep nt the day and year first above 
written, 


" ad 


this agreement by written notice and thereupon all rights granted by him hereunder shall revert to /aimm. 


NOM HQUSE, INC. 


In the presence of 


In the presence of = oy 


agi 


witness sign here 


pared 
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James Farmer, George Wiley, Alan Gartmer 


Jimmy McDonald 


ames Farmers Book 


To insure the maximam publicity might I suggest the following: 


1. That we immédiately set up interviews with radio & TV 


stations 


2. That Copies of the book be given to “key* people and 


ask them to do a review - or make some kind of statement 


on the book. 


oe Check with some of the book clubs and see if they might: 


be interested in using the book. Specifically Basic Book, 


Mr. Itveng Kristal 


4, Perhaps we might think of getting some of our friends 
on leading Newspapers to run the book after it has been 


published (New York POST) 


5. Work out a schedule with Jim and see that Books are 

in the towns that he will be visiting durning the opening 

days of the book. 

6. Small Book parties where Mr. Farmer would appear and 
a autograph copies of the book. 


7. Perhaps we migh want to have an Authors party. This 


would be mainly for additional publicity. In order for 


any of the above to be successful it will be necessary 


for us to put together a calander and stick to it. It 


might also be a good idea if some of the above suggestions 


could be discussed with the Community Relations Commit eouace 
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BERTHA KLAUSNER internationat wirerary acency, INC. 


130 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 10016 


aor MURRAY HILL 5-2642 MURRAY HILL 3-9580 


Miss Nancy Stedman 
Administrative Department 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, N.Y. 


wn 2 * 


November 20, 1965 


Mae 
na. * 
: wihar 
- ‘ae. 


Dear Miss Stedman: 


I want to thank you for responding to my letter 
expressing interest in a book by Mr. James 
Farmer. 


ORT RAE ae 
ae L t}? abe Mie 


5 I am pleased to note that Random House will 
\.-—s publish a book in February. 


Perhaps it would be best if you could telephone 
me and we could discuss our publishing plans 
with you. Then if there is interest, I shall 
be happy to meet with Mr. Farmer and to pursue 
the matter further. 


Thanking you. 


DP rely, 


pertha Klausner 


yf 


RANDOM HOUSE, INC. 


457 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N-Y. 


TELEPHONE PLAZA !1-2600 


November 24, 1965 


DIRECTOR OF PUBLICITY 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I am happy to enclose one of our author 
questionnaires, in the event you have not 
yet received one. I'll be very grateful 
if you can complete it and return it to 
me at your first opportunity. 


We look forward to working with you in 
publicity. We'll be in touch with you 
before long about specific publicity plans. 


With good wishes. 


Sincerely, 


Jean Ennis 


Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 
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To the Author: 


It is impossible to devise a biographical questionnaire that will suit 
the temperament and inclination of every author -- and that will, at the 
same time satisfy our requirements for information. To some, certain of 
our questions may seem superfluous, and for others, we may have been too 
conservative. We have tried to strike a golden mean, and we have asked 
no question without a purpose relating to the working value of the answer. 
We should like to explain the uses we have for the information we're 
requesting -- and then we should like to assure you that if, in your own 
case, any of these uses seems. invalid.or distasteful we accept and respect 
your verdict without further question. We want to promote and publicize 
your book with dignity and discretion, but we also want to give it the best 
that is in us. You may be sure we'll do just that, even if you decide to 
answer none of the questions! But the more information we have about you 
and your writing, the more expansive our efforts often can be. 


All of the questions relate to the following needs: 


1. Fundamental statistics for our files. We will use this information 
in answering questions about you from legitimate sources. 


2. For compiling a biography to be released to reviewers, and to others 


who have a desire or need for information about you, including your readers. 


3. For use in publicity stories emanating from our office; to suggest 
interviews, and to supplement such interviews. 


In addition to the questions, you will find space to write a 200-word 
biography of yourself in your own words. This “About the Author" will 
be used in both the back of the book and the jacket. 


Thank you for your courtesy and consideration. 


Publicity Department 


Mx. John Johnson 
Johansen Publications 

1820 Seuth Michigan Avenue 
Chicage, Illineis 60612 


Dear Mr. Johason: 


gave us in October. bo 
and thus have not been able to do this . 2 | 
very good and very helpful to CORR. Se panies GUMk ae im 
of image that we waat to have pregeated. Oa ay lecture tour 5 
where I have spoken on tweaty or thirty college ca >» pay 
persons have referred very favorabl¥ to the Ebony piece. 
CORE chapters have alse been pleased. 


I understand from my fuad raising directer, Alan Gartner , that 
he has worked out an arrangement with your office whe ou 
are using CORE'’s list to promote ae subscriptions and we ail 
be usiag a similar number of uames from your list te promete ay ~~ 
forthcoming book and other things. I am very pleased te no 
this. 


By the way, ay beck, 27, will be pibliatead Bab 
ruary 18th by Randem House. I am suggesting to them that they 
take out an ad in In the maantime, as I indicated te 

you in Chicago, y de serializing the book, or at least 


2 


part of it, in January aad February. 
With warm persenal regards, I an, 


Sincerely yours, 


James Farner 
Netionsl Director 


JE Peete 


FO RTU ™ E Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, New York 10020 


Editorial Department 


February 9, 1966 


Q 
ee is 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I've delayed writing to you, or calling you, 
about the review of your book in the Times 
because it has taken me until now to find 
out what the situation was. I decided, 
partly on the basis of your experience with 
book, but even more on the advice of a 
number of friends who know the Times Book 
Review editor, that a direct approach would 
mean an automatic no. As a result, I tried 
to get the assignment via the back door, 
working through te friends who work for the 
Times. I have just now been able to deter- 
mine the following facts: I cannot do the 
review myself; the book will receive a 
lengthy review by a serious and thoughtful, 
if not necessarily friendly, critic; the 
review was assigned quite some time ago and 
so should be appearing fairly soon. 


I would have called you, but thought that 
you had enough on your hands at the moment 
with the situation in Mt. Vernon and that 

a letter might be better. I'm sorry I 
couldn't get the assignment myself; I did 
get the impression from my friends that the 
decision to give the book a major review -~ 
though not the selection of the reviewer -- 
may have been stimulated by my attempt to 
get the assignment. Book reviewing -=- or 
rather, editing book review sections -- is a 
mystique all on its own; it operates by rules 
that have no connection whatsoever with any- 
thing else which goes on in journalism. 


With warmest regards. 


As ex, 


WA 


Charles E. lberman 
Board of Editors 


CES : bw 


Mr. James Farmer, National Director 


Congress of Racial Equality 
Judson 6-1212 38 Park Row 


New York, New York 
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_. questions which face the civil rights revolution now: | 


our goals? wate see fe Cater: Feel eae APY 
eo “How shall we enter politics and use politicians well and yet resist being used 
'-for 111? 


Americans--which refuse to wait. until discrimination and segregation are finally eliminated? 


JACOBSON CO. - NEW YORK 10012 


Tw 


FRONT FLAP COPY 


FREEDOM<-WHEN? 


by J ames Farmer 


The civil rights movement has no more dramatic, authoritative leader than James 
Farmer. His face and his eloquence are known.to millions of Americans. For more 
than two decades, Mr. Farmer has been at the center of the civil rights aetnre no 


FREEDOM--WHEN?, his first book, he tells of those. tumultuous years and asks the crucial 


e Direct action--picketing, boycotts; demonstrations, sit-ins--no longer seem so 
central to our effort. But can we drop direct action altogether? 


@ What does "integration" mean. today and how satisfactorily does the term define 


@ ‘Gan a CORE rooted ‘in the ghetto avoid the allure: of black nationalism? 
o What remains useful in the cht loaueiy ae se-violencet oe | 
‘@ What eriande! a6 we need and what friends do we have? 
@ What role do the various Cink tebe organizations play in the fight for freedom? 


@ How can we contribute to the solutions of problems looming "beyond civil rights"-- 


such as poverty, unemployment, and the various lacks in training and motivations of black 


| ® What dangers do we face from communist and other subversions? 


A-< 
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~ Gontinued on back flap 
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JACOBSON CO. - NEW YORK i2 


BACK FLAP COPY -- FREEDOM--WHEN? by James Farmer’ 


Continued from front flap 

FREEDOM--WHEN? is a eben ecamibdat in the civil rights debate. It confronts 
those outside the Movement’ Wid wish for an ear ty end/racial unrest. And it airs ut 
the debate within: the movement between civil rights peaders--the clash of the tania 


of Roy Wilkins, Bayard Rustin and the late Malcolm x: 


Here then is the avideues that James Farmer is not. only the foremost spokesman for 


the new Negro mood in America. but also a man and a national leader of first importance. 


James Farmer has been, since 1961, National Director of CORE and before that 


Program Director of NAACP.- He was born on January 12, 1920 in Marshall, Texas and grew 


up there and in Mississippi and Georgia. He studied theology at Howard University but 


refused ordination, "I didn't see how I could honestly preach the Gospel of Christ 
in a church that practised discrimination." He was one of the founders of CORE in 


1942. 


Mr. Farmer now lives in New York City with his wife and two young daughters. 


% 


Credit 


Random House, Inc. ‘ 
457 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York 
‘Publishers of The American College Dictionary 
and The Modern Library | 
Printed in U. Bike. 
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FED 1 « 
CitTy OF NEw YORK 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 
NEw YORK 7, N.Y. 


February 11, 1966 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director of 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Jim: 


Thanks so much for the copy 
of your new book, "Freedom - When?", 
which I look forward to reading 
at the first opportunity. 


I am deeply appreciative 
also of your kind words, which 
I shall certainly do my best to 
justify. 


With all good wishes, 
Sincgrely, 


John V. Lindsay 
Mayor 


JVL:bg 


RANDOM HOUSE, INC. 


457 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NYY. 


TELEPHONE PLAZA 11-2600 


YAMES H. SILBERMAN 


EXECUTIVE EDITOR February 16, 1966 


cep 1 7 1986 


Dear Jim: 


I think you'll be glad to see this advance copy 
of the review from next Sunday's Book Week. As 
you know, Book Week appears in the New York 
Herald Tribune, the Washington Post, and the 


Chicago Sun Times. 


Best, 
Mr. James Farmer 


Congress on Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 
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IRENE KAWIN 
1545 EAST SIXTIETH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60637 


June 15, 1964 


As leaders of organizations having nationwide responsibility, we wish to 
express a profound interest and concern about the porposed HARYOU-ACT Project. 
Without passing judgment on the parties involved in the present controversy, we wish 
to address ourselves to the important principle involved. 

The Harlem Youth Opportunities Unlimited (HARYOU) program is designed 
to increase the chances of contructive lives for the bulk of the youth of Central Harlem. 
It is also a part of the larger anti-poverty program and must be given the opportunity, 


resources and conditions for success. 


The HARYOU program plan seeks to deal with a most important and a 
difficult aspect of the total civil rights struggle. It addresses itself to the complex problem 
_ of preparing Negro youth for that equality of opportunity which must be a reality in their 


lifetime. 


Our concern in this matter stems from the recognition of the fact that the 
success or failure of the HARYOU program plan may well set a pattern for what happens 
in the Harlems throughout America, 


If this and similar programs are to be successful and are to be taken seriously, 


they must be free to select their staffs and must be operated in terms of the needs of the 
community and its youth, Professional considerations must be given priority over any 

personal or political interests. Successful attempts to dominate or control these programs 
in terms of the political needs of any individual or group of individuals would reduce their 


effectiveness and make them a cruel mockery of the urgent needs of our youth. 
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President Johnson's drive against poverty and the Juvenile Delinquency and Youth 
Development programs are crucial attempts te strengthen the foundations of American 
Democracy. Aesponsible political power -- the prestige of high elected officials —- must be 
used to protect the professional integrity of these programe and thereby aseure their chances 


of success. 


Signed By: 


| Fairleigh Dickinson University 
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April 22, 1964 


Miss E. Lebelsky 
38 Park Row > 
New York, New York 


Dear Miss | Lebelsky: 


Please accept this donation of $100 as 
honorarium for Mr. Tourner's appearance. The 
balance of $200 will be forwarded after Mr. James 
Farmer's lecture. | 


Thank you very much for your assistance 
in arranging for a speaker and I fully understand 
Mr. Farmer's cancellation. ; | 


Sincerely, LY) Dr hl: 


Howard L. Conklin 
Chairman 
Arts. & Letters 
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Goddard College 
Plainfield, Vermont 
June 16, 1964 


Mr. Jmames Farmer 


oo of CORE r\ 
545 Park Row 
New York 38, New York gn ® 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


The Goddard College community and the local 
community thoroughly enjoyed your visit over a week 
ago. I think that the seminar on the Triple Re- 
volution was especially good for we were able to 
discuss in depth some of the reaj} problems the 
United States is now facing. Your speech was one 
of the most dynamic ones either I or many other have 
heard. We appreciate your coming and stimulating 
us both formally and informally. 


I am emclosing a check for 160 dollars. If 
your expenses were more than 60 dollars, please do 
not hesitate to write me the correct amount I still 
might owe you. I did not wait for youraccount of 
your expenses, because I wanted to fihish up my 
books before leawing school. 


You had excellent news coverage in three of 
the local newsnrpapers and your appearance on tele- 
vision was also a success. Thank you again for 
siving up such a wonderful and meaningful experience. 


Sincerely, 
Suzanne Stone | 3 


Chairman, ; 
Public Affairs Council 


C 


pnoant 
Metropolitan Broadcasting 


205 EAST 67TH STREET, NEW YORK 21, NEW YORK, LEHIGH 5-1000 A DIVISION OF METROMEDIA, INC. 


September 2, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 

National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


When you were originally contacted and invited to 
participate in our UNDER DISCUSSION panel, I'm 
not sure if we mentioned that it's traditional on 
the program to present the participants with an 
honorarium. 


This is a token of our gratitude and expression of 
our thanks to you for participating in the discussion 
and providing our audience with your insight on the 
subject. 


Thank you once again. 


Sincerely, 


J in 
Producer 


UNDER DISCUSSION 
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38 PARK ROW NYK 
CENTRAL. STATE COLLEGE WILL PRESENT AN HONORARIUM OF $250 AS 


A TRIBUTE TO MR FARMER AND THE WORK OF CORE FOR HIS APPEARANCE 
AT OUR INSTITUTION ON OCT 26 AT 8& PM 
FRANK W HALE CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 
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Mr. James Farmer 
National Director, 
COR E 

38 Park Row 

New York, N.Y. 10038 


Dear Mr, Farmer: 


Thank you for the fine talk you presented in the 
Great Hall of The Cooper Union on Monday evening 
October nineteenth, 


You and your topic — Desegregation, The Unfinished 
Civil War — attracted an audience of one thousand 
to the Great Hall. I am certain they benefitted from 
the excellent content of your presentation. It was 
a fine contribution to our Forum series — Great 
Issues of 1964, | 


Enclosed is our honorarium for the evening. 


It was a personal pleasure to meet and talk with 
you again, 


Difector, Adult Education 
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Hon. Reuben L. Lurie 
President 


Mr. Louis P. Smith 


Treasurer 


GENERAL COUNCIL 


Mr. Francis G. Goodale 
Vice-President 


Prof. John J. Mahoney 
Vice-President 


Hon. Lawrence G. Brooks 
Clerk | 


_ Miss Betty E. Krulee 
Assistant Clerk 

Mr. Jack Adelson 

Mr. Roger W. Babson 

Mr. Louis Barron 

Prof. Samuel H. Beer 

Mr. J. William Belanger 

Dean Clarence Q. Berger 

Mr. Herbert Black 

Miss Ednah Blanchard 

Mr. Percy S. Brown 

Mr. Matthew W. Bullock 

Dr. Harold C. Case 

Mrs. Gardner Cox 

Mr. Arnold R. Cutler 

Mr. Richard K. Eaton 

Mr. Herbert B. Ehrmann 

Hon. Felix Frankfurter 

Mr. Emanuel M. Gilbert 

Mr. Richard W. Hale, Jr. 

Prof. Oscar Handlin 

Mrs. Madelyn Haskell 

Mr. Christian A. Herter, Jr. 

Mr. H. D. Hodgkinson 

Mr. Leon J. Kowal 

Miss Florence H. Luscomb 

Prof. Kirtley F. Mather 

_ Miss Alfrieda M. Mosher 

Mr. Asher K. Neyhus - 

Hon. Endicott Peabody 

Mr. Henry Penn 

Dean Roscoe Pound | 

Mrs. Iver S. Ravin 

Mr. Joseph G. Riesman 

Mrs. William Z. Ripley 

Miss Freda Rogolsky 

Mr. Abraham Rosen 

Dr. Abram L. Sachar 

Mr. Joseph Salerno 

Mr. John L. Saltonstall, Jr. 

Dr. J. Walter Schirmer 

Prof. Arthur M. Schlesinger 


Prof. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. 


Mrs. Paul T. Smith 
Mr. Julian D. Steele 
Mrs. Adolph Ullman 
Mr. Irving Usen | 
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THE FORD HALL FORUM 


INCORPORATED 


: , : George W. Coleman 
America's Oldest Forum of Public Expression 1867-1950 


Founder 
80 BOYLSTON STREET © BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS David K. Niles 
Telephone HAncock 6-0725 is over 


November 50, 1964 Se 


ge” ny 
po Pl: Farmer [0 


58 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


We were delighted to have you with us 
again at the Ford Hall Forum. I am sure 
you could see for yourself how much our 
audience enjoyed your talk. You gave us 
the kind of evening that is particularly 
worth while during these troubled times, 
and we want to thank you for finding the 
time to accept our invitation. 


Sincerely yours, 


pews Ua 


Louis P. Smith 


[ee 


- The Ford Hall Forum is an educational institution and contributions to the Forum are deductible for Federal Income Tax purposes 


Mr. James Farmer, 


National Director 
Congress of Racial [quali 
3% Park Row 
New York 38, New York 

~ 
Dear Mr. Farmer: 


* 
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Enclosed is a $309.00 
and expenses for your most 


and lecture with the JCCA 
of St. Louis. 


You stimulated a lot | inki 
was rewarding for all of us to neet 
Thank you. 
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December 16, 1964 


been even more hectic than usual and he has been 
of then most of the time, he asked me to reply to 
your letter of December ist. 


We 416 soauive © re oe. gee ae 

and since the egreed upon henorarius from 

Heights was to be $150 thet means that both 
were included in the seme check. 


Both Mr. and Mrs Farmer have esked me to extend to you 
their best regards. 


Sincerely yours, 


Staff Associ 


MM:ic 


December 1, 1964 


James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Jim: 


I have been waiting for your honorarium in order™ 
to send. along with it a thank-you note for your partici- | 
pation in "Campaign '64." I was told, however, that —— 
your check .for $100.00 was included in one that also 
covered a speaking engagement of yours at University 
Heights. If this is not so, please let me know. 

Dr. Robinson and I appreciate your being with us 
Your talk was a fitting conclusion to 


It was also very pleasant to 


last November 2. 
a most successful series. 
have dinner with you and to.renew our friendship. 


Please give my best regards to Lula. 
Sincerely, 


Staulen- 


Stanley C. Gabor 
Assistant to the Dean 


Thomas P. Robinson | 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Division of General Education and Extension Services 


1 Washington Square North, New York, N.Y., 10003 
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| Form O.C. No. 1 GOLDSMITH BROS. Stationers, 77 Nassau St., N.Y. 8, N.Y. 


Inter-Office Correspondence 


USE THIS FORM FOR ALL OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE—WRITE ON ONE SIDE OF PAPER ONLY : 


Date Y A BI 


To . From 
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AGES SAVE TIME AND AVOID ERRORS. 
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— York, N.Y. 
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STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


ADELPHI UNIVERSITY 


Garden City, New York 
PIONEER 7-2200, EXTENSION 85 


February 20, 1965 


Congress of Racial Equality 
46 Park Row 


The check for five hundred dollars ($500) received 
by you from Adelphi University, is to be considered a 
contribution to CORE in the mane of James Farmer. The 
remaining check for twenty five dollars ($25) received by 
you is to cover the traveling expences of Mr. Farmer's trip 
to Adelphi University on February 24, 1965. 


Thank you for your attention on this natter. 


Very truly yours, 


Ateca WG 


Noreen Nolan 
Corresponding Secretary 
Student Council 

Adelphi University. 
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CHONE HARRISON 13-7053 * 24:362 3 Wwe BTtH- ST 


Harry Walker, Inc, 
160 Boylston Street. Bee ye 
Boston, Massachusetts 02116 aR 8 9 ae 


, Dear Mr. Walker: 


The Men's Club of Beth Shalom Synagogue is celebrating : 
its twentieth anniversary this year. We can truthfully say 

that our last program which featured Mr. James Farmer, 

the National Director of CORE, was the most outstanding 
program during these past twenty years. | 


- He captivated his audience and was absolutely breathtaking 
peat: . in his delivery. We can sincerely and honestly recommend 
POM ge Sait him to almost any organization. 


Thank you fox arranging this program, 


e 


Very sincerely, 


CP:is Carl Puritz & 
Program Chairman for the 
Beth Shalom Men's Club 
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April 5, 1965 
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19th your check 
on behalf of Mr. 
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Hl. Eduads University 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 78704 


March 31, 1965 
~GOnNDVUC TED BY THE BROTHERS O F HOLY CROSS 


Miss Nancy Mutarelli 

Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 4 
New York, New York 10038 a\' 


Dear Miss Mutarelli: ) 


Our treasurer tells me he has mailed you a check for $358.35 on the basis of 
your previous letter. 


We appreciate your letting us know of the contribution of CORE in San Antonio. 
If the arrangements are such as to allow us a refund, we will be grateful and 
put the money to good use. In any case, we appreciate Mr. Farmer's contribu- 
tion to our campus and your competent management of arrangements. 


Very truly yours, 


Rithard B. Hughes 


April 5, 1965 


a 

‘Finally, here are Mr. Farmer's expenses for the Wake 
Aix fare: $64.68 | 
taxi to and from airport 10.00 


$74.68 
Sorry for the long delay! 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Mutarelli 
Administrative Department 


Mr. Richard Hiller 
Chairman of the Dean's © ee 
Committee on Convocation 
Providence, Rhode Island 02912 


Dear Mr. Hiller: 


I am sorry forthe long delay in responding go your letter 
to Mr. Farmer of March 18th. Mr. Farmer has been 

the office almost constantly during the past weeks and 
have been waiting to check with him about his expenses 
for March llth. eg | , 


taxi to and from airport 6.50 
TOTAL 937779 


4m I correct in my understanding that there was to be an 
honorarium of $1007 If so, we would appreciate your 

eS ee eee ‘an 
does not accept a personal fee for speaking engagements. | 


I want tothank you on behalf of Mr. Farmer for the 
hospitality shown him while at Brown. a 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Mutarelli | 
Administrative Department | 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 
Bicentennial 1764-1964 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE FSR AND Use e 


March 18, 1965 
yar 23 


Mr. James Farmer 

c/o Rhode Island CORE 
71 Pleasant Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


On behalf of the Dean's Committee on Convocation, we would like to 
thank you for a most informative and thought provoking address. 

We fully appreciate the sacrifices you made in taking time from 
your busy schedule to visit Brown. We only regret that your 

stay was not longer, however, we are well aware of your more 
pressing committments,. 


Enclosed you will find two articles that appeared in the Brown 
Daily Hearald of March 5. | 


If you could please forward to us a list of your expenses we 
will promptly reimburse you. 


Once again, we thank you, and hope that in the future your visit | 
will be repeated. : | | 


Sincerely yours, 


ichard Hiller : ; 
Chairman of the Dean's . | 
Committee on Convocation 
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BROWN UNIVERSITY 
Bicentennial 1764-1964 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 02912 


April 15, 1965 


Miss Nancy Mutarelli 1 6 
Administretive Devartment APR 

CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Miss Mutarelli: 


This letter is just to let you know that CORE will be re- 
ceiving a check for $100.00 as.an honorarium for Mr. Far- 
mer's speaking engagement at Brown University. A check 
for Mr. Farmer's expenses will be sent to him shortly. 


Yours truly, 


Secretary 
Dean of The College 


University Hall, 1770, A National Landmark 


Dear Mr. Miller: 
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Am glad to hear that Mr. Farmer's visit went so 
Hope that your fund-reising appeal will be 


well. 


needless to say, we look forward to 
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May 17, 1965 


Thank you for your good letter addressed to Mr. 


| As soon as Mr. Farmer returns to the office, I shall 

| draw it to his attention. Thank you also for the 

| enclosed check for $150. os 
Sincerely yours, 

Nancy Mutarelli 

: Administrative Department 
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STUDENT ASSOCIATION 


QUEENS COLLEGE of THE CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 


’.VSHING 67, NEW YORK | : 
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May 21, 1965 


Dear Mr. Newnan: 


Mr. Farmer asked me to thank you for your good letter of 

May 13th and for the enclosed honorarium of $300. 

The following are the expenses incurred on the trip: 
Airport taxis, N.Y. 


$11.00 
$6.00 


Airport Taxis, Washington 


Air shutt le 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Muterelli 
| Administrative Department 
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INSTITUTE FOR POLICY STUDIES 
aor | 1900 FLORIDA AVENUE N WwW 
WASHINGTON OD © 20008 
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National Discector 

Congr@eps of Racial Equality 
28 Park Row : | 
Sew York 38, Sew York — | | 
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Mrs. Addie Waiton 
Bridge Street A.M.E. Church 

Brooklyn, New York 

Dear Mrs. Walton: 

Thank you very much for sending us your check for 


$500 for Mr. Farmer's speaking engegement on May 30th. 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Mutarelli 
Administrative Department 


S/ 


July 1, 1965 


Mrs. Mary Chenoweth 
National Capital Area 
Civil Liberties Union 
1101 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20005 


Dear Mrs. Chenoweth: 

Thank you very much for sending your check in the 
amount of $53,00 to cover Mr. Farmer's expenses for 
his speaking engagement on May 22nd. 

Thank you also for the hospitality showe to Mr. Farmer. 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Mutarelli 
Administrative Department 
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June 14, 1965 


JUN 1% 1985 


Mr. James Farmer 


-Congress of Racial Equality 


38 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I am writing you on behalf of the 
National Capital Area Civil Liberties Union 
to thank you for the moving address which you 
delivered at our Bill of Rights Award Dinner. 


If the response of those at the dinner 
is any reward to you, after a lor day and a hard 
week, all that I can say is that those who heard 
you, virtually all of them having heard you in 
person for the first time, were deeply moved by 
your eloquent message. 


We appreciate your willingness to give 
of your time to speak to our group, especially 
when the demands upon you are so great. 


We are hopeful that through our activi- 
ties in the American Civil Liberties Union and 
in the Lawyers Committee for Defense of Consti- 
tutional Rights, we can be of help to your work 
in CORE. 


P 


David Carliner 
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1895 Carhart Avenue 
Peekskill, New York 
July 23, 1965 


Congress of Racial Equa! ity #52" 
8 Perk Row | 


New York, New York 


Attention: Miss Mutare!lli 


Deer Miss Muterelli: ~~ 


Forgive me for taking so long in sending you the check 
you have been seeking from the MS! chapter of the NAACP for 


Mr. Farmer's appearance at the Union Baptist Chureh in 
Lansing. Michigan. 


As vou can see I am home froew schoo! and I received Pr. 
Green's letter late and then I had to write the bank for the 


money but it finally arrived. Enclosed vou will find the 
check for $53.50. 


If you have any questions do not hesitate to write me 
at the above address. Thank you for vour patience. 


) 
Sincerely yours, 
ane fre oa 
Byron Peterson 
President, NAACP chapter 


of MSU, 
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July 27, 1965 
Mr. Byron Peterson 
President, NAACP Chapter of MSU 

1895 Carhart Avenue | 

Peekskill, New York 

Dear Mr. Peterson: 

Many thanks for sending the check for $53.50 as a contribu- 
tion to CORE for Mr. Farmer's appearance at the Union 
Baptist Church. 

We do appreciate your help on this. 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Mutarelli 
Administrative Department 
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UNITED PACKINGHOUSE, FOOD AND ALLIED WORKERS, art-cio 


DISTRICT COUNCIL NO. 3 


605 Capital City Bank Bldg. 
Des Moines, lowa 50309 
Telephone 243-8662 


August 10, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director 


CORE 0 
38 Park Row . ee 


New York 38, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


This is to express sincere appreciation on behalf of 

our District organization for the tremendous contribution 
made by you at our recent President, Chief Steward and 
Womens Conference held in Des Moines, Iowa, July 28-30. 


The enclosed check in the amount of $100.00 is but a 
token of our appreciation and I sincerely hope that 
it will be helpful in defraying your expenses for the 
trip to Des Moines. 


I know that your short visit here was a very huge affair 
inasmuch as we scheduled you for a full appearance both 

in the afternoon and evening of the 29th and then had 

what appeared to be a marathon of press conferences. However 
the impact of your appearance in Des Moines will have very 
far reaching effects and I am sure will be responsible for 

an accelerated CORE program throughout the state. 


With best personal regards, I remain 
Sincerely yours, 


“/ Martin Pardekoopeér, jr. 
Program Coordinator 


very much for forvarding the check for $150 for 
Mr. Farmer's speaking } et the University in May. 


Mr. Farmer's expenses for this trip vere: 


Air fare, Raleigh-Charlettesville $30.87 
Taxi from airport 5.00 


$35.87 
Sincerely yours, 


Maney Stedman 
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Charles C. Bookert, M. B. 
Phone; 233-9498 


115 Maple Ave. Clairton, Pa. 


September 20, 1965 


Miss Nancy Stedman 
Administrative Dept. 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row | 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Miss Stedman: 


Would you please thank Mr, Farmer again for 
me and the Hollywood Social Club for the ex- 
cellent presentation at our annual fund rais- 
ing banquet. I don't know if CORE gives 
certificates of any kind, if you do, would you 
please send us a certificate recognizing our 
contribution and if not would you please send 
us a letter stating that you received five 
hundred dollars ($500.00) from the Hollywood 
Social Club of Clairton. Thanks very much | 
for your cooperation. i 


Ve sincerely 8, 


Charles C. Bookert, M.D. 
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New York 
for your geod letter of 
I and all of us et CORE ' 
thie contribution to CORE from the Baldwin 
I enjoyed my vieit with all ef you very much, and fi 
stereo earphones. 


enjoyed the 
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Mr. Gabriel § 
check for $250. 


Baldwin, 
Rights. 


Thank you 
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Administrative bepartment 


Nancy Mutarelli 


Sincerely yours, 
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American Federation of Teachere 
716 MN. Rush Street 


Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Mr. 


Robert G. rt: 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Thank you very mich for sending the check for $323, 
he very much enjoyed participating in your Convention. 


Dear Mr. Porter: 


received on Friday. 


ROBERT PORTER 
Secretary-Yreasurer 


Vv 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 


MELEN BOWERS 
0630 Puriten 
Detreit, Mich. 48236 


15 Serr Street 
Salem, Mass. 01970 
JOWN E. DESMOND 
201 N. Wells Street 

Chicago; Il. 60606 
BETTY FINNERAN 
St. Lovis, Mo. 63709 


Minneapolis, Mian. $5410 
PHYLLIS HUTCHINSON 
2$26 N. €. 13th Avenue 

, Ore. 97212 


EDWARD A. IRWIN 


8917 Wonderland Park Avenve 
Hollywood 


, Calif. 90046 
ROSA M. McGHEE 
1018 East Oth Street 
Chettenoega, Tenn. 37403 


ROY 8. G. MORT 
145 57th Street 
Niegero Falls, N.Y. 14304 


JAMES €. O’MEARA 
616 4 Bidg. 
, Ohio 44114 


RICHARD PARRISH 
10 W. 135th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10037 


HERRICK S. ROTH 
Room 300, 360 Acoma Street 
Deaver, Colo. 80223 


WILLIAM Hi. Pah get 


1917 Randelph Street, N.E. 
Washi ngten 0.C. 20018 


Welnut Stree 
Sen Francisco, Colt 4118 
MARY -&. WHEELER 
Shek, in 660 
Ook , 1. 66304 
ee 
CARL J. MEGEL 
Washington Representative 
JAMES &. MUNDY 
Director of Organization 
DAVID SELDEN 
Assichant te the President 
PETE SCHINAUFER 
DONALD BURTON 
Aasistant Research Director 


DAVIO ELSILA 
Editpr, American Teache: 


CATHERINE McGOURTY 
Office Monager 


RB... 403 


September 29, 1965 


Miss Nancy Mutarelli 4. nO 
o 1 we 


Administrative Department CO 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Miss Mutarelli, 


I am sorry for the time lag in sending the AFT contribution 
to CORE. We collected $323. 00. A check for that amount is 


enclosed. 


We were inspired by Mr. Farmer's speech. He is a dynamic 
person. We certainly were honored by his participation at 


the AFT convention. 


My best regards. 
Sincerely, 


foex.b 2 


ROBERT G. PORTER 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 
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November 38, 1965 


Miss Nancy Stedman c/o James Farmer 
Congress of Racial Equality 


Enclosed is a checkin the amount of $1, 722. 50 for four 
dates: 


Cleveland, Ohio 10/12 325, 00 
San Diego, Calif. 10/18 487.50 
Yankton, S. D. 10/26 487.50 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 10/28 422, 50 

1, 722. 50 


As soon as we receive the checks from Hamline and Albion 
we will 6rward another check along to you. 
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HARRY WALKER, Inc., 100 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 02116 © Area Code 617 - 426-2334 
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November 11, 1965 


Mr. James Roosevelt, Jr. 
Activittes Chairman 
Parvard-Radcliffe Young Democrats 
Memorial Hall 162 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Near Mr. Roosevelt: 


Than: you for sending the check for $150 as a contribution to 


CORE in lieu of an henorarium for Mr. Farmer's speaking engage- 


nent of September 30th. n Mr. Farmer returns to the office 
i-n three weeks I will be sure that he sees your kind letter. 


incerely yours, 


Nancy Stedman 
Administrative Departmant 


Memorial Hall 162 
vambridge, Mass., 
November 5, 1965. 


Mr. James Farmer 
CORE 

48 bark Row 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


This is a note to let you know how well 
received your talk here last month was. In 
addition 1. the reguhar nevs coverace the next. 
day, the Grimson ran a half-page silhouette based 
on their reporter's interviews with you during 
your visit. We (and about 50-60 of our members 
who were turned away) wished we could have arran-sed 
for a larger hall. 


The enclosed is intended to defray the expenses 
of your trip and to help to some extent in the 
work of UORB. +flease know how much I[ personally 
enjoyed talking with you. sest wishes from 
reter deiner and the rest of Young Democrsts' 
executive committee. I will look forward to 
seeing you again. 


Sincerely, 


; 


foo (Copee cts 4 
ae ie, 
/ James Hoosevelt, dr. 


activities vnairman 
Harvard—Kadcliffe 
Young Democrats 
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THE FORD HALL FORUM 


AMERICA'S OLDEST FORUM George W. Coleman 
OF PUBLIC EXPRESSION Founder 
David K. Niles 
1889-1952 
Director 


November 9, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer, National Director 
C.O.R.E. 

58 Park Row 

New York 58, New York 


Dear Mr . Farmer: 


Once again, we want to thank you very much 
for coming to the Ford Hall Forum. It is always 
a pleasure to have you appear on our platform and 
last Sunday night was no exception. ie are sure 
you could see for yourself how attentive the 
audience was during your talk and their inter:st 
in the subject during the question period. 


Many thanks for accecting our invitation and 


our best wishes to you. 
A. it : 
elma H. : 


S Leven»erg 
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Inter-Office Correspondence 


USE THIS FORM FOR ALL OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE—WRITE ON ONE SIDE OF PAPER ONLY 


To 


Subject: SS; , 


ror’ 


| fom, ar ee 


Ws Sls 


PUT IN WRITING WRITTEN MESSAGES SAVE TIME AND AVOID ERRORS. 


OHIO WESLEYAN 


UN ELV 2S tt 


November 22, 1965 


& 
s 


Miss Nancy Stedman 
Administrative Department 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Miss Stedman: 


Thank you for your letter of November 17 including the air fare charges 
for Mr. Farmer's visit on November LO. 


I have just mailed our letter of appreciation to Mr. Farmer including 
a check for $80 to cover his transportation costs. The one hundred 
dollar honorarium was given him by me the day he spoke. 


I appreciate CORE's willingness to have Mr. Farmer speak on our campus. 
He did an excellent job. 


Sincerely yours, 


A heel 


/James S. Leslie 
\University Chaplain 


DELAWARE, OHIO 43015 
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Farmer: 


11/2 &3 
11/7 
11/8-13 
11/16 
11/20 
11/21-23 
11/30 


Wiley: 
11/10 


Program 


Farmer: 


11/6 
11/14 & 15 


Wiley: 


11/16,17,18 
11/21 & 22 
11/30 


TRAVEL - NOVEMBER, 1965 


Fund Raising Front Money 


N.Y. - Bradford, Pa. and return 

N.Y. - Boston and return 

N.Y. - Rechester, Columbus, Ft.Worth, Las Vegas ,NY 
N.Y. - Binghamton 

Rochester - New York 

N.Y., Chicage, Los Angeles, N.Y. 

N.Y. - Schenectady and return 


N.Y. - New Haven and return (train) 


| oe & Baltimore and return 
N.Y. - Washington and return (Center) 


N.Y. - Washington and return (White House Conf. ) 
N.Y. - Columbia, &.C. and return 
N.Y. - Washington and return 


$48. 62 
32.60 
378.42 
16.07 


22.79 


308.96 
26.25 


8.21 


$30.14 
36.00 


Al a6 
83.06 
36.00 


Fund Raising Front Money 


Farmer: 

12/2 N.Y. - Boston and return $41.46 
12/7, 8 N.Y. - Milwaukee and return 110.88 
12/9 N.Y. - Poughkeepsie (train) 

12/10 N.Y. - Seattle, Spokane and return 322.25 
12/15 ,16 N.Y. - Louisville and return 90.93 
Wiley: 

12/2 N.Y. - Detroit and return 67.47 
Program: Farmer ; 

12/6 N.Y. - Washington and return $36.00 
Le le. Oo 
NAC, December 31 

Loretta Hall $113.40 

Bill Bradley 304.71 

Don Smith 304.71 
‘Doretha Smith 136.50 

Oree Dyes 

R. Turner 

W. Ussery 304.71 

J. Williams 

Cecil Brown 

Floyd McKissick 

Bs De i = aeey 

Reimbursed: 

R. Rosenfeld 68.00 

—Julia—bewts— he 
Marlene Wiéson 50.55 


TRAVEL 


Fund Raising Front Money 


Farmer: 


1/10,11,12 


429330 


McKissick: 


N.Y., Columbus, Kalamazoo, Newark 


Yodan rite 


raw? 


N.Y. -Washington & return 
N.Y. - Harrisburg & return 


Bogalusa 


JANUARY, 1966 


$30.98 
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Univ. of Bev Hemp. (Durham, Hov Bempthire ) 
Ution College 

io. | 

derveri Dames 

Harvard Business School 


Tuskeegee 
Schenectady CORE 


172,00 St. Mary's 

358.35 St. Edwards 

474,68 Wake Forest 
Kansas City 
Naperville 


Detroit Press Club 
500.00 & Travel Expense Univ. of Missouri 


150,00 1at7gy. community 
100.00 Brown 

650.00 Bellinghan, Wash, 
500,00 — Temple Isaiah 


Desert Pass CORE 
Rivers ide > Ca l 7 


Seattle CORE 

Long Beach State Cal. 
sn.ee Petey 8e8e. 
100.00 Bloomfield College 


Queens College > 


page 3 


500.00 
250,00 - 
50.00 + 


137.34 
1f0.00 t2¥p. 


18.74 (expenses) Kent State 


400.00 
652.00 

50,00 
487.50 
500.00 
487.50 
500.00 


414 §-22 
487.50 
LO. — 
gh: 2 Ao} 
423.00 


¥ A\0O.6§ 
Y AVO-00 


Assumption College 

Mt. Holyoke 

Chapel Hill CORE 
Bennett College, N. C. 
Univers ity of Virginia 
a a seem 


Michigan State 

Flint, Mich, 

Bank St. 

U. Conn, 

Cortland 

Hartwick College 

Bridge St. 4.M.E,. Church 


Tulsa CORE 
FOR 


ten Pa eee pina : ign 3 Moatwe 


Harvard International Seminar 


American Federation of Teachers, 
Los Angeles | 


Mt. Zion Baptist Church, Newark 


Baldwin Human Relations Committee 
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17 5i 0o + $1/ stad ) Hollywood Club, Clairton, Pa. 

«50 | D> - 
21 487 5 Gustavus Adolphus, St. Peter, WAS 
23 4 3b Maryknoll : - 

“ 00 ry i 
28 325. Wheeling College, W.Va. = Sco 
30 d l 50 ‘ Harvard-Radcliffe Young Denoc. | subites 
October ¥ , “4 
De gover 4 6,cae 
4 $2LL-VO Bucknell, Louisville Pa. 
5 422-50 Mansfield State, Mansf. Pa. 

"2250 
6 Meadville, Penna. 
8 $ +3 - Washington & Jefferson college ,Pa.6™ 
12 323 - Western Reserve, Cleveland “ S20 
13 AS 1.30- < U. Of Montana, Bozeman=e “J5O 
oo ~\. Vey 

14 Uus7. SO U. of Colorado, Greeley — ISO 
15 343 ueta — SOO : : 
16 343 Loyola Univ., Los Angeles™ 5CO 
18 UH & ‘7. $0 San Diego State Collegee TSO 
19 00 Boston University 
26 A} 97. 50 Hamline U., Minneseoa= 1SO 
a5 4g. 56 Yankton, S. Dakota =- | sO : | 
28 Aas (zas-Bo 1 breduns)habton College, Michigan—S 06 
" toa 30 Park Congreg. Church, Grand napihiSS : 
November 


2 jug St. Bonaventure, Olean, N.Y. Si late) | 


November Amount Rec'd. 
3 : E225 

7 1 6t 

_ Y¥). 50 

9 — 

10 Leo 

10 Us)-50 

11 3aS° 

12 USD. L 

16 ahs 

16 me 

17 520 

18 440 

19 TSO 

21 

a G1.77 

- 432.00 

* 340- 60 

30 

December 

2 Bag 

9 260 

429.$0 (Ree!) 
‘ CUS “ 


11 
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Yakima, Was h 


Tri-Cities CORE 


Place 


Livingston, N.J. $500 

Ford Hall Forum 

Geneseo 750 

Columbus CORE P 

Ohio Wesleyan (oo + 0%. 3° 


Capital University 

Texas Ch. U., Ft. Worth ¢ 4500 
Nevada So. U., Las Vegas ¥¢ 740 

Broom, Binghamton # 70° 

Binghamton CORE 2 o9 

Foo 

Monroe, Rochester 4606 

U. of Rochester $750 a USaehe, ) 
Chicago CORE 


U. of Chicago — pias i 


Whittier, Calif. #4 So 


Oswego 


Union Coll., Schenectady. 
Schenectady CORE “ 


Stonehill, N. Easton, Mass. $500 


St. Bernadine, Loudonville, NY H-O0 


656 


Dutchess Coll., Poughkeepsie eo SO 


Temple Sinai, Milwaukee 


500 + 


BQ ovo 


$ dp 00 


Seattle CORE 


Place 


_ $200 
12 Unitarian Church, Spokane $300 
January 
6 <U.S. Department of Labor $100 + 
11 Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio 500 
11 Kalamazoo 500-— 
+2 Galuin._Celitege; Grand Rapids he 
“bs hile FOBT es.) 
pee Ricks College * RexvUrye; TUEHS iar =—600 
18 Albert Einstein . 150 
19 >» Merrick 500 
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22024 East Union 
Seattle, Washington 
December 17, 1965 


Congress of Racial Equality 
3 Park Row 
New York, New York 


Dear Sirs: 


The Seattle chapter of CORE and the Washington American 
Civil Liberties Union held a fund raising dinner on December li, 
at which James Farmer was the featured speaker. The affair was 
a complete success, with an overflow crowd. It is our pleasure 
to send you the enclosed check for two thousand dollars (#2000, ) 


the major portion of the profits realized from the dinner. 


Sincerely, 


os 15 


//donn T, Cornethan, Chairman 
“ Seattle CORE 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION | Washington, D.C., 20210 


January 18, 1966 


9, ® 


‘ ye 


Mre James Le Farmer 
National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, Ne Ye 10038 


Dear Mre Farmer: 


You are entitled to an honorarium of $100.00 for 
your remarks "The Negro in the Changing Labor Force” at 
our seminar on January 6, 1966. In this connection it 
would be appreciated if you would sign all copies of the 
enclosed form where I have placed the red "X" and return 
all copies to me in the enclosed franked envelope. 


Robert Re Behlow 
Special Assistant to the 
Assistant Manpower Administrator 


Enclosures 


Mr. Laurence J. Platt 
Speakers Forum 
Albert Einstein College Of Medicine 


Yeshiva University | 

Eastchester Read and Morris Park Avenue 
Bronx, New York 10461 

Deer Mr. Platt: 


Mr. Farmer asked me to thank you for your kind letter of 


Janvary 25th anc te acknowledge receipt of the $150 contri- 


bution to CORE in lieu of honorarium. Mr. Farmer very much 
enjoyed being with you on the 18th. 


Sincerely yours, 


Nancy Stedman 
Administrative Depertment 


ALBERT EINSTEIN COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 
YESHIVA UNIVERSITY 


EASTCHESTER ROAD AND Morazis ParK AVENUE 
Baonx, N.Y. 10461 


Mr. James Farmer 
48 Park Row 
New York, New York 10038 


Dear Mr. Farmer, 


I would like to thank you once again, on behalf 
of the students of the Albert Einstein College of Medicine, 
for a most absorbing talk and a most enjoyable evening. 


You have our best wishes for grand success in 
your new job, as well as our gratitude for the 
accomplishments you have already helped to effect as 
Director of CORE. Thank goodness for your college-day 
fear of blood. 


Very truly yours, 
Nassjeces A a Lit? 
Laurence J. Platt 
Speakers Forum 
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Mrs. Thelma Patillo 
General Chairman 

Human Reletions Conference 
Route 1, Box 696 

Yakima, Washington 


Dear Mrg. Patillo: 


Many thanks for your letter of January 27th with the enclosed 


check for $500. The cost of Mr. 


to Yakima was $322.25, plus $5.00 for the taxi te the eirport 


here in New York. He was driven from Yakima to Richland, go 


there were no expenses involved there.. 


SANG ER al ee ee 


Mr. Farmer very much enjoyed being with you last December. 


Sar 


Siacerely yours, 


Nancy Stedaan 
Administrative | 
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Miss. Naney Stedman 

Ge es Of Raeial Equality 
33 Park Rew 

New Yerk,38,New Yerk 


Dear Miss3:Stedman: 


Vnen I returned te Yakima,frem Calif.,I was very surprised and 
ehagrined te learn the cheek fer Mr. Farmer's appearance here on Dee, 
10th had net been sent te yeur effiece,. 


Beth Mrs. Haas and I wese eut ef the eity and semehew communications 
vwreke dewn. 


We are enelesing a eheek fer Five Hundred Dellars($ 500.00) and re- 
questing fer eur finance committee a statement of Mr. Farmers expenses, 


They have them te be the plame fare fre New Yerk te Yakima and frem 
here te his next step oRiehland. There were ne hetel er ether bills te 


eur knewledge. 


As seen as we have this infermatien we will ferward the ameunt te 
you iumediately. 


There have been many fine comments abeut his leeture. We wer se very 
pleased te have had the privilegpg ef hearing him. 


Simeerely yeurs 


ro ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 


1208 WEST CHESTNUT STREET 
YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 98902 
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Allwood Community Church 
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ASSOCIATE MINISTER 
WILLIAM E. BLECKLEY 
STUDY TELEPHONE —- 773-8850 


MINISTER 
RAYMOND J. PONTIER 
STUDY TELEPHONE - 777-6360 
RESIDENCE 
67 MERRILL ROAD 
777 ~9495 


RESIDENCE 
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CHELSEA AND MERRILL ROADS 
CLIFTON. NEW JERSEY 07012 


March 1, 1966 
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Mr. James Farmer 2— 


C.O.RE. 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Enclosed is a check for $500. from the Passaic-Clifton Committee 
on Fair Housing for the work of CORE. We are sorry this is a bit 
late, but our ticket receipts have been dribbling in over the past 
couple weeks. We are most pleased that your speaking engagement 
on February 11th was such a fine success and that we are able to 


fulfill our comnittment. 
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A check is also enclosed in the amount of $119.65 for the sale of 
your book "Freedom - When?" In addition to sales to the public, 
our Committee purchased copies to present to three local high © 
schools. We want to hold the few remaining books until after 
March 20th, when there will be an interracial forum in Passaic. 
Any sold books, we will send the money for, and those unsold 
books will be returned to you. 
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My thanks to you and to CORE for your wonderful coopeution with our 
group. 


MAR 9 — Sincerely yours, 
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WHY U Law School 
Dartmouth 


Wnty: of New Hamp. (Durham, New Hampshire) 


Utica College 

MIT 

Harvard Dames 

Harvard Business School 

Brandeis Univ. Walton Massachusetts 
Frontiers FreedoM Banquet, Mich. 
Jewish 

Ford ‘Hall Forum (Boston Mass) 


St. Louis JCC Liberal Fourm 
. " Bar Association 
NYU 

Lincoln 


(Travel Expense 


New Era 
250.00 AME Church Phila 


500.00 Adelphi 


25.00 Travel Expense 
: High School of Fashion Industries 


Community Church 
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Amount 


343.00 


172.00 
358.35 
474.68 


450.00 


450.00 


500.00 
150.00 


100.00 
500.00 


650.00 
500.00 


300.00 
300.00 


& Travel Expense 


288 $107.00 


500.00 
300.00 


100.00 
150.00 


Tuskeegee 
Schenectady CORE 
St. Mary's 

St. Edwards 

Wake Forest 

Kansas City 
Naperville 

Detroit Press Club 
Univ. of Missouri 


SITTER. (Oma ty 


Brown 


Alfred 


Bellingham, Wash. 
Temple Isaiah 
Desert Pass CORE 
Riverside, C,sl. 
Fort Collins, Cal. 
Seattle CORE 


Long Beach State Cal. 


pagterneeuree 
Bloomfield College 


Queens College 
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500.00 
250.00 

50.00 
137.34 


18.74 
400.00 
652.00 

50.00 
487.50 
300.00 
487.50 
300.00 


Assumption College 


| Mt. Holyoke 


Chapel Hill CORE 
Bennett College, N. C. 
University of Virginia 


¥ale 


(expenses) Kent State 


Michigan State 

Flint, Mich. 

Bank St. 

U. Conn. 

Cortland 

Hartwick College 

Bridge St. A.M.E. Church 


Tulsa CORE 
FOR 


Leon J. Davis, President 

local 11 99 William J. Taylor, First Vice President 
Edward Ayash, Treasurer 

drug and hospital Moe Foner, Executive Secretary 

employees union George Glotzer, Vice President 

affiliated with RWDSU, AFL-CIO Elliott Godoff, Vice President 

709 eighth avenue Ted Mitchell, Vice President - 

new york, n.y. 10036 Jesse Olson, Vice President 

JUdson 2-1890-1-2-3-4 Armando Ramirez, Vice President 


Doris Turner, Vice President 


Dr. George Wiley 

CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York, N. Y. 

Dear George: 

| am enclosing the text of the telegram to members of the State Assembly 


which was read and discussed with you today by Bayard Rustin. 
Thank you for your cooperation, 


Fraternally and sincerely, 


Live. 


Moe Foner 
Executive Secretary 
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ae for | : 
“We join In urging you to vote/and actively support passage of Warner Bil! 


(S.P. 3521; S.1. 3297) to extend collective bargaining rights to nonprofit 
haleten! workers on statewide basis. Bronxville hospital strike has 
clearly demonstrated that this legislation is of vital concern to our. 
state's 115,000 hospital workers, most of them members of minority groups, 
Since Warner Bi11 also assures uninterrupted patient care, its enactment 


would be in best interests of the hospitals and communi ty they serve, 


A. Philip Randolph, President - Negro American Labor Council] 
| : | for the 


Roy Wilkins, Executive Director: - National Assoclation/Advancement of 
| ; 7 Colored People | 
James Farmer - Nationa] Director, Congress of Racial Equality 
Whitney Young, Executive Director - National Urban League 


be Dorothy Height, President - National Council! of Negro Women 


, Bayard Rustin, Director - Randolph Institute 
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THE ASSEMBLY go 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


ALBANY 


FRANK WALKLEY 


WYOMING COUNTY April 13% 1965 


National Director 
CORE 

239 W. 125th Street 
New York, New York 


Mr. James Farmer | 


Dear Mr. Farmers: 


I have received your telegram asking for 
support of the Warner bill (Sen. Prt. 3521, 
Sen. Intro. 3297), which would extend collective 
bargaining to non-profit hospital workers on a 
statewide basis. 


I am surprised that you refer to the 
Bronxville hospital strike in arguing that this 
bill is vital. It seems to me tht the act of 
striking by hospital workers, when it is illegal, 
weakens the position of those who are asking for 
collective bargaining as a right. The greatest 
deterant to granting this is the increased pes-~ 
sibility of strikes. As a member of a Hospital 
Beard of Managers, I am keenly aware of the res-~ 
ponsibility to patients that all of us associated 
with hospitals have. Nothing should be done to 
weaken this responsibility to patients or to 
jeopardize the care which they need. 


| What needs to be made clear, I think, is that 
this bill would not in any way make strikes more 
likely to occur than presently. 


Sincerely, 


Frank Walkley 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


LOUIS J. LEFKOWITZ | DEPARTMENT OF LAW 


ATTORNEY GENERAL 


STATE OFFice BUILDING 
SO CENTRE STREET 
NEW YORK 13. N. Y. 

TELEPHONE: CORTLANDT 7-9600 


May 6, 1965 


Dear Friends 


The Dental Society of the State of New York 
has just voted to demand that the Ame rican Dental — 
Association strengthen its ban against discriminatory 
membership practices of constituent State Societies. 


On April 15, I urged the State Dental Society 
‘to. take this action. I wrote, in parts 


"It would be a source of great pride to the' 
people of New York State to have the New York Dental 
Society in the vanguard of efforts, carried on through 
the national professional organization, to democratize those 
societies which still discourage or prevent membership 
by Negro dentists because of their race or color. 
Discriminatory practices towards professional men anywhere 
in America are intolerable to the citizens of the State 
of New York." 

Let us rejoice in the progressive leadership 
displayed by the New York dentists, acting in the best 
American tradition. 


Best wishes. 


Sincerely, 


Attorney General 
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JAMES FARMER, CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
38 PARK ROW NYK 


ROY WILKINNS WILL ' TESTIFY THIS WEDNESDAY BEFORE 
THE MOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE ON THE VOTING RIGHTS BILLe AT 
THE LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE MEETING OF WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVES 
SUNDAY IT WAS GENERALLY AGREED AS A MINIMUM THE ADMINISTRATION 
BILL SHOULD BE STRENGTHENED IN FOUR AREAS3 
1e COVERAGE SHOULD BE WIDENED TO PROHIBIT DISCRIMINATION 
IN STATES AND COUNTIES OTHER THAN THE SIX OR SEVEN STATES REACHED 
BY THE ADMINISTRATION BILL; 
2. THE POLL TAX SHOULD BE ABOLISHED As A REQUIREMENT 
FOR VOTING IN ALL ELECT I0NG$ 
Be ELIMINATE THE REQUIREMENT THAT NEGROES, ONCE DISCRIMINAT ION 
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iS SHOWN, MUST STILL APPLY TO STATE BEFORE THEY CAN REGISTER 


WITH A FEDERAL EXAMINERS 
4. BROADEN AND STRENGTHEN THE SECTION PROHIBITING INTIMIDATION. 


ASR. WILKINS WILL CALL FOR THESE IMPROVEMENTS IN GENERAL 
TERIS« HE WILL NOT PROPOSE ANY SPECIFIC FORMULI AT THIS — 


IT Is IMPORTANT THAT HE SPEAK FOR AS MANY GROUPS IN THE 


LOCR AS POSSIBLE. PLEASE CALL NA 86671 OR WIRE Us AT 100 MASSACHUSETT 


S AVENUE, Ne We BEFORE NOON ON TUESDAY~ 
ARNOLD ARONSON SECRETARY 
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JAMES FARMER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR CORE 


38 PARK ROW NEW YORK NY 
PLEASE CALL ME CONCERNING PROPOSED VOTER RIGHTS BILL. BECAUSE 


OF THE NUMBER OF GRAVE WEAKNESSES, I HOPE YOU WILL FIND AN 

OPPORTUNITY IN YOUR SCHEDULE TO TESTIFY BEFORE THE HOUSE JUDICIARY » 

SUBCOMMITTEEe SINCERELY 3 
CONGRESSMAN JOHN CONYERS JR 426 CANNON OFFICE BUILDING WASHINGTON 

DC | 

(21). 
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Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 10038 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES FARMER BEFORE THE HOUSE JUDICIARY 
COMMITTEE ON MARCH 31, 1965 


My name is James Farmer. I am t.:e National Director of the Congress 
of Racial Equality and I am testifying today on behalf of CORE. 

Tie importance of tie right to vote is so deeply ingrained in the 
spirit of American civilization and democratic government that comments 
in support of this right now are in the nature of cliches. Nonetheless, 
denial of this right to millions of our fellow-citizens makes necessary 
the present bill. President Johnson is to be honored for his presentation 
of this bill, and the eloquence with which he has supported it. 

Negroes are denied the right to vote not only in the registrar's office, 
not only at the polls, but in tiie stores where they are refused credit, 
in the fields wiere they are thrown out of work, in the churches where 


the arsonist does his evil work, in the shop or home where they are dis- 


charged, and on the highways and streets where violence is done. In 


the past month, three persons have been cruelly murdered in Alabama. 


While none of them were directly engaged in the process of voting, all 


of them were acting so as to make that right possible. Last year in 


Who will deny 


Mississippi, thirty-eight churches were bombed or burndd. 


that these acts were designed to intimidate those who might seek to regis- 


ter and vote? 


Attached to my testimony is a photograph of the Pleasant Grove Baptist 


Church, which was burned to the ground on January 17, 1965, after a 


series of CORE conducted voter registration classes. Also attached is 


a photograph of Tent City in Fayette County, Tennessee, where in 1961 


Negro sharecroppers were forced to live after being evicted from their farm 


homes after attempting to register. Another shows a Choctaw Indian Church 


bombed near Philadelphia, Mississippi -- just a few miles from where two 


CORE staff members and a student volunteer were murdered. These acts of 


violence and intimidation have occurred over a period of years and still 


persist. 


Not only must the act of registering and voting be protected by the 


federal government, but the Negro must be free of the intimidation of the 


Testimony by James Farmer 
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club, the gun, the torch, and the dollar. CORE proposes the following 

principles: 

1) where death is the result of intimidation designed to deny a 
person the rights guaranteed under this bill, there should be 
penalties up to those provided by the state for murder. 

2) where physical harm is the result of efforts to deny citizens 

the right to vote, the perpetrators of that harm must be subject 
to federal sanctions equal to that provided by the state. 

3) where the initiators of other forms of intimidation receive 

federal funds, these federal funds must be cut off. 

The first two principles apply criminal sanctions against those who 
seek to deny to others the right to vote. The third principle applies 
the spirit of Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 to the present bill. 
For example, if the source of intimidation comes from an employer who re- 
ceives federal funds -- be it a school board, a firm directly holding a 
government contract, a farmer receiving crop loans or other forms of 
assistance, etc. -- these funds must be cut off. We can no longer tolerate 
the subsidy of intimidation by the public purse. 

The efforts of the Attorney-General, Mr. Katzenbach, to propose 
legislation which would have an automatic application, thus avoiding long, 
drawn out litigation, are to be lauded. We must also ensure that this bill 
will bring the right to vote to all and not just most of those who have 
been denied it for discriminatory reasons. We must end now, once and for 
all, the exclusion, because of thake race or color, of Oy ee ee 
from participation in the making of the decisions that face our society, 
and from the benefits of that society... 

It is therefore imperative that a broader application be included in 
this bill. 

Too many political subdivisions of states where discrimination has 
been practiced, where Negroes have been denied the right to vote, are not 
included. Counties in those states where more than fifty percent of the 
people are registered, despite active discrimination, would not come 
under the protective umbrella of the proposed bill. This is true in 
Florida and North Carolina, Arkansas and Texas. In Florida, many areas 


not far from the state capitol at Tallahassee are serious pockets of 
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bigotry, discrimination and racism. This is true also in parts of 


Arkansas and Texas. 


There are several ways in which the coverage of this bill can be 


broadened. 

We think the 50% registration provision proposed is much too limiting. 
Thus, our suggestion is that where twenty people in any political sub- 
division address a complaint to the Attorney-General asserting that they 
have not been aliowed to register and/or yote because of their race or 
color, this matter should then be certified by the Attorney-General if he 
believes it to be true, and then referred to the Civil Service Commission 
for the appointment of a federal examiner. 

The term "political subdivision" should be clarified to mean, we 
suggest, any part of a state which elects a person to represent that 
area in any legislative body or in a state directed convention or elects 

someone to participate in the governing of that area. 

We do not believe that any requirement other than age or residence 
is necessary as a basis for voting, except confinement in a prison or 


mental institution. Persons who have completed a sentence have paid their 


Furthermore, per- 


debt to society and should be permitted to register. 


mitting fclony convictions to exclude can cut out the very Freedom Fighters 


who have participated in the dramatic demonstration of the necessity of 


this bill. 


Furthermore, even the formal ability to read or write is no longer 


important. This requirement is an anachronism of the nineteenth century 


when the primary means of communication was the printed word. In our 


times, with the successive and successful development of the radio and 


television, an appreciation of the issues involved and the candidates 


aspiring to office can be had without ability to read and write. 


_ Literacy requirements will only penalize older people who have been 


deprived for discriminatory reasons of the simple education which would 


give them a means to pass this qualification. No one can demonstrate 


that this inability to read or write will affect the character of the 


vote. 
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A major requirement we urge to be inserted in this bill is the 


No one should have to pay in order to 


elimination of the poll tax. 


exercise the right to vote. It is a dreadful commentary on American 


life when a Congress in 1965 can give even token lip service to one of 
the most vicious provisions of law enacted for discriminatory reasons 
this country has ever seen. The imprimatur of the Congress can only 
adversely affect the decision of a court in considering the constitution- 
ality of the poll tax as a requirement for voting. 

We also urge that the terms of all persons elected under federal 
and state laws which come within the purview of this act be terminated 
no later than December 31, 1966, and that the new elections for such 
offices be held no later than the first Tuesday following the first Monday 
of November, 1966. This provision needs no justification: when fewer than 
50% of the people in so many areas have not been allowed to vote because 
of discrimination, the very least we can do is to make certain of their 
right not to have foisted upon them for additionally long periods of 


time persons so elected. There is already ample precedent for such a 


step, for example, in the federal court decision in New York State to ter- 


minate the normal two year terms of the state legislators after one year 


because they were elected under an apportionment scheme which has been . 


found unconstitutional. 


CORE has proposed three kinds of changes in this bill. 


First, we have sought to broaden the coverage of the bill by pro- 


viding for its implementation by a petition of twenty aggrieved persons, 


by seeking to clarify the term "political subdivision", by ending various 


discriminatory and anachronistic restrictions upon the right to vote, viz., 


felony convictions, literacy requirements, and the poll tax. 


Second, we have sought to prevent various forms of intimidation Fron 


preventing Negroes even getting to the registrar's office or the polling 


place. While there can be no assurance that such intimidation will be 


prevented, we can and must assure that those who commit such intimidation 


will face the full and severe sanction of the federal government. 
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Third, we have sought to cut to a minimum the time which those who 
have been prevented from voting are forced to live under the rule of 
those who have been elected under a discriminatory system. We must 
assure not only the prevention of future discrimination and intimidation, 
but we must not allow those who have gained public office as a result of 
past discrimination to savor that fruit any longer. 

We must end now, once and for all, the exclusion because of their 
race or color, of fellow dines tines from participation in the making of 
the decisions that face our society, and from the benefits of that society. 

Three times in the past decade Congress has passed voting rights bills. 
While more could have been done in their implementation, each of them was 
flawed by inadequate coverage or invited excessive litigatory procedures 
or by too limited penalties for violation. | 

CORE urges that this voting act of 1965 avoid those pitfalls. The 
coverage must be broad and automatic, those who intimidate must be 
punished, and those who have profitted from discrimination in the past 
must no longer be allowed to so benefit. 

The right to vote is too precious, too many have died for its 
preservation, too much is at stake for us all, for you and we to allow 
further delay, or to allow any weakening of this bill. 

Its language must be strong. 

Its passage must be swift. 


Its enforcement must be sure. 


(Farmer testimony on voting bill, new-teat’ paragraphs: 27 March) 


The importance of the right to vote is so deeply ingrained in the spirit 
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of American civilization and democratic government that comments in support ' 
| 2 
of this right now are in the nature of cliches. Jknial of this right to 
millions of our fellow-citizens makes necessary the present bill. Presiden 
Johnson is to be honored for his presentation of this bill, and the elo- ; 
quence with which he has supported it. 

YP Negroes are denied the right to vote not only in the registrar's office, 

thgy are 

not only at the polls, but in the stores where mNexxx refused credit, 
in the fields where they are thrown out of work, in the churches where the 
arsonist does his evil work, in the shop or home where they are discharged, 
and on the highways and streets where violence id done’. 
In the past month, three persons have been cruelly murdered in Alabama, 
While none of them were directly engaged in the process of voting, all 
of them were acting so as to make that right possible. Last year in Mise 


sissippi thirty-eight churches were immnem bombed or burned. Who will deny 


that these acts were designed to intimidate those who might seek to registe 


Saka ma ete fe 


and vote ? 


> 


My name is James Farmer. I am the National Director of the Congress of Racial 


Equality and i am testifying today on behalf of CORE . 


fHawoammm:x Attached to my testimony is a photograph of the Pleasant Grove Baptist Churchy — 


which was burned to the ground on Jaauzry 17, 1965 after a series of CORE conducted 


Also, attached 


orpeersvse9en tous 


voter registration classes, JEREXaXP RIO EEX ANA a 


+. 6l a 
%s a photograph of Tent City in Fayette County, Tennessee acts espe where 
forced to live after being evicted from their farm homes af6er attempting téaieeneter 
xhucfhactencknxdanxGaorckcxincRhataduteh key cMtzexecxpzt, 
EGhthiexemttackemiciexexphotographcmé mumxolx$i¢ebubebmsxburnesdcixoxMkcatacippextact 
Another shows a Choctaw Indian Church bombed near Philad&élphia, Missississippi -- just 


duh GlxBibRT eLERBoMAS AURA CoH aE BSE BERSESS BV uFABIDboSERBSLTE CURSEPeBUEN SEL 


These acts of violence and intimidation have occurred over aperiod of years and hazez 
A Pes A LP PSL Id PH TH ST PHS PEL IEE xanyxMikeekaskeexkoookhesecphotogrephks | 

mmx 

still persist. mwstockicimoomekwubctao 


For example, 


, Not only must the act of xegkskxxakin registering and voting be protected 


of the club, the gun, the torch, and the dollar, CORE proposes the 


following principles: 


The first two princples apply crimminal sanctions against those who seek 
to deny to others the right to vote. The third pkinaple applies the spirit | 
“s Rkxrkix Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 to the present bill. 
if the source of intimidation comes from an employer who receives federal 
funds -— be mm a school board, a—bxs ° =< 


farmer receiving crop loans or other forms of assistance, etc. == these 


funds must be cut off. We can no longer tolerate the subsidy of intimidatbon 


by the federal government, but the Negro must be free of the intimidation 


1) where death is the result of intimidation designed to deny a aaa 


the rights guaranteed under this bill, there should be penalise 
ptr tafe —crforretaamate fg Lote proviclecl a | 


2) where physical harm ts the result of efforts to deny citizens the 


right to vote, the perpetrators of that harm must be subject to federa 
3) where the initiators of mere=-seubtie forms of intimidation receive 


federal funds, these federal funds must be cut off. 


¥My Pras 
PX gn Oe ay 


it @ form. th, ii oot 


@¢ 


by the public purse, 

‘» The efforts of the Attorney-General, Mr. Katzenbach, to propose legislation 
which would have an automatic entieiikion. thus avoiding long, drawnout 
litigation, are to be lauded. We must also ensurexk that this bill will | 
bring the right to vote to all and not just most of those who have been 
denied it for discriminatory reasons. We-must—erit TOW, “Once~and for-e, 
the exclusion,m&xkaazm because of their race or color, os fellow Americans 
from participation in the making of the decision$that face our society, | 
and from the benefits of that society. 

oY, It is therefore imperativenk that doroader application be included in 
this bill, 

4 Tom many political subdivisiongof states where discrimination has been 
practisedm,where Negroes have been denied the right to vote, are not 

those 
included. Counties in xiam states where more than fifty percent of the 


people are registered, despite active discrimQnation, would not come 


under the protective umbrella of the proposed bill. This is true in Florid 


and North Carolina, Arkansas and Texas. In Florida, many area not far 


oO ) 
from thestate capitol at Talhassee are serious pockets of bigotry, dis- 


Qhrewies 


Qlre 
crimination, and racism. This is true,in parts of NOP#i-Carciima, Newth / 


Sovebban and Texas, 


oo 


nination 


included in this bill. 


where 
Too many political subdivisions of states wkkk disc 


has beer\practised, where Negroes have been denied the right to vote, gd 
‘are not inclutiegd. In CORE's own experiencej arg&s of North Carolina ) 7 
and Florida might ‘Net be included because#hese states are excluded from 


hese states where more than 50% 


the benefits of the l 


, Counties ir 
of the people are registered}; bite active discrimination, would not 
come under the er mbrella e the proposed bill. Similarly is 


Wi Texas. In the casé of-Fiorida,_ 


56S OF 


FL 


Many areas not fim, » from the state capitol 


of Tallahasgée are serious pockets of bigotry, discrimifmgtion and racism. 


scrimination 


In progressive North Carolina lip’ this also true. And while ¢ 


PA 
is o% ; TTS a ; byiige . . le ce 


There are TS ways in which the coverage of this bill can be 
ak broadened. 


We think the 50% registration provision proposed is mash too 
limiting. Thus our suggestion, that, where 26 people in any P litical sub- 
division adress a complaint to the \ctornay-onerer Sut eee that they 
have not been allowed to egister and/or — of their race or 


Afr : 
color, hg this matter then be certified &€ the Attorney-General believes 
he 
it to be true, to the Civil Service bibetécton for the appointment of 


Pp © 
coubsy 


r 


a federal examiner. ntti Seereminint onthe Lepererene tte Courts tO 


SCTE TIC nents 

The term "political subdivision" should be clarified to mean, we 
suggest, any part of a state which elects a person to gprepresent that 
area in any legislative body or in a state directed convention or elects 
someone to participate in the governing of that area. 

We do not believe that any requirement other than age or residence 


is necessary as a basis for voting, ept confin t in a prison or 


mental institution. Persons who have a sentence have paid their 


debt to society and should ermitted to regigter. Furthermore, per- 


Ca 
cut out Thee we 


Freedom Fighters who have participated in the dramatic demonstration of 


the necessity of this bill. Q ) 
Furthermore, iuxwkuuxmex net even t e ability to read or write is 


important, This requirement is an anachronism of the 19th Century when. the 


mitting thte- . i 


= 


a communication was the printed word, In our times, with the 


BMEEBEEXEELXKH successive and successful development of the radio and tele- 
vision, an appreciation of the issues involved and the candidates aspiring 

to office can be had without the siéghtest ability to read and write. Sweh— 
2»? requirement5will only penalize older people who have been deprived for 
discriminatory reasons of the simple education which would give them a 


means to pass this qualification. 7” can demonstrate that this <aimiikey 


. ato: , on , ? = , ¢ ey ee > J ee te 
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inability to read or write will affect the character of the vote. @ 


A major requirement we urge to be inserted in this bill is the " bb rm 


No ore ahoull have T pay om mdn WH perecee Tha ang 


elimination of the poll tax. It is a dreadful commentary on American life ote, P . 


when a Congress in 1965 can give even token lip service to one of the most 
vicious provisions of law enacted for discriminatory reasons this country 
has ever seen. The # Seniiedinihtnas of the Congress can only adversely affect 
the decision of a court in considering the constitutionality of the poll 


tax as a requirement for voting. a 


felcae nm: Ss bill becomes law, and with we hope tr ci ads of 


that we have rn the battle to increase voter registrgs#Gon will not have 


ended, Intimidation, viotence, economic pressyy€ are weapons that will 


still be used. We strongly urge fectbeF amendments to this bill to discourage | e 


sce, the xmmamm remnants of a 


oh as much as possible the propg 


Qe 


e society that has nevgf left the middle 19th Century\\a society that thinks 


nothing of gy€ying a Jimmie Lee Jackson, a ith Schwerne 


her martyrs in the fight for freedom. Often these < 
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a We also urge that the terms of all persons cel under federal ‘ond state 


laws which come maak within the purview of this act be terminated no later 

than December 31, 1966, and that the new elections for such offices be 

held no later than the first Tuesday following the first Monday of 
November, 1966. This provision needs no justifications: when fewer than 

: 50% of the people in so many areas xuxxkukmg have not been allowed to vote 
because of discrimination, the very least we can do is to make certain 


additionally | 
of their right not to have foisted upon them for long periods of time 


persons gmkex so elected. There re for such a ptep, for example, 
the normfl@} two year 
in the federal courtg decision in New York $tate to terminate she terms of 


the state legislators after one year because they were elected under ah 


apportionment scheme which has been foundeg unconstituional, 


Y CORE has proposed three kinds of changes in this bill. First, we have 


Sought to kmastem broaden the coverage of the bill by providing for its 


implmentation & petition of twenty aggrieved persons, kmaxgexaxk by seeking 


discriminatory 
to clarify the term "political subdivision", by ending various MRNamEssaxy 


a it inate 


and amachronistic restrictions upon the right to vote, Vize felony convice 


The 


tions, literacy requirements, ee poll tax, 


Y Second, we have sought to gusuxexkkak prevent various forms of intimidation 


or 


from preventing Negroes even getting to the registrar's office or the pole 


55 


ling place. While there can be no assurance that such intimidation will 
: be prevented, we can and must ams assure that those who commit such Ae : 
timidation will face the full and severe sanction of the federal government 
My, Third, we have soughtie to cut to a minimum the time which those who aon 
been prevented from voting are forced to live under the rule of thee 
who have sis elated under a discriminatory system. We must assure not 
only the prevention of future discrimination and intimidation, but oi 
must not allow those who have gained public office as a result of past 


discrimination to savor that fruit any longer. 


Wexnmkxencdxnenyxenan | 

KR We must end now, once and for all, the exclusion because of their race 
or color, of fellow Americans from participation in the making of the de- 
cisions that face our society, and from the benefits of that society. 

i R Three times in the past decade Congress has passed voting rights bills. 


Catnk Retr’ 


While eee done dewe in their implementation, each of them was flawed 


by inadequate coverage or invited excessive litigatory procedures or 


OK toe limited penalties for violation. 


4 CORE urges that this voting act of 1965 avoidg§ those pitfalls. The coverage 


aul) ogra 


must be broad, theese who intimidate must be puna&ahed comemaby, and 


those who have profitted from discrimination in the past must no longer 

be allowed to so benefit, 

The right to vote is too precious, too many have died for its preservation y 
too — is at stake for us all for you and we to allow further delay, or 
to allow any weakenigig of this bill. 

Its language must be strong. 

Its passage must be swift. 


Its enforcement must be surefl 


ane. ~ 
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Technological College, vill meet you. ~ 
Talk on “New Trends in the Civil Rights Revolution". 
Spend night in dorm. Tel: Dr. Flaxington - 607-587-3813; home: 324-2422 


Friday, March 26th 


10:30 - 
11:57 


4:00 -«- 
5:10 - 


8:00 - 


Lv. Elmira, Mohawk flight #411 
Ar. La Guardia 


(check airport when you arrive to « nange 
to flight leaving at 1:10, if you prefer. It was all bec 


Lv. JFK airport, National flight #285 
As. Newport News; someone ee ee ore ee you. 


calieeion to ydllt tiniee trip PS of Africa on civil righ 


Sleeping accommodations have been arranged. 
TEL: 703- PA 3-6581 - ask for AMSAC conference office. 


Saturday, March 27&h 


11:20 
12:20 


Lv. Newport News on National flight #283 
Ar. JFK 


Sunday, Mareh 28th 
nothing on calendar 


Monday, March 29th 


: 


noon - speak at Queens College 


Appointment in office with Mr. Clarke from Techbilt 
Appointment with Mr. Ilan, Histedrut 
Appointment with Dr. Wolff 


Dinner at White House 
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Testimony on Reapportionment Before the House Judiciary Committee 
James Farmer, National Director of the Congress of Racial Equality 
25 June, 1965 


My name is James Farmer. I am the National Director of 
CORE, and I appear before you today on their behalf. 

The right to vote while a simply stated maxim is a complex : 
iprocess. As all America knows, some men in this country have schemed 


and conspired to deny this right to Negroes for decades. 


The Supreme Court's decisions for half a century are a 
compendium of the misanthropic endeavours to deny Negroes the right 
to vote: the "Grandfather Clause" (Frank Guinn and J.J. Beal v. United 
States, 1915), the white primary (Smith v. Allwright, 1944; cf. Terry pe al. 
v. Adams et al., 1953), the unequal application of literacy and other 
tests, the discriminatory use of the poll tax, and recently, the malappor- 


tionment of state legislatures. The Court's rulings in Baker v. Carr 


(1962) and Reynolds v. Sims (1964) are but one more instance of the 
overthrow of efforts to deny, diminish, or deprive the Negro of the 


right to vote. 


The right to vote begins with the opportunity to register 


and then to cast one's ballot free of fear, intimidation, or pressure. 
The voting rights bills of 1957, 1960, 1964, and now the Voting Rights 
Act of 1965 all seek to assure these rights. However, the right to 
vote is not completed with the casting of one's ballot. For this right 
to be complete, the individuals's vote must be recorded and then must 
be counted equally. It is to this point - the culmination of the 


process of voting - that Senate Joint Resolution 2 and its companions in 


-2@ 
the Senate and House are directed. For if this amendment or those of 


its ilk were to be enacted, the right of each American to be equal 
politically would be trampled upon. For as Chief Justice Warren wrote 
in Reynolds v. Sims (1964). "To the extent that a citizen's right to 


vote is debased, he is that much less a citizen." 


Ample evidence has been presented before this committee 
and others to show the extraordinary degree of legislative malapportion- 
ment now existing in the state legislatures. For example, in Georgia at 
the time of Baker v. Carr (1962), the largest legislative district 
was over ninety-nine times the size of the smallest. In Alabama, 
one-fourth of the total electorate may elect a majority of the House 
or Senate. In Nevada, eight percent of the total population may 
iis a majority of the Senate; in California 10.7%; and in Vermont, 


11.9%. 


Already much has been done to implement the Supreme 
Court's "one man one vote" standard. In 1964, ten state legislatures 
reapportioned themselves and four more were done by court order. In 
1965, twenty-four states are under court order to reapportion before 
the next election. It is this progress which these amendments seek 


to stop. 


In brief, the opposition to the principle of "one man one 
vote" is directed against our urban centers. "The original constitutions 
of thirty-six states required that representation be based completely, 

or almost so, on population. Subsequently...the practice was to change 


because of the growth of big cities." (Advisory Committee on Inter- 


governmental Relations, Apportionment of State Legislatures, p. 11) 


It was only when urban areas began to grow and when redistricting, as 


required by their constitutions, meant shifting power to these new 


anette aaa cages setts 


ot 


urban areas, did state legislatures seek to freeze in rural domination. 
In times past, and now too, this rural domination has hindered successive 


generations of urban dwellers - many new immigrants and workers. 


Today, this under-representation of urban areas serves 
to perpetuate the denial of equal rights to Negroes. In 1960, over 
72% of Negroes in the United States lived in urban areas. Throughout | 
' the South in particular, the Negro is increasingly leaving the rural 
areas to move to cities. For example, in Alabama, the percentage of 
non-whites living in urban areas in 1960 is up 23% over 1950. The 
comparable figure for Mississippi is 27.6%, for North Carolina 26.472, 


for Louisiana over 200%, and for Florida 71.372. 


Thus it may fairly be said that the denial of equal 
representation to urban dwellers is most directly a denial of full 


citizenship to the Negro. 


These amendments would permit a bicameral state legislature 
to apportion one of its houses on other than a popuiation basis, with 


the provision that a popular referendum approve such a plan. 


No provision to deny a person of constitutionally guaranteed 
rights - especially the most precious right, to vote - can be put to 
a vote of others. The very idea of holding a vote to decide whether 
to grant someone the right to free speech or to a jury trial is 
abhorent to our basic tradition. So, too, is the placing before the 
general public the question as to whether the power of their own or 


others vote shall be diminished? 


Alternately, some propose that the state legislatures 


VERT DH, 


petition Congress to amend the Constitution to overturn the "one man 
one vote" rule. Here we have an example of the height of political 
conflict of interest - those who stand most directly to be affected 
by the rule petitioning for its change: And further, the idea of. 
southern legislatures, whose members have been elected by a process 
which has historically and does presently exclude Negroes from voting, 


voting to establish a system which will perpetuate the political 


4 inferiority of Negroes, is contrary to every standard of justice so as truly 


to merit the label of “un-American.” 


4 


Finally, the proposal that one house of a bicameral legislature 


aa be apportioned "upon the basis of factors other than population" is 
vague as to what those bases may be. Indeed, there is nothing in 

the proposals themselves which would prevent that basis from being race. 
_ Even were the legislatures to be less blatant (and unconstitutional; 

a factor, I must note, which has not deterred them in the past) than 

to use race, the use of such bases as years of schooling, property, 

or income all could effectively diminish the power of the Negro vote. 
For an example of how allegedly non-racial criteria effectively isolate 
and weaken the Negro, one need only observe the de facto segregation 

of northern school districts, the lines of which are drawn on cstensibly 
non-racial bases. And, of course, the designation of the "factors 
other than population” upon which one house of the state legislature 
would be apportioned, would be by the very legislators, in many southern 
states at least, who have been elected by an electorate from which 
Negroes have been excluded. Thus, the unrepresentative legislatures 
would be permitted to devise the scheme for perpetuating their own 


unrepresentative rule. And no popular referendum - and I ask you to 


Re ne ee TNE nk tr atit epm 


what extent the coercive denial of the vote to Negroes would affect 
their participation in such an election? - can undo or mitigate the 


undemocratic nature of such a plan. 


What of the practical effect of the continuation of 


minority rule in state legislatures? For the Negro it would mean that even 
' where our highest coutt has set a standard - "one man one vote” - the 


. racists, the bigots, the reactionnaries, and the self-interested can 


connive to deny them equality. The American political process has 
only recently begun to deal with a measure of justice with the Negro, 
and it had been the Supreme Court which has courageously led the way. 
To take the unprecedented step of over-turning the Court's ruling in 
this matter would in effect say to Negroes that where their rights are 


concerned any measure to thwart them is acceptable. 


For the governing of our country this proposal would 
mark a leap backward, and indeed would inevitably promote the further 
growth of the federal government at the expense of the states, which | 
so many of the sponsors of these proposals profess to abhor. In a 


nation now over 70% urban, the problems of cities present the great 


challenge of our domestic life. Schools, housing, welfare, transportation, 


metropolitan government, civil rights all loom large as urban problems, 
and all these have gotten (and I fear will continue to get) short 
shrift from rural dominated state legislatures. The city dwellers, | 


black and white, are entitled to the opportunity of dealing with their 


problems, unfettered by an unequal share of power in the state legislature, 


and unshackled by permanent unequal representation. 


To register freely, to vote freely, to have one's vote 


honestly counted, and to have one’s vote equally counted - these are 
the components of the right to vote. To deprive a person at any one 


of these stages is to deny him the right to vote. Therefore, we urge 


the defeat of these vote denying proposals. 


Draft ef Testimeny on Reappertamicnment 


(imtreductery parageaph re, name/erganisatien/etc,) 


The right te vete while asimply stated maxim is a 
cemplex precess, As all America knews, seme men in this country 
have schemed and conspired te deny this right te Negrees fer decades, 

The Sipreme Court's decisions fer half scene are a 
cemeendium ef the misanthrepic endeaveurs te deny Negrees the right 
te vete: the "GrandfatherClause (Frank Guinn and J,J,Beal v. United Staes, 3915), 
thw white primary (Smith v, Allwright, 194); cf. Terry et al, v Adams et al., 1953). 
the uneqi al applicatien ef literacy and ether tests ( ) : 


the discriminatery use ef the pell tax ( e 
And recently the malappertienment ef state legislatures, The Court's 


rulings in Baker v, Garr (1962) and Reynelds v, Sims (196) are but one 


mere instance ef the everthrew ef efferts te deny, xm diminish, er deprieve 
the Negre ef the right te vete, 
The right te vete begins with theeppertunity te register 
and then te cast ene's ballet free ef fear, intimidation, er pressure, 
The veting rights bills ef 1957, 1960, 196), and new the Veting Rights 
Act ef 1965 all seek te assure these rights, Hewever, the right te 
vete is net cempleted with the casting ef one's ballet, Fer this right 
te be cemplete, the individual's vete mst be mmmutm recerded and then 
must be ceunted equally, It is te this peint -- theéulmination of 
the precess ef veting -- that Senate Joint Reselutien 2 and its com- 


pamiens (S.J.Res. 37, 38, hh) are directed, Fer if this amendment™ 
ef these ef its ilk were te be enacted, the right ef each American 
te be equal pelitically weuld be trampled upem, Fer as Chief Justice 


Warren wrete in Reynelds v. Sims (196), "Te the extent that a citizen's 
right te vege is deba#ed, he is that mech less a citisen," 


Ample evidence has been presented before this cen- 


mittee and ethers te shew the extraerdinary degree ef legs®lative 
malappetienment new existing im the state legsilatures, Fer exanple, 
in Geregia at the time ef Baker v, Carr (1962), the largest legisla- 
tive district was ever minety-mine times the size ef the smallest, 
In Alabama, ene-feurth ef the tetal electerate may elect a majerity 
ef the Heuse er Senate, In Nevada, eight percent ef the tetal pepulatien 
may elect a majerity ef the Senate, in Califsmmia 10.7%, and in Ver- 
mpnt, 11.9%, 

Already much has bedn done te implement the Suprems 
Ceurt's "ene man ene vete" standard, In 196), ten stae legisla- 
tures reappertiened themselvesg and feur mere were dene by ceurt erder,e 
In 1965, twenty-feur states are under ceurt erder te reappertian befsre 
the next electien, It is t is pregressfaich these amendments seek 
te step, 


brief, 
In mext, the eppesitien te the principle ef "ene 


sini ene vete " is directed against eur uremez centers, "The eriginal 
censtitutieons ef thirty-six states required that representation be 
basdd cempletely, er almest se, en pepulatien, Subsequently,..the 
practice was te change because ef the grewth ef big cities,"(Advisery 


Cemmittee on Intergevernmental ftelatiens » Apperttenment ef State 


Legislatures, p. 11) It was enly when urban areas began te grew 


and when redistricting, as required by their censtituttiens » meant 
shifting pewer te these newarban areas, did state legislatures seek 
te freeze in rural deminatien, In times past, and new tee, this 
rural deminatien has hindered successive generatiens ef urban 


dwellers -—- many new immigrants and werkers, 


Peal 


Tedayp this under-representatien ef urban areas serves 
te perpetuate the denial ef equal rights te Negrees, I, 1960, 
ever 78% ef Regrees in the United States lived in urbm ageas, 
Threugheut the Seuth in particular, the Negre is increasingly leaving — 
the rura areas te meve te cities, Fer example, in Alabama, the per- 
centage ef nen-whites living in urban areas in 1960 is up 23% ever 1950, 
th cemparable figure fer Mississippi is 27.64, fer Nerth Carelina 26,l2, 
fer Leuisiana ever 200%, and fer Flerida 71.3%, 

Thus i§ may fairly be said that the denial ef equal 
representation te urbm dwellers is mest directly am denial ef full 
citisenship te the Negre, | | 

Whay ef the prepesals ef Senaters Dirksen, Chirch, 
Javits and ethers ? In short, these amendments (S.J, 2,37,38,hh) 
weuld permit a bicameral state legislature te appertien ene ef its 
heuses on ether thm a populatien basis, with the previsen that 
a pepular referendum appreve euch ap plan, 

Ne previsien te day a person ef censtitutienally 
guaranteed rights -- especially the mest precious right, te vete — 
cm be put te a vete ef ethers, The very idea ef holding a vete te 
decide whether te grant semeene the right te free speech er te a jury 
trial is abherent te eur basic traditien, Se, tee, is the placing 
before the generd]gublic the question as te whether the pewer ef 
theiw own er ethers vete shall be diminished ! 

Alternately, seme pumpiz propose that the sta@e legisla- 

Lures petitien Cengress te enend the Censtitutien te overturn the 
“ene mam ene vete”™ rule. Here we have an example ef the hpight ef 


ie 


pelitical cenflict ef interest -— these whe stand mest directly te be 
affected by the rule petitiening fer its change ! And further, 

the idegof seuthern legislatures, whese members have been elected by 
a precess which has histerically and dees presently > 
frem veting, veting te establish a system which will perpetuate 

thé pelitical inferierity ef Negrees, is centrary te every standard 
ef justice se as tpuly te merit the label ef "un-Agerican," 

Finally, the prepesal that ene heuse ef a bicameral 
legislature may be appertiened 2pumg "upen the basis ef mkx facters 
ether than pepulatien" is vague as te what these bases may be, Indeed, 
there is nething in the prepesals themselves which weuld prevent that 
basis frem being race, Even were the legislatures te be less blatant 
(and uncenstitutional; a facter, I must nete, which has net deterred 
them in the past) than te use race, the use ef such bases as years 
ef scheoling, property, incene all ceuld eff<«ctively diminish the 
pewer ef the Negre vete. Fer an exanple ef hew allegedly nen-~ 
racial criteria effectively iselate and weaken the Negre, ene need 
enly ebserve the de facte segregation ef nerthern scheel districts >» the 
limes ef which are drawn en ebstensibly men-racial bases, And, eof 
ceurse, the designatien ef the "facters ether than pepulatien" upen 
which ene heuse of the state legislature weuld be appertiened, weuld 
be by the very legislaters, in many seuthern states at least, whe have 
been elected by an electerate frem which Negrees have been excluded, 
Thus, the unrepresentative legislatures weuld be permitted te devise 


the scheme fer perpsttating their ewn unrepresentative rule, And 


ne pepular referendum — and I ask yeu te what extent the ceercive 


denial ef the vete te Negrees weuld affect their participatien in 
such an electien ? — can unde er mitigate the undemecratic nature ef such a 


| schem, 
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What ef the practical effect ef the continuation ef 
minerity rmule in state legislatures ? Fer the Negre it weuld wan 
that even where eur highest ceurt has set a standard --— “ene man 
ene vete" = the racists, the bigets, the reactienarieis, and the self~ 
interested can cennive te deny them equality, The Amrican pelitical 
precess has enly recently gegun te deal with a measure ef justice 
with the Negre, and it has been the Supreme Court which has ceurageeusly 
led the wa. Te take the unprecedented step ef ever—turning the 
Ceurt's ruling in this matter weuld in effect say te Negrees that 
where their rights are cencerned any measure te thwart them is acceptable, | 
Fer the geverning ef eur ceuntry this prepesal weuld 
mark a leap backward, and indeed weuld inevitably premete the further 
grewth ef the federal gevernment at the expense ef the states, which 
se many ef the spensers ef these prepesals prefess te abher,. In 
a natien new ever 70% urbm the preblems ef cities present the great 
challenge ef eur demestic life, Scheels, heusing, welfare, trans- 
pertatien, metrepelitan gevernment, civil rights all leem large as 
urgan preblems, and all these have getten (and I fear will centinue 
te get) shert shrift frem rural deminated state legislatures, The city 
dwellers, black and white, are entitled te the eppertumity ef dealing 
with their preblems, unfettered by am unequal share ef pewer in the 
state legislature, and unshackled by permanent unequal representation, 
Te register freely, te vete freely, te have one's vete 
henestly ceunted, and te have ene's vete equally ceunted -- these are 
the cempenents ef the right te vete, Te deprive a persen at eny one 
ef these stages is te deny him the right te vete, Therefere, we urge 


the defeat ef these vete denying prepesals, 


BY HUAC 


New York Council 
To Abolish The House Un-American Activities Committee 
150 WEST 34TH STREET. NEW YORK 1, N.Y. - PE 6-3228 


Art hee 


May 13, 1965 


Dear Friend, 


You are urged to attend a meeting of the New York Council to Abolish HUAC to 
be. held: 


Thursday, May 20, 1965 
at 7:30 P.M. 
in the Forum Room 
SHERATON—ATLANTIC HOTEL 
34th St. and Sixth Ave. 


In the past months, since the death of our chairman, Edward Crawford, last November, 
the Council has continued to function and has compiled an enviable record of accomplish- 


ments. It has: 


1) tripled the opposition to HUAC among Metropolitan New York City — 
Northern New Jersey area Congressmen over the 1963 vote at the 
time of two roll calls February 25, a record that far surpasses 
that of any other similar area and which followed a highly suc— 
cessful Washington delegation, twice the size of previous years, 


2) acheived the co-sponsorship by six N.Y. area Congressmen of the anti- 
HUAC Edwards resolution — these are six of a total of 13 through- 
out the country, 


3) mounted a campaign against HUAC's planned investigation of the Ku 
Klux Klan which, as Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. and others point 
out, -is likely to be the ocean — sage for an attack on civil 
rights groups. 


HUAC has now announced new hearings in Chicago May 25 involving persons working in 
a West-Side Chicage civil rights group. HUAC and the Senate Internal Security (Eastland) 
Subcommittee continue to be the instruments of destructive attacks on the civil rights, 
peace, and other movements expressing dissent. Recent evidence from the South reinforces 
the urgency of aholishing these committees. We must plan the continuing fight back: 


The Executive Board is pleased to present a slate of candidates to re- 
constitute the leadership of the New York Council. This slate will be 
headed by Hedi Piel for chairman of the Council. Mrs. Piel is the Demo- . 
cratic Party Assembly District Leader, Fifth Assembly District, North on 
Manhattan's West side. She led the New York Council's delegation to Wash- 
ington last year. She waSf#sponsible for the 1964 anti-HUAC resolution 
which she pressed through the Executive Committee of the N.Y. County Demo=- 
cratic Committee (Tammany Hall) of which she is a member. 


You can help win the fight against HUAC and SISS and preserve the right to dis~ 
sent in these times when it is so important for all Americans. Please plan to attend 


air=enmetess ss 
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this important meeting. 
Sincere?y s wil 


William Ae Price 
Executive Secretary 
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Statement to the Press — 
by Jeremiah Stamler, M.D. 
May 24, 1965 

Since receiving a subpoena to appear before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, I have deliberated very carefully on the proper course 
to defend my scientific work, my integrity and my rights. I have retained 
counsel, Albert E. Jenner, Jr. and Thomas P. Sullivan of Raymond, Mayer, 
Jenner & Block, of Chicago, and William M, Kunstler and Arthur Kinoy of 
Kunstler, Kunstler and Kinoy, of New York City. 

Based on careful evaluation, I have come to the conclusion --_ 
confirmed and supported by counsel -- that there exist serious questions — 
of interest and importance to all Americans concerning the constitutional . 
validity of the Committee on Un-American Activities procedures. The ap- 
propriate forum for the resolution of these naples is the courts of the 
United States. Accordingly, my counsel have instituted an appropriate | 
civil action in the federal court here in Chicago to obtain a prompt judicial 
resolution of the constitutional validity of this Committee. 

| The full legal and constitutional basis for this suit is set forth 

in detail in the attached legal complaint. This matter is now in the hands 
of the court, and will undoubtedly go forward in accordance with due process. 
hy appearance before the Committee hearings will -- on advice of counsel. -- — 
be in conformity with this civil action, testing the constitutional authority 
of this Committee to proceed. , 2 

I take this serious and important legal step -- on advice of counsel -- 
in the belief that as a professional man, scientist and public servant I have 
special responsibilities to my fellow citizens. I am convinced that’ the civil 


action I have authorized my attorneys to institute is the most appropriate and 


dignified way to fulfill my responsibilities under the circumstances -- to 
professional work and colleagues, to friends and family, to the defense of 
my reputation, to these United States, our laws, law-making and judicial 
bodies, our Constitution, and above all to fellow citizens in Chicago and 
elsewhere. 

I trust this action will not be misconstrued or distorted. I re- 
gerd it as an assumption of a difficult social responsibility, not an evasion. 
This I regard as in keeping with my unswerving loyalty, allegiance and devotion 
to my country and its people, whom I have strived to serve with dedication 
throughout my adult life , as I have strived to serve all humanity. 

Having responded to the action of the Committee in the most 
principled, honorable and dignified manner I know how, the desire and purpose 
uppermost in my mind is to continue our research group's long-term investiga- 
tive work on the causes and prevention of heart attacks and strokes, and to 
continue the fine program of chronic disease control being pursued by our . 
Division of Adult Health and Aging at the Chicago Board of Health. As I have 
heretofore stated, "I know no better way to serve out city, our nation and its 
people than to strive for the conquest of disease and the achievement of better 
health, and it is in this endeavor that I have attempted to express my personal 
dedication to a constructive life of social responsibility and service to the 
- American people and all humanity." 

For years I have had hanging in my office and home a fine portrait of 
Albert Einstein, inscribed with a eebat ibe from him that magnificently ex- 
presses the humanism that has been the essence of my social outlook since I 


gained maturity. I stand on that high ground. 


"Man is here for the sake of other men -- above all, 
for those upon whose smile and well-being our own 
happiness depends, and also for the countless unknown 
souls with whose fate we are connected by a bond of 
sympathy. Many times a day I realize how much my 

own outer and inner life is built upon the labors of 
my fellow-men, both living and dead, and how earnest- 
ly I must exert myself in order to give in return 

as much as I have received." 


Albert Einstein 


Statement to Fellow Scientists 
and Physicians 
by Jeremiah Stamler, M.D. 


May 24, 1965 


Since receiving a subpoena to appear before the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, I have deliberated very carefully on the proper course 
to defend my scientific work, my integrity and my rights. I have retained 
counsel, Albert E. Jenner, Jr. and Thomas P. Sullivan of Raymond, Mayer, 
Jenner & Block, of Chicago, and William M. Kunstler and Arthur Kinoy of 
Kunstler, Kunstler and Kinoy, of New York City. 

Based on careful evaluation, I have come to the conclusion -- con- 
firmed and supported by counsel -- that there exist serious questions of 
interest and importance to all Americans concerning the constitutional 
validity of the Colima ttee on Un-American Activities procedures. The ap- 
propriate forum for the resolution of these matters is the courts of. the 
United States. Accordingly » my counsel have instituted an appropriate 
civil action in the federal court here in Chicago to obtain a prompt : 
judicial resolution of the constitutional validity of this Committee. 

The full legal and constitutional basis for this suit is set forth. 
in detail in the attached legal complaint. This matter is now in the hands- 
of the court, and will undoubtedly go forward in accordance with due process. 
My appearance before the Committee hearings will -- on advice. of counsel -- 
be in conformity with this civil action, testing the constitutional authority 
of this Committee to proceed. | 

I take this serious and important ewe step -- on advice. of counsel -- 
in the belief that as a professional man, scientist and public servant I 
have special responsibilities to my fellow citizens. I am convinced that 
the civil action I have authorized my attorneys to institute is the most ap- 
propriate and dignified way to fulfill my responsibilities under the circum- 
stances -- to professional work and colleagues, to friends and femily, to the 
defense of my reputation, to these United States, our laws, law-making and 
judicial bodies, our Constitution, and above all to fellow citizens in Chicago 


and elsewhere. 


I em fully aw are of the basic issues involved here. They concern first 
of ell the fate of the elementary rights and freedoms of Americans, won in the 
War of Independence, codified in the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, and 
reinforced by the amendments following the Civil War: religious freedom, freedom 
of conscience, speech, petition, assembly, association, the rights of due process 
and absolute protection against bills of attainder (i.e. legislative punishment). 

I am profoundly convinced that the Committee on Un-American Activities and 
its operations violate these fundamental guarantees of liberty. I have arrived 


at this conclusion based on a study of the Committee and its record, made avail- 


able by legal counsel. This included a review of the debate in the House of 
Representatives on February 25, 1965, concerning the Committee (Congressional 


Record Vol. 111, No. 37, p. 3561), and an examination of relevant Supreme Court 


- opinions. 


To be named or subpoensed by this Committee is to be indicted. To be 


called before its hearings is -- for all but its few chosen friendly witnesses -- 
to be put on trial without a fair and reasonable opportunity to be heard. This 


is an indictment and a trial proceeding contrary to all established judicial order 


and rule. Witnesses presented by the Committee cannot be cross-examined by counsel 
in open court. Allegations presented as facts cannot be put to any test of validity. 
No witnesses may be brought before the public sessions of the Committee to testify 
in behalf of accused. 

This is no dispassionate fact-finding legislative body with a true legisla- 
tive purpose -- as evidenced by the fact that its two decades of work, and expendi- 
ture of millions of dollars (it is one of the most expensive House Committees ) has 
produced only three legislative bills approved by the Congress. Rather, it is a 
Classical star chamber proceeding, an inquisition in every sense of the word. It 


is in full violation of the Constitution of the United States. 


The Committee's violations of legality are an inevitable by-product of the 
false premises it promulgates as its point of departure. As a working scientist, | 
I learned early that false initial assumptions inevitiiiie lead to false conclusions 
and erroneous proposals. Thus, as long as the false notion persisted -- prior to 
Galileo, Kepler and Copernicus -- that the sun rotated around the earth, there 
could be no real science of astronomy. As long as the belief held on -- prior to 
Harvey -- that the blood surged to and fro, and did not circulate, there could be no 
real science of physiology or medicine. As long as the superstition held sway that 
persons with mental illness were possessed by devils, there could be no scientific 
psychiatry. And in my own field of research on atherosclerosis, there could be no 
substantial progress until the false premise had been dispelled that this was not 

a disease but rather an aspect of normal aging. 

The Committee on Un-American Activities -- I am deeply convinced -- is in 
profound error precisely because it proceeds throughout on the basis of totally 
erroneous premises. Its fund ament al false assumption is that it has the right 
and ability to define Americanism, and to fix its criteria for Un-Americanism -- 
end on the basis of these arbitrary self-selected standards ferret out "Un-Americans”. 
In these regards, its axioms are akin to those of the witch hunters of the 17th 
century, and its procedures parallel the witch hunters’ methods of ordeal by fire 
or water. Historical experience with ingquisitions -- recent and not so recent,in 
this country and abroad -- has demonstrated in abundant and grim detail how dangerous 
it is for a people to be saddled with these false premises. 

As already emphasized, the adoption or imposition of false premises and 
hardened dogmas in science has a grossly debilitating effect. It is a truism that 
the forward advance of science -- including biomedical science -- in its dic einils 
expanding effort to master nature for the benefit of mankind, requires a healthy 


free intellectual climate, a true open market place -- national and international -- 


for the exchange and flow of ideas. Repressive political interference in science 
; can have only one effect -- to stifle and hold back the acquisition of vital know- 
ledge » to do great harm to research programs th at have the potential to bring great 
benefit to all Americans and all humanity. This threat is very real and concrete 
in the present instance. 
This problem transcends the work and welfare of any single individual, 
including myself. It relates in a most fundamental way to the methods and ap- 


proaches we take as a people to the complex ‘problems presently confronting our 


nation and the world. As Americans, we have the good fortune to live in a New 

World of tremendous accomplishment , where broad sections of the population enjoy 
great economic and social blessings. In terms of health for exemple -- my field 
of specialization -- the age-old scourges of femine end pestilence have been all 
but vanquished. As a result, 25 years have been added to life expectancy of | 
Americans in the twentieth century alone, and @ newborn baby today can expect to 
live to age 70 instead of age 45, as in 1900. 


But difficult problems remain, scme old, some new. In the field of health 


they encompass such complex challenges as the cardiovascular diseases -- first and 
foremost, hardening of the arteries and high blood pressure and their complications 
(e.g. heart attacks and strokes). These alone are responsible for a majority of 
deaths in our country, a total of over one million estimated for the current year. 
Then there are such huge and challenging problems as cancer, diabetes » automobile 


accidents, and air pollution, to name but a few in the health field alone. 


Going beyond this area, there are matters impressing themselves upon us 
day-after-day in the newspapers: civil rights, poverty, crime, the population 
boon, our relations with other nations (including commnist countries),war and the 


very survival of our human species. 


One thing is clear: these complex problems can be tackled and solved only 
by a free people soberly utilizing every intellectual resource of rationslia, ob- 
Jectivity, probing and analysis in the process of evaluation and decision ation. 
The scientific method is needed -- within the general framework of a dedicated 
humanism devoted to the well-being of mankind, in our country and throughout the 
world, | 

The approaches of the Committee on Un-American Activities -- based on false 


premises, arbitrary criteria, preformed judgments and repression of rationality 


and intellect -- preclude the systematic application of intelligence to the pehution | 
of the complex problems of the modern world. Therein lies perhaps its greatest 
danger. Therein lies the necessity to resist its stifling influence. 

These then are the considerations of conscience basic to our civil suit test- 
ing the constitutionality of the Committee on Un-American Activities. I trust this 
action will not be misconstrued or distorted. I regard it as an assumption of a 
difficult social responsibility, not an evasion. This I regard as in keeping with 
my unswerving loyalty, allegiance and devotion to my country and its people, whom 


I have strived to serve with dedication throughout my adult life, as I have strived 


to serve all humanity. 

Having responded to the. action of the Committee in the most principled, 
honorable. and dignified manner I know how, the desire and purpose uppermost in my 
mind is to continue our research group's long-term investigative work on the 


causes and prevention of heart attacks and strokes > and to continue the fine pro- 


gram of chronic disease control being pursued by our Division of Adult Health and 
Aging at the Chicago Board of Health. As I have heretofore stated, “I know no 
better way to serve our city, our nation and its people then to strive for the 
conquest of disease and the achievement of better health, and it is in this en- 
deavor that I have attempted to express my personal dedication te.a constructive. 
life of social responsibility and service to the American people and all humanity." 
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For years I have had hanging in my office and home a fine portrait of 


Alvert Einstein, inscribed with a quotation from him that magnificently ex- 
presses the humanism that has been the essence of my social outlook since I 
gained maturity. I stand on that high ground. 


"Man is here for the sake of Other men -- above all, 
for those upon whose smile and well-being our own 
happiness depends, and also for the countless unknown 
souls with whose fate we are connected by a bond of 
sympathy. Many times a day I realize how much my 

own outer and inner life is built upon the labors of 
my fellow-men, both living and dead, and how earnest- 
ly I must exert myself in order to give in return as 
much as I have received." 


Albert Einstein 


IN THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 
FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS 
EASTERN DIVISION 


JEREMIAH STAMLER, M.D. and 
YOLANDA F. HALL, 


Plaintiffs, 

vs. No. 
HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS, HON. JOHN 
M. ASHBROOK, HON. DEL CLAWSON, 
HON. JOE R. POOL, HON. CHARLES L. 
WELTNER, HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK, 
HON. RICHARD H. ICHARD, HON. 
GEORGE F. SENNER, JR., and HON. 
JOHN H. BUCHANAN, JR., individually 
and as Chairman and Members of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
of the United States House of 
Representatives, 


Defendants. 
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COMPLAINT 


Plaintiffs Jeremiah Stamler, M.D. and Yolanda F. Hall submit the 
following complaint against defendents Hon. Edwin E. Willis, Chairman, and 
Hon. John M,. Ashbrook, Hon. Del Clawson, Hon. Joe R. Pool, Hon. Charles L. 
Weltner, Hon. William M. Tuck, Hon. Richard H. Ichard, Hon. George F. 


Senner, Jr., and Hon. John H. Buchanan, Jr., Members, of the Committee on 


Un-American Activities of the United States House of Representatives: 


1. Plaintiff Jeremiah Stemler, M.D. is a citizen of the State of 


Illinois and of the United States. He has been licensed to practice medicine 
since 19%8. He is and has been for some years the Executive Director of the 
Chicago Health Research Foundation and the Western Hemisphere Editor of the 
"Journal of Atherosclerosis Research." He is a member and past and present 
officer of many professional and scientific societies. He is the author of 


several scientific books and numerous scientific articles on the subject of 


diseases of the heart and blood vessels. He is and has been the recipient of 
meny long-term research grants for local and national scientific studies, from 
the National Institutes of Health and the United States Public Health Service, 


the American Heart Association, the Chicago Heart Association, and other 


granting agencies. On May 21, 1965 he received the Albert Lasker Award in 
Medical Journalism from the Albert end Mery Lasker Medical Foundation, for a 
his co-authorship of a series of articles dealing with the prevention of heart | 

attacks. He is and has been for some years the Director of the Division of 

Adult Health and Aging, and the Director of the Heart basbiee Control Progran, | 
both of the Chicago Board of Health, Chicago, Illinois. He sues individually 
a on behalf of all other citizens similarly situated. 

2. Plaintiff Yolanda F. Hall is a citizen of the State of Illinois 
and of the United States. She holds a Master of Science déares ewerded by the 
Department of Home Economics of the Illinois Institute of Technology. She is 
and has been for some years a Research Nutritionist for the Heart Disease 
Control Program of the Chicago Board of Health and for the Chicago Health Re- 
search Foundation. She sues individually and on behalf of all other citizens 
similarly situated, 

3. Defendant Hon. Edwin E. Willis is a citizen of the State of 
Louisiana. He is made a party individually and as Chairman of the Committee 


on Un-American Activities of the House of Representatives of the United States 


House of Representatives (hereafter "House Un-American Activities Committee" ). 
Defendants Hon. Joe R. Pool, a citizen of the State of Texas, Hon. Charles L. 
Weltner, a citizen of the State of Georgia, Hon. John M. Ashbrook, a citizen 


of the State of Ohio, Hon. Del Clawson, a citizen of the State of California, 
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Hon. William M. Tuck, a citizen of the State of Virginia, Hon. Richard H. 
Ichard, a citizen of the State of Missouri, Hon. George F. Senner, Jr., & 
citizen of the State of Arizona, and Hon. John H. Buchanan, Jr., a citizen of 
the State of Alabama, are made parties individually and as members of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee. 

a 4, The jurisdiction of the Court arises under 28 U.S.C. gg 1331, 
1332, 1343 (3) and (4), 2201, 2202, 2282, 2284; 42 U.S.C. § 1983; and under 
the Constitution of the United States and in particular under Article I, 
Section 9, Clause 3, Article III, and the First, Fifth, Ninth, Tenth, and 
Fourteenth Amendments thereto. 

2. The emount in controversy, exclusive of interest and costs, 
exceeds $10,000. 

6. Defendants and each of them, acting in concert and under the 
color of an unconstitutional Act of Congress and Resolution of the House of - 
Representatives of the Congress of the United States, set forth below, together | 
with other persons acting under the color of laws » whose identies are repenatiy 
unknown to plaintiffs, have undertaken and endeavored to subject plaintiffs and 
others similarly situated to the deprivation of rights » privileges and immunities 
secured to them by the Constitution and laws of the United States. 

7. Pursuant to the aforesaid undertaking and endeavor, defendants 
have caused to be issued and served upon Plaintiffs certain subpoenas @ odie 
of which are attached hereto as Exhibits 1 and 2, which direct plaintiffs, and 


each of them, to appear before the House Un-American Activities Committee, or 


a duly appointed subcommittee thereof, to be convened in Chicago, Illinois, on 


May 25, 1965, at 10:30 A.M. 


8. Defendants have taken the aforesaid action under and pursuant 
to the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1964, 60 Stat. 812, 828 (U.S. Code 
Congressional Service, 1946, p. 793), which embodies Rule XI of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives of the United States establishing the charter 
of the House Un-American Activities Committee. Rule XI of said Act provides 
in pertinent part: 

"Te Committee on Un-American Activities, as a whole or 

by subcommittee, is authorized to make from time to time in- 

vestigations of (1) the extent, character, and objects of un- 

American propaganda activities in the United States, (2) the 

diffusion within the United States of subversive and un-American 

propaganda that is instigated from foreign countries or of a 

domestic origin and attacks the principle of the form of govern- 

ment as guaranteed by our Constitution, and (3) all other questions 
in relation thereto that would aid Congress in any necessary re- 
medial legislation." 

9. Rule XI of said Act is illegal and void as applied to plaintiffs, 
and as utilized by defendants end their predecessors in the past, in that it 
violates the Constitution of the Urited States and in particular the First, 
Fifth, Ninth and Tenth Amendments thereto » for the following reasons, among 
others: 

(a) Rule XI violates the First and Fifth Amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States because it is unduly vague, uncertain and 
broad. Its overbroad sweep inhibits and deters the exercise by citizens of 
| the United States of the rights of freedom of speech, press, assembly, privacy, 
to remain Silent, and of association, in violation of the First Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. The dragnet sweep of the provisions 


of Rule XI of said act violates the command of the First Amendment that 


A. 


Congress shall make no lew abridging the freedom of speech or of the press, 
or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the Govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances. | 

; (b) It appears from both the origin of Rule XI, and the set- 
ting within which the Committee has in the past operated pursuant to its 
charter P that Rule XI purports to establish a general authority in the House 
Un-American Activities Committee publicly to expose the private affairs of 
individuals without justification in terms of the legitimate investigative — 
functions of the Congress, all in violation of the Consitution of the United 
States, and beyond and in excess of any powers granted to the Congress by the 
Constitutign of the United States. 

(c) Rule XI has authorized the creation of a governmental 
mechanism with the sole purpose and objective of forcing public disclosure of 
beliefs, opinions, expressions and associations of private citizens which may 
be unorthodox or unpopul er » resulting in public stigma,. scorn and obloquy;, 
United States. | | | 

(a) Rule XI purports to authorize such a sweeping, unlimited 
and all-inclusive veguleaty examination of witnesses in the constitutionally 
protected areas of speech, press, petition and assembly, that it violates the 
procedural requirements of the Due Process Clause of the Fifth Amendment to 
the United States Constitution. 

(e) The delegation of authority by Congress to the House Un- 
American Agtivities Committee contained in Rule XI is so vague, ambiguous and 


uncertain that it cannot support or authorize investigations by the House Un- 


American Activities Committee which affect or deter the citizens of the United 


States in the exercise of their rights of freedom of speech, press, petition and 
assembly, as guerenteed by the First Amendment to the federal constitution. 

(f) Rule XI purports to sanction a usurpation of the functions 
of the executive and judicial branches of the national government, in violation 
of the principle of separation of powers which underlies the Constitution of 
the United States. 

(g) Rule XI of said Act violates the prohibition against 
Bills of Attainder set forth in Article I, Section 9, Clause 1 of the Con- 
stitution in that it authorizes and provides for legislative punishment. 

(h) Rule XI violates Article III of the Constitution in that 
it sanctions and authorizes the imposition of punishment for the exercise 
of rights otherwise guaranteed by the First Amendment. 

10. (a) Under color of said Act and Rule, defendants have caused 
said subpoenas to be issued to plaintiffs (Exhibits 1 and 2) commanding them to 
appear before the said Committee at a public hearing on May 25, 1965, for the 
purpose of embarrassing, harassing and intimidating plaintiffs and to deter 
plaintiffs from the exercise of their rights, privileges and immunities as 
citizens of the United States, and in particular their rights to freedom of 
belief, speech, press, assembly and association guaranteed by the First Amend- 
ment . | 
(b)- For several years, plaintiff Yolanda Hall has been active 
in Chicago, Illinois, and especially in the area known as Austin, both privately 
and in conjunction with various civic organizations, in efforts to secure for 
Negro citizens the rights venbdateda tec them by the federal Constitution. | 
Plaintiffs allege upon information and belief that certain persons, some of 
whom are named in the exhibits attached hereto, and some of whose names and 
identities are unknown to plaintiffs, have induced defendants to issue sub- 
poenaes to plaintiffs, not for any authorized or legitimate legislative purpose 


or investigation, but solely in order to punish, embarrass and harass 


pie 


her for said activities, and in order to punish, embarrass and harass plaintiff 
Stamler, who hired plaintiff Hall and who is her immediate superior, and to in- 
timidate and deter plaintiff Hall and others who have carried on such activities, 
both in Chicago and elsewhere in the United States, from carrying on those 
activities in the future. 
ae ll. There has been no specification or information given to plaintiffs, 
and none is contained in the subpoenaes att ached as Exhibits 1 and ai aa ite the ; 
purposes or scope of the hearings to be held before defendants on May 25, 1965, 
or as to the matters which defendants intend or desire to investigate. There- 
fore, if and when plaintiffs are interrogated by defendants, plaintiffs will be 
unable to determine (1) whether the investigation is relevant or germane - any 
authorized or legitimate legislative function, or (ii) issues of relevancy and 
materiality, or (i111) whether there is so compelling a need for plaintiffs to 
reply to defendants’ questions that infringement of plaintiffs’ constitutional 
rights is justified. Plaintiffs will therefore be unable to exercise intelli- 
gently and effectively the rights guaranteed to plaintiffs by the Constitution 
of the United States. 

12. (a) The purported subpoenaes issued to the plaintiffs, and the 


hearings to be convened by the House Un-American Activities Committee on May 25, 


1965 at Chicago, Illinois, are illegal and void in that defendants have violated 
the Rules of Procedure of the Committee, and in particular Rule 26(m) and Rule 


XVI thereof, which provide as follows: 


"(m) If the committee determines that evidence or 
testimony at an investigative hearing may tend to defame, degrade, 


or incriminate any person, it shall— 


(1) receive such evidence or testimony in executive 
_ session;" A 
"aryl. No Member of the Committee or staff shall make public 
the name of any witness subpenaed before the Committee or Sub- 
committee prior to the date of his appearance.” 


-{- 


(>) In violation of Rule 26(m), said subpoenaes are returnable 
at a place which is open to the general public. 

(c) In violation of Rule XVI, the names of plaintiffs and other 
persons subpoenaed to appear before the House Un-American Activities Committee on 
May 25, 1965, have been released by defendants, their agents, employees or 
attorneys, or persons acting in concert with them, to certain public news media, 
including newspapers in and around Chicago, Illinois, resulting in the publica- 
tion of plaintiffs' names, and photographs of plaintiff Stamler, in newspapers 
in and around Cook County, Illinois, representative samples of which are. at- 
tached hereto as Exhibits 3 et seq. This publicity has resulted in great harm 
to plaintiffs and their families in their professional and private lives, and 
to their professional and private reputations. 

13. The extensive publicity which has been given to the activities 
of the House Un-American Activities Committee, and especially the adverse 
publicity and public scorn which has been visited upon those who have resisted, 
opposed, failed to cooperate with, or questioned the motives or procedures of 
the House Un-American Activities Committee, have caused many citizens of the 
United States, including plaintiffs, to fear being subpoenaed by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, and in order to avoid the risk of being sub- 
poensed, to forego the exercise of their right of freedom of speech, press, as- 
sembly, petition, end other rights and privileges guaranteed to all citizens 
by the First Amendment to the federal Constitution. Unless this Court restrains 
defendants as requested herein, (i) defendants, their successors and agents will 
continue to harass, intimidate and defame citizens, including plaintiffs, and 
(411i) citizens, including plaintiffs, will become more and more fearful of risking 
the displeasure of or being subpoenaed by the House Un-American Activities 


Committee, and (iii) with the resulting chilling and deterent effect upon the 


i Ve 


valuable constitutional rights of all citizens, and the loss to society of the 
benefits of fearless and unfettered expression of ideas and beliefs.. 

14. The hearings to be held at Chicago, Illinois beginning on May 
25, 1965 are not intended to and in fact will not advance any legitimate legisla- 
tive purpose or investigation. The purpose, intention and effect of the efforts 
of defendants to enforce this Act and Rule is to deter, intimidate, hinder and 
prevent plaintiffs and persons similarly situated in Illinois and throughout 
the nation from exercising the constitutional rights to freedom of belief, 
speech, press, privecy and association guaranteed to them by the First Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, to hold up to public obloquy 
and scorn ell those who resist or refuse to cooperate with defendants or who 
question defendants’ motives or the propriety of defendants’ precedures, and 
to embarrass » Punish and deter persons whose political, economic, philosophical 
and other views, ideas and beliefs do not coincide with defendants, and to 
embarrass, punish and deter persons who have actively attempted to secure equal 
rights for Negro citizens and other minority groups in the United States. Un- 
less this Court restrains the operation and enforcement of said Rule, plaintiffs 
and all persons similerly situated will risk and suffer irreparable and immediate 


loss or substantial impairment of fundamental rights as a result of the chilling 
effect of the enforcement and operation of this Act and Rule upon the exercise of 
First Amendment rights. a 

15. Defendants have in the past caused and they threaten to continue 

in the future to cause the utilization of federal criminal statutes, in particular 
2U.S.C. §@ 192, to compel citizens to disclose publicly their beliefs, opinions ; 
expressions and associations, and to bring adverse publicity and public derision 
to those who fail or refuse to cooperate with defendants, all in violation of 


the Constitution of the United States and in particular the First and Fifth 


Amendments thereto. 
on 9- 


“26. (a) Plaintiffs fear that if they appear before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee pursuant to said subpoenaes, and decline to respond 
to defendants' questions for the reasons stated herein, they will be subjected 
to prosecution for criminal contempt with resulting adverse publicity, public 
sbloguy, and injury to plaintiffs and their families in their professional and 
private lives. 

(>) Plaintiffs fear that if they appear before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee pursuant to said subpoenaes, they will be unable 
to intelligently and effectively protect their constitutional rights, because 
theyswill be unable to determine whether defendants' inquiries are germane and 
material to the legitimate legislative purposes, if any, of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, or impinge upon plaintiffs' constitutional rights, 
and plaintiffs will therefore subject themselves to multiple, lengthy and costly 
criminal contempt proceedings, all of which will result in irreparable harm to 
plaintiffs and their families, both financially and in their professional and 
private reputations. 

_t7. Furthermore, unless the enforcement and operation of said Act 
and Rule is restrained by this Court, immediate and irreparable injury and harm 
may be done to plaintiffs and to the entire nation in that the effect of the en- 
forcement of the aforesaid subpoenaes against plaintiffs will be to interfere | 
with, injure, undermine and destroy invaluable medical research programs in the 
area of the prevention of heart disease presently under the control and direction 
of plaintiff Stamler, who is assisted by plaintiff Hall. 


18, No previous application for this relief has been made. 


WHEREFORE, plaintiffs pray: 
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. 1. That pursuant to 28 U.S.C. gg 2262 and 2284, a three-judge 
court be immediately convened to hear and determine this proceeding. 
2. That a permanent injunction issue: 

(a) Restraining defendants and each of them, their agents, 
employees and attorneys, and all others acting in concert with them, and their 
successors, from the enforcement , operation or execution in any way whatever 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 60 Stat. 817, 828, insofar as 
that Act incorporates Rule XI of the Rules of the House of Representatives 
establishing the Committee on Un-American Activities of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. | 

tag. itt (b) Restraining defendants and each of them, their agents, | 
employees and attorneys , and all others acting in concert with them, and their 
successors, from impeding, intimidating, hindering and preventing plaintiffs 
from exercising the rights, privileges and immnities guaranteed to them by 
the Constitution and laws of the United States. 

_ (c) + Restraining defendants and each of them, their agents, 
employees, and attorneys, and all others acting in concert with them, and 
their successors, from attempting to issue subposnses, hold hearings or take 
any action whatscever under the purported authority of the Legislative Re- 
orgenizetion Act of 1946, 60 Stat. 817, 828, or House Rule XI of the Rules of 
the United States House of Representatives. i 

ae 36 That this Court enter a judgment declaring that the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946, 60 Stat. 817, 828, insofar as it incorporates 
Rule XI of the Rules of the House of Representatives establishing the Committee 
on Un-American Activities of the House of Representatives, violates the Con- 


stitution of the United States and is therefore void and of no effect. 


4, That this Court declare the hearings to be convened by defendants 
on May 25, 1965 at Chicago, Illinois are illegal and void. 


5. That this Court enter a judgment declaring that the subpoenaes 


served on plaintiffs (Exhibits 1 and 2) are void, and that plaintiffs need 
not comply with those subpoenaes. 

re Pending the hearing and determination of this action, this Court. 
enter an interlocutory injunction restraining defendents and each of them, their 
agents, employees and attorneys, and all others acting in concert with then, 
and their successors, from (i) convening or proceeding with the hearings 
bilpauind to begin on May 25, 1965 at Chicago, Illinois, (ii) from proceeding : 
upon or enforcing in any way the subpoenaes issued to and served upon plaintiffs 
(Exhibits 1 and 2), including any proceeding to enforce those subpoenaes pursuant to the 
criminal provisions of Title 2 U.S.C. Section 192, and (iii) from seeking or re- 


ceiving in any hearings of the House Un-American Activities Committee, wherever 


held, any evidence or testimony concerning plaintiffs or their immediate families; 


. and 


7. They be given all other relief as the Court may deem appropriate. 


Albert E. Jenner, Jr. 


| Thomas P. Sullivan 
Of Counsel: 
Raymond, Mayer, Jenner & 
“Block | 
135 S. LaSalle Lael F., Johnson 
Chicago, Illinois 


Arthur Kinoy 
William M. Kunstler 
Kunstler, Kunstler & Kinoy 
511 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 


STATE OF ILLINOIS  ) 
). &8. 
COUNTY OF COOK ) 


AFFIDAVIT 


Jeremiah Stemler on oath states that the matters stated in this 
Complaint are true, except those matters alleged therein to be made upon 


information and belief, which matters he is informed and believes are true. 


Jeremiah Stamler 


Signed and sworn to before 


me May __-» 1965. 


Notary Public 
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KUNSTLER KUNSTLER & KINOY 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 
Si) FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 


WILLIAM M. KUNSTLER MURRAY HILL 2-6317 


MICHAEL J. KUNSTLER 
ARTHUR KINOY 


June 1, 1965 


MEMORANDUM 


We are enclosing for your information a copy of a 


CABLE ADDRESS 
*"KANDKLEX”’ 


complaint which has been filed in Federal District Court in 

Chicago, challenging the constitutionality, power and authority 
of the House Committee on Un-American Activities. The complaint 
has been filed by Dr. Jeremiah Stamler, one of the most eminent 


American scientists in the area of heart disease research. 


The 


Illinois attorneys are headed by Mr. Albert E, Jenner,Jr., former 
President of the Illinois Bar Association and one of the chief 
executive counsel for the Warren Commission. We are associated 


with Mr. Jenner of counsel in the action. 


+ federal judge has refused to convene a three- 


judge court a 


We are also enclosing for your information a copy 
Dr. Stamler's statements indicating his reasons for having 


the case is now on appeal to the Court of Appeals. 


of 


brought this law suit, as well as a copy of Mr. Jenner's state- 


ment before the Committee, 


ere ee ae 
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REAL ESTATE CONFIDENTIAL © dy Daniel M. Friedenberg 
on ) (Reprinted by permission fron 
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The most striking fact about New York in the last decade is the realty boom. 
Wherever one goes-<-in the heart of old Manhattan or the farther outskirts of the 
Bronx and Staten Island--construction is seen. Craters yawn in what were pleasant 
meadows, metallic booms and tiers of steel loom against the sky; overhead bridges 
span entire sidewalks with scaffolding and the pressure hammer constantly gnaws at. 
the vitals of the pavement. It would seem that nothing is spared inthis massive 


-@emolition and rebuilding. Old trees and young buildings enter the same insatiable 


maw; for neither leafy elms nor elegant Park Avenue structures can withstand the 


path of progress as conceived by builders. 


It. must bewilder the senses of the spectator » this awesome chopping down and 
regurgitation of concrete and steel. Why are stately edifices barely thirty years 
old uprooted for squat ribbon-windowed office structures? Why are new massive apart- 
ment. houses. crowded jowl to jowl, blocking out air and light, when even the atro- 
phied. organs of the city dweller still feel joy at a shaft of sunshine? And, most 
of all, where do the tenants come from to fill the wave on wave of new apartments 
and office buildings?. With rents frozen at approximately $20-30 in the older houses, 


while the new apartments charge an average closer to $60 per room for lower ceilings 


and cheap partitions; with older .commercial space renting at an average of about $3 
per square foot while the newer office buildings — almost double--what ‘is behina 


this boom? 


The author .of this article oh eee de a <i the saueeie ‘puilding frenzy 
from its inception... He has watched its legitimate start, when the city woke from a 
depression lethargy and, war immobility » to_erect new housing for the generation of 
war brides and. new offices equipped with air-conditioning , acoustical ceilings and 
fluorescent: lighting. He has. seen the maturity of the boom, as shifts in racial 
population have altered the residential character of whole boroughs and the needs of 
expanding business have. integrated many out -of-town companies into the financial web 
of the metropolis. And he has now begun to observe a repetition of the overbuilding 
of the 1920s in which, like fabled Midas whose touch turned css to gold, the 
eity will throttle itself. | 


) Fo: understand why the builders have had such a ‘field day 3 in New York City and 
continue. to build without reference. to actual space néeds, skyrocketing land values 
and ever higher construction. costs, the economic background must be examined. 
Building is a favored. industry, comparable in some respects to eil drilling from the 
point of view of accelerated depreciation, and stock market speculation in so far as 
capital gains are concerned. The tax structure is deliberately keyed to subsidize 
the rich and acquisitive, who then find themselves compelled by the very logic of 
this favoritism to expand and expand again without reference to the market needs ; 
and let: the devil take the hindmost! : / a: | 


| The factors that. stand behind ey favoritism can be simply enumerated: land 
appreciation,. the leasehold. device, tax-free accelerated depreciation, new complex 
methods of financing, the development. of the syndicate, Juggling of space measurement, 
"escalation" clauses and,maintenance charges, and the use of capital gains. This 
study will concern itself primarily with private enterprise and not public housing 
nor’ the very genuine efforts of organizations like the United Housing Corporation, 


the non-profit group run by Abraham Kazan » whose efforts have accomplished more in . 


building decent apartments for the middle class in New York City than all the specu- 
lative builders put together. 


a 


LAND--It is undoubtedly true that. many of the old American fortunes origi- 
nated in land speculation. The Astors, Goelets, Rhinelanders and Schermerhorns 
profited by the tremendous expansion of New York City in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century. A possibly apocryphal story illustrates the technique. John Jacob 
Astor offered to sell a Wall Street lot for $8,000 in 1810. | A buyer, surprised at 


the low price, promptly appeared. 


"Yes, you are astonished," Astor was reported to have ‘said. "But see what I 
intend to do with the eight thousand dollars. That Wall Street lot, it is true, 
‘will be worth twelve thousand dollars in a few years. But I shall take the eight © 
thousand dollars and buy eighty lots above Canal Street and by the time your one lot 
is worth twelve thousand dollars, my Tey, lots will be worth eighty thousand «6 


dollars.’ 


In our time, however, the big money in real estate rarely enters land speeu- 
lation. The leisurely approach, waiting five to ten years for land appreciation ° 
does not fit the tempo of modern life. Only the very rich, mindful neither of tem- 
porary losses nor income taxes, can afford this outlook. The government has taken 
the position that since buildings age, a certain part of their cost may be allowed 
as a tax-free deduction each year. This is known as depreciation. But the ‘tax - 
authorities refuse to allow depreciation on land itself, following the sound theory 
that land cannot wear out. As a result, investment in land for the sake of future 
appreciation is limited either to very small endeavors or to the extremely powerful 
who think in terms of generations rather | ‘than of their annual tax return. 


Certain old estates still follow this approach: the Astors and Goelets are 
stili with us. The Astor Estate, for example, anticipated the development of Park 
Avenue as a financial commmity and purchased several large plots “between 46th and 
59th Streets in the 1940s. The Aramco Building, constructed by ‘the Uris Brothers as 
the first large postwar building, was erected on Astor land. The Goelet Estate — 
acquired the blockfront on the south side of 42nd Street between’ Lexington and Sra 
Avenues, 2n which the Galbreath interests erected the Socony Mobil Building. And, 
in a continuing process, the Astors are now investing in land to the East of Park. 
Avenue in the 50s, while the Goelet heirs have acquired a large pict directly Pacing 


the Lincoln Square project. 


No special genius is required to foresee such aevaidibhntd: The future of 
Park Avenue above Grand Central was clearly understood by most old-time investors, | 
eas is the future value of land in areas directly abutting the present midtown nexus. 
It is still possible to buy land located in proximity to Lincoln Square for about’ — 
$35 a foot, which should certainly triple in value within the decade. “But only the 
very rich can afford to make such investments, for they require enormous outlays of 
cash, rarely can be mortgaged to a significant extent and usually show a carrying 


loss. 


Sometimes, of course, land speculation does produce fabulous profits. From 
the small truck farmer whose lot on Staten Island happens to sit adjacent’ to the 
bridge now being built over the Narrows to Brooklyn, to the Bronx junk dealer whose 
yard abuts the junction of the Hutchinson River Parkway with the Cross Bronx Ex- 
pressway, we are all familiar with such luck. But there are other examples in which 
more than blind chance is involved.» In one case (the specific location and exact 
details shall remain nameless for obvious reasons), a speculator netted a cool 
million dollars in cash for six months of control. A large plot ina key part of 
Manhattan remained covered with rundown buildings for many years. ‘A’ speculator 


he 


stepped in for 


bought one part of the plot for $600,000. He held on for almost a decade and then, 
in disgust, sold at a loss of $200,000 to another speculator who suddenly appeared. 
One month later a tremendous development was announced for the entire area, which 


required the acquisition of the part of the plot in question. The man who had 
$100,000 insisted on and received a price of $1,400,000! Even the 


most charitable spirit has’ doubts. as to the background of this transaction. 


LEASING-- While: the old estates specialize in buying land and leasing it 
after an appreciation in value, it is the "new money” which concentrates on the ac- 
quisition of these leases. Men like the Uris Bros., Erwin Wolfson and the Tishmans 
have skyrocketed into multimillionaires within short years by realizing the unique 
advantages of leased land or what is called a leasehold. 


While no depreciation is allowed on land, both the leasehold rent for the 
land and the depreciation on the building itself are tax deductible when a building © 
is constructed on a leasehold. The overwhelming advantage of the leasehold (until 
1958*) was that the person leasing could depreciate or write off the entire building 
cost during the first term of the lease, usually 21 years. The government further 
allowed accelerated depreciation, meaning that the largest part of the cost could be 
written off in the early years.. Under the 200% declining balance method, for 
example, the depreciation allowance can be doubled (hence 200%) - Jf a leasehold 
runs for 21 years, the annual depreciation allowance is thus almost 5%--that is to 
say, the period of years of the leasehold divided into one hundred per cent--which 
when doubled, means that the builder receives close to 10% of his money tax-free 


each year in the early years! ee 


Nor is this all. Depreciation is allowed against the entire building cost 
whereas the builder invests at the maximum about one-third of the total cost, the 
rest being covered by a mortgage or mortgages. In effect, the builder thus receives 
an annual tax-free return of.up to 30%; since 10% is tax-free and the equity or 
actual cash investment of the builder is only one-third, the total tax-free amount 
is enlarged three times. And this is before figuring his actual profit from 


renting! 


It can readily be understood why New York City is rebuilding at such a fran- 
tic rate. The builder makes a profit "coming and going”: from the government as 
accelerated tax-free depreciation; and into his pocket as normal profit from rent 


collection. | ; , 


) The leasehold is fantastically profitable, but there is still another method 
to increase the return over and above both depreciation allowance and rent income. 
This is known as the collapsible corporation, a device only recently authorized. — 
In essence, the government allows a builder to liquidate his corporation after hold- 
ing a piece of property for three years and a day, and then taxes him only 25% on 
his capital gains. He thus escapes double taxation, first on the normal profit and 


then on dividends. 


A certain Mr. X., to take an actual example, built an apartment house in the 
East 50s several years ago. He set up a new corporation for a $60 fee. He borrowed 
what seemed 65% of the money for the job from an insurance company, but in reality 
the mortgage represented over 80% of the cost; his architect and engineer suprorted 


* The law has been changed on this point, but the problem can ‘be solved, in the 
majority of cases, by other methods too complicated to describe here. 
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the inflated estimate for otherwise they would not get his next job. Then, with 
only a 20% investment of his money, he sought and received double depreciation:on 
the completed structure, in this particular case running even higher since he broke 
the building down by what is called the “components” method and depreciated the ._ 
elevators, roof, air conditioning, ete., at a still faster rate. Just recently he 
sold the apartment at a high profit to a syndicate, liquidating his corporation in. 
order to pay a single capital gains tax. The result is that he received an annual 
tax-free return of over 30%, his investment, in effect, being returned in three 
years through the depreciation alone, above and beside the profit from rent,. and 
then sold at another high additional profit subject only to a tax of 25%! 


If the speculator can manage to build in his individual name or that.of a. 
partnership, the profits are again enhanced, since he can apply the depreciation 
against his own total income, which is usually taxed higher than the corporate level. 
Erwin Wolfson, for example, leased land from Columbia University on a short term 
lease and constructed 100 Church Street. Assuming a 5% accelerated depreciation 
factor (very conservative under the circumstances) on a $10 million construction job, 
Mr. Wolfson had a legitimate tax-free deduction averaging somewhat less than one-half 
million dollars annually to apply against his personal income tax for the next few 
years. As the principal owner of Diesel Construction Company, the largest. construc- 
tion company in New York City, and the sponsor of Grand Central City, which will be 
the largest office structure in the world (now renamed Pan Am Building for its prin- 
cipal tenant), Erwin Wolfson presumably found this deduction of use. | 


FEE BUILDING-- The classical methed of construction is to buy the land out- 
right, called the fee simple, and then build. Its disadvantage is that the builder 
has money invested in the land as well, a non-depreciable item. This is to a degree 
compensated for by the fact that mortgages tend to give more money to fee builders 
than leasehold builders, feeling their investment to be more secure with the former. 
The variations by which speculators have achieved success with this method are as 
infinite as the cunning of the human mind. Sam Rudin, an old-time builder whose de- 
velopment of Washington Square North sparked the postwar boom in Greenwich Village, 
decided to erect a mammoth office building. He bought a plot, now called 80 Pine 
Street, and projected a structure of almost 900,000 square feet. But he was unable 
to get financing, because the area was somewhat east of the financial district and 
the mortgagees had doubts as to its success. The Chase Manhattan Bank, which had 
gold him the plot, was concerned. They did not want to get back the land. Further- 
more, since the First National City Bank and the Hanover Bank had announced plans: to 
move a major part of their operations to the midtown area, the Rockefellers wanted 
80 Pine Street to reinforce their tremendous investment in the Chase Manhattan Plaza, 
only two blocks away. The upshot was that Chase Manhattan rented enough space in 


80 Pine Street to enable Mr. Rudin to acquire financing. 


Very often the builders end up working for the mortgagees. The Tishmans at 
666 Fifth Avenue and the Minskoffs at 575 Lexington Avenue--second generation build- 
ers both, whose families have been identified with midtown construction for 50 years 
--were staggering under the load of the tremendous equities involved. The Pruden- 
tiel Insurance Company, which had indicated an interest in providing mortgage money, 
obligingly bought the two buildings before they were completed.and leased them back 
to the builders. The result is that the Tishmans and Minskoffs make large sums 
operating the buildings which belong, however, to the Prudential Insurance Company. 


There is as much skullduggery behind many of these deals as in the most 


Sinister novels; and far more is at stake. One reads that gunmen can be hired to 
murder individuals for a few thousand dollars; those on the inside of realty laugh 


oh. 


at such petty antes. Several years ago, for example, a large financial institution 
was approached by a speculative builder who thought the institution might be in- 
terested in letting him develop a property which it owned. The builder asked his 

- structural engineer to draw preliminary plans for a new building. The engineer, | 
rich in his own right, was a partner in one of the largest realty syndicates. The 
next week a very important man, of the same social background as the president of 
the financial institution, arranged a meeting through which the realty syndicate got 
the job. The speculator with the original idea was left out in the cold, and it was 
not until several years later, whe. =. structural engineer fired a drat temen » that 

. the truth: came out. : 


_ Another case of the ruthlessness pervading this struggle for money is one in- 
volving a principal corner in downtown Manhattan. An investment builder was going 
to build on an inside plot when it struck him that a large insurance. company, occupy- 
ing the adjacent corner building, was in need of additional space. He reasoned that 
by combining his plot with the other, he would create a better structure and satisfy 
the growing needs of the insurance company as well. But the insurance company re- 
fused to sell, offering to lease instead. The deal was arranged. but problems arose 
because of the difficulty of mortgaging a combined fee simple and leasehold. The 
insurance company refused to sign the lease, though it kept on assuring the invést- 
ment builder it would honor its commitment. .The latter, getting deeper and deeper, 
without money end unable to arrange temporary relief because of the unsigned lease- 
hold, was eventually forced.to sell out at a loss to the insurance company, which 
then used the same plans and proceeded to erect the structure. This building, when 


fully rented, will net close to $400,000 per year in profit! 


Perhaps the most sterhidus case of banditry in the history of New York City 
real estate occurred very recently. A tremendous apartment project, occupying a 
magnificent location in the center of Manhattan's East Side, has just been completed. 
Its history is unusual. Several years ago one of the City's most prominent builders 
decided to go ahead with this project. He spent.a large sum for ti.e lead. By the 
time he sought financing the money market, in one of its perennial swings, had be- 
come very tight. No matter what the builder did, he was unable to raise money. 


Finally this builder turned in despair to that private market of vultures 
that always wheel in the financial air, looking for dying victine. Trese are the 
very rich men who for a price save propositions by investing a certain sum of money, 
taking back a large interest. , He found one such gentieman who was wiliiag to give 
aid. The terms were that the new party would lend $3 million for a-short period of 
time, until a package deal of financing could be arranged, and in return receive 
50% interest in the mammoth job. ; 


The new participant thereupon approached his banks and borrowed $3 million 
at 6% interest. This new equity money enabled the job to proceed. The money market — 
soon loosened up and financing was arranged. The terms of tkis new financing were 
so liberal that $2 million of the $3 million was returned to the gentleman who had 
stepped in. To sum up, the new partner thus obtained a 50% interest in one of the 
largest apartment building projects in the history of New York for what amounted to 
6% interest on $3 million for several months ani 6% interest on $1 million for three 
years (his real equity money ). The total interest will amount to some $200,000 and 
for this money he has obtained a permanent position in a magnificent project. which 
should return his $1 million equity in short years and then show one-third of a 
million dollars annual return thereafter! | 
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INTRICATE FINANCING--The above deals are comparatively simple. A piece of 

property is bought or leased and a building is constructed subject to’a normal 

'-mortgage. The only widely known exception to this rule was the bond issuances that 
took place during the construction frenzy of the late 1920s. At that time it was . 
common practice to issue bonds instead of mortgages, because more money: could be 
obtained through this method. With the arrival of the depression, most of these 
bond issues collapsed in value. Certain very smart individuals thereupon proceeded 
to buy up the defunct bonds at a few cents on the dollar, until they obtained control 
of the properties against which the bonds had been issued. Some of the "older money" 
in real estate came about through this technique which, of course, was thoroughly | 
legitimate according to the laws. The Salmon Building, 500 Fifth Avenue, at the 
northwest corner of 42nd Street, was acquired, for example, by means of ‘this 
technique. 


It took, however, that amazing manipulator of modern times » William Zecken- 
dorf, to improve to its highest degree the procedure of squeezing money from build- 
ings. This wizard decided in the early 1950s that the typical financial operations 
of real estate men were amateurish. They divided property into equity, the cash 
they put in, and that money contributed by the mortgagee. Mr. Zeckendorf reasoned 
that realty could be regarded much like other forms of modern corporate ownership, 
that is, merchandised in separate units comparable to common stock, preferred stock 
and debentures. Thus, he reagoned, an improved property is a unit consisting of | 
many parts: it is land on which a building has been erected; the building itself; 
the operating value due from rent income; and the additional mortgage value of the 
rents isolated from the building. He was the first person properly to understand 
that the land could be sold to one party, the building to another, the operating 
lease to a third, and that even another mortgage position could be hewed from the 
rent income separate from the operating lease. 


The first building to which he applied this technique was 2 Park Avenue. 
The structure had a value, according to traditional standards, of something less 
than $10 million. The primary step was to sell an operating lease on ‘the: entire 
property. for $5 million, composed of $1.5 million cash and $3.5 million lease mort- 
gage. This was reasonable because the building tossed off about $1 million which, 
even with the very heavy carrying charges of $600,000 on the new lease mortgage, 
meant that the investors received about $400,000 annually or an 8% return. Then 
Zeekendorf went to a mortgage company and borrowed $6,750,000 at 44%. . In a short 
time the rents went up, serving as additional security against the property, -and 
Zeckendorf borrowed in the form of a second mortgage an additional $2,250,000. He 
thus received a total of $14 million for a property that was estimated as worth 
less than $10 million--and still held the fee, on which he turned down an additional 


offer of another million dollars! 


In effect, what Zeckendorf did was to wring fifty per cent more money out 
of the building by dividing it into parts--fee, operating lease and sepsrate fee 
mortgages. He perfected and even elaborated this technique in the subsequent pur- 

chases of the Graybar and Chrysler Buildings, as well as the Equitable Building at 
120 Broadway. A peculiar refinement ef the Chrysler-Graybar purchase was that the 
owning corporation he was going to acquire had several million dollars in its bank 
account. This money he needed for the purchase. Operating through a new corpora- 
tion he borrowed money from other sources to close the transaction and then immedi- 
ately withdrew the money from the bank account he had now acquired to pay off his 
borrowing; in a sense he thus bought the building with the building's own money. 


The labyrinthine mind of Mr. Zeckendorf is at present engaged in a project 
which will make even this earlier financing seem childish. Anxious to enlarge the 
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facilities of nis Drake: Hotel, he is now closing the following proposition. As the 
first step, he will ‘sell the Drake to a syndicate that will give him $445 million 
cash over a present $44 million mortgage: He will simultaneously lease back the 
hotel for a long term and also agree to use the money received to build the addition. 
The syndicate likewise will agree to lend him another. $l million so that he can pro- 
ceed with construction, as well as permit him to increase the mortgage by an addi- 
tional $2 million in order to assure him all the money required for the job. The 
return to the syndicate (it is reported in the trade) will be guaranteed at approxi- 
mately 12%, with the rent being reduced in proportion to the reduction of the mort- 
gage. At the end of ten years Mr. Zeckendorf will have a six. months' option to buy 
back the entire enlarged property: for $84 million over any mortgages then outstand- 
 .. The terms of this type of financing stagger the imagination and are even 
difficult for. experienced realty people to follow. The basis is a continuing market, 
one’ which will get better and better. But conservative men with many years of back- 
ground shudder to think what will happen to buildings laden with top-heavy mortgages 
and demanding leases. if ever there is a downward dip. in our booming economy. : 


| _ SYNDICATES-~-What has made this rickety structure of building and expansion 
pessible is the syndicate.* . The syndicate is merely a group of people-who get to- 
gether and form a partnership, participating in the profits according to their pro- 
portionate interest in the total deal. The attraction of -the syndicate is its tax 
position. The corporation is subject ‘to double taxation, first on normal income and 
then on dividends. But an individual or a partnership is subject only to one tax, 
the return received directly by the participant. Furthermore, the depreciation on 
the property, which is: a tax-free item, goes to the corporation and not the stock- 
holders when a property is held in corporate form, while it goes tax-free directly 
into the pockets of the individuais in a syndicate. 


| This simple equation has transformed New York real estate. Since properties 
are judged according to their return to the investors; the effect has. been quite 
simply to double values. - A building valued at $5 million to a corporation is now 
worth $10 million to a ‘syndicate. Furthermore, since at each sale a new deprecia- 
tion allowance is set up based on the new selling price, by raising prices the 
syndicates in practice add tax-free dollars to the income of their investors. A 
building formerly worth $5 million might be close to the end of its: depreciation 
deduction. When bought for $10 million, the entire difference (minus land value, 
which is non-depreciable) is credited ag additional depreciation. The syndicates 
then take this depreciation in one of the accelerated forms: presuming, in the above 
example, that $4 million is additional new depreciation at 4%, or $160,000 tax-free 
money, they take the 150% declining balance method (or 15 times) and pull out 
$240,000 instead, all of which goes tax-free into the poekets of the participants. 


Building after building, hotel after hotel, apartment after apartment, has 
fallen to the scythe of the syndicates. As buildings get older their depreciation 
runs out and the owners are forced. to sell. When the syndicator offers almost double 
money for what the owner thought the property was worth, the urge to liquidate be- 
comes irresistible. And the process feeds on itself. The syndicates have been 
offering between 10-12% annual profit, -part of this tax-free, and the better they do 
the more money pours into their portfolios. The consequence is that values of New © 
York real. estate have soared so high, the market has been picked as clean of pur- 
chases as the dead carcass of a cow by ants. This is part of a vicious cycle, 


* The new Real Estate Investment Trust Act extends the syndicate method on an even 
vaster scepe. | | 
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because builders feel compelled to erect new structures, knowing that even. if they 
' rent only with some degree of success, they can immediately sell at a: profit. The 
whole swollen apparatus of leasehold building, accelerated depreciation, capital . 
gains tax and syndicate operation forces a wild spiral of building and speculatien | 
which must load weight on weight until the sees market ed wie) am a. horet bie | 
shambles. — | | 


III. 


Real estate is subject to other tricks beside tax juggling. It is the. per- 
fect medium for the huckster mentality because ‘the’ cheaper the:product the higher — 
the return. Cost of construction has risen to the point that a speculative forma 
has evolved to substitute tinsel for quality. The result has standardized building 
to the point that one can identify nie uaeeraantes structures aerely’ at a glance. 


It is so obvious that builders cover every inch of land with construction 
that when rare exceptions occur, like the Lever Building between 53rd and. 54th Streets 
on Park Avenue, and the Seagram Building a block to the south, the news hits the 
front pages of the newspapers. The fact that crowding massive. structures over 
narrow streets ruins the esthetic effect of architecture is of no. importance, be- 
cause the builders are concerned not with esthetics but with: the rent received per 
square foot. This itself is legitimate in our economy, but: when the ultimate desire 
is only the profit as divorced from architectural value and the municipal interest, 
we have gone a step in monetary perversion beyond all known previous civilizations. 
The so-called Babylonian or ziggurat effect is merely an extension of this maxinun 
land use on the vertical level, whereby the builder conforms to the city code by 
the use of setbacks every three stories. A recent adaptation, the block base and 
tower, has tecome popular not because the builders underwent some weird conversion 
to artistic values, but rather because of the rising costs of: roofing material and 
plumbing for the numerous setbacks. 


A corollary of the 100% land usage and maximum setbacks is the avplication 
of glamor to the public parts of the structure. The typical speculator builds a 
fancy lobby, usually including an abstract mobile or ceramic design as a sop to 
"modern architecture" --Noguchi is the favorite for this today. The curtain wall 
facade is made of precast stainless steel cubes or hexegonals, cream plastic plates 
or aluminum members anodized in silver or gold. These skin treatments are "modern" : 
too: and also cost less than the traditional brick and limestone. The fact that . a : 
the thinly veneered facades leak like a sieve is irrelevant since the tenants will : | 
have already moved in on long-term leases by the time this is apparent. The elevat- 
ors are the newest gimmick, playing soft semi-classical music with their operator- 
less controls that save the builder up to $.25 per square foot in labor cost. 


The lobby, facade and elevators are the center of glamor application. 
Where the speculator recoups is in the mechanical equipment and, in particular, air 
conditioning. The difference between a good and bad air-conditioning installation 
“runs as much as $3 per square foot in a modern office building and; since the 
average structure today is over 300,000 square feet, this item along can save the 
builder almost $1 million. An adequate air ~conditioning system should have zone 
controls for each face of the building and separate zone controls for the upper and : | 
lower parts. It should have air diffusers sufficient to handle each specific area, | 
yet capable of throttling or "balancing." The system mist have return ducts forthe 2 
stale air, extended not only into the different zones but also into the areas sub- 
divided by masonry or ceiling-high metal partitions. And, what is extremely impor- | 
tant in the spring and autum seasons, where there are wide oscillations of tempera- 
ture in the same day, the installation should be equipped with: what is carne "100% 
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fresh air," or oversized entry ducts, that permit the air to be completely replaced 
by new fresh air in a short period of time. | 


A defective air-conditioning system is eminently suited to the purposes of 
present-day builders because it is something the prospective tenant will not see. 
One cannot tell the difference between good and bad air flow merely by looking at 
plans. When more sophisticated tenants call in engineers to review the design of 
the air conditioning, the builder usually adapts or improves the system for the 
executive area, still ending up with a large saving on the unimproved clerical areas. 


It might be added that the speculators themselves are not solely at fault, 
since many aspects of the elevator and air-conditioning industries are virtual 
renopolies. Cost have been pushed so high the builder reacts in natural fashion 
because of the competition. For a speculator to construct office space according 
to good standards, he would be forced to rent at a figure much higher than his com- 
petition. But again; the question of "fair return" is relevant since most builders 
feel that a job is losing money if they do not "get their money out” in six or 
seven years, which means a 14% or 11h profit before taking advantage of the accele- 
rated depreciation deduction. 


ALLIED with the continued cheapening of mechanical equipment is the new 
ropular theory of large office areas. By a sort of hypnosis unrelated to reality, 
many tenants have been convinced that tremendous floors are more amenable to modern 
effice layout. This hallucination is fostered by the Madison Avenue publicists who 
have been hired by almost all the top-notch speculative builders. Objective studies 
indicate that between 12,000 and 20,000 square feet is the ideal layout space for 
big firms. It is to the builder's interest, however, to convince tenants that huge 
floor areas are ideal because the larger the cube construction, the cheaper it is 


to build. The land acquisition is only a minor part of the total cost picture, yet 


due to the peculiarities of the city code, one can build proportionately more space 
the bigger the plot. Two stairways as fire exits and one fire tower air shaft are 
needed in a small building as well as a large. The bigger the floors, the less 
toilets per square foot are installed and the less sun load is confronted by air- 
conditioning. Also, it is just as easy to build a large building as a small build- 
ing, since the same number of trades are involved. The success of the campaign on 
the part of builders to convince tenants of the necessity to rent tremendous floors 
is one of the most striking phenomena of real estate today. 


The speculator not only saves on tax techniques and cheap construction, but 
on renting and maintenance methods. The Real Estate Board of New York, a non-govern- 
mental association dominated by the larger realty interests, changed its method of 
computing square footage in 1953. Up to that date, tenants did not pay for corridors, 
toilets, air conditioning fan rooms located outside the premises, slop sink closets 
and electric and telephone rooms. Today, the tenant is required to pay for every- 
thing on a single-occupancy floor except the stairs, fire tower shaft and space 
occupied by the elevators. In effect, this means that the landlord receives between 
7% and 12% more rent for the same space. Since few buildings are constructed on 
exact right angles and straight lines, the architect usually works hand in hand 
with the builder, giving him "the benefit of the doubt" on angles when the structure 
is not built flush with the lot line: for example, on a 8” skew over 200 lineal 
feet, the landlord would pick up almost 70 square feet (averaging the skew is 4" or 
one-third foot times 200 feet). Assuming two walls skewed in a thirty story build-. 
ing, the landlord would then pick up over 4,000 square feet! And we are starting 
on the assumption that the landlord indicates the correct footage to begin with..... 
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Another method by wiich landlords receive rent for useless square footage is 
by calculating as rentable area the enclosures of the peripheral air conditioning, 

@ practice universally accepted. Most of these enclosures stick almost two feet 
into the premises. Assuming a building of 20,C00 square feet on a floor or 200' by 
100, there are 6CO lineal feet of exterior walls. This means that the tenant pays 
for 1,200 square feet additional on each floor! It has been calculated by those in 
the know that the really shrewd operators, who combine all of these methods, receive 
a bonus amounting close to 20% over traditional measurements. Since the average 
equity runs less than one-third of the building cost, it is not hard to see why so 
much money pours into New York construction today. 


But the tricks are not limited to space measurement. A standard item of 
modern leasing is the inclusion of the so-called "escalation clause" which provides 
that all increases in labor and maintenance costs, as well as taxes, are paid ;by 
tenants in proportion as their occupancy or rent is to the total occupancy or rent 
of the entire structure. Originally created to solve the problem of inflation on 
long-term leases, this clause has become a bonanza in the hands of ruthless landlords, 
The technique is simple. Certain common cost items are delayed during the first or 
base year and then applied later so that they fall into escalated items. The net 
effect is to increase the rent or landlord profit. For example, a very expensive 
matter in modern buildings is elevator maintenance. The large elevator companies 
charge about $2,500 per cab annually. What the speculator does is withhold awarding 
the contract for elevator maintenance Guring the first year the new building is open. 
Thereupon he hires the company and charges the entire amount to the tenant! In the 
case of a building containing 15 elevators and some 400,000 square feet, this con- 
tract would run about $37,500 annually. The landlord would thus pick up as extra 
rent a bonus of almost $.10 per square foot. 


The escalation clause has been extended to include everything from uniforms 
and broken windows to toilet paper and soap. The side possibilities are almost too 
obvious to mention. The landlord needs soap, toilet paper, hand-tailored suits as 
well. And sometimes he has a dull-witted nephew who then appears as a new mechanic 


or central control inspector.... 


ONE OF THE BIGGEST extras in office maintenance is the cleaning contractor. 
In former times, owners built up their own crew of cleaning women, who worked on an 
average between 1600 and 1800 square feet an hour. Except for the few remaining 
owners of integrity--or fools, according to one's terms--this has long since been 
discarded. Today high pressure cleaning contractors employ crews of women who are 
forced to cover between 2200 and 2500 square feet an hour. The results are lament- 
able because it is impossible to clean properly at this speed. But who can catch 
the landlord in a lease violation? "Clean" is a general word, meaning something to 
one party and another to the next. When the tenant occupies the space on a 20-year 
lease, there is little he can do. But this is not all. The maintenance companies 
also specialize in "extras," floor waxing, venetian blind cleaning, rolishing furni- 
ture and desks, replacing fluorescent tubes and ballasts. By arrangement, the owner 
of the building "participates" in these extras, creating a handy side income. If an 
occasional tenant protests the high prices, the landlord points out "there is nothing 
he can do" and furthermore shows the tenant that competitive prices are the same-- 
which they are, since the various cleaning contractors have their own private agree- 
ments not to raid each other. 


The tie-in between the cleaning contractors and the unions is an old story in 
this industry. Similar tie-ins exist between the large realty management companies 
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and the. superintendents. In one tragic case that recently occurred, an honest 
superintendent of a newly completed office building was fired by the management com- 
pany because he tried to service the tenants according to decent standards. He went 
to the owner of the structure and was berated by him because he did not work for the 
benefit of the building! The poor honest man was ignorant of the fact that the 
owner received a "piece" of the money made by cutting standards and charging extras. 


One of the newest ways to gouge tenants is known as "rent inclusion,” refer- 
ring to the including of electrical charges in the base rent. The practice was at 
first. a reasonable reaction by reality owners to the elimination of electrical sub- 
metering in New York City. In essence, it meant that the owner, through the use of 
an independent consultant, would establish the cost of electricity and add it to the 
bill of the tenant. Since the tenant would have to pay the same retail rate to 
Consolidated Edison Company, it did not hurt him, whereas the owner received the 
advantage ef the larger or wholesale rate. : 


ae Human rapacity being what it is, "inclusion" soon developed into a new 
racket. Although the average tenant uses between $.16 and $.20 worth of electricity 
per square foot, many owners charged a flat fee of $.25, pocketing the difference. 
When this malpractice was revealed, the owners then changed their tactics. Measure- 
ments of electricity is a difficult process since it involves many fluctuating fac- 
tors such as line loss, demand charges, seasonal use variations, etc. The owners 
then made private deals with so-called “independent consultants" on a percentage 
basis, kicking back a portion of what they received in return for how high the con- 
sultant could push the charge. Since the alternative for the tenant was to run his 
own electrical lines all the way down the building in order to tie-in with the main 
service, he was at the mercy of unscrupulous landlords. This vicious practice often 
leads to a net additional rent of between $.05 and $.10 per square foot which, ever 
after the booty is divided between the consultant and landlord, throws thousands of 
dollars extra income into the profit colum. 


REAL ESTATE management. is singularly adapted to multiple corporations in 
common ownership. Since each corporation is only taxed 30% up to the first $25,000 
profit, every new building job is organized under a separate corporate entity in 
order to avoid the full 52% tax at the lowest step. Another common method of ‘thin- 
ning" taxes is by means of creating a management corporation distinct from ownership. 
Suppose a builder has completed a structure. He can operate the building directly, 
hire a management company or set up his own separate management. With the last 
method, he can then charge the ownership corporation a commission for operating the 
property and deliberately juggle the rent, salaries and benefits to fall into the 
most: favorable tax position. This device is usually employed when the builder has 
relatives he must. put on the payroll; in effect, it means that the government is 
paying their salaries for the most part. 


Another: popular aspect of real estate is its fat expense account allowance. 
The purchase, sale,. rent and general investigation of property is a category so 
large in its implications that almost any and every expense is legitimate. If one 
wants to check realty in southern California during the cold part of the winter, and 
the approach is carefully documented with letters te brokers, etc., this is a legiti- 
mate tax deduction. If a syndicate considers buying a property in Venezuela, a trip 
to that country is only in the line of business, with all sundry expenses allowed. 
When a potential tenant wants to see the latest show on Broadway or stay overnight at 
the best hotel or be provided with the consolations of a call girl, these are all 
reasonable accommodations to the problem of realty advancement. It is only part and 
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parcel of business that expensive Christmas presents must be sent to one's clientele; 
and some of these presents, like homing pigeons, have a remarkable talent for re- 
turning home. Twenty-three-foot Cadillacs with television and telephones, including 
ship-to-shore yacht connections, are owned by certain well-known titans of realty. 
How can they do business without being able to contact their colleagues at a 


moment's notice? 


- One amusing aspect of the expense account is the expansion of New York realty 
interests in Florida. This has an obvious background. Suppose an apartment builder 
in Manhattan wants to spend his vacation at Miemi Beach, Boca Raton or the Keys. 

If he builds or buys a hotel or apartment house in the city of his choice, it is 
inhuman of the government to expect him to have all the rooms fully rented for the 
entire season. The fact that one large hotel or apartment suite stays vacant 
merely reflects the vagaries of renting. Then again, this same owner must see that 
his business is going on satisfactorily. It is only logical that he fly down 
several times during the winter in order to check his affairs. And the transport, 
meeting with clients at night clubs, restaurant bills, etc., are fairly “ere 


as legitimate business expenses.... 


A last aspect of holding real estate bears notice. If an individual invests 
in the stock market, he mst pay a normal tex on dividends. The Internal Revenue 
Department has decided, however, that after a realty corporation has paid a tax on 
regular business profits, it is entitled to a tax credit of 85% on additional profits 
if this money is invested elsewhere. The remaining 15% is then taxed at the regular 
52% rate, which means in effect that if a realty corporation goes into the stock 
market with its undistributed profits, it pays a total tax of less than 8% (that is, 
52% of 15%) on what it then makes. Since a like investment of this money in realty 
over again would be taxed the full 52%, the result is that dividends from the stock 
market are only hit by the Internal Revenue Department at one-sixth the same rate, 


or less than 8% instead of 52%! 


Let us take an example. Suppose a realty outfit has made $100,000 after 
taxes. If it takes this money and reinvests it in another proposition, the profit 
is again subject to full tax at the 52% rate. On the other hand, if the corpora~ 
tion invests the money in the stock market and collects dividends at 5%, or $5,000 
on the $100,0CO, it then pays approximately 8% of this $5,000 as taxes, leaving it 
over $4,500 after taxes. At the same time the money is fully liquid, since the 
stocks can be sold within twenty-four hours. In a market like that of the last 
years, where stock values have shot up, this is particularly significant because a 
sale then would only be subject to capital gains or a total of 25% tax on the rise 
in value of the stocks. Instead of being "frozen in" with their money, as the trade 
terms corporate realty holdings, investment can be made at minimum taxes both on 


dividend income and sale profits. 


IV. 


In trying to analyze the social consequences of the favorable treatment 
afforded to building, the first thought to strike even the most superficial observer 
is the resulting architectural mediocrity. In truth, speculative builders with a 
high sense of product can rarely survive, as the history of Fred F. French at 
Tudor City well documents. Speculators, obsessed by the gold lodestar, tend to 
"mortgage out" or reduce the money stuck in a job to the minimum, and then add 
structure on structure in a dizzy pyramid until the slightest breeze of vacancy may 
blow it over. This leads to a frantic chase for the cheapest methods, which is 
evidenced by the mechanical repetition of building patterns. The Uris Bros. have a 
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style: colored bakelite aiske behind aluminun fins. The Tishmans have a style: 
microscopic enlargement of a fly's eye, pasted on concrete blocks. Erwin Wolfson — 
has a style: loft construction of the 1920s, built ten times larger. And New York 
City might be renamed Rothville for the architectural firm of Emery Roth & Sons, 
whose monotonous variations on Speculator Style have dotted Third Avenue and Park 
Avenue with squat boxes. . The difference between Levittown and Rothville is only 


size. 


| Several of the new buildings » created as home offices for billion ~doller 

| concerns, escape this general pall. The main problem even for these worthy struc- 
tures is their setting. Leonardo da Vinci observed centuries ago that a building 

| ‘should rise in height only one-half the distance of the free span of space before 
it, but Municipal Code is based on the exact reverse. For a short time New Yorkers 
oe can look from the east side of Sixth Avenue and 52nd Street across a vacant plot, 
oe recently purchased by Uris Bros., toward a group formed by the RCA building, the 
Time-Life Building and the Equitable Life Building. When the Uris Bros.~--the 
largest single builders of office space in the city today--add another of their 
hulking masses to this vacant lot, the mighty teblean will be drowned in the total 


effect. * 


| -. . But the practical resulta of the present boom provoke more than anutil 
| esthetic objections. New York City is strangling itself. By mass transit 40,000 
persons can be transported on the same amount of roadway that will only carry 1600 
| persons in private cars: or 25 times as many. But buses and the railroads, which 
| the municipal and state governments refuse to subsidize for the public good, have 
| become so expensive, that cars--on an average carrying less than two persons apiece-- 
: are used more and more. And the focal points of traffic are two small Manhattan 
| zones: from Bowling Green on- Broadway to Fulton Street in the downtown area, and 
the Park-Sixth Avenue complex in midtown. Since the prime rule of building is 
location first, last and always, the concentration becomes worse with each passing 
year. Permitting the construction of Pan Am Building--due north of Grand Central 
if Station--which will dump 25,000 additional persons in the heart of Li rsamaipig' al is an 
act of municipal madness. 


Bebe? THE RISING COST of land has led to a type of economic giistheedeahten which is 
the antithesis of democracy. The rich ‘and poor used to live close together, but 
this is much less true today. Public housing brings the lucky poor together; and 
high rents keep the unlucky poor segregated in ugly slums. The Protestant whites 
have left New York City and the Jews are following. By rule of the inverse ghetto, 
the East Side is becoming the haven for the last~-remaining rich. A broker three 
years ago offered the author a large vacant plot on the East Side at $70 a foot. 

The price seemed ridiculous but the broker said: "Take it. The East Side is the 
only place where white people want to live today. . The values must go up.” Recently 
the same plot was sold, after two additional turnovers, at over $100 a foot. If the 
present movement: continues, New York City will soon resemble a grotesquely enlarged 
if medieval town, with each caste in its own quarter. 


Commenting on this metropolitan concentration over two decades ago, the 
well-known social critic Lewis Mumford referred to the new Trinity of finance, in- 
surance and advertising. Certainly, the Rome of this Trinity is New York City and 
its leading churches the home:offices of these industries. The insensate march of 
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* Since the Rockefellers have become partners in this project, the Uris architectural 
style has been vastly upgraded. 
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Manhattan realty values reflects the disease of modern times, for in this city is 
collected all the bureaucratic and non-productive functions of the American economy. 
The great hive of advertising, design, speculation, publicity, news, television, 
periodical literature and insurance buzzes with frantic energy of which the building 
boom is merely the outer form: buzzing for wild profits and: quick: turnover, not . 
the ig ena nrons of capital ote or values adding grace to human emierenee, : 


As long as predatory cunning and acquisitive lust are the highest. social 
virtues, this state of affairs will continue. The public really admires its dream 
fulfillment in megalomania; in one sense, the conniver is the embodiment of American 
Suecess. A recent survey of the National Bureau of Economic Research showed that 
since 1949--which not so coincidentally was the birth of the realty. boom--there has 
been a trend toward more wealth in the hands of. fewer people and that already by 
1953 only 1.6 per cent of the country's population held. 30 per cent of the nation's 
personal wealth. Again not coincidentally, the survey indicated that New: ‘Yorkers 
lead the nation in total personal incomes. The report did not. indicate that. more 
children die of rat bites in the slums of the metropolitan area; than elsewhere. 
People seem less fascinated by such statistics.: | | 


Without doubt, real estate--and its. sister ’ the stock pce a a the. two 
provinces where money can be made most quickly in our society. Accelerated deprecia-~ 
tion, capital gains, the single tax on syndicate ownership: the entire structure, 
emphasizing chean building and rapid sale, is a mechanical milker that. pumps out a 
continual stream of cream from the public cow. As long as the laws deliberately. sub- 
sidize the rich and rapacious, a frenzy of building and, speculation will be a per- 
manent aspect of American life, a frenzy which has robbed America of internal 


equilibrium and a sane view of the changing world. 


THESE DISTORTIONS can be resolved simply. Depreciations Like 4 
of mortgages, should be after taxes, and not represent a tax-Pree return, “This is. 
the method prevailing in many many European countries. Home owners even in. this country 

do not get allowances for depreciation and there is no reason why business should be 


given advantages denied to the home owner. 


Syndicates are permitted a single tax denied to corporations on the peculiar 
basis that no tax ruling has specifically called them to account. Such tax discrimi- 
nation is neither logical nor does it serve a useful socia]: function; to the con- 
trary » it favors one class of investors against another and«is thoroughly’ “wn -Amerti- 
can" in the most abused sense of the word. And, most important.of. all,.capitel 
gains should be eliminated; this specious tax dodge resting on the fiction. that... 
capital held over six months is a long-term investment as distinguished: from capital 
invested for less than six months, and hence subject to a maximum 25% tax on profits. 
To this one gimmick alone can be attributed the violent cycles and distortions of 


the American economy. 


But the individuals who take advantage of these legal devices are also the 
individuals who make the laws; it is their representatives who control the legisla- 
tures and sit on the courts. And each obscure voter, who votes for them, dreams of 
participating in the great rat race of amassing income as a symbol rather than for 
use. As far as the objective observer can see, only when the whole inflated struc- 
ture collapses of its own weight--as it must~--will reforms suchas those touched on 
above be effected. And then it may be too late, since we shall all, the innocent.as 


well as the guilty, be buried in the falling debris.... 


x * % 
athe 
CORE - Congress of Racial Equality - 38 Park Row - New York 38, N. 4 
COrtlandt 7-6270 12/63 
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Reprinted from the Washington Post Sunday, October 21, 1962 


Fair Housing Laws Bring_NoRevolution. 


By. Jean White. 


The’ ma (1) states with statutes’ prohibiting dis- 
P shows wo (Us pr 


housing, publicly assisted housing, 

publicly’ assisted urban ‘Tandial or” privet housing’ 

accommodations; (2) | with statutes coverin ng pub 
‘le housing; (3). states wit ih statutes covering. pu housing.’ 


NS JULY 20," 1067, ‘when hi ‘Hirst 
UI tae nousing law ‘was being con- 
sideret’ in’ New: York City, the real 
‘estate boards of New York ran news- 
: paper: advertisements w 
\ oTtita ‘proposed © ‘law; we genuinely 


helleve,. will:.do more harm to racial 
Telationships than. anything else con- 


“The: proposed law would cause » more. 
‘familiés to leave the city. It would 


eeivably could. ' 


depress real estate values, It would 
‘affect the basis'of the city’s taxation 


‘and its credit. It: would undo much of 


be Fe alg gen 
b 
 theds. Predictions. have failed .te 


‘ma 
the lead later in 1957 and passed the 


arning, | in part: 


,' New York. City did take 


first. antidiscrimination .ordinance ‘to 


enter the private (nonpublicly assisted): 
“housing » market. Strengthened ‘last. 
fair ‘housing | 
- statutes now cover 95 per cent, of the: 
housing market in the city. 


ygar;, New. York City's 


One. of Three Cities | 
T HAS HAPPENED. ‘under 


these laws? Here is how Stanley 


H, Lowell, citizen chairman of the New: 
York..City Commission on Human Re-’ 


lations, sums it up:. 
“Our experience in New York has 
been. that: none of the fears has come 


true—drop in ‘property values, flight 


to. the suburbs .by: whites, inundation 


of neighborhoods by Negroes. There. 


has been none of this. All this legisla- 
tion wae: is to give equality of op- 


ne 


g 
he 


Bs 


. @ An. open-occupancy law dogs 
work: “miracles; neither does it ‘bring 


‘In both cities, there Assit bests no 
wholesale changes in living patterns, 


But a law does provide an opportunity 


to start breaking down long-entrenched 
practices of scgregation. 


® There is no “inundation” of neigh- 


borhoods by Negroes. 
Quite the contrary, Negroes crowd 
into neighborhoods when they have no. 


other choice and are funneled into: 


small areas. In the open market, they 
have the same wide choice as anyone 
else. And in the end, Negroes must 
have the economic price of admission 
to move into middle or upper-middle 
income neighborhoods. | 

® There is no general decline in 
property values. 

In Pittsburgh four years ago, a Ne- 
gro family moved into a previously 
all-white block. Since then, several 


houses in the block have been sold—to — 


white familiés—without any drop in 
property value. 

“If white home-owners panic,” ob- 
serves a former staff member of the 
Pittsburgh Commission on Human Re- 
lations, “they create their own prob- 
lem. This is the old cycle of the ‘self- 
fulfilling prophecy.’ If people act in 
the belief that values will fall, they 
will force them to fall. Panic selling 
puts an oversupply of housing on the 


neighborhood, property values don’t 
decline.” 
More often than not, it is pointed 


‘out, Negroes are permitted to enter 


only older neighborhoods already de- 
teriorating and on thé downgrade in 
property values. This is used in “evi- 
idence” to keep the myth of declining 
values alive. 

e Fair housing laws do ‘not accel- 


erate a white exodus to the suburbs. 
The movement to the suburbs in the 
past decade involves many more fac- 
tors than race, and both Pittsburgh 
and New York have found antidiscrimi- 


nation housing laws have had no in- 
fluence here. 


Both cities enacted ordinances be- 
fore laws were passed by the states 
to cover surrounding areas. New York~ 
City’s broad law now covers 95 per 
cent of the housing market, while less 
than 25 per cent is covered by the 
state’s statute in the suburbs. 

® An open-occupancy law can be ef- 
fectively administered. 

There has been no flood of com- 
plaints. In Pittsburgh, three or four 
complaints are filed a month. In four 


the Commission on Human Relations 


_has handled about 1400 charges of dis- 


criminatory practices in housing. 

In both cities, the majority of com- 
plaints have been settled by investi- | 
gators who combine fact-finding and” 
conciliation. Discrimination can -be 
documented: if an owner pleads he 
did -not rent to a Negro because the 
apartment already was leased, he 


should be able to. produce the dated 
lease. 

‘® The effect of a fair hoonita ordi- 
nance goes far beyond the number of ! 
complaints filed. . 

Law helps to establish a climate. In 
Pittsburgh, 115 Negro families ‘moved 
quietly into so-called homogenized 
neighborhoods without need for corh- 
plaints. 

® The possibility of a public: heating 
“can be a big deterrent to diserimine- 
tion. 

Most people just don’t want to have 
out their prejudices in public. Pitts- 
burgh has had to go as far as the — 
public hearing stage in only three com- 
plaints. Toledo’s law carries no provi- 
sions for fines or court enforcement 


market. 


If whites don’t abandon the 


years of operation in New York City, 


and depends on public ex- 
posure as the main deterrent. 

In New York City, however, 
anonymity extends even to 
discrimination. There, Madi- 
son Jones, executive director 
of the New York City Com- 
mission on Human Relations, 
feels that the public hearing 


has little effect and a means. 


for court enforcement must 
be provided. 

© The best way to admin- 
ister a fair-housing law is 
through an appointed citizens’ 
commission with a profession- 
al staff. | 

In Pittsburgh, such well- 
known community leaders as 
Mrs. Jonas E. Salk, chairman, 
and Branch Rickey serve on 
the 15-member Commission on 
Human Relations. 

When outstanding citizens 
sit on a panel, they give au- 
thority and dignity to the 
proceedings. 

®To be effective, a fair 
housing law must cover oper- 
ations of real estate brokers 
and salesmen -and lending 
institutions. 

A Negro cannot buy a home 
if a real estate salesman re- 
fuses to show him a house or 
a financial institution refuses 
to give him a loan because he 
wants to move into a white 
neighborhood, 


ACTUALLY, a. substantial 


part of the Nation’s popula- 
pee now lives in areas cov- 

red by fair housing legisla- 
rae In addition to the three 
cities with regulations, nine 


states and the Virgin Islands 


have statutes covering, in 
varying degress, private hous- 
ing. 

Eight others have regula- 


tions covering discrimination. 


in either public housing or 
publicly-assisted housing, or 
both. In California, state civil 
rights laws have been inter- 
preted to include operations 
of real estate brokers and 
salesmen. 

New York City has the 
broadest coverage in open- 
occupancy legislation. It is 
the only regulation that ap- 
plies to the sale and rental 
of a single-family home occu- 
pied by the owner. (The law, 
however, exempts an apart: 
ment or room rented in an 
owner-occupied house, prob- 
ably on the basis of the “to- 


getherness’ involved.) 


OMISSION of the owner- 
occupied home can leave a 
major part of the housing 
market uncovered by a non- 
discrimination requirement. 

Pittsburgh feels that it han- 
dles this problem by covering 
all real estate salesmen and 


brokers in any deals involv-. 
irig single-family homes. 
The. Pittsburgh anti-bias 
regulation limits primary 
coverage to owners of five 
housing units. These don’t 
have to be in the same build- 
ing, and vacant lots are in- 
cluded in the count. Thus, 
the owner of a rented duplex, 
a vacant lot or a house with 
two roomers is covered. 
Negroes make up nearly 17 
per cent of Pittsburgh’s cen- 


tral city population of 60,000. 


As in the Washington metro- 
politan area, the percentage 


of Negroes falls sharply in 


the suburbs around Pitts- 
burgh. 

The _ anti - discrimination 
housing ordinance in Pitts- 


. burgh, Mrs. Salk points out, 


aims at changing discrimina- 
tory patterns through concili- 
ation and negotiation and is 
not primarily punitive. 


THE SAME procedure of 
fact-finding and negotiation 
is the keystone of the New 
York City legislation. If in- 


vestigators cannot work out 
a settlement on the spot in 
early talks, then a private 
hearing before a subcommit- 
tee is held. Finally, there is 


‘a public hearing before the 
full citizens commission. Then, 
the commission can ask the, 
city attorney to go into court 
ito ask enforcement. : a 
A recalcitrant - violates 
‘faces contempt - lof - court, 
charges if he’ refuses to eo 
operate. | 

“People never come right 
out and say why they aren} 
renting to a py. Execu. 
tive Director Jones ;. motes, 
“But you can get at the. truth 
if you have the right to sub: 
poena records.” 

‘In both Pittsbu: “ and New 
York, leaders emphasize that 
fair housing laws guarantee 
only freedom. of choice tn 


housing. 
“The law is not Aealoniad 
to promote integration,” 


emphasizes Mrs. Salk. “It is 
designed to assure equal op- 
portunity in choosing hous-. 
ing. A Negro cannot be. re- 
fused an apartment or house 
on the basis of color alone, 
The law does not say that a 

person has to rent or sell to 
a Negro. If a person wants 
neighbors all wearing mink 
coats. or driving pink Cadi}- 
lacs, that is another thing.” 
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STATEMENT BY ROBERT C. WEAVER, ADMINISTRATOR 
HOUSING & HOME FINANCE AGENCY, November 20, 1962 
The Housing and Home Finance Agency intends to move promptly 
in implementing President Kennedy's order against discrimination in 
housing. 
Immediate steps have been taken to make available to the public 
and members of the homebuilding industry full information on the | 
provisions of the order and its effect on programs administered by this 


agency. 


As each step is taken to implement the order additional information 
will be made available. 

The order makes clear the policy of our government in an area 
which has suffered from fear and uncertainty as well as from prejudice. 
And it alerts all Americans to their responsibilities toward their | 
neighbors. 

It is my hope and belief that this order, by removing artificial 
market restrictions, will permit that demand to achieve its natural 
growth. And I am confident that it will leadito:an even ‘more 


prosperous and healthy construction industry. 


IMMEDIATE RELEASE NOVEMBER 20, 1962 
Office of the White House Press Secretary 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


I would also like to announce that I have today signed an executive order 
directing Federal departments and agencies to take every proper and legal 
action to prevent discrimination in the sale or lease of housing facilities 
owned or operated by the Federal Government; housing constructed or sold as 
a result of loans or grants to be made by the Federal Government or by loans 
to be insured or guaranteed by the Federal Government; and housing to be 
available through the development or redevelopment of property under Federal 
slum clearance or urban renewal programs. 


With regard to existing housing facilities constructed or purchased as a 
result of direct loans or grants from the Federal Government, or under 
Federal guarantees, or as a result of the urban renewal program, I have 
directed the Housing Agency and other appropriate agencies to use their 
good offices to promote and encourage the abandonment of discriminatory 


_ practices that may now exist. 


In order to assist the departments and agencies in implementing this policy 
and to coordinate their efforts, I have established the President's Committee 


on Equal Opportunity in Housing. 


It is neither proper nor equitable that Americans should be denied the 
benefits of housing owned by the Federal Government or financed through 

the Federal assistance on the basis of their race, color, creed or national 
origin. Our national policy is equal opportunity for all and the Federal 
Government will continue to take such legal and proper steps as it may 

to achieve the réalization of that goal. 


irri 


EXCERPT FROM PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S PRESS CONFERENCE, NOVEMBER 20, 1962 


Question: 


Answer: 


Question: 


Answer: 


Mr. President, with regard to your housing order, could you 
explain, first, why you have taken so long to sign the 
order; second, does it become effective tomorrow morning 
for loans and guarantees and everything else that is not 
complete .... 

Yes, that is correct. 


..eand third, what assessment have you made of the possible 


economic impact? 


Well, I said that I would issue it at the time when I 


thought it was in the public interest, and now is the time. 
Secondly, it would become effective immediately. Thirdly, 
I don't think that its immediate effect--there may be some 
adverse reaction--but I think that we will be able to 
proceed in the development of our housing industry which 

is important to our economy. I know one builder the other 
day in part of New York said that he would be very much 
against the housing order because it would hurt his develop- 
ment, and he was reminded that there was a more stringent 
law in effect in New York at the time, so that-I think that. 
some of the fears have been exaggerated. In any case, it's 


sound public, constitutional policy and we've done it. 


9 Se 
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HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
Office of the Administrator 
Washington 25, D. C. November 21, 1962 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS or ee 
ON | 


THE PRESIDENT'S EXECUTIVE ORDER ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 
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PURPOSE AND EFFECT OF THE ORDER ~ 


Ay a ites tile Se Satan eit INS 


Qe What is the overall purpose of the Executive Order? 


Ae To help achieve freedom of choice in housing for all Americans. 


Qe By what means does the Order seek to achieve this purpose? 


A. By assuring that the benefits of Federal housing programs and assistance 
are made available to all on a nondiscriminatory basis. To this andl 

it directs all departments and agencies of the Executive Branch of the 
Government to take appropriate action to prevent discrimination because . 
of race, color, creed, or national origin in housing that they own or 
operate and in vidille ites assisted by iii they administer. Also, it 
establishes the President's Committee on Equal Opportunity in Housing, 
with general supervisory and coordinating responsibilities » to give 


leadership in carrying out the purposes of the Order. 


Qe. 
Ae 


Qe 
Ae 


THE 


Qe 
Ae 


What forms of housing assistance are covered by the Order? 


The Order covers all the various kinds of Federal financial assistance, 
direct or indirect, for the provision, rehabilitation or operation of 
housing and related facilities, including land to be developed for 
residential use. Federal loans, Lavanties, ¢rante, contributions and 


insurance of loans or guarantee of loans are all covered by the Order. 


When does the Order become effective? 


The Order takes effect immediately. All applications for Federal 
housing assistance received hereafter willbe processed subject to the. 


Order and implementing regulations that: will be issued within 30 days. 


PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE 


How will the President's Committee be constituted? 


The President's Committee will include the heads of the principal 
departments and agencies of the Federal Government that provide 
assistance to housing or supervise home ttuenoiie institutions, plus 
such other members as the President shall from time to time appoint 
from the public, and a member of the staff of the Executive Office of 
the President, who shall serve as Chairman and Executive Director. The 
Committee may establish Sieedthecs whose members siall be appointed 


by the Chairman. There will be an Executive Committee of the President's 


Committee, consisting of the Chairman and two other members designated 


by him from among the public memberse 


er et 


Qe 


Ae 


Ae 


What Federal Gepartment._ and agency = are aeszenated = serve 
on the President's Committee? } | 


The Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Defense, the Attorney 
General, the Secretary of Agriculture, the Housing and Home Finance 


‘Administrator, the Administrator of Veterans: Affairs, and the Chairman 


of the Federat Home Loan Banh Board. 


it Qe. What wii. be the pidwers and oa of the Seietitenie?s Comittce? 


The President's Committee will recommend general policies and a 


+. b0 implement the Order, promote the coordination of the sahivetttinds of 
_ departments and agencies under the Order, and report to the President on > 


acti ons taken and results a It may confer with representatives 


; of any Federal ‘department or agency, state or lowsd public agency, or 


private group directly or indirectly affected by the Order. The 


| President's Corns tee may hold public or private hearings for compliance, 
| enfoxiament, or. educational purposes. It shall. encourage educational & 
programs by aiceeteaaci groups in’ support of the objectives of the | 


Order * 


COVERAGE OF HOUSING 


Q. What housing is affected by the Order? 


A. The Order applies to housing that is <-- 


Qe 


Ae 


(1) Owned or operated by the Federal Government. 


(2) Provided in whole or in-part with the aid of Federal loans, 


grants, advances or coatributions ° 

(3) Provided in whole or in part by loans insured, guaranteed, a 
otherwise secured by the credit of the Federal Government. 

(4) Provided by the development or redevelopment of real property 
made available by a State or local public agency through Federal 


financial assistance for slum clearance or urban renewal. 


Does the Order appily to existing housing as well as housing yet to be . 


provided? 


The principal effect:.of the Order will be on Federally assisted new 
housing construction,‘ in which discrimination on ‘the basis of race, 
color, creed, or national: origin will | be prohibited. Existing housing 
may also be affected, since the Order directs the departments and 
agencies to use their good offices and take other appropriate action 
permitted by law to promote the abandonment of practices of discrimi- 
tiation in housing heretofore provided with Federal assistance. It is 
not expected, however, that the Order will be applied to owner-occupied 


single family dwellings. Discrimination is prohibited in all housing 


~that is owned or operated by the Federal Government, no matter when 


provided. 


mete rept annenrny a een nee tear manent one enone 


a 
A. 


Q. 
Ae 


Q. 


Ae 


Qe 


Ae 


Will there be any exception to coverage? 


Yes, each department and agency responsible for implementing the Order 
is authorized to make desirable exemptions and exceptions, consistent 


with the law and the purposes of the Order. 


Are builders or developers of housing subject to the Order? 


Yes, if the housing they produce is aided by any of the Federal 


Government's housing assistance programs, they will be prohibited from 


discriminating in its sale or rental. 


If a person buys a dwelling that is subject to the Order, at the time of 
purchase, will he be prohibited thereafter from discriminating in its 


resale or rental? 


This will depend upon regulations to be issued by the operating agencies 


responsible for the Federal assistance programs under their authority to > 


make exceptions and exemptions. The Order is not expected to control 
the manner in which an individual homeowner may dispose of his residence 


by sale or rental. 


Does the Order apply to the rental of a unit in a two-family residence 


where the owner occupies the other unit? 
This will depend upon regulations to be issued by the operating agencies 
responsible for the Federal assistance programs under their authority 


to make exceptions and exemptions, 


ee ee ae 


Qe 
Ae 


Qe 
Ae 


Qe 
Ae 


Qe 
Ae 


Qe 
Ae 


Is public housing covered by the Order? 


Yes, low-rent public housing provided with the aid of Federal loans 


and contributions is coverede 


Are college dormitories and faculty housing covered? 


Yes, if provided with Federal financial assistance. 


Is housing for the elderly covered? 


The Order covers all housing for the elderly that is newly constructed 
or rehabilitated with the aid of loans and contributions from the 

Public Housing Administration, direct loans from the Community Facilities 
Administration, loans insured by the Federal Housing Administration, or 


loans or insurance of loans by the Farmers! Home Administration. 


Is defense housing covered? 


Yes, the Order covers all housing owned or operated by the Defense 
Department or provided with financial assistance by the Defense Department, 


and any housing constructed for defense personnel with FHA mortgage 


insurance. 


Is housing in urban renewal areas covered? 


Housing provided in Federally-aided urban renewal areas is subject to the 


Order and may be affected by it in several different ways. It may come 


unier the Order because it is provided by the development or redevelopment 


of land made available as part of the Federally-assisted urban renewal 


project; or because it is provided with the aid of a loan or other direct 


financial assistance from the Federal Government, as in the case of 


low-rent public housing or housing for the elderly; or because it is 
financed with a loan insured by the FHA or otherwise secured by the 
“eredit of the Federal Government. 

. COVERAGE: OF LENDING PRACTICES 


Qe How will home financing institutions be affected by the Order? 


A. Home financing ‘institutions will be prohibited from discriminating on 
“the basis of race, color, creed, or national origin in their lending 
practices with respect to housing loans which are insured, guaranteed, 
or otheseise secured by the credit of the Federal Government . 


‘ENFORCEMENT OF THE ORDER 


Qe How will the Executive Order be enforced? 

_»Ae . Each Federal department and agency will be primarily responsible for 
obtaining compliance with the purposes of the Order as it applies to 
operations and programs which it administers. It will establish a 
procedure for the handling of complaints of violations a and in case it 
finds a violation has. occurred, it shall endeavor to bring about | 
compliance by informal means » including conference, conciliation, and 


persuasion. It may also resort to sanctions. 


« 


Qe What sanctions are authorized by the Order? 


A. Each department or agency may take the actions that are appropriate 
under its own governing statutes to obtain ‘compliance within its programs 
or operations. In general, the ultimate action which might be taken by 


a department or agency in a case of violation would be to deprive the 


Qe 
Ae 


violator of the benefits of future Federal assistance. For example: 

A developer or sponsor of housing might be debarred from Federal loan 
programs or might be denied the benefit of Federally insured or 
guaranteed loans. A home financing institution might be denied Federal 
loan insurance or guarantee. A State or local public agency might be | 
denied further Federal aid for eae public housing or urban yenewi. 


Furthermore, it is provided that one Federal department or agency may 


apply its own sanctions against a builder, lender, or other firm or 


person who has violated the orders or procedures of another department 


or agency. 


Might there be resort to the courts? 


Yes, in appropriate cases, departments and agencies are expected to 


refer to the Attorney General violations of the Order for such action 


as he may deem appropriate. 


ECONOMIC EFFECT OF THE ORDER 


Q- 


Ae 


What will be the impact of the Executive Order on the housing market 


and the national economy? 


It is expected that the Executive Order will call for very significant 
adjustments in real estate and lending practices, but these are adjuste 
ments that should free the market to respond more accurately and more 
equitably to the needs of the people, and their accumulated effects 


Should result in a sounder real estate market and a sounder economy. 
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Background Statement 


: ‘STATE STATUTES AND LOCAL ORDINANCES AND RESOLUTIONS 
PROHIBITING DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING AND URBAN RENEWAL OPERATIONS 


fy 


Closely related in purpose and effect to the President's Executive Order 


on Equal Opportunity in Housing are the State statutes and municipal ordinances 
"and resolutions that have been adopted in recent years to prevent discrimination 


in various types of housing. Nineteen States and the Virgin Islands and hg 


a had taken such action by November 1, 1962. . bye 


; In the past five years 1, States and the Virgin Islands have either 
initiated or extended anti-discrimination legislation in the housing field, _ 
and ning of these jurisdictions have extended or enacted legislation relating . 
to urban renewal or publicly assisted housing. Of the 49 cities with such 


_ ordinances or saan 21g 28 have enacted or extended such laws in the five= ue 


year period. 


Also, during these five years, State legislation has been enacted for : 
the first time to prohibit discrimination in private housing that does not |. 
receive any form of public assistance. Ten menor sp see Islands, and {| 
vares cities have enacted such laws. : : 


State and local actions in this field shininal 1961 « are eeiinuinns by a-: a : , 
booklet recently issued by the Housing and Home Finance Agency, entitled, — ao ee 
"State Statutes and Local Ordinances and Resolutions Prohibiting Discrimination 
in Housing and Urban Renewal.Operations." Since publication of the booklet, 
the State of Alaska, with a statute prohibiting discrimination in "all forms — 


of publicly assisted housing, and any housing accommodations en for sale, 


rent or lease," has been added to the list. 


In a foreword to the booklet, soe Adninistrator Robert C. Weaver 
says ) | | re 
"Our concern is with the freedom of choice in housing--with seeing 


- that all citizens have that freedom, — of their et their ee ey 
their color, or their national origin. Sees. | 


ty 


"The nondiscrimination statutes, ordinances, and resolutions relating 
to housing and urban renewal are intended ‘to guarantee that freedom + , 
choice. 


"The extent to mere they succeed will depend only in ie upon the  __ 
diligence of their enforcement, however. It will also depend upon the eer. poe 


and action of.Americans to achieve the freedom they offer. nt 


The laws are summarized in three groupings: Those asnldnahie to wan 
publicly owned and administered housing; those related to urban renewal areas 
and to housing assisted by public loan insurance or sgepiraraps ss ; ~~ ‘privately. 
owned housing not assisted through pubic programs sei 3 eo : 


In public housing, 17 States and the Virgin Islands jaand 38 ee 
governments have banned racial discrimination. The first such law was enacted . z 


| Legislative action to prohibit racial discrimination in urban renewal | 

projects or public!ly assisted housing developments has been taken by 1, <7 _ 
_ States and the Virgin Islands and by 34 municipalities. The first State - 
«action in this field was by Pennsylvania in 1945. 


The most recent field of anti-discrimination legislation has been that coed 
affecting privately owned housing not assisted through public programs. Paar 
New York City, in 1957, was the first of the three cities that had taken ss» 
such action. Colorado, in 1959, was the first State, with 10 States and the ~~ - 
Virgin Islands having enacted such laws by November 1, ioe. me Seeice ies 


_ Attached are tables listing the States and localities, with the: oa ae e 
of legislative action taken. Municipal actions may be taken either ee Sept: is 
Srdinenses: or eager) anc for that. reason are Frisbee in two ee Rea RET TS. oe: 
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' Alaska 


Colorado 


_ Michigan 
_* Minnesota . .. 
- Montana $4. 
-~ New Hampshire .. 
‘New Jersey 


- Oregon 
- Rhode Island 
- Washington 


- . Wisconsin: .| 
_ Virgin Islands 


TABIE I~ ae 
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"States which Prohibit Discrimination in ‘Hecisiig’ and Urban Renewal 
: Type of Housing Covered by Statute 


ew 
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NOTES TO TABLE I: 


+#While the California statute does not specifically mention 


private housing without government aid, the California Sup ieee ive 
has ruled that operations of real estate brokers and salesmen fall — . 


within California's civil rights act. In addition, State statutes 


3 ‘prohibit restrictive covenants in conveyances and void all such 
‘existing covenants. 


“The Indiana statute applies only to private-type sani develop-~ 
ment projects and merely prohibits the exclusion of any citizen from 
a zoned area because of race, creed, or national origin. 


housing. | renewal | Government aid 


“%#The State of Washington did. enact a- law prohibiting discrimination Goan 


in publicly assisted housing but it was held unconstitutional by the 


State Supreme Court. One of the principal grounds relied.on by the 


Court was that the statute provided for an unreasonable classification 
as between those having a loan guaranteed by a Federal or State oO 


_ those not —. such a seer emec: 


v'é 
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In addition to the above States, the State of Illinois has legislation 
bearing on the subject. Its Civil Rights Act prohibits an official from 
denying full and equal enjoyment of any property under his care to anyone 
because of race, religion, color, or national ancestry. It is assumed this 
applies to public housing which is administered by local public officials. . 
Secondly, the State's Blighted Areas Rédevelopment Act prohibits racial 
discrimination in the sale of land by the Land Clearance Commission, and the 
Urban Community Conservation Act also contains an anti-discrimination clause; 
the two together are thought to apply to the second On VORCEY. in the above - 
table, > publicly abate ped housing or urban renewal. : 
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Reprinted from Housing- 1961 Commission on Civil Rights Report 


The Emergence of a Policy 


The Federal Government’s housing policy, until recent years, has been 
largely a response to crisis. Its seeds were sown in the urgency of 
World War I when housing near industrial sites proved verges a 
and the Government stepped cautiously into the scene as money lender — 
and house builder. It took firm root in the economic collapse of the 
thirties when the Government turned to housing as a major weapon 

to stabilize and stimulate the Nation’s economy. And it grew ; te the the 
massive defense effort of World War II when the Government faced 
up to the problem of providing housing for workers during war and 
then for returning servicemen in peacetime. Its full potential has not 
yet been reached. That lies in the future. 


TENTATIVE BEGINNINGS 


The first fleeting expression of Federal interest in housing occurred 
in 1892, when Congress appropriated $20,000 to investigate slums in 
large cities. The study provoked nothing in the way of legislation but 
it indicated an official awareness of the fact that slums did exist and did 
involve problems.? It also reflected a change—what had once been 
an essentially rural nation was now fast becoming urbanized. Three 
cities, New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, had populations in excess 
of 1 million. There were 7 a ae ee ee 
100,000, whereas 20 years before there had been only 14. ° 

Negroes were already coming to the cities in large numbers. By 
1890, 1,500,000, or one-fifth of the 7,500,000 Negroes in the United 
States lived in urban areas. By 1910, the former figure would almost , 
double. As yet, however, their increasing number was-obscured by the 
rapid growth of the cities, themselves. The housing problems of 
urbanized Negroes were not yet deemed national problems way of 


congressional notice. 


By 1913, Dr. George Haynes, professor of sociology at Fisk University, 
could define the outlines of the problem of residential segregation. In 
an article titled “Condition Among Negroes in the Cities” Haynes said, 


in part: * 


Migration to the city is being followed by segregation into districts 
and neighborhoods within the city .... Thusthe Negro Ghetto 
is growing up. . [The Negroes] seek other neighborhoods, 
just as the European immigrants who are crowded into segregated 
sections of our cities seck better surroundings when they are eco- 
nomically able to secure them. But a prejudiced opposition from 
his prospective white neighbors confronts the Negro .... Intel- 
ligence and culture do not often discount color of skin. Professions . 
of democratic justice in the North and deeds of individual kindness 
in the South have not yet secured to Negroes the unmolested resi- 
dence in blocks with white fellow-citizens. In northern cities where 
larger liberty in some avenues obtains, the home life, the church 
life, and much of the business and community life of Negroes are 
carried on separately and apart from the common life of the whole 
people. — 

In southern communities, with separate streetcar laws, separate 
places of amusement and recreation, separate hospitals and separate 
cemeteries, there is sharp cleavage between whites and. Negroes, 
living and dead, 


The first positive congressional action in the field of housing came 
during the emergency of World War I. On March 1, 1918, Congress 
authorized the United States Shipping Board Emergency Flicet Corpo- 
ration to provide housing for shipyard employees." This program was 
based on direct loans to real estate companies incorporated by the ship- 
builders. Housing projects were constructed under this program in 24 
localities. ‘They included 9,000 houses, 1,100 apartments, 19 dormi- 
tories, and 8 hotcls. On May 16° and June 4, 1918,° Congress ex- 
panded its housing activities by authorizing and appropriating funds 
for the housing of war workers in general. The Burcau of Industrial 
Housing and Transportation was established within the Department 
of Labor and the United States Housing Corporation was created by 
Executive order. The Bureau, working through the Unitcd States Hous- 
ing Corporation (USHC) built, organized, and managed 25 commu- 
nity projects containing more than 5,000 single-dwelling units, as 
well as apartments, dormitories, and hotcls. The USHC also consid- 
ered and adjusted rent grievances. -Investigations were made in more 
than 100 cities, plans were drawn for 128 sites in 71 communities, and 
work started on 140 projects. The war’s end, however, stopped these 
activities. The USHC was in operation for only 109 days. Almost 


On uly" 21, 1932, Con passed the Emergency Relief and Con- 
siti ‘Act—thie rst! eral legislation” to” meet “the crisis! ofthe 
reat_ Depression.” This’ miédsuré’ authorized the*Reéconstraction | Fi- 
nance. ‘Corporation (RFC) to make’ loans to State-regulated,' limited- 
dividend corporations chartered ‘to provide “housing for low-income 
families or for the reconstruction Of shiifis:'“ The ebtporations were sub- 
and local laws as to ‘rents, charges, capital’ structures,-and 
“this law a Toan of $8,059,006 ‘was inade torfi- 
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consisted of general suggestions for changing the climate of public 
opinion and inducing “civic-minded people” to establish adequate 
financing agencies to provide loans at reasonable interest rates. The 
report also recommended that a National Housing Commission and 
State commissions be established to promote adequate State housing 
laws. It recommended that permanent commissions be established on 
the community level to investigate housing conditions and propose 
- specific controls. It also recommended that interracial groups be estab- 
- lished to secure local housing improvements. In connection with the 
construction of low-priced apartments, it recommended that “consid- | 
eration be given to the intervention by public funds either through tax 
relief or through direct subsidy.” ** Finally, the report recommended 
the organization of local cooperative associations of Negro homeowners 
and prospective homeowners for the purpose of enabling community 
groups to bargain collectively for financing facilities. | 
The importance of the President’s Conference lies in the fact that 
for the first time a federally constituted body had studied the housing 
field in all its aspects and made proposals for dealing with it as a 
problem that was national in character. : 


Creation of the Federal Home Loan Bank System 


The only immediate result of the President’s Conference was the en- 
actment on July 22, 1932, of the Federal Home Loan Bank Act,” 
which created the Federal Home Loan Bank System. This was the 
first long-term government measure in the area of home financing and 
is still the basic law governing the network of financial institutions 
within the Federal Home Loan Bank System. It was a bold device 
to integrate local credit institutions into a national system that would 
be supported on a permanent basis by central reserve facilities. It pro- 
vided a reserve credit pool exclusively for home financing institutions, 
independent of the commercial banking system. The Federal Home 
Loan Bank System (FHLBS) was patterncd somewhat after the Fed- 
eral Reserve System in that it had a central governing board, called 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, appointed by the President, and 
a group of regional banks (Federal Home Loan Banks). Under this 
system, 11 of the latter were established with an original capital stock 
of $125'million subscribed by the Secretary of the Treasury.* Build- 
ing and loan associations, savings and loan associations, homestead asso- 
ciations, savings and cooperative banks, and insurance companies were 

eligible to become members of the system. In 1933, the credit activities — 
of the Federal Home Loan Banks were broadened by the provision in 
the Home Owners’ Loan Act authorizing the chartering of Federal 


Savings and Loan Associations.” And as part of the National Hous- 
ing Act of 1934, the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 
was created under the direction of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
to insure savings in Federally chartered associations and in State char- 
tered associations which met prescribed qualifications.” ‘Thus the Fed- 
eral Government had moved away from the gingerly, tentative ap- 
proach of the World War I measures. ‘The Federal Home Loan Bank 
Act also marked a change in emphasis, The chief function of the 
Federal Government in housing would be to facilitate credit, not to 


build homes. 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 


An additional step, one intended to counteract the flood of mortgage 
foreclosures throughout the country,” came on June 13, 1933, when 
Congress authorized the creation of the Home Owners’ Loan Co 
tion." The HOLC had a capitalization of $200 million and a loan 
authorization of $4.75 billion to be used for taking over and refinancing 
mortgages on one- to four-family dwellings that were either delinquent 
or held in lending institutions whose assets were frozen. Congress later 
provided for a guaranty as to principal and interest of HOLC bonds.” 
During its first 3 years, the agency financed 1,017,821 homes, or 1 out 
of 5 of all mortgages on owner-occupied homes in the nonfarm areas 
of the Nation.” It put $3.5 billion in loans and, when it stopped oper- 
ating on May 29, 1951, it had accumulated a balance of nearly $14 
million, which was presented to the U.S. Treasurer.” 

The initial emphasis of these programs had been on restoring public 
confidence in the country’s financial institutions.** To a large extent 
the effort succecded and helped pave the way for a resumption of lending 
activity. The problem now was to devise methods to encourage building 
and to increase the supply of funds for new lending. ‘Todo this Congress 
in 1934 started in a new direction with a new and independent agency. 
It was named, significantly, the Federal Housing Administration (FHA). 
The enabling act was entitled, even more significantly, the National 


Housing Act.** 
FHA and the new era of mortgage financing 


The act of 1934 was revolutionary in its approach. FHA was given 
authority to insure private lending institutions against losses on long- 
term, first-mortgage, home loans, and on unsecured loans for home 
repairs. Similar mortgage insurance had been offered by private com- 
panies in the past, but for the Federal Government to engage in this 
operation was a radical departure from previous practice." 


The National Housing Act also provided for the establishment of © 
national mortgage associations “to purchase and sell first mortgages and 
such other first liens as are commonly given to secure advances on real 
estate . . . under the laws of the state in which the real estate is lo- 
cated.” * These associations were to be privately owned but governed 
by FHA. They were to deal directly with financial institutions rather 
than with the borrower. In short they were devices for assuring the 
financial community that FHA mortgages would have a ready market. 
Draftsmen of the act had anticipated that the financial community 
might respond with some hesitancy to the FHA-insured mortgage. 
Financiers were accustomed to short term, low loan-to-value ratio, un- 
amortized mortgages. The FHA mortgage, with its low interest rate, 
high loan-to-value ratio, and long term might be considered too risky— 
despite government insurance—if there were no ready market for it. 

Until these private associations were organized, however, the need 
for a secondary market had to be satisfied. On January 31, 1935, 
therefore, Congress authorized the creation of the RFC Mortgage Com- 
pany “‘to assist in the reestablishment of a normal mortgage market.” ** 
This new subsidiary of the RFC was utilized temporarily to provide the 
secondary market function, while Congress waited confidently for the 
organization of the private associations. None were established.” 
The Government was forced to take a more direct hand. 

In February 1938, at the request of the President, the RFC estab- 
lished the Federal National Mortgage Association (FNMA).7° Now 
known as “Fannie Mae,” it was originally expected to serve two pur- 
poses in aiding the Federal housing program. First, it made FHA 
mortgages more desirable by offering an assured secondary market to 
mortgage lenders concerned with liquidity. ‘The mere fact that FNMA 
was available was a source of comfort and an inducement for many 
financial institutions to enter the mortgage market, even though they 
actually made little or no use of the Federal agency. Secondly, it 
facilitated the geographic spreading of mortgage capital. The reluc- 
tance of private enterprise to form private national mortgage associa- 
tions was not repeated when FNMA notes were offered to the public. 
The initial offering of $29 million was oversubscribed many times. 


Public housing 


Up to this point, the main thrust of the Federal Government's housing 
policy had been to facilitate credit. The 1934 National Housing Act 
was aimed primarily at relieving economic conditions, and only inciden- 
tally at improving housing conditions. At the same time, however, 
the Government was taking some direct housing action. The first 
emergency legislation enacted during the depression, the Emergency 


_ Relief and Construction Act of 1932,” had been designed to provide 
housing for families of low income, and for the reconstruction of slum 


areas.” On June 16, 1933, Congress passed the National Industrial 
Recovery Act,** which, among other things, provided for the “construc- 


tion under public regulation or control of low-cost housing and slum-_ 


clearance projects.” ** The Public Works Administration (PWA) was 

established to make loans and grants to: public agencies meeting two 
statutory requirements—reasonable security and self-liquidation. Un- 
der this legislation and subsequent appropriations by Congress, 50 low- 
rent public housing projects containing 21,600 units were built in 37 
cities. En erddlition, loans were made for 7 limited-dividend projects 
which had 3,065 dwelling units.” 

In 1997, Congress passed the United States Housing Act, creating 
the United States Housing Authority (USHA). Unlike the earlier 
public housing laws, this was long-range in purpose. USHA was estab- 
lished as a permanent corporate body. Pursuant to this new legislation, 
the construction, ownership, and operation of public housing properties 
were to be under the jurisdiction of local housing authorities. ‘The new 
Federal agency was empowered to make them loans representing 90 
percent of the cost and to pay annual subsidies which, as it developed, 
were usually sufficient to meet the loan carrying charges. The munici- 
palities concerned were required to contribute annual amounts equiva- 
lent to 20 percent of the Federal payments. 

The earlier New Deal housing legislation, such as the Home Loan 
Bank Act, the Home Owners Loan Act, and the National Housing Act, 
had been within the broad category of “pump-priming” measures and 
did not encroach upon the domain of the private housing industry. The 
entrance of the Federal Government into public housing in the de- 
pression years was a radical departure from the traditional concept of 
the function of government, for it was the first major long-range effort 
on the part of the Federal Government to provide housing directly— 
housing for the underprivileged at rents they could afford. 

By 1938, the basic machinery was established. The essential legisla- 
tive tools were now at hand, available to serve a housing policy that had 
not yet evolved. The FHLBB, FHA, and “Fannie Mae” provided the 
basis: for continuing Federal influence on home mexican The PWA, 
and later the USHA, engaged the Government directly in the business 
of putting good roofs over the heads of low-income families. These 
measures were, generally, emergency measures, measures of expediency, 
with no grand design other than to bring the Nation’s resources to. bear 
in overcoming economic catastrophe. Now, however, the Government 
was no longer merely an interested bystander, but an active instrument 
of public welfare. Though the machinery would be refined, sharpened, 
and even elaborated in the years to come, the Federal Government was 
in housing to stay. 


PROBLEMS OF RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


When the Federal Government entered the housing scene in the 
1930's, it was immediately confronted with a problem that has been 
with it ever since: The problem of facial discrimination. Since World 
War I, when Negroes | first moved north in significant numbers, discrimi- 
nation against them in residential areas had been fairly common in 
roughly its present form.” By 1933; racial discrimination had become 
an operating practice of the private housing industry. But the Con- 
stitution and statutes of the United States imposed different standards 
on Government—Federal, State, and local—from those followed by 
private enterprise. | 

More than 60 years before, Congress had passed the Civil Rights Act 
of 1866." Part of the United States Code, it provided that: ™ 


All citizens of the United States shall have the same right, in every 
State and Territory, as is enjoyed by white persons thereof to inherit, 
purchase, lease, sell, hold, and convey real and personal property. 


The 14th amendment was a guaranty that this right could not be 
denied on the State or local level. As carly as 1917, the Supreme Court 
_ of the United States, in Buchanan v. Warley * had ruled unconstitutional 
a city zoning ordinance requiring racial segregation in housing. This 
principle had become firmly established through other Supreme Court 
rulings by the time the Federal housing program got in full swing,” 
But what the Supreme Court had declared unconstitutional when at- 
tempted through municipal zoning, the private housing industry prac- 
ticed at will. 

Federal policy in the housing field reflected and even magnified the 
attitudes of private industry. The FHA indeed encouraged racial dis- 
crimination. Its explanation for doing so was the widespread belief 
that property values of a residential neighborhood suffered when the 
residents were not of the same social, economic, and racial group. ‘Thus 
the FHA in its “Underwriting Manual” of 1938 declared: “Ifa neigh- 
borhood is to retain stability, it is necessary that properties shall continue 
to be occupied by the same social and racial groups.” *° The Manual 
carried this principle a step further by recommending the use of restric- 
tive covenants to insure against “inharmonious racial groups.” ** It 
even contained a model covenant and thereby gave great impctus to the 
spread of racial discrimination in residential areas throughout the coun- 
try—for the inclusion of the restrictive covenant in real estate sales con- 
tracts became almost a prerequisite of FHA mortgage insurance. 
When land was sold to Negroes or Mexican-Americans, under FHA 
policy, adjoining land generally would be classed as undesirable.“ 


One housing expert has concluded. that FHA’s discriminatory policy 
widened the gap between the living conditions of whites and Negroes 
and increased the concentration of racial minorities in the older, more — 
deteriorated neighborhoods.“* It-did this, he has said, by aiding the 
increase of the total supply of new housing, particularly in the suburbs, 
while denying the minority groups access to it, thus forcing them into 
existing, substandard housing. Another observer has characterized the 
FHA policy as “separate for whites and nothing for blacks.” “ 

Other Federal agencies dealing with the private housing industry 
adopted similar attitudes. The FHLBB and HOLC openly followed 
policies favoring the homogencity of racial groups in residential neighbor- 
hoods.“* When HOLC acquired homes in white neighborhoods and 
offered them for sale, Negroes could not buy them. And when this | 
agency made loans, its policy was to do so only if they were used to 
preserve racial segregation.“ 

In public housing, however, the Federal Government adopted a 
different policy—one based on the equitable participation of minorities, 
not only as tenants, but also in construction and management.® Four- 
teen of the 49 projects built by PWA were for Negroes and 17 were for 
joint occupancy by Negroes and whites. As a result one of every four 
tenants housed by PWA was a Negro.“ When USHA was established 
in 1937 to take over the Federal public housing program, PWA’s racial 
- policies were continued and expanded. The USHA created a racial 
‘ relations service with responsibility to review public housing programs to 
promote racial equity.°° By May 1940, about 48,000 of the 140,000 
USHA.-aided housing units under contract were for Negro occupancy as 
were one-fourth of the 75,000 dwelling units provided by the program in 
_ urban areas of the North.” It is true that the majority of the public 
housing projects were either all Negro or all white. This was, and still 
is, treated as strictly within the jurisdiction of local public housing au- 
thoritics. However, the Federal Government’s public housing program | 
did provide decent housing for Negroes which they could rarely get else- 
where and it was a breach, however small, in the wall of discrimination 
which the Federal Government had helped to erect. 


RESPONSE TO WAR 


By 1940, the thrust of the Federal Government into housing had 
slackened and the trend was toward withdrawal from this field. The 
FHA had become a self-sustaining institution with no need for further 
direct appropriations. The Federal Home Loan Bank System had 
reason to hope that soon it, too, would be self-sustaining. HOLC was - 


being liquidated and Congress had ignored urgent requests from the 
USHA for additional authorization. In 1940, however, the Nation 
was girding itself for war. 

The defense effort required a sudden expansion in industry which in 
turn required an expansion of the housing supply. This reversed the 
trend of Federal withdrawal from the housing scene. On October 14, 
1940, the Lanham Act,” the basic war-housing law, was passed. Funds 
were appropriated directly for both temporary and permanent housing 
for war workers, and for related facilities. On March 28, 1941, Con- 
gress amended the National Housing Act to authorize more liberal 
mortgage insurance to private builders or buyers of new homes in critical 
defense areas."*> The Nation needed housing quickly and the Federal 
Government assumed much of the financial obligation of providing it. 

In 1942, the housing agencies of the Federal Government—the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, the FHA, the USHA (now called the 
Federal Public Housing Authority), and the newly born wartime housing 
agencies—were combined by Executive order into a new super agency, 
the National Housing Agency (NHA).™ A unique function given this 
new agency during the war emergency was that of “programing,” i.e., of 
determining the location, amount, price-range, and ratio of rentals to 
sales for all new residential construction to be undertakcn, as well as the 
method, whether public or private, by which the construction was to be 
done. As economic crisis was replaced by war, the criterion for govern- 
ment activity in the housing ficld was no longer one of stabilizing the 
Nation’s economic system, but of providing houses as fast as possible. 

The end of the war did not end the housing emergency. There had 
been an enormous wartime migration of workcrs to the cities and these 
people had come to stay. There had been a high marriage and birth 
rate during the war years. Moreover, servicemen were coming home. 
As a result, the housing shortage continued and so did the emergency 
powers of the Federal Government in the immediate postwar period. 
The principal concern was with veterans. On June 22, 1944, Congress 
passed the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act,” or GI bill, providing Vet- 
erans Administration guarantces for financing homes and business ven- 
tures at low interest rates. In contrast to the FHA method of reimburs- 
ing an insured lender with long-term debentures, the GI loan plan 
provided for cash payment in case of default. The GI loan was, like the 
FHA-insured mortgage, a device to encourage mortgage lending through 
Government guaranty against loss. But there was a difference. The 
purpose now was not to stimulate the economy but to provide housing 
for veterans. : 

Further measures in this early postwar period, such as the creation of 
the office of Housing Expediter ** (to formulate plans and programs for 
dealing with the emergency housing shortage) and the Veterans’ 
Emergency Housing Act of 1946" (which extended and strengthened 
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Federal control over rents and housing supply) meant continued inti- 
mate participation by the Federal Government in housing. In July 
1947, Congress accepted the President’s plan for reorganizing the housing 

* The plan established the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency (HHFA) under a single administrator and made permanent 
the centralized direction of Federal housing activities which had first 
been effected through the wartime National Housing Agency. 


NATIONAL GOAL IN HOUSING 


After the early postwar years America struggled with the need for a 
long-range Federal housing policy. But the piecemeal approach of 
earlier days lingered on through 1948. In that year, Congrens passed 
the Housing Act of 1948 © and also enacted a measure ™ giving explicit 
legislative authorization for FNMA and authorizing it to purchase and 
sell VA mortgages." Until then there had been the possibility that 
private mortgage associations would be established, as the National 
Housing Act of 1934 had hopefully contemplated. The 1948 act, in 
constituting FNMA as a Government corporation, expressly extinguished 
this possibility. Other housing programs were also extended, but no 
major reorganization occurred. 


The Housing Act of 1949 


With the opening of the Ejighty-first Congress, the legislative battle 
for a master housing program was joined again. In his State of the 
Union message to Congress on January 5, 1949, President Truman 
underlined the need for new Federal action by calling attention to the 
fact that “five million families were still living in slums and fire-traps” © 
and that “three million families share their homes with others.” ® On 
July 15, 1949, slightly more than 15 years after the enactment of the 
National Housing Act of 1934, Congress passed the Housing Act of 
1949,” and stated for the first time an overall national goal in housing: © 


The Congress hereby declares that the general welfare and security 
of the Nation and the health and living standards of its people re- 
quire housing production and related community development 
sufficient to remedy the serious housing shortage, the elimination 
of substandard and other inadequate housing through the clearance 
of slums and blighted areas, and the realization as soon as feasible 
of the goal of a decent home and a suitable living environment for 
every American family, thus contributing to the development and 


1] 


redevelopment of communities and to the advancement of the 
growth, wealth, and security of the Nation. 


The policies to be followed in attaining this goal were also set forth: 4 
(1) Private enterprise shall be encouraged to serve as large a part of the 
total need as it can; (2) governmental assistance shall be utilized where 
feasible to enable private enterprise to serve more of the total need; (3) 
appropriate local public bodies shall be encouraged and assisted to under- 
take positive programs of encouraging and assisting the development of 
well-planned, integrated residential neighborhoods, the development and 
redevelopment of communities, and the production, at lower costs, of 
housing of sound standards of design, construction, livability, and size 
for adequate family life; (4) governmental assistance to climinate sub- 
standard and other inadequate housing through the clearance of slums 
and blighted areas, to facilitate community development and redevelop- 
ment, and to provide adequate housing for urban and rural nonfarm 
families with incomes so low that they are not being decently housed in 
new or existing housing shall be extended to those localities which esti- 
mate their own necds and demonstrate that these needs are not being 
met through reliance solely upon private enterprise, and without such aid. 

The Housing Act of 1949 not only set these goals and policies but 
established new programs to achieve them. It initiated a program of 
Federal assistance to localities for redevelopment and slum-clearance 
projects to be executed by the administrator of the HHFA. A fund of 
$1 billion was made available for loans to assist localities in financing 
slum-clearance and redevelopment projects. The public low-rent hous- 
ing program was revived and expanded and HHFA was authorized to 
start a broad program of technical and economic research in the field 
of residential construction and finance. In addition a decennial census 

of housing was authorized in conjunction with cach decennial census 
_ of population. 

For the first time Congress had declared that the gencral welfare 
demanded that “every Amcrican family” have “a decent home and a 
suitable living environment” and had committed the Federal Govern- 
ment to massive action in achieving this goal. Housing was no longer 
incidental to some other national purpose, nor was the goal merely to 
build more houses. The Government started also to attack the larger 
_ problem of community redevelopment. Herc was a new concept of 
housing that demanded imagination and daring. Housing and Home 
Fi inance Administrator Robert C. Weaver restated this concept 12 years 
later: ° 


When we talk of housing we are talking of more than simply shelter. 
We are talking of cities, we are talking of transportation, we are 
talking of the various facilities that make up the communities in 
which we live. And of course we are also talking of people. 
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provided a basic framework for the long-range comprehensive 
plan toward which the Nation, through experimentation, had -been 
| The task of the Government in the years since the Housing Act 
of 1949 has largely been to expand this framework and to embody it with 
sinew and substance. 

During the years following the Housing Act of 1949, the Federal 
Government continued to institute specialized housing programs to cover 
new and special needs as they arose. In 1950, the Community Facilities 
Administration (CFA) was created and authorized to administer a 
college program “to assist educational institutions in providing housing 
for their students and faculties. . . .”** Later CFA was authorized to 
make loans to municipalities for public works planning (1954) and for 
public works in small cities (1955). 

In 1950 the VA was authorized to lend money directly to veterans for 
home purchase or repair in areas where the administrator found that 
private capital was not available for such financing.” In 1954 FNMA 
received authority to engage in direct Government lending by purchas- 
“segments of the national population which are unable to obtain ade- 
quate housing under established home-finance programs.” *° Categories 
for which special assistance has been authorized by Congress or the Presi- 
dent include housing for victims of major disasters, housing in Guam and 
Alaska, urban renewal, defense and military housing, and cooperative 
housing.’ In addition, special assistance has been authorized in connec- 
tion ‘with housing for the elderly, a program instituted in 1956." 

Similarly in 1954 the Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit Program 
(VHMCP) -was instituted “ with the specific purpose of making FHA- 
insured or VA-guaranteed loans available to minority groups, as well as 
to people in small communities. This program has consisted of an in- 
formal arrangement between Government and private financial institu- 
tions by which the Government offers its encouragement and the use of 
certain facilities to enable financiers to meet a demand that is not being 
_ otherwise satisfied. The VHMCP constituted the first legislative recog- 
nition of the lack of equal opportunity in home financing for minority 
citizens and the first legislative attempt to rectify this inequality. ‘It abso 


signaled recognition by the private financial community of its respon- 
sibility in this regard.” 


The advent of urban renewal 


Urban renewal in the Housing Act of 1949 was a pioneering concept in 
housing. Soon, however, it became obvious that the scope of the 1949 
program, with its emphasis on slum clearance and rebuilding, was too 
limited to meet the needs of the Nation’s cities. In 1953, therefore, 
President Eisenhower appointed a citizen’s committee to study and make 
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recommendations for “a new and revitalized housing program. That 
program should meet the problems of housing and sound community 
development through a series of related actions.” * In December 1953, 
the committee rendered its report. The first recommendation was 
- that: *° 


The program of Federal loans and grants established by Title I of 
the Housing Act of 1949 should be broadened. It should provide 
assistance to communities for rehabilitation and conservation of 
areas worth saving as well as for the clearance and redevelopment 
of wornout areas. It should make Federal loans and grants avail- 
able for well-planned neighborhood projects at any stage of the 
urban renewal process provided they will clear blight and establish 
sound healthy neighborhoods. 


The report suggested the establishment of urban renewal services in 
an “Urban Renewal Administration,” as a new constituent of the 
HHFA, “to provide technical and professional assistance to communi- 
ties for the planning and development of programs for urban renewal.” ™ 
The committee further recommended that FHA be empowered to insure 
loans on liberal terms for the rehabilitation of existing properties and 
for the construction of new dwellings in renewal areas." The key to the 
report, however, lay in the following statement: *° 


To see to it that Federal assistance as related to local programs 
which actually face up to the local problems, the Committee recom- 
mends that extension of Federal financial assistance and the in- 
surance of mortgages in urban renewal areas be conditioned upon 
submission by the local communities of a workable program to at- 
tack the problem of urban decay. 


This was a broadened concept from that of the 1949 act. The com- 
mittee observed, “there is no justification for Federal assistance except to 
cities which will face up to the whole process of urban decay and under- 
take long-range programs.” *° In effect, it recommended a shift of 
emphasis to overall planning rather than “project planning on a limited, 
piecemeal, few-blocks-at-a-time basis.” *” | 
All of the committee’s recommendations, and more, were enacted 
into law in the Housing Act of 1954.°* This was a direct response to the 
urgent need for rehabilitation of our cities. It was a major attempt to 
achieve comprehensive, long-range planning in a tremendous Federal- 
local cooperative venture. Each community was given the responsibility 
of developing an overall “workable program” that would include a 
master city plan, housing codes, rehousing of displaced families, along 
with financing, administrative organization, and citizen participation. 
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Special FHA mortgage insurance terms were authorized to stimulate 
housing construction in project areas with special regard for displaced 
families within or outside such areas. 

The Housing Act of 1949 had been the initial attempt to. meet the 
problems of increasing urbanization. The 1954 act carried it beyond 
slum clearance and redevelopment to include the total community. 
t legislation has aimed principally at refinement and more 
tation. The implications of this legislation for all 
Americans are profound and still largely unrealized. 


effective i 


THE CHANGING POLICY 


World War II brought the first hints of a change in Federal policy toward 
the housing needs of minorities. War turned what had been a stream 
into a great river of Negro migrants moving to urban production centers. 
In August of 1942 the newly created National Housing Agency an- 
nounced its basic policy that “no discrimination shall be made on account 
of race, creed, color, or national origin.” * In 1943 the War Manpower 
Commission noted a steady increase in the employment of Negroes in war 
industries and a trebling of Negro enrollment in war training programs 
over a 12-month period. Recognizing the necessity of providing ade- 
quate housing to meet this new demand, NHA observed: ™ 


Every effort is to be made to assure that the housing programs to be 
developed reflect the viewpoints and war housing needs of all repre- 
sentative elements in the community. It is to be continuously kept 
in mind that the selection of sites and the provision of war housing 
without undue delay for all eligible war workers is the war-time 


ab hoa 


Such directives were by no means antisegregation orders. War hous- 
ing was still programed separately for whites and nonwhites. Rather, 
they were aimed at assuring equitable shares for Negroes in housing as it 
became available. Some administrative machinery was established 
within the NHA organization to execute this policy, but it was entirely 
inadequate. Nonetheless, a degree of success was achieved in public 
war housing, where Negroes ultimately received about 15 percent of 
all the units—although only on a segregated basis.“ This represented 
almost 6. times as many units as were provided for Negro occupancy 
under the larger FHA program of private war housing—84,000 as com- 
pared with 15,000 units. The “racial equity” policy of public housing, 
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which has existed from the beginning, at least succeeded in securing for 
Negroes a semblance of an equitabte share of low-rent housing, although 
principally on a segregated basis.*" 

The national emergency caused no appreciable change in FHA policy. 
Throughout the war—while the NHA was attempting to satisfy the need 
for adequate housing for Negroes—FHA adhered to the segregation 
policies of its “Underwriting Manual.” Economic considerations re- 
mained the principal criteria governing FHA policy and the significant 
decisions on financing were still made by private financial institutions 
over which there was no government control.°* Of the total private, 
priority war-housing planned, under construction, and completed during 
the war, only 4.3 percent was for Negroes.** By the end of 1944 they had 
only 2.4 percent of the private, nonpriority war housing.”” ‘Thus, al- 
though the NHA expressly recognized the housing needs of Negroes, its 
failure adequately to implement its new policy and the failure of both 
the NHA and the FHA to encourage nonsegregated, privately financed 
housing for war workers restricted Negro participation in the war housing 
program and further institutionalized residential segregation.” Still, 
the Government’s policies during World War II represented a significant 
change in outlook. If the NHA policy of nondiscrimination was only a 
response to the urgent requirements of war, it was a beginning. 

Prompted by criticism from various groups, the FHA in 1947 took 
some hesitant steps in the same direction. It established a Racial Rela- 
tions Service to serve the minority group segment of the housing market.” 
The 1947 edition of its “Underwriting Manual,” substituting terms such 
as “user groups” and “incompatible groups,” carried no direct reference 
to race. Statements on the relation of user group changes to property 
values were couched in more cautious and qualified language, and the 
manual stressed the physical, social, and economic, rather than the racial, 
factors in the decline of property values. In addition restrictive cove- 
nants were no longer recommended. Appraisers were advised to study 
the significance of “fa mixture of user groups” or a change in occupancy 
from one user group to another, but the revised manual added that 
“additional risk is not necessarily involved in such change.” °° The 
impetus for a vital alteration in FHA policy, however, would come from 
outside the executive or legislative branches of government. 

In August 1945, just before the close of World War II, a Negro 
family in St. Louis named Shelley purchased some real estate from a 
white owner named Josephine Fitzgerald. The property was subject to 
a 50-year racially restrictive covenant agreed to in 1911. By 1961, 
Negroes and orientals would be eligible to own property there. The 
Shelleys were 16 years early. A Mr. and Mrs. Kraemer, who owned 
other property subject to the same restrictive covenant, brought suit to 
enforce it. (In 1926 the United States Supreme Court in Corrigan v. 
Buckley * had ruled in effect that such restrictive covenants were not 
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constitutionally invalid, but the Court had never ruled on their enforce- 
ability.) For nearly 2 years the Shelley case made its slow progress 
through the Missouri State courts in the cautious manner of the judicial 
process. During this period, Congress did nothing and the executive 
branch did very little with respect to housing discrimination. Then on 
June 23, 1947, the U.S. Supreme Court agreed to review the decision of 
the Missouri Supreme Court which had declared that the covenant was 
enforceable. ; 

On May 3, 1948, the U.S. Supreme Court announced its unanimous 
decision in Shelley v. Kraemer.” It ruled that the Missouri State courts 
could not enforce the restrictive covenant. To do so, the Supreme Court _ 
held, would constitute State action in violation of the 14th amendment 
of the Federal Constitution.” The Court did not disturb the earlier 
Corrigan ruling, but rested its decision on a distinction between validity 
and enforceability of restrictive covenants.” —_ 

The Shelley decision brought a gradual but real change in Federal 
policy. In December 1949,.a year and a half after the Supreme Court 
deciian, ZEA salad thet. seed nat grovide mesiauas Ianuueeaiee 
property on which restrictive covenants were recorded after February 15, 
1950. At the same time it announced that the racial composition of 
a neighborhood “is not a consideration in establishing eligibility.” ® 
The agency was still a long way from sponsoring a policy of open occu- 
pancy, but if an application should happen to be made for the insurance 
of a mortgage on an open occupancy development, FHA would be 
willing. 

In 1951 FHA announced that all repossessed FHA-insured housing 


| would be administered and sold on a nonsegregated basis. In 1952 in 


connection with the programing of housing for nonwhite defense workers 
during the Korean War, it directed its field offices to give “some prefer- 
ence” to proposals for open-occupancy developments as against all- 
minority projects. ** Two years later, the FHA commassioner an- 
nounced the intention of taking “active steps to encourage the 

ment of demonstration open-occupancy projects in suitable key areas.” 
Thus, in the 7 years from 1947 to 1954, FHA had moved from a policy 
requiring segregation to one expressly encouraging open occupancy. 
Despite these changes it remained a fundamental principle of FHA that 
builders and lenders should be entirely free to make their own decisions on 
who could buy or rent houses built with the aid of Federal mortgage insur- 
ance. The discriminatory practices of the private real estate-home 
building industry and the financial community. have continued for the 
most part unabated. Huge FHA-insured projects, for example, have 
been built with an acknowledged policy of excluding Negroes. Thus the 
governmental policy in favor of open occupancy has clearly emerged but 
it awaits full implementation. More recently, however, in States that 
have enacted antidiscrimination laws, FHA has adopted a policy of 
refusing to insure loans for discriminatory builders.*” 
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VISION OF THE FUTURE 


There is now no question that housing is a matter of governmental con- 

cern. The Housing Act of 1949 settled this with renewed purpose and 

committed the Federal Government to massive action. “A decent home 

and a suitable living environment for every American family” is the 

-. national housing goal and the legislative tools created in the context of 

depression and war have been reshaped in an effort to achieve it. The 

_ goal has not yet been achieved; 14 million American families currently 

live in substandard or deteriorating homes.™ It is a declaration of legis- 

lative purpose awaiting fulfillment. But it is a vision of the Nation’s 
future. 

Alongside this legislative program, developing tardily but with in- 
creasing sureness, has been the recognition of an overall Federal respon- 
sibility to insure that this goal is achieved for all Americans, on a basis 
of equal opportunity. It, too, has thus far failed of achievement. Of 
the 6 million nonwhite households, one-third live in substandard hous- 
ing.*°** Discrimination is still widespread—often with governmental in- 
difference, sometimes with governmental help. Equality of opportunity 
is short of fulfillment. But it has developed with increasing clarity as 
governmental policy. 

A total housing policy has emerged: “A decent home and a suitable 
living environment for every American family.” This is the solemn 
pledge of the Federal Government. There is a depth of meaning to this 
pledge for it rests upon the firm basis of equal opportunity. And there 
is a nobility to the reaffirmation declared by President Kennedy before 
Congress 12 years after it was made: “We must still redeem this 


pledge.” *°° 
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supra note 35, ch. X. 


. McEntire, op. cit. supra note 50, at 318. 
. See ch. 5 infra for a full discussion of public housing. 
. Weaver, op. cit. supra note 35, at 143-44. 
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Id. at 144. 

Id. at 145. 

Id. at 148. 

In 1958, the Racial Relations Service was changed to Intergroup 
Relations Service in order to avoid the connotation of racial 
separateness. | 

Federal Housing Administration, Underwriting Manual, 1947, sec. 
1320(2). 


. 271 US. 323 (1926). 


. 334 US. 1 (1948). 
. In a companion case involving covenants written in the District of 


Columbia, the Court reached the same conclusion on the principal 
basis of the Civil Rights Act of 1866. Hurd v. Hodge, 334 U.S. 24 


(1948). 
In 1953, the Supreme Court extended the Shelley decision in hold- 


ing that money damages could not be recovered for breach of a 


racial restrictive covenant: Barrows v. Jackson, 346 U.S. 249 
(1953). But although such covenants are now clearly unenforce- 
able either by way of injunction or money damages, they are still 
apparently valid. See, for example, Rice v. Sioux City Memorial 
Park Cemetery, 60 N.W. 2d 110 (1953), cert. granted, 347 U.S. 
942, aff'd per curiam by evenly divided Court 348 U.S. 880 
(1954), vacated and cert. denied as improvidently granted, 349 
U.S. 7o (1955). 

The policy of the VA has been similar to that of FHA, with perhaps 
greater emphasis on a neutral position. See ch. 3 infra, for the 
discussion of VA policies. 

FHA Underwriting Manual, sec. 303 (Dec. 1949). 

See ch. 3C at 67, infra, for a discussion of the effectiveness of this 


policy. 

See McEntire, op. cit. supra note 50, at 305. 

Ibid. 

See ch. 3C at 63, infra, for a discussion of FHA’s relation to State 
antidiscrimination laws. 

President Kennedy’s Special Message on Housing and Community 
Development, 107 Cong. Rec. 3408 (daily ed. Mar. 9, 1961). 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 


WHEREAS the granting of Federal assistance for the provision, 
rehabilitation, or operation of housing and related facilities from which 
Americans are excluded because of their race, color, creed, or national 
origin is unfair, unjust, and inconsistent with the public policy of the 
United States as manifested in its Constitertion and laws; and 


WHEREAS the Congress in the Housing Act of 1949 has declared that 
the general welfare and security of the Nation and the health and living. 
standards of its people require the realization as.soon as feasible of the 
goal of a decent home and a suitable living environment for every American 
family; and 


WHEREAS discriminatory policies and practices based upon race, color, 
creed, or national origin now operate to deny many Americans the benefits of 
housing financed through Federal assistance and as a consequence prevent 
such assistance from providing them with an alternative to substandard, un- 
safe, unsanitary, and overcrowded housing; and 


WHEREAS such discriminatory policies and practices result in segre- 
gated patterns of housing and necessarily produce other forms of discrimination 
and segregation which deprive many Americans of equal opportunity in the 
exercise of their unalienable rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness; and 


WHEREAS the executive branch of the Government, in faithfully 
executing the laws of the United States which authorize Federal financial 
assistance, directly or indirectly, for the provision, rehabilitation, and 
operation of housing and related facilities, is charged with an obligation and 
duty to assure that those laws are fairly administered and that benefits there- 
under are made available to all Americans without regard to their race, color, 
creed, or national origin: nee 


NOW, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested in me as President 
of the United States by the Constitution and laws of the United States, it is - 
ordered as follows: 7 


on en . 
nated eatineniaiaiae hte inn Re ee ee 


nD 


PART I - PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION 


: Section 101. I hereby direct all departments and agencies in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, insofar as their functions relate to the provision, 
rehabilitation, or operation of housing and related facilities, to take all action 
necessary and appropriate to prevent discrimination because of race, color, creed, 


or national origin - 


(a) inthe sale, leasing, rental, or other disposition of residential 
property and related facilities (including land to be developed 
for residential use), or in the use or occupancy thereof, if such 
property and related facilities are - 


(i) owned or operated by the Federal Government, or 


(ii) provided in whole or in part with the aid of loans, advances, 
grants, or contributions hereafter agreed to be made by the 
Federal Government, or 


(iii): provided in whole or in part by loans hereafter insured, 
guaranteed, or otherwise secured by the credit of the 


Federal Government, or 


(iv) provided by the development or the redevelopment of real 
property purchased, leased, or otherwise obtained from a 
State or local public agency receiving Federal financial 
assistance for slum clearance or urban renewal with respect 
to such real property under a loan or grant contract hereafter 


entered into; and 


(b) in the lending practices with respect to residential property and 
related facilities (including land to be developed for residential use) 
of lending institutions, insofar as such practices relate toloans 
hereafter insured or guaranteed by the Federal Government. 


Section 102. I hereby direct the Housing and Home Finance Agency and 
all other executive departments and agencies to use their good offices and to take 
other appropriate action permitted by law, including the institution of appropriate | 
litigation, if required, to promote the abandonment of discriminatory practices 
with respect to residential property and related facilities heretofore provided with 
Federal financial assistance of the types referred to in Section 101 (a) (ii), (iii), 


and (iv). 


PART II - IMPLEMENTATION BY DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 


Section 201. Each executive department and agency subject to this order 
is directed to submit to the President’s Committee on Equal Opportunity in Housing 
established pursuant to Part IV of this order (hereinafter sometimes referred to as 
the Committee), within thirty days from the date of this order, a report outlining 
all current programs administered by it which are affected by this order. 3 


Section 202. Each such department and agency shall be primarily 
responsible for obtaining compliance with the purposes of this order as the order 
applies to programs administered by it; and is directed to cooperate with the Com- 
mittee, to furnish it, in accordance with law, such information and assistance as it 
may request in the performance of its functions, and to report to it at such intervals 
as the Committee may require. | 


Section 203. Each such department and agency shall, within thirty days 
from the date of this order, issue such rules and regulations, adopt such pro- 
cedures and policies, and make such exemptions and exceptions as may be 
consistent with law and necessary or appropriate to effectuate the purposes of 
this order. Each such department and agency shall consult with the Committee 
in order to achieve such consistency and uniformity as may be feasible. 


PART ItI - ENFORCEMENT 


Section 301. The Committee, any subcommittee thereof, and any officer 
or employee designated by any executive department or agency subject to this 
order may hold such hearings, public or private, as the Committee, department, 
or agency may deem advisable for compliance, enforcement, or educational 
purposes. | 


Section 302. If any executive department or agency subject to this order 
concludes that any person or firm (including but not limited to any individual, 
partnership, association, trust, or corporation) or any State or local public 
agency has violated any rule, regulation, or procedure issued or adopted pursuant 
to this order, or any nondiscrimination provision included in any agreement or 
contract pursuant to any such rule, regulation, or procedure, it shall endeavor to 
end and remedy such violation by informal means, including conference, concili- 
‘ ation, and persuasion unless similar efforts made by another Federal department 
or agency have been unsuccessful. In conformity with rules, regulations, pro- 
cedures, or policies issued or adopted by it pursuant to Section 203 hereof, a 
department or agency may take such action as may be appropriate under its 
governing laws, including, but not limited to, the following: 


It may - 


(a) cancel or terminate in whole or in part any agreement or contract 
with such person, firm, or State or local public agency providing 
for a loan, grant, contribution, or other Federal aid, or for the 


payment of a commission or fee; 


(b) refrain from extending any further aid under any program admin- 
istered by it and affected by this order until it is satisfied that 
the affected person, firm, or State or local public agency will 
comply with the rules, regulations, and procedures issued or 
adopted pursuant to this order, and any nondiscrimination provi- 
sions included in any agreement or contract; 


(c) refuse to approve a lending institution or any other lender as a 
beneficiary under any program administered by it which is 
affected by this order or revoke such approval if previously given. 


| Section 303. In appropriate cases executive departments and agencies 
shall refer to the Attorney General violations of any rules, regulations, or pro- 
cedures issued or adopted pursuant to this order, or violations of any non- | 
discrimination provisions included in any agreement or contract, for such civil 
or criminal action as he may deem appropriate. The Attorney General is 
authorized to furnish legal advice concerning this order to the Committee and 


to any department or agency requesting such advice. 


Section 304. Any executive department or agency affected by this order 
may also invoke ',the sanctions provided in Section 302 where any person or firm, 
including a lender, has violated the rules, regulations, or procedures issued or 
adopted pursuant to this order, or the nondiscrimination provisions included in 
any agreement or contract, with respect to any program affected by this order 
administered by any other executive department or agency. 


PART IV - ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE 
ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 


| Section 401. There is hereby established the President's Committee on 
Equal Opportunity in Housing which shall be composed of the Secretary of the 
Treasury; the Secretary of Defense; the Attorney General; the Secretary of Agri- 
culture; the Housing and Home Finance Administrator; the Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs; the Chairman of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board; a member 
of the staff of the Executive Office of the President to be assigned to the 


Committee by direction of the President, and such other members as the President 
shall from time to time appoint from the public. The member assigned by the 
President from the ‘staff of the-Executive Office shall’ serve as the Chairman and _ 
Executive Director of the Committee. Each: department or agency” head may de sige 3 
nate ran alternate to ‘represent him in’ his ‘absence. : | ae 


Séction 402. Each depuremant or auéncy abinsaie to rehien ortier shalki to-. 
the extent: authorized -by law (including ‘8°214 of the Act of May 3, 1945, 59 Stat. 
134 (31 U.S.C. 691)), furnish assistance to and defray the necessary expenses 


of the Committee. 


PART V - POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE PRESIDENT" S COMMITTEE 
" ON — OPPORTUNITY sal —— Hee 


Beckion 501. The Committee cele meet uporr. ntiie call am the OKataains ane 


_at such other times as may be provided by its rules: It shall:° (a) adopt :rules to 


govern its deliberations and activities;. (b) recommend general policies and pro- 
cedures to implenient this order; (c) consider reports as to progress under this 
order; (d) consider any matters which may be presented to it by any of {ts members; 


and (e) make such reports to the President as he may require or the Committee shall 


deem appropriate. A report to the President shall be made at least once annually 
and shall include references to the actions taken and results achieved by depart- 
ments and agencies subject to this order. The Committee may provide-for the - 
establishment of subcommittees whose members shall be wa: ~ the Chairman. 


| Section 502. (a) The Comsiein shall take such steps as it aeieaan neces- 
sary and appropriate to promote the coordination of the activities of departments 
and agencies under this order. In so doing, the Committee shall consider the 
overall objectives of Federal legislation relating to housing and the right of every 
individual to participate without discrimination because of race, color, creed, or 
national origin in the ultimate benefits of the Federal programs subject to this order. 


() The Committee may confer with representatives of any department or 
agency, State or local public agency, civic, industry, or labor group, or any other 
group directly or indirectly affected by this order; examine the relevant rules, 
regulations, procedures, policies, and practices of any department or agency 
subject to this order and make such recommendations as may be necessary or 


desirable to achieve the purposes of this order. 


(c) The Committee shall encourage educational programs by civic, educa- 
tional, religious, industry, labor, and other nongovernmental groups to eliminate 
the basic causes of discrimination in housing and reiated facilities provided with 


Federal assistance. 


Section 503. The Committee shall have an executive committee consisting 
of the Committee's: Chairman and two other members designated by him from among 
the public members. The Chairman of the Committee shall also serve as Chairman 
of the Executive Committee. Between meetings of the Committee, the Executive 
Committee shall be primarily responsible for:carrying out the functions of the 
Committee and may act for the Committee to the extent authorized by it. 


PART VI - MISCELLANEOUS 


Section 601. As used in this order, the term "departments and agencies" 
includes any wholly owned or mixed-ownership Government corporation, and the 


term "State" includes the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 


and the territories of the United States. 


Section 602. This order shall become effective immediately. 


/s/ John F. Kennedy | 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


' November 20, 1962 


—  ——. 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
Office of the Administrator 


Washington 25, D. C. 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


OF 


- EXECUTIVE ORDER ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 


The preamble of the proposed Order —_— out that discrimination, 


because of race » color, creed, or national origin in Federally-aided 
housing is unfair and unjust and inconsistent with the public policy of 
the United States as manifested in its Constitution and laws, and thwarts 


the goal expressed by Congress in the Housing Act of 1949 -- to provide » 


decent home and suitable living environment for all American families. 

It asserts that @discrimination in housing results not only in substantara 
housing conditions for many Americans, but also furthers discrimination 
in other fields. The preamble states that it is the obligation of the 
Executive Branch of the Government to administer all laws providing 
Federal financial assistance for housing and related facilities so that 
benefits under these laws will be available to all Americans without 


discrimination. 
PART I - PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION 


Section 101. Directs all departments and agencies in the executive 


branch of the Federal Government, in so far as their functions relate to 
the provision, rehabilitation » or operation of housing and related | 
facilities, to take all action necessary and appropriate to prevent 
discrimination because of race P OOF s creed, or national origin, in 

the sale, leasing, rental or other disposition of residential imine 
and related facilities, which are: 


(1) owned by the Federal Government; or 
(2) provided with future loans, advances » grants, or 
contributions from the Federal Government; or 
(3) provided by loans hereafter insured or guaranteed 
by the Federal Government; or 
(4) . provided by the development of urban renewal project 
land obtained from a public agency receiving Federal 
assistance under future urban renewal loan or grant. 
contracts. 
his Section also prohibits discrimination in lending practices with 
respect to Federally insured or guaranteed loans on residential property 
and related facilities. 


Section 102. Directs the Housing and Home Finance Agency and all 


other affected departments and agencies to use their good offices and to 
take other appropriate action, including litigation where necessary, to 
promote the abandonment of discriminatory practices with respect to 
residential property and related facilities previously provided with 


certain Federal assistance. 
PART II - IMPLEMENTATION BY DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 


Section 201. Directs the affected departments and agencies to submit 


@ report to the President's Committee on Equal Opportunity in Housing 
within thirty days, outlining current programs affected by the Order. 


ROWE TOE ANS PETER ARR SN ES RE 


_ Section 208. Charges the affected Gapertnents ene aguaeee We 


primary responsibility for compliance and directs them to cooperate with 
the Committee and furnish it with information and assistance as requested. 


Section 203. Directs the affected departments and agencies to issue 
such rules and regulations, adopt such procedures and policies, and make 
such exemptions and exceptions, within thirty days from the date of the 
Order, as may be consistent with law and necessary or appropriate to carry 


out the purposes of the Order. 
This Section also directs the affected departments and agencies to 


consult with the Committee to achieve consistency and uniformity. 


PART III - ENFORCEMENT 


Section 301. Authorizes the Committee, any of its subcommittees, 
and any officer or employee designated by the affected departments and 
agencies to hold public or private hearings for compliance, enforcement 


or educational purposes. 


Section 302. Directs the affected departments and agencies to use 


Larormat means, including conference, conciliation and persuasion to cure 
visdtstene by any person, firm » State or local public agency. In 
addition, this Section authorizes out department and agency to take such | 
action as may be appropriate under its i sdieatii laws ; including the 
following: 

} (1) cancel Federal aid contracts in whole or in part; or 


(2) withhold further aid under any program affected by the 
Order; or 

(3) refuse to approve, or ditharev approval from, lending 
institutions or any other lender as beneficiary under any 
program affe cted by the Order. 


Section 303. Directs executive departments and agencies, in appro- 


priate cases, to refer violations to the Attorney General for civil or 
criminal action. This Section also authorizes the Attorney General to 
furnish legal advice concerning the Order to the Committee and any 


department or agency on request. 


Section 304. Authorizes the heads of affected departments and agencies 


to debar private persons and firms which have violated the rules : regula- 


tions, or procedures of other departments and agencies affected by this 


Order. 


PART IV - ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE 
ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 


Section 401. Establishes the President's Committee on Equal Oppor- 


tunity in Housing, which shall be composed of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of Defense; the Attorney General; the Secretary 
of Agriculture; the Housing and Home Finance Mblindetiitor: the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans Affairs; the Chairman of the Federal Home Loan Bank 


Board; a member of the staff of the Executive Office of the President 


a “hos aeees, 
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to be assigned to the’ Committee by direction of the President; and such 
members from. the public as the President shall from time to time appoint. 
This Section further provides that the member assigned by the President . 
from the staff of the Executive Office shall serve as Chairman and 
Executive Director of the Committee. Each department or agency head may 
designate an alternate to represent him in his absence. | 


, Section hoe. _ Directs an department or agency y subject to the Order 
to furnish assistance to and wr cited the necessary expenses of ae 
Committee to the extent authorized by law. 


PART V ~- POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE PRESIDENT'S 
COMMITTEE ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 


| " Seeteee po Directs the Committee to reccaaas general policies 


and procedures to implement the Order, make reports to the President as 


required, but we least annually, per to adopt rules for its own aclthica- 
tions. It also authorizes the Committee to provide for the establishment 


of subcommittees whose members shall be appointed by the Chairman. 


Bection 502. Directs the Committee to promote the coordination of 


a ethene a eee 


the activities of departments and agencies under the Order, taking into 
consideration both the over-all objectives of Federal legislation relating f 
to housing and the right of every individual to pasrhieieates without 
} discrimination in the benefits of programs providing Federal aid to 
housing. 


This Section also authorizes the Committee to confer with represen- 
tatives of Federal departments and agencies, State or local public agencies 


and interested private groups. It further authorizes the Committee to 


examine the rules, regulations, procedures, policies, and practices of any 


departments or agencies subject to the Order, and make appropriate recom- 


mendations to effectuate the purposes of the Order. 


In addition, it directs the Committee to encourage educational programs 


by civic, educational, religious, industrial, labor, and other non-govern- 


mental groups to eliminate the causes of discrimination in housing and 
related facilities provided with Federal assistance. 


Section 503. Provides for an executive committee consisting of the 
Committee's Chairman and two other members designated by him from amon 
the public members, and directs that the Committee's Chairman shall serve 
also as Chairman of the Executive Committee. This Section charges the 
Executive Committee with primary responsibility for carrying out the 
functions of the full Committee between meetings of the full Committee 
and authorizes the Executive Committee to act for the full Committee to 
the extent authorised by it. | 


PART VI - MISCELLANEOUS 


Section 601. Defines "departments and agencies” to include 


wholly-owned or mixed-ownership Government corporations, and defines "State" 


to include the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and 


the territories of the United States. 


Pe ee 


Section 602. Provides that the Order shall become effective 
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Where Nonwhites Live (Continued) 


ercent Increase, 1950 to 1 
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17. 20. 
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(63.3 
75.0 
3-9... 
0.2 ~8.8 
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Localities with largest | 
Number of Nonwhites in 1960 


Area i 


1 New York 

2 Chicago 

3 Philadelphia 
4 Detroit 

§ Washington 
6 Los Angeles 
7 Baltimore 

8 Cleveland 
9 New Orleans 
10 Houston 
11. St. Louis 
12 Honolulu 
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487 29 
419 55 
417 17 
328 oe 
253 29 
235 37 
218 23 
216 29 
214 73 


Localities with highest perventage 


of Nonvh} tes in 1960 © 


Area 
Honolulu 
Washington 
Richmond 
Jacksonville 
Birmingham 
Gary 
Atlanta 
Nashville | 

New Orleans 
Memphis 
Winston-Salem 
Savannah 


V. Regional Net Migration During 1950's 


United States 


Northeast 

North Central 

South 

West 

VI. 

California 
New York 
Illinois 
Ohio 
Michigan 
New Jersey 
Florida 
Pennsylvania 


Thousands of Persons 


White 
val 
- 20 
- 679 


+ 52 
+3,518 


- 


+ 25. 
+ 541 
+ 558 
-1,457 
* 332 


Number of Persons 


354,000 
282,000 


- 189,000 


133,000 
127,000 
112,000 
101,000 

77,000 


States with Largest Nonwhite Net Megration - 1950-1960_ 
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VII. Increase in Metropolitan Area Population 
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VIII. Occupations 


Total 
Household & Service 
Operatives 
Laborers 
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Laborers 
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42.2 
37.2 
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2x. Family Income ~ Median 


Total White. Noavuite Total white 


United 


States $3,073 $3,216 $1,426 $5,660 $5,893 
Northeast 3,365 a NA 6,195 6,318 
North 3 
Central 3,277 TA eS j892 5,99h 
South «2,288 2,638 «= 1,168 yh 5005 
West 3,430 KA NA 6,348 6,%h 
X. ‘Tenure 
_Fercent of occupied unite . 
— White - Nonwhite White  Nonwhite 
Owners Th 35% — OhS a 
Renters 43 65 3 36 re 
XI. Housing Qualit 
_____ Percent of occupied units _ 
| Mhite _Nonwhite White  § Nonwhite 
All dwellings os | 264 a os | 
Standard a : a 
Substandard. 32, 12° a ee ey 
Owner occupied 3 
Standard 71 33 : 90 63 
Substandard 29 6T (i ae. ae 
Renter occupied | | 
Standard — 65. 25 81 . 52 
Substandard. . 35 _ + 19 18 


xII. . 
Qwner Occupied) 
Urban: | 56% 11.2% -1.1%. 
Rural -  — 2.7 
Outside SMA | 69 13.1 2.3 
Renter Occupied | | : 
Urban 79 3 3.2 13.8 
Rural | | 12.9 17.4 T.0 31.0 
Inside SMSA a 8.1 15.2 3.3 13.4 —-- 
Outside SMSA | 11.1 16.6 5.6 - 26-7 
xr. : 
1960 ah 
____Thousands of Families 
aE —~ Nonwhite 
Married couples with 5 | | 
own households = 36,356 25,279 11,07TT 3,090 2,303 78T 
Married couples'doubled-up- __708 __&yh __ 23h 355 233° .h3 
Total 37,064 25,753 11,311 3,285 = 8 k6. «830 
aoa 
Married couples:doubled.up 2:16 19% 2.1% 4.6% 4.7% 5.2% 


XIV. Characteristics of Urban Housing 


1960 
_Percent Distribution. 
White Nonwhite 


Owner Renter Owner Renter 


Be Type of structure 


’ 1 Family 90% 36% 88% Lig 
2 Family 6 16 7 ly 
3 or more family 3 oo 5 Th 
Trailer 1 + > r 
%* Less than 1 percent 

be. Year built 
1955 = 1960 | 19 NA 9 5 
1950 = 1954 18 NA 10 8 
1940 - 199 16 NA 16 12 
1939 or earlier 17 NA 65 75 


c. Number of rooms (median ) 5.5 3.8 5.3 3.6 : | 


XV. Financial Characteristics of Housing 


1960 
White Nonwhite 
| (medians ) eae 
Value, owner occupied housing : 
gn $12,230 $6,700 
Urban 13,088 7,800 
Rural 8,695 5,000 
Gross rent, renter occupied 3, 
housing 
Urban 76 61 
Rural | 66 27 
Prepared by 


Statistical Reports Staff 
Office of Program Policy 
HHFA = QA 
November 1962 
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FACTS ABOUT THE HOUSING GF THE NONWHITE POPULATION 
A Digest of Bureau of the Ceneus Data 


tion: The Nation's nonwhite alia en has increased at a _ only 
Blightly faster than the white population. In 1920 nonwhites made up 
10 percent of the total; in 1960," 11 L percent. 


lace of Residence: More than two-fifths of all nonwhites dive outside the 

- South; in urban areas the proportion is 55 percent. In contrast with 
whites, who increasingly tend to live outaide central cities, more than 
half of all nonwhites and 70 percent of urban nonwhites live in centrel 
cities. less than 10 percent of nonwhites live in suburban fringes. 


Home Ownership: Less than two-fifths of nonwhites are homeowners, compared 
| with nearly two-thirds of whites ° 


rowding: The rate of doubling of nonwhites, about 5 percent, is more — 
ice twice that of whites. Six percent of urban nonwhite homeowners, 
14 percent of renters, are badly overcrowded. Comparable figures for | 
white families are 1 and 3 percent respect ee 


Condition of Housing: About half the nonwhite renters and two-fifths the 
nonwhite homeowners live in substandard dwellings. Only one-fifth 
the white renters and one-tenth the white homeowners have substandard 
quarters. 


Age of Houses: Only one in ten nonwhite homeowners lives dn @ house built 
- since 1955; about two-thirds are in units standing in 1940. Less than 
half of white homeowners Live in prewar housing. 


Value of Houses; The siniiats vidi of $6,700 for homes owned by nonwhites 
is only 55 percent of the — 12, 230 sass for white-owned houses. 


Rente Paid: ‘The gross went of nonwhite renters . $58 is roughly 80 pexceut 
of the $75 paid by white renters. 


November 20, 1962 
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Ne ‘EDITORIAL REPRINT 


At this writing, in mid-October, almost everyone in 
housing—and in politics—expects President Kennedy 
to sign an executive order aimed against bias in the 
sale and rental of housing. This article is written on 
the assumption that such an order will be issued and 
that it will be sweeping in scope—affecting all build- 
ers, brokers, and lenders and covering both new and 
existing homes. 


_ The challenge is not only to the homebuilding industry but to 

everyone in America. The President’s anti-bias edict will be aimed 
primarily at the industry, but its effectiveness will depend more 
on how the public—white and non-white—reacts than on what 
the builders, sellers, and lenders do. The effect. will vary from 
city to city and neighborhood to neighborhood according to local 
custom and market conditions. The impact of the executive 
order will be felt at once in some areas, only a little or not at all 
in others. — | 

The immediate result of the anti-bias order may be to slow 
down sales, slightly in some cities, drastically in others. Although 
very few Negroes will rush to buy houses in white neighborhoods 
anywhere, white buyers may postpone buying while they wait 
to see what happens. So some builders, brokers, suppliers, and 
lenders will suffer temporarily. But others. will not be hurt at 
all—and some may even be helped. 

The long-range result. of the anti-bias order will not become 
clear in most metropolitan markets for several months, perhaps 
not for a year or longer in some. But one result can easily be 
predicted now, even before the content of the order is known: 
_ builders, brokers and lenders who refuse to panic, who get pre- 
pared for the new set of ground rules, will be in a position to 
adjust to the new rules. Those who don’t face up to the changes 
willbe at a marked disadvantage. 

An astounding ignorance of the facts about desegregated hous- 
ing pervades all segments of the housing industry. Few industry | 
people have given much time to study the problem, although | 
the possibility of forceful government action in the matter has 
been realized for many years. Last year NAHB's executive com- 
mittee asked the President not to issue an order until NAHB 
could “make an immediate factual study of the economic impact” 
that would be caused by an integration order. Yet this study- 
turned out only as an opinion survey (H&H, Sept). Its main 
finding: many—about half—of the builders were scared, and the 
bigger the builder, the more ‘scared.. . 

Thus at mid-October. on what appeared the eve of a strong 
anti-bias order, it was not surprising to find builders and lenders 
very much at sea about what they should do. One heard industry 
people talk of quitting homebuilding. shifting to remodeling, 
shifting to conventional financing (on the assumption the order 
would only affect FHA and VA mortgages), or simply planning 
to try to get around the order one way or another. 

But these comments were in the minority: Most industry peo- . 
ple said they planned to accept whatever happens and adapt 
themselves to the changes. And a few were already well set 
to sell and lend to minorities, in the South as well as North. 

_. To see what cffects an anti-bias order might have on the in- 
dustry. consider the main questions now being asked—and some 
of the probable answers. | 


What bright side is there for the industry? 


> Uncertainty will be ended by issuance of the order. Some in- 
dustry leaders feel this has hurt sales as much as would issuance 
of the order itself. And since most people expect such an order — 
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to be issued with). a year or two at latest, better perhaps to have 
it come now than hang fire. This view also suggests that the sooner 
the order is issucd, the sooner the industry and public alike will 
adapt to it and work out solutions that may be necessary. 


> Issuance of the order will put an end to one aspect of publicity 
that has hurt homebuilding. Many critics of the industry, includ- 
ing the US Commission on Civil Rights, have said the industry 
is largely responsible for bias in housing. If industry spokesmen 
are right in their claims that the public is to blame for discrimina- 
tion, a sweeping anti-bias order will take them off the hook. 


> Negro buyers will bring more money into the existing house 
market which should, in turn, enable owners to trade up to new 
houses (and increase sales of new houses in the over $15,000 
range). Says HHFA’s Milton Semer: “Most likely the anti-bias 
order will work fastest in areas where there are a lot of little two- 
bedroom postwar houses. Until 1958, inflation built up equities 
and enabled owners to sell and trade up when they wanted. But 
now many cannot get their equity out since there is an ample 
supply of new homes available. The order may tip the owners 
of these houses to sell to Negroes who heretofore have been unable 


to get financing.” 


> For the many builders and developers who have long struggled 
with the extra problems in building for minority groups, an anti- 
bias order will create a more favorable business climate. 

Semer sums up the bright side arguments: “The purpose of 
the executive order is to provide equal access to housing for all 
people. It aims to provide equal access to financing for builders 
who have wanted to build for minorities but haven’t been able to 
so far. There have been artificial barriers created by zoners, 
banks, and so on. The executive order will let the free enterprise 
market work. Economics will be the principal motivation. Lenders 
cannot just sit this situation out. If, after an anti-bias order, the 
alternative to lending is letting money sit in vaults, lenders will 
simply Iend. However, the order will not immediately produce 
world-shaking results. The order will facilitate change where 
economic conditions permit.” 


Will an anti-bias order offer any escape hatches? 


It undoubtedly will. Nobody in government, including Presi- 
dent Kennedy or HHFAdministrator Robert Weaver, expects that 
such an order would revolutionize housing overnight in every nook 
and cranny: of the country. Much depends on enforcement meas- 
ures. Possibly court tests will delay effective enforcement for a 
time. Charles Abrams, president of the National Committee 
Against Discrimination in Housing, points out that state anti-bias 
laws, “with far broader coverage” than an executive order would 
have, don't seem to prevent many builders from prospering. 

State laws exist in Alaska, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, the Virgin Islands; and New York 
City, Pittsburgh, and Toledo. Most are relatively ineffective be- 
cause of poor enforcement by administrative agencies or the necd 
for lengthy court action. However, many of the laws will 
probably be strengthened. They have all been enacted since 
1958, and more areas will very likely follow the trend. 

Big escape hatches, however, will probably not exist. If the 
order applied only to FHA and VA housing, it might cover only 
25% of new construction. But such an order would merely erase 
FHA and VA from the picture, solving none of the discrimination 
problem. If the order were to include loans made by savings and 
loan institutions insured by the Federal Savings & Loan Insurance 
Corp.. S&Ls would be severely damaged in their competition with 
banks. So the order is expected to cover not only S&Ls but fed- 
erally-insured banks. The government cannot order insurance 
companies and some savings institutions (i.e. those without fed- 
cral deposit insurance) to avoid discrimination against minorities, 


‘whose main business is making collections. 
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because there is no direct federal tie to them, but this does not 
worry government officials. They point out that insurance com- 
panies need an interstate vehicle like FHA or VA to limit their 
risk, and the uninsured banks and S&Ls are too few to matter. 
Mutual savings banks will go along with the executive order. Earl 
Schwulst, chairman of Bowery Savings Bank (the largest mutual) 
and former chairman of the Commission on Race and Housing, 
has asked the President to issue a broad anti-bias order as SOON as 
possible. And Grover Ensley, executive vice president of the 
Natl. Assn. of Mutual Savings Banks, says: “I support a sweep- 
ing order, and I am confident savings bankers generally feel 
that, if an order is issued, it should be broad.” 


How many non-whites can afford to buy new houses? 

This requires a look at population and income figures. The 1960 
Census showed that in-urban areas—where most of the demand 
for new houses exists—12% of the population was non-white 
(12 out of 13 of the 13,808,000. non-whites were Negroes). The 
Census figures also showed that 26% of urban non-white fami- 
lies had incomes of $6,000 or more (vs. 52% of urban white 
families). Extension of these and other figures indicates that 
about a million non-white families have sufficient incomes to 
afford new and livable older homes in urban areas. There can 
be little doubt that if the: industry could indeed tap this market, 
total demand for new housing would be spurred. 

However, adequate present incomes do not tell-the whole story 
about non-whites’ qualifications as buyers. Many potential buyers 
cannot pass credit examinations because they have neglected 
to pay commercial debts in past years (see below). 


How many non-whites will buy new houses in the suburbs? 
Very few at first will buy houses in new developments in pre- 
dominantly white neighborhoods. There are several reasons: 


1. Low incomes. Although Negro incomes are rising substan- 
tially, few can yet afford the prices of most new houses now going 
up in metropolitan areas. The 1960 Census showed the median 
income of non-white families was $3,233, only 55% as high as 
the $5,835 median income of white families. These statistics 
for the nation mean little, however, in individual markets. 


2. Poor credit records. Many Negroes are disqualified by 
credit checks which show them to be slow payers or non-payers 
(see above). Howevcr, nearly everyone now trying to sell to 
Negroes agrees that those able and anxious to buy homes should 
not be penalized for poor credit records over three to five years 
old or for failure to pay small bills long ago. The effect of 
FHA’s crackdown on credit reports (see News) has drastic- 
ally decreased sales to Negroes in many markets, including Louis- 
ville, Wilmington, Dallas, and Atlanta. (Builders specializing in 
the Negro market scem to be in agreement that most of their 
prospects with poor credit records are victims of high-pressure 
stores and loan companies—and even of credit reporting agencies 
Some builders and 
lenders insist that credit reports are deliberately falsified to keep 
Negroes “in hock” to local merchants. FHA Commissioner Neal 
Hardy has heard much of this and has directed an investigation. 

3. Skepticism. Floyd Covington, the race relations advisor for 
FHA in Los Angeles, predicts, “Not many Negroes will take 
advantage of an anti-bias order unless it is well merchandised by 
the government and Negro leaders. Many poorly educated Negrocs 
will not understand the significance of the order. Many-Negrocs 
will doubt its meaning. They have heard of orders before, and 
state laws, and movements of various kinds, and they wilt doubt 
this one is any more effective.” 

4. Prejudice. In the North as well as South, most Negroes 
will prefer to avoid the unpleasantness they might ‘expect in white 
neighborhoods. This can range all the way from violence to. 
subtle daily rejection by white neighbors and .Jocaj institutions. 
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5. Land problems Most Negroes prefer living relatively close 
to Negro enclaves, if not within them. But these areas are most 
often some distance from buildable land. Thus, an anti-bias 
order, may not change the difficulty builders have faced in the 
past when they have sought to build open occupancy housing in 
the suburbs. 

6. Distrust. Several builders acknowledge that Negroes have 
been so often bilked by white merchants that they will not buy 
from a white builder unless and until they become completely 
convinced, of his integrity. | 


What happens to house values when minorities move in? 


This: is a critical question. Fear that neighborhood as well as 
house values will drop has provided ore of the main motivations 
for those who refuse to live side-by-side with minority families 
and for those who refuse to sell to them. (Various studies have 
shown that this socio-economic reasoning is a greater cause of 
discrimination than outright prejudice or fear of losing status, at 
least in areas outside the South.) 

Homebuilders are particularly troubled by this problem, more 
so than other industry segments. A builder who has tied up a lot 
of money developing a tract feels he risks everything if even one 
Negro family buys a house. He fears that white families will stop 
buying in large numbers and that there will not be enough minori- 
ity families to buy the remaining houses even if fenders and others 
throw up no barriers to selling to these families. The bigger the 
builder, and the more he has tied ~~ in his development, the 
greater his fear. 

NAHB’s survey neither proves nor ‘diepeoves this belief. When 
NAHB surveyed its 15,000-plus builder members on their views 
about the effects:of an anti-bias order, only 175 replied that they 


had ‘ever sold houses to Negroes that had been intended for | 


whites—and the survey report does not indicate whether these 
builders had been hurt or not in doing so. 

In existing neighborhoods, considerably more evidence is avail- 
able on the effect of open occupancy on values. It is generally 
conceded that prices often drop abruptly. as white families hurry 
to sell “while they can still get their money out.” This creates 
an beta 4 temporarily and a consequent drop in market 
prices. 

But what happeis to prices over the long run, after the initial 
panic selling? The best documented answer is contained in a book 
devoted wholly to this subject, “Property Values & Race,” by Dr. 
Luigi Laurenti (University of California Press, $6): The book 
is required reading for.everyone who faces the problem of selling 
or financing houses in racially mixed areas. (For other references, 
see box below.) — 

Laurenti’s exhaustive ‘studies of existing neighborhoods lead 
to this answer: after non-whites move into previously: all-white 
neighborhoods, prices of houses tend to go up more often than 
down, in comparison with prices in closely similar areas that re- 


Further reading 


main all-white. Laurenti made 34 detailed comparisons of 
prices in areas of Philadelphia, San Francisco, and Oakland, and 
found this to be equally true in areas into which only a few non- 
whites moved and in areas into which many moved. All the test 
areas were in suburbs of the three cities. Similar results have been 
recorded by other researchers in other cities. 

Laurenti predicts that, as more arcas open to Negroes and other 
minorities, prices will not be affected so much by race. This will 
be particularly true of areas where only a few non-whites move in. 
He says: “A study of several dozen ‘infiltrated’ neighborhoods in 
San Francisco and nearby cities supports the conclusion that the 
presence of ane or two non-white families in a neighborhood, after 
a period of time, usually [goes] unnoticed.” 

What happens in the future will depend-on many factors and 
local conditions. The available evidence seems to bear out what 


' HHFAdministrator Robert Weaver said 14 years ago in his classic 


study, “The Negro Ghetto”: “The effect of Negro occupancy 
upon property values varies from one section ofthe city to another 
and from: one time to-another . . . The arrival of a few Negroes 
may be the signal for a great decline in selling prices or it may 
lead to an appreciable increase. Much depends upon the state of 


the total housing market and the manner in which colored people 


enter an afea . + Phere evie-ons universaleiect of Negrerocce- 


| pancy upon property values.” 


But, the fact remains that, because all evidence to date is 


limited to experience in existing neighborhoods, many builders 
of new houses still view the executive order with apprehension. 


What special techniques are needed to sell to Negroes? 
No one knows much what they are. But this much seems sure: 


the Negro market is many markets, and some techniques are 


needed that vary sharply from selling to white buyers. ; 
Example: When Arch Hermanns opened his furnished models 


- in Chicago last fall, one model furnished in colonial style simply 
. didn’t sell. Prospects didn’t indicate why. Later, when new models 


were added, the colonial furniture. was. put in another model. 
Result: the model that hadn’t sold before became’a best seller 
and the model with the colonial furniture became a white elephant. 
Says Hermanns: “It taught us that Negroes don’t look back to- 


ward colonial.times with any great sense of delight.” The same 


finding was made by Joe Bolker in Oxnard, Calif. 
Example: Market Researcher Sanford Goodkin has learned 


- from extensive research that upper-income Negro families arc 


extremely concerned about the quality of schools because only . 


through -good public school education can their children hope to 
surmount the barriers their race faces. Thus many of the growing 
‘number in the professional class prefer to live in areas where 


schools are not dominated by Negro attendance—which historic- 
ally indicates poorer schooling. 


Example: Many builders specializing in sales to Negroes agree 
Continued 


> Heading the list is the US Commission on 
-Civil Rights’ 1961 report on “Housing,” No. 4 
in a series of five volumes. The 206-page report 
summarizes the commission's findings since its 
creation. by Congress in 1957, contains consider- 
able material on industry practices, and makes 
recommendations that sweeping financial con- 


trols be established to prevent bias. Superintend- 


ent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. $1. 


> Of nearly equal importance are several re- 
ports published by the Commission on Race and 
Housing in 1960. They include: “The Demand 
for Housing in Racially Mixed Areas: A Study 
of the Nature of Neighborhood Change,” by 
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Chester Papkin and William G. Grigsby; “Pri- 


vately Developed Interracial Housing: An Anal- 
ysis of Experience,” by Eunice and George 


Grier; “Studies in Housing and Minority 
Groups,” edited by Nathan Glazer and Davis 


McEntire; “Residence and Race: Final and Com- - 


orehensive Report to the Commission on Race 
and Housing,” by Davis McEntire, research di- 
recter of the 1955-1960 project; and Dr. Lau- 
renti’s volume described earlier. Each is available 
at $6 from the University of California Press, 
Berkeley 4, Calif. 


>» “Forbidden Neighbors,” 
Harper & Bros. 1955. $5. 


Charles Abrams, 


> “But Not Next Door,” Harry and David 
Rosen. .Ivan Obolensky Inc., New York. 1962, 
$3.95. An account of the Deerfield, Ill. case. 


> “Human Relations in Interracial Housing,” 
Wilner, Walkley & Cook, University of Minnesota 


- Press, 1955. $4. 


> “Where Shall We Live?”", Commission on Race 
and Housing. University of California Press, 
1958. $1.50. 


> “Trends in Housing,” bi-monthly publication 
of the National Committee Against Discrimina- 
tion in Housing, 426 W 58 St., New York. 


$2 yearly. 
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that a ho:.se means more in status and security to Negroes than 
to whites. Chief reasons: few have had a chance to buy houses, 
and the home is one place where they are secure from contact 
with prejudiced whites. 


Example: When Builder Matt Jetton and two other builders 
took over a slow-selling Negro development outside of Tampa 
last year, they thought they could stimulate sales by the usual 
device of putting in a $75,000 swimming pool. Luckily, they 
made a survey and learned that the swimming pool was No. 7 on 
a list of what the prospects wanted. No. ! was street lights. 

Merchandising aimed at the growing minority market is obvi- 
ously in its infancy. Builders say there is more need for market 
research in this area than almost any other area of housing. Act- 
ing on.this theory, Los Angeles Researcher Goodkin has set up a 


special market advisory council composed of eight prominent 


Negroes. He has already undertaken several market surveys in 
Las Vegas, Los Angeles, and other markets across the country, 
using Negro pollsters to call on Negro prospects. Among his 
findings: 


> Negro buyers do not want to feel that a “special pitch” is being 
made to them in a deceptive or insincere manner. 


> Negroes do not want to move from one ghetto to another. 


> A housing project must be offered as a normal project. They 
dislike use of terms like “open occupancy” or “unrestricted”. 


>» Negroes are impulsive buyers but insist on quality because they 
know quality and seek its status. (Comments Arch Hermanns: 
“Our Negro buyers move in with far better home furnishings, 
including top-grade appliances, than our white buyers. Half the 
Negro buyers in our new southside tract own pianos.”) 


Should quota systems be set up for integrated projects? 


This problem still perplexes builders. Says John Tolan of 
Barrett Construction Co., who builds integrated projects in Rich- 
mond, Calif: “Negro leaders are divided among themselves on 


_ whether quotas, avowed or invisible, are a good thing. Most of 


them are against bunching on a street or in a neighborhood, yet 
it's hard to keep buyers from tending to do this.” 

In Wilmington, Del., Leon Weiner has changed his mind in 

recent years from letting an open occupancy development take 
its natural course to favoring a quota system, He and other build- 
crs have proposed an urban renewal project for the city, including 
105 townhouses, 170 garden apartments, and 380 high-rise units, 
but Weiner's group won’t go ahead until Negro leaders agree to 
a quota of about 15% Negro and 85% white (about equal to the 
Says Weiner: 
“One Negro leader insists that if we use a quota we'll discriminate 
against Negroes—but another says that we'll create a Negro 
ghetto if we don’t. There aren’t enough Negrocs to fill the units, 
and if we don’t announce a quota we can stick to, no white 
families would move in.” 
- The question of whether quota systems are necessary has been 
important in the past, but it may not be so after an anti-bias 
order is signed—or may even be outlawed by the order. Eco- 
nomics may alone determine whether a new open-occupancy tract 
of houses or apartment projects will fill up heavily with one race 
or another—or not fill up at all. 


All the answers to the major questions about open occupancy 


seem to add up to this: industry members should not panic and - 


should, instead, learn all they can about this problem that will 
be with the industry for a long time to come. 

And one of the best ways to learn is to take a look at the 
experiences homebuilders, lenders, and brokers are now having in 
different markets around the country, which begin at right. 
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What homebuilders are now doing 


Nearly everywhere builders have adopted a wait-and-see atti- 
tude, mainly because they don’t know what else to do. One 
eastern home builder association has met with Negro leaders and 
made a tentative proposal: all association members have agreed 
to sell to any qualified Negro buyer, and the hope is that Negro 


leaders will try to find enough buyers in each price class so that 


competitive builders will all be selling to Negroes at about the 
same time to start with. St. Louis, Philadelphia, and other local 
associations are trying to get an agreement from all members 
that none will try to take advantage of a new anti-bias order at 
the expense of competitors. 


Following is a spot check of industry opinion and icine 
around the US: 


Gainesville, Fla. Perhaps the most exciting and hopeful program 
to house minority families now under way is in Builder Philip 
Emmer’s 285-acre Lincoln Estates. When Emmer came from 
Miami two years ago, Census data painted this dreary picture: 
there were 10,000 Negroes in this city of 50,000, and nearly 
two-thirds were renting slum dwellings. Only 100 Negro families 
had been able to buy new houses in the 15 years since World 
War II. But now the picture is different: Emmer has already 
transformed 100 ill-housed and usually debt-ridden families into 
owners of new homes in his well-planned community. The houses 
sell for $8,750 to $11,500 under FHA Sec. 221 financing with 
FNMA assistance. So far, only two owners have ever been as 
late as 15 days in their payments; only 10% have been more 
than five days late. 

Emmer has accomplished this (and expects to sell 100 houses 
a year from now on) despite seemingly impossible odds. About a 
quarter of his prospects have had bad credit ratings, often through 
no fault of their own. Many were up to their ears in debt to fi- 
nance companies, paying 36% interest a year on what they owed. 
The unique part of Emmer’s work is the help he gives families in 
working their way out from these debts, straightening out their 
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TYPICAL STREET in Phil Emmer's Gainesville community of houses aver- 
aging $10,040. Emmer is equipping playgrounds for children. 


domestic problems, and setting their sights on the new opportunity 
of becoming homeowners. Says Emmer: “It’s hard to sell this 
way. But it’s satisfying, and it’s profitable.” 


St. Petersburg, Fla.: No one is building for Negroes. How- 
ever, since early 1961, more affluent Negroes have been able to 
buy existing homes in a 72-block area south of 17th Ave., the 
old “committce line” established by bi-racial agreement. Negroes 
say that lenders stall on FHA and VA loans, but that white 
owners offer to take back mortgages with about as good protec- 
tion clauses and terms as FHA or VA mortgages. 


Atlanta: Several leading homebuilders report that they are 
deeply worried over the President’s executive order. Atlanta now 
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about open occupancy 


has some of the finest Negro subdivisions for higher-priced 


houses in the country—new. suburban subdivisions where upper- - 


income Negroes can buy houses from $20,000 to $50,000 or 
more. There are also a number of Negro subdivisions where new 
housing is priced at around $12.000 and less. “There is good 
housing here for Negroes who can qualify. We are not worried 
about the typical Negro buyer as he would rather live in his own 
areas. What we are worried about are the few Negroes. backed 
by pressure groups. who will buy a house in a white subdivision. 
When that happens. our white buyers are going to quit buying,” 
said one prominent builder. 
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BEST-SELLING MODEL in Bill Kerr's Columbus tract has 1,477 sq ft of 
living area plus garage, basement. Price: $14,900 on $2,200 lot. 


Columbus, Ohio: W. K. Kerr & Sons has sold about 600 houses 
in a 1,000-unit open-occupancy community in the past three 
years. The Kerrs make no attempt to count how many whites 
and Negrocs buy but believe the ratio is about 50-50. Until last 
year sales were at $9.800 to $12,000 financed under FHA Sec. 
221 but are now $11.800 to $14.900 under Sec. 203b. 


Cleveland: Probably fewer than 200 homes are being built for 
Negroes this year. Of these. about 115 are built by Bernard 
Gilman's Federal Homes. Says Gilman: “We are not building 
‘Negro housing.’ We're building for anybody. but virtually all 
the buyers are Negrocs.” Albert Taborn. Negro real estate 
broker, says too-stringent credit requirements are holding down 
constuction for the Negro market. 


Knoxville: Builders here report that incomes among Negro 
families are so low that few can qualify for new houses now 
being built. So they belicve that almost none will try to buy in 
cxisting subdivisions. Builders are worried however about “test 
cases”’ where a few Negro families “financed by Negro organiza- 
tions” will move into new subdivisions. 


Madison, Wisc.: Builders are unworried about an anti-bias 
crder. Negroes reportedly can buy in various price classes in 
both Negro and non-Negro niighborhoods. from various build- 
ers. Jacob Sinaiko has built about 450 houses since 1949. all 
having open or mixed occupancy. One tract of 125 homes adja- 
cent to a Negro enclave is 70% occupied by whites. Another of 
21 houses has only one ‘Negro family. Jespite Sinaiko’s efforts to 
find and qualify others. His main problem is to induce Negroes 
to move into the non-Negro areas. 


Chicago: Builder Arch Hermanns. president of the Illinois 
Home Builder's Association last year. is doing a land-office busi- 
ness selling $14.800 to $20.200 houses tc Negroes on Chicago's 
almost all-Negro south side. Since opening his development a 
year ago, 223 families have moved in and sales are far ahead 
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of starts. He expects to complete his 1.200-lot tract in three years. 
Hermanns’ only competition in new houses are mostly scattered- 
lot homes being sold at $5.000 above his. When Hermanns first 
sought financing. lenders were asking |! points. but he has ob- 
tained adequate VA and conventional financing “at better than 
average discounts.” 


St. Lowis: There is virtually no new home construction for 
Negroes in this area. Two or three builders with poor locations— 
next to slums—are selling very slowly to Negroes. Some expensive 
houses are going up in scattered and generally isolated arcas. and 
ure usually sold for cash. One bank official concedes that loan 
applications from Negroes ure checked “much more carcfully” 
than applications from whites. 


Dallas: Vernon and James Smith, the city’s biggest homebuild- 
ers (723 houses at $9,000 to $25,000 last year). have built 200 
houses a year for the past four years around a Negro college 
on the southeast side of Dallas. Though FHA has recently made 
its credit requirement so strict that the Smiths’ Negro prospects 
cannot qualify, records show only four foreclosures in the 800- 
house tract in the four years. Biggest problems: many good risks 
with inaccurate credit reports and many prospects with adequate 
income but large debts. 3 


San Antonio: Builder Rov Pletz, a pioneer builder for Negrocs 
and Latin Americans, has recently sold 35 homes to Negroes in 
a new Open-occupancy community planned ultimately for 275 
houses priced at $13,700 to $30,000 and expects to sell soon to 
ut least one white family. Says he: “This community of ours 
offers Negroes the first chance they've had in San Antonio to 
build or buy a new house and feel protection against encroach- 
ment of slums.” Pletz’ open-occupancy tract provided one of the 
five sites for the Sun Antonio Parade of Homes in September. 


WELL-KEPT LAWNS are encouraged by Builder Joe Bolker who gives buy- 
ers landscaping plans plus a set of garden tools, hose, fertilizer. 


Los Angeles; Builder Joc Bolker last fall opened an integrated 
“All-American” community and by last summer had sold out his 
first section of 130 houses (at $10.450 to $11.950). His buyers 
were Negro (45°). Spanish American (35%). and white 
(15% ). Current sales to whites in his second section are running 


- somewhat higher. The tract is in Oxnard. west of the city. 


In the north part of Los Angeles, the San Fernando Valley 
Board of Realtors. headed by Clare Short. has assured Negro 
leaders that the board will encourage all broker members. to 
treat Negro buyers the same as white buyers in the sale of exist- 
ing houses. The real estate men say they will not offer a home 
to a Negro if the seller objects. but this is not expected to be 
important—in the first two months of the new policy. only two 
owners are reported unwilling to sell to Negroes—RORBERT MURRAY 
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CORE - Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row, New York 38, New York 
CGrtlandt 7 6270 


Analysis of Executive Order on Diecrimination 
in the Federal Housing Program 


¢ by 


Jeseph B. Robison 
Chairmar, Legal Coumittee 
National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing 


On November 20, 1962, President Kennedy issued an executive order 
(No. 11063), barring discrimination in the sale or rental of housing receiving 
federal assistance. The order has met with a mixed reception. Generally, the 


civil rights forces have agreed in describing it as only a first step, since 


many areas that are regarded as within the reach of the executive power were 

Sate untisiched. Nevertheless, the order as it stands can substantially reduce 

the ised of segregation and discrimination in federally assisted housing. 
This report first describes the order and then discusses what it will 

do as well as what it will not do. It also covers the basic regulations issued 


by the Federal Housing Administration on November 30. Similar regulations have 


been issued by the Veterans Administration. 


The Terms of the Oxder 
The purposes of the order are given in a series of “whereas” clauses. 
They include: achieving the goal set forth in the 1949 Housing Act of "a decent 
home and a suitable living environment for every American"; assuring that bene- 
fits made possible by the federal housing program are made available to all 
Americans, without regard to race, coior, creed or national origin; and pre- 
venting the segregated patterns of housing that produce other forms of segre- 
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gation that deprive Americans of equal opportunity. 
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Section 10l1(a) contains the basic prohibition of discrimination: all 
federal agencies involved in housing programs are directed to prevent discrin- 
ination in the sale or rental of “residential property and related facilities," 
including vacant land. However, this provision applies only to four classes 
of property: (1) property that is operated by the Federal Government; (2) 


property that is "provided" by loans or contributions which the Federal Govern- 


ment agrees to make after the date of the executive order; (3) property that 


is provided by loans guaranteed or Agouted by the Federal Government or other- 
wise secured by the credit of the Federal Government after that date; and (4) 
property that is obtained from a state or local government agency receiving aid 


from the Federal Government under a contract made after that date. 


It will be noted that, with one exception, this provision does not apply 


to any present housing or even to housing built in the future if the contract 


or other arrangement for federal support was made before November 20. The one 


exception, housing owned and operated by the Federal Government, is a very 


small part of the total market, 
Section 101(b) deals with lending institutions. It directs all federal 


agencies to prevent discrimination in lending practices with respect to loans 


hereafter insured by the Federal Government. 


Section 102 covers existing housing. The Housing and Home Finance _ 


Agency and all other executive agencies are directed to "use their good offices 
and to take other appropriate action permitted by law, including the institutic 
of appropriate litigation, if required" to end discrimination in property which 
has already been provided with the kind of federal financial assistance de- 
scribed in Section 101(a). 

Sections 201 to 203 deal with implementation of the order by the vazsfioue.- 


federal agencies. Primary responsibility for obtaining compliance with the 
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Order is placed on the various agencies for whatever part of the federal housing 
program they administer, Within 30 days after the date of the order, each 
agency is to adopt rules and regulation and is to "make such exemptions 
and exceptions" as may be consistent with law and necessary or appropriate 
to carrying out the order. 

The agencies, however, are to work closely with the President's Committee 
on Equal Opportunity in Housing, described below. Within 30 days of the order, 
the agencies are to submit to the Committee reports outlining their programs.. 
They must give the Committee whatever information and assistance it requests. 
They are also to cooperate with the Committee to make their various programs 


as consistent as possible. 6 a 
Sections 301 to 304 deal with enforcement. Under Section 301, the Com- see 


mittee and any of the housing agencies hold public or private hearings, 
— eee —— 


Under Section 302, if any agency concludes that any person, company or government 


| Yen 
agency has violated any rule or regulation adopted under the order or any non- A 
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discrimination provision in any contract, it shall try to correct the violation 
by conciliation. Thereafter, it may take appropriate action to correct the 
eibtatioa, including (a) cancellation of the contract for federal aid, (b) barrir 
the violator from further aid until compliance is assured, and (c) refusing to 
approve a lending iustitution or a lender as a beneficiary under any program, 


Section 303 directs the agencies, in appropriate cases, to refer violations to 
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the Attorney Gereral "for such civil or criminal action 2 as he may deem appro- 
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priate." Under Section 304, any agency may invoke the sanctions ‘escribed above 


ageinst any operator that has violated the regulations of another agency. 


Section 401 establishes the President't Committee on Equal Opportunity in 
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Housing. It is composed cf the Secretaries of Treasury, Defense and Agriculture 
the Attorney General, the Housing and Home Finance Administrator, the VA Admin— 


istrator, the Chairman of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, a member of the 


~ 


staff of the President's Executivayggeice and "such other members gs the Presider 


shall from time to time appoint from the public.” The gepresentative of the 


President's office is to serve as the Chairman and Executive Director ie denee th ? 


Committee. 

Under Section 402, each of the agencies subject to the order is to furnish 
assistance to and pay the expenses of the Committee. | 

Section 501 gives the Comittee the usual powers to adopt rules, to 
recommend programs and to report to the President. 

Section 502 directs the Committee to coordinate the activities of the 
various agencies, in order to achieve the over-all objective of equal opportunity 
in federal housing. It is to exemine the rules of the various agencies and to 
make whatever recommendations it finds desirable. It shall also encourage 
educational programs by civic groups, 

Under Section 503, the Committee is to have an executive committee con- 
sisting of the Chairman and two other members designated by him from among the 
public members, The executive committee is to be primarily responsible for 
carrying out the functions of the Committee between Committee meetings. 

Section 601 makes clear the application of the order to the District of 


Columbia » Puerto Rico and the territories. 
Section 602 directs that the order “shall become effective immediately." 


We turn now to a discussion of how the order may be expected to operate. 


The Cut-Off Date 
As to all but federally owned and operated housing, the order creates a 
cut-off date for the application of the binding provisions of Section 101(a), 


That provision does not apply to housing covered by contracts already executed 


on November 20. However, the various agencies. have power, under. the, “pexeuptton”. 
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clause, to exclude sdme housing that was in the "pipe line” on the date of 
the order. 
The new FHA regulations exempt all housing covered by applications for 
mortgage gurantees that were on file by November 20, This accords with FHA's 
consistent practice of making rule changes inapplicable to pending applica- 
tions. Under the public housing program and others discussed below, exemptions 
will probably be given to those applications that had been precessed to the 
point of avaitirg final actien by the national office. The exemptions will be 
drawn in such a way as to prevent a last minute rush to get in under the dead- 
line. (in fact, it was this consideration that dictated making the order 
effective immediately.) 

_ For convenience in the follewing paragraphs, the tern, "future hovsing,™ 


is used to describe any housing not ex2mpted by the cut-off dete regulations. 


Federallv-OQneratad Housing 

: The order bans discrimination in all housing owned or operated by the 
Federal Government. This means primarily (1) a substantial amount ef housing 
accommedetions for persennel at defense bases (in which discrimination has 
alreacy been effectively banned) and (2) about 34,060 units of hovsing re- 
captured by the FHA and other government agencies, Discrimination in the dis- 
seiricn: or this housing has been banned in theory but enforcement of this 
requirement has been spctty. 


Public FBousing 


One of the most serious gaps in the order is the ambiguous way in which 


a 


it treats existing public housing that was bvilt with federal aid but is not 
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now owned or operated by the Federal Government. This is t%9 bulk of pobiic — 
housing. It is owned and operated by local housing atuhorities established 


by state and local governments, Its construction was made possible by federal 
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money in the first place and all of it receives continuing support, This takes 


the form of annual payments by the Federal Government to the local housing 
authorities. The payments are used to pay their bonded indebtedness. It is 
these yearly contributions that maintain the low-rent nature of these develop- 
ments. The program at present includes 472,916 units in more than 1200 towns 
and cities. 

According to the Public Housing Administration which administers this 
program, over 80 percent of the existing housing is racially segregated. This 
segregation is clearly unconstitutional under a number of lower court rulings 
which the Supreme Court has refused to disturb. 

The general prohibitions of Secttor 101{2} of the order do not apply to 
the public housing already in existence or contracted for. However, it is 
likely that the provision in Section 102, providing for the institution oF 
appropriate litigation with respect to existing housing, was intended to apply 
to this area. The Department of Justice has started a number of court actions 
to halt segregation in public facilities (such as parks, hospitals and schools) 
receiving contributions from the Federal Government, This would plainly suspect 
similar lawsuits to halt segregation in federally-supported public housing, e 

All future public housing supported by the Federal Government will, of 
course, be covered by the terms of Section 101(a). 

ban Renewal 

The Federal Government has had a program since 1949 for assistance to 

local governments for the improvement of “ben areas, In large part, this 


so-called "Title I" program has resulted in the building of rental and co- 


operative accommodations owned and operated by private builders, This housinoe 


has not been subject to any federal anti-discrimination tequirewent pod much 


of it is operated on a discriminatory basis. 


A more serious problem, hcwever, has been the fact that redevelopment 


programs have been used by local authorities to reduce the amount of Negro and 


integrated housing. Pregrams have tended to be concentrated in Negro and in- 


tegrated areas. The new housing has often not been open to non-whites. Fre- 


quently, the relocation of the displeced families has conformed to existing 


patterns of segregaticn, with local anthoritics maintaining separate lists of 


accommodations available for the displaced white and non-white families. It 


has been widely com-cented chat slum clearance is too often "Negro clearance,” 


Under the broader previsions of the 1961 Housing Act, urban renewal has 


become the keystone of federal housing activities. It is particularly. important, 
— — Se 


therefore, that non-discriminatory measures._be enforced in this part of the 


federal ‘hcusing prozramn, 

The order clearly applies to discrimination in future redevelopment and 
renewal housing. However, as in the case of public hcusing, only the "good 
offices" provisions of Section 102 apply to existing heveing. 

As to future housing, the regulations can provide that companies con- 
structing housing in the redevelopment area agree to comply with the executive 
order. The agreement may be embodied in a covenant in the deed by which the 
property is transferred, 

A serious weakness of the order is that it contains no provision clearly 
applying to the problem of "Negro clearasce," the selection of sites to perpetuat 

segregation or discriminatory relocation practices. It will probably not be 
invoked te deal with these problems unless the public interest groups exert 
sufficient pressure to obtain action. There is no reason to believe that these 
preblems cannot be covered by appropriate regulations. 

Urban renewal pregrams are not limited to residential uses. They may 


include schools, parks and other facilities, as well as commercial uses. The 


order applies to "housing and related facilities." The Urban Renewal Admini- 
stration, under this provision, will have power to prohibit discrimination 


in parks, schools and other facilities developed in connection with housing 


projects, 


FHA and VA 
The best know feature of the FHA and VA (Veterans Administration) 


programs is the guaranteeing of repayment of mortgages on individual homes. 
These programs have made it possible for families to buy homes with small down 
payments (and in some cases no down payment) where conventional financing re- 
quired payments of 50 percent or more of the purchase price. They tiave also 
made possible lower interest rates. 
The new order, of course, will not apply to the sale or rental of any 
of the millions of homes now subject to FHA or VA guaranteed mortgages. 
Individuals buying homes with FHA or VA financing after November 20, 1962 will 


not be subject to the order when they resell or rent, even though, technically, 


such sales and rentals are within the terms of Section 101l(a). The new FHA 


regulations provide that the ban on discrimination shall not apply to "trans- 
actions involving any one or two-family dwelling which has been occupied by 
the seller,” 

It should be noted that the National Committee Against Discrimination 
in Housing, which speaks for mest of the civil rights organizations on this 
subject, never asked for an order covering such sales, The small amount of 
government control over the individual home owner and the difficulty of proving 
discrimination in individual resales would make it difficult to enforce such 


a provision. 


The important impact of the order will be on the builders who sell 
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housing eligible for FHA and VA guarantees. These include the developera of 
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whole new suburbe which have in the past been restricted to whites. Applica- 
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tion of the order to this type of enterprise is particularly important since 
this has been the most notorious abuse in the federal housing program. Less 
than two percent of the new homes insured by FHA have been available to non- 
whites and much of this scant supply has been in segregated projects. 

The new FHA regulations make the order applicable to builders from the 
earliest point at which they receive FHA assistance, They require that builders 
agree to comply with the non-discrimination regulations from the time that 
they are informed by FHA that their project is eligible for FHA guaranteed -loane. 

FHA also tas a substantial program-affecting.rental-housing. For example, 
there are more than 400,000 units of such housing now in existence as a result 

| of the now expired Section 608 program. FHA mainteins a continuing control 
over this kind of housing. A representative of FHA sits on the board of the 
corporation owning each facility and FHA has reserved power to take over the 
corporation if any of its regulations are violated. In addition, there is 
rental housing in the Section 207 program and cooperative housing under Sec- 
tion 213. In both of these programs, FHA retains a continuing relatfonship 
with the property during the life of the guaranteed mortgage. 

Only future FHA rental housing will be subject to the binding terms of 
Section 101(a) of the order, Existing housing will be covered by the “good 


offices" provisicn of Section 102. 


Other Programs 
There are a number of other programs that will be affected by the order. 


These include the program of housing for migratory farm workers, the program 
of loans and contributions to universities for dormitories and faculty housing 


and the program of loans and grants to non-profit organizations for housing .for 


the elderly (which is already subject to a non-discrimination requirement), 
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All such housing arranged: for in the future will come under the provisions 


of Section 101(a). Housing already built or conmitted will be covered only 


by Section 102. 


Lending Institutions 
The order bars discrimination by lending instituticrs only as to loans 


insured or guaranteed by the Federal Government, that is, loans in the FHA 
and VA programs. Under the order, a bank that discriminatorily refuses to 
issue a mortgage on a FRA or VA home could be denied approval as a lender 

- for such housing. This would mean that it would not get the benefit of FHA 
and VA guarantees. 

Before the order was issued, a much broader coverage of lending insti- 
tutions had been urged. In particular, the United States Civil Rights Com- 
mission had recommended that the Presidert prohibit discrimination in lending 
by all institutions supervised by the Federal Government. This would have 
included all federal and virtually all state savings and loan associations, 
all national banks and those state-chartered banks that are in the Federal 
Reserve System and all banks under the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

The order dces not touch discrimination in either the lending activ- 
ities of those ihetteuktivns or the sale cr rental of heusing covered by their 
Siitiha The result is that the order applies, according to the best estimate, 
to only about 25 percent of the total amount of new housing. 

It shovld be noted that, on June 1, 1961, the Federal Home Loan Bank 


Board adopted a resclution stating that it opposes discrimination by 


financial institutions over whivh it has supervisory authority. (These in- 
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stitutions hold 97 percent ($69.5 billion) of all savings and loan assets. 
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They are responsible for more than 30 percent of all home financing. Most 


important, they issued 50 percent of the non-FHA and -VA mortgages under 
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$20,000 in 1960.) However, this order has not been implemented in any way. 
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Civil rights groups will now move to cbtain action under the FHUBB resolu- 
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Procedural Aspects 


A number of references have been made above to the rules and regulations 
that may be acopted by the various agercies to carry out the order. Those 
regulations will determine the effectiveness of the order in a number of 
reepects.” 


The agencies are given power to carve out exemptions from the scope 
— — eraniamiaad 
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of the order. This is an unusual and potertially dangerous provision. As. 


aiready noted, the FHA has excluded the resale of single homes. However, 


it could also exempt other forms of housing and it is given no standard on 


which to base such exemptions. 


Se 


Presumably, it will be the responsibility of the new President's 
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Committee to supervise this precess. Although the Committee is not given 
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power to veto any agency regulations, it can be assumed that it will be able 


to prevent any serious impairment of the order. 


It is net impossible that egency rules and regulations will also extend 


the prohibition of discrimination bayond the terms of the order. It has been 


‘the position of the civil rights organizaticas thet the agencies have power 


themselves to prohibit discrimination without waiting for a Presidential 


order. That power presumably continues now that the order has been issued. 


The order does not specifically direct that anti-discrimization 
Diiiebs ba ehuced in the application and contract forms used by the various 
agencies. (The executive order against discrimination in empleyment by 
government agencies and government contractors spells cvt the requirement of 


an anti-discrimination clause in government contracts in great detail.) 
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However, the order does refer at a number of places to such clauses and the 
new FHA regulations provide for them at a number of points, It may be 
asstmed that they will also be provided for in the regulations of other 
agencies, 

Inclusion of such clauses in all agreements subject to the order is 
extremely important. The very fact that the order has been couched in i 
generalities makes it essential that the obligations of those who deal with 
the government be spelled out in detail in the agreement under which they 
receive government aid.. 

The sancticens set forth in Section 302 (cancellation of contracts and > 
ineligibility for future contracts and other benefits) are appropriate and | 


effective. The provision for litigation to end discrimination in existing 
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housing has already been commented on. It would be appropriate for the 


Public | Housing Administration to adopt regulations barring segregation by 


nel 


local housing authorities operating existing public housing projects receiv- 


ing federal grants. Such regulations could require the authorities to report 
See. cas 


on their practices with respect to race and to present plans for ending ex- 


isting segregation, They could also provide for the institution of lawsuits 
if segregation exists and is not halted. 


The order does not detail the procedure for enforcement, other than 


to give primary responsibility to the various agencies and to empower them 


to Lold public or private hearings. 


The new FHA regulations provide for a 
complaint procedure under which complaints will be investigated and passed | 
on by the local field office director, with an appeal to the FHA Commissioner. 


The other agencies can be expected to adopt similar regulations. However, 


it is not expected that the agencies will confine their enforcement efforts — 


to the disposition of individual complaints. 
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The provision under Section 303, that violators be reported to the 


Attorney General for "civil or criminal action," has been widely quoted by 


critics of the order as threatening wholesale jail sentences. However, this 


provision probably applies only to fraudulent statements by applicants regarding 


discriminatory practices and similar misconduct. 


Probable Impact of the Order 


Estimates vary as to the amount of housing covered by the new order. 


It is probably about 25 percent of the total of the new housing that will 


come on the market in the future. It should also be noted that a large part 


of this hcusing is already ccvered by fair housing Laws now in effect in 


eleven states -- Alaska, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 


Minnescta, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Oregon and Pennsylvania. 


Those states include 36.4 percent of the populaticn of this country. There 


are also a number of states and local laws covering various kinds of publicly 


assisted housing. 


Based on experience with executive orders in other areas and with the 
many state anti-discrimination laws, it can be confidently predicted that 
the new order will neither ruin the housing industry nor referm it overnight. 
Predictioas like that of Senator A. Willis Rcbertson, of Virginia, that the 
order will curtail housing construction “by anywhere from 25 to 502%" are 
certainly ill-founded. Repeated states shot khet there has been no curtail- 
ment of construction in the states and cities that have adopted fair housing 
laws. On the other hand, the beneficial impact of the order will be felt 
only gradually, judging by the experience under fair hcusing laws. Much | 


will depend on the vigor of enforcement and..also-on the. scope -of demand, for - 
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good housing from minority groups. 


It has been widely predicted that the order will cause a shift by 
builders away from the various programs of federal assistance. The theory is 
that, to avoid the anti-discrimination requirement, builders will use conven- 
tional financing rather than FHA-guaranteed loans and that they will stay out 
of urban renewal programs. Here again, the experience with state statutes 
indicates that thet is not a serious threat. Prior to adoption of the present 
broad fair housing laws, a number of states adopted laws prohibiting discrimi- 
nation only in FHA and cther publicly assisted housing. These laws did net 
result in a drep in FHA construction compared with other states not having such 
laws. The reason appears to be that the benefits obtained by builders under 
the varicus federal programs are great enough to overcome any reluctance they 
may have to try to operate under a non-discrimination requirement. 

To the extent that there is a shift in the building industry away from 
federal programs, it will emphasize the need for a broader federal order dealing 
with housing financed through federally supervised lending institutions. It 
must be noted, however, that no federal order can reach the entire housing 
market. Hence, issuance of the order will not end the need for state and 


local fair housing laws. Many builders and others active in the housing in- 


dustry have expressed the opinion that, if there is to be an anti-discrimination 


requirement at all, it sheuld be as broad as possible, Otherwise, it creates 


a new form of discrimination amcng builders, 


In the eleven states having fair housing laws, the new order will apply 
to varying amounts of housing net already covered by the state statute, As to 


housing covered by both statute ard order, the order wiil provide an additional 


(and perhaps more potent) enfercement procedure, It is expected that efforts 


will be made to arrive at working agreements between the Federal Government and 


the various state enforcement agencies dealing with the areas in which they 


both have jurisdiction, 


The only place where a substantial curtailment of federal housing pro- 
grams may occur as a result of the order is in the Deep South. It is entirely 
possible thet the order will halt public housing programs in the South for a 
time. MYcwever, the South has always had more than its proportionate share 
of public housing programs. Moreover, it is quite likely that the South will 
continue to use public housing to take care of persons displaced by urban 
renewal programs. Such public housing may be technically designated as non- 


discriminatory but will in fact be used only by Negro families. Urban renewal 


programs may also be cut down to some extent in the South. FHA developments 


will probably not be substantially affected because social pressure. and other’ 
sanctions can be counted on to block the establishment of integrated private 


housing developments. However, as the order becomes effective in the North, 


it will gradually be invoked more and more in the South, 


While the order is not all that civil rights groups have sought (and 
will continue to seek), it will certainly achieve positive gains. Discrimina- 
tion and segregation in federal housing have been formally declared to be 
illegal and steps have been initiated to end this long-standing abuse. The ; 
order establishes a new ethic for federal housing that should have a profound 


effect on the housing industry and ultimately on the structure of America. 


November 30, 1962 
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REPORT ON THE MEETING WITH ROBERT WEAVER, ADMINISTRATOR, HOUSING AND 
HOME FINANCE AGENCY, HELD IN WASHINGTON, D. C. ON JANUARY 23, 1963. 


Present from CORE were Farmer, McCain and Carey. Mr. Weaver was present « 
and also the General Counsel of the Agency whose name I did not get. — 


The purpose of the meeting was to discuss with Mr. Weaver the ways in which CORE 
might aid in implementation of the president's order barring discrimination in 
federally supported housing. 


Mr. Weaver suggested that CORE could be most helpful first, by encouraging 
minority group members to move out of the ghettoes and centers of town into 
suburban areas and particularly into those housing developments covered by the 
Executive Order. He also suggested that we should urge our groups to ‘establish 
relations with FHA and VA offices. This would enable us to determine which 
developments are covered and hence, which developments should receive our primary 
attention. 


Mr. Weaver urged further that complaints should be sent in promptly and that 
we should make every effort to insure that good solid cases are used as a 
basis for complaints. 


Complaints can be filed in any one of three ways: First, they may go to the 
President's Committee on Equal Opportunity in Housing or secondly, to Weaver 
himself, or lastly to the particular agency which is responsible for the 

housing involved. The various agencies which come under the Executive Order 

and to which complaints can be made are the following: VA, FHA, Urban Renewal, 
Public Housing Administration, Housing and Home Finance Agency and the Communi ty 
Facilities Administration. : 


However, it is not essential that a complaint be filed with the particular 
agency<cinvoived. 


The complaint should consist of a diary of as many of the facts as possible. If 
feasible, there should be witnesses. It is not important that the information or 
complaint be given in the form of an affadavit. 


Upon receipt of a complaint, it will be sent to the proper agency for investigation. 
This investigation will in turn be referred to the President's Committee on Equal 
Opportunity in Housing. Should there be a violation of the Executive Order, proper 
action would be taken subsequently. Among:other actions, the Administration could 
re-use to grant further funds or guarantee additional mortgages, etc. 


Mr. Weaver indicated that the good offices proviso of the Order would be used only 
in large scale (608) housing. 


Gordon R. Carey 
January 31, 1963 
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Mr. Rebert Seigel 
January 29, 1963 
Page -2- 


their policies, te create the pattern of inns pat i 
segregation which makes the dilemma ion Stn GEE dpmigpecy 
builder. Mone of us is guiltless in our seciety and we 
share the responsibility for breaking up the evil pattern 
ef segregation. 


Sincerely, 


James Farmer 
National Directer 
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Picketing, sit-ins. umiliatio 


‘‘We turned up at his home, front and back. When he came 
out he found a small crowd of men and boys. . . picketers 
with signs . . . He made a dash for the back lawn, only to 
find the same situation there . . . He ducked into the back 
door of the closest temple, ran through and out the front 
door, only to find two pickets waiting for him, so he sprang 


back to his house and sulked for a few hours .. . Finally 2 


about noon he called us in and promised to give Mrs. Henter- , 


the apartment and sign the lease.” (From a CORE report on 
a Brooklyn apartment house owner) 


The organization that sponsors 
freedom rides into the South is 
hammering out an aggressive 
campaign to push integration in 
housing. | : 

This is CORE, the Congress of 
Racial Equality. 

But the word “core” carries 
more meaning. It signifies that 
the group eschews time-consum- 
ing lobbying and strikes at the 
core of discrimination problems 
with picketing and sit-ins. (The 
sit-in, incidentally, is CORE’s 
oldest tactic. It was used origi- 
nally to open restaurants to 
Negroes in Chicago.) 


In its housing work, CORE 
functions as a sort of private 
law enforcement agency, often 
_ taking fair housing laws into its 

own hands. 

Where it has been most active, 
in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia and Los Angeles, state laws 
already prohibit discrimination. 
Now, with the Executive Order, 
there is a national regulation 
barring discrimination in all fed- 
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erally supported housing. But 
CORE does not consider these 
efforts effectual. Indeed, CORE 
looks upon state laws and federal 
regulations as providing only a 
base for its own operation. 

“The President’s order has 
made our job a little easier,” 
says Norman Hill, CORE staff 
worker, “but it has not made it 
unnecessary.” 


CORE is both judge and po- 
liceman in carrying out its cam- 
paign for open occupancy. 

First, it decides for itself if 
discrimination exists. It does 
this by “testing” a builder with 
a team of Negro and white buy- 
ers. If the Negro is refused a 
sale and the white is not, CORE 
has found its discrimination. 

It then confronts the builder 
with the evidence and states its 
demands; this is called Negotia- 
tion. If the builder does not sub- 
mit, CORE takes another tack— 
Direct Action. CORE may, how- 
ever, omit the Negotiation stage 
and jump immediately to Direct 
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JAMES FARMER, national director 
of CORE, at his office in New York. 


Action (when, for example, it 
conducted its first sit-in in Phila- 
delphia last June). 


The sit-in is not the only way 
in which CORE achieves its de- 
mands. 

It may turn to picketing, to 
sleep-ins, or to distributing leaf- 
lets ina model home area. 

But when it is frustrated 
there, it may shift the action to 
a more vulnerable spot. One 
Brooklyn apartment house own- 
er, for example, was harrassed 
at his home by a battery of 
CORE members. When even this 


failed, C 1. threatened the 

man Vth MRS Git RMS Coicket. Zz 

ing) in front of his synagogue. 4 
The penalty CORE imposes on 


builders who discriminate may 
(Continued on page 11) 
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how CORE forces integration 


have little relation to the degree 
in which they have discrimi- 
nated. On the other hand, it may 
have a great deal to do with how 
much a builder resists CORE. 

“If we meet a builder who is 
particularly hard to crack,” says 
Hill, “we may insist on a policy 
statement indicating that he no 
longer discriminates.” 

Even that may not be enough. 
CORE sometimes won’t call off 
its Direct Action until an entire 
association of builders issues a 
pledge of open occupancy. Its 
first such association agreement 
was in Philadelphia, where all 
builders in the city’s northeast 
section agreed to accept CORE’s 
demands—“‘but not before we 
went through a few sample sit- 
ins,’ notes Hill. : 


When CORE first became ac- 
tive in housing, about two years 
ago, it was satisfied with helping 
individual Negroes who com- 
plained of discrimination. Now 
it no longer waits for complaints. 


CORE will strike at a builder 
who has had no experience with 
Negro buyers. And it will do 
this even though no qualified 


Negro has ever expressed inter- 


est in the builder’s development. 
CORE simply makes its own 


“tests,” using disinterested 
CORE members, “finds” dis- 
crimination, and then begins 


pressure for open occupancy. 
This approach was begun in 
Columbus last year, and will be 


2 
CORE—Congress of Racial 
Equality—maintains head- 
quarters in offices near New 
York’s city hall, where most 
of its 33 staff members work. 
Nationally, CORE has 68 
chapters, 31 in the South and 
37 in the North. Its 53,000 
members contributed $715,- 
000 this year, providing an 
impressive budget which has 
doubled every year for the 
past five years. 


tried this year in Brooklyn, and 
in Long Island, N. Y. 


CORE is stepping up its drive 
for more sweeping results be- 
cause it has become impatient 


‘with the tedious house-by-house 


approach to open occupancy. 

“What does winning one_house 
for one Negro mean,” a(Core\i- 
rector commented in Los An- 
geles, “‘when there are Negroes 
all over the country still living 
in ghettos.” | 

Even if CORE successfully an- 


homes in fringe areas,” says 
James Farmer, CORE’s national 
director. “That would be just 
widening the ghettos. What we 
want is to open new housing for 
Negroes in all-white areas.” 
Individually, CORE has dis- 
suaded Negroes from looking for 
housing in fringe areas. On a 
broader scale, it has shepherded 
hundreds of Negroes (in Los An- 
geles, Grand Rapids, Philadel- 
phia, and in Long Island) 
through new suburban develop- 
ments, to acquaint them with 
new housing opportunities. This 
is called Operation Window- 
shop, and was develoned at a 
housing institute CORE held in 
Columbus last year. | 


CORE is motivated in its cam- 
paign by the belief that segre- 
gation is a national ill that hurts 
everyone and must be cured. 

Its members demonstrate lit- 
tle patience for legal remedies. 
(In Los Angeles, for examnle, 


CORE chose to picket, rather 


than report, a discriminating 
builder.) : 
CORE’s ethics, moreover, do 
not prevent its members from 
violating the law to reach their 


goal, as long as the law-break- 
ing is non-violent. Farmer re- 


ports, for example, that CORE 
members were arrested for tres- 
passing during a Bronklvn bank 
sit-in. (This was CORE’s first 
step in a campaign to win mort- 
gage money for integrating Ne-. 


Rarely, if ever, do CORE mem- 
bers acknowledge the economic 
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dilemma that builders face in | 
treating open occupancy. In fact,| | 


swered every complaint, it would ! 
not, it feels, achieve impressive | 
gains. What CORE wants is to. 


CORE PICKETS Dominguez Hills 


tract near Los Angeles. Drive, 
started in July, continues today. 
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give expression to the Negro’s 

desire for better housing even 

before he expresses it himself. 
“This does not mean finding 


These mats rout out 
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He sees segregation as some- 
thine furthered by the policies 
of builders and brokers—not as 
something created by society. 


Farmer repudiates this dilemma. P 
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iain COVERS AMERICAN BUILDING LIKE THE AMERICAN BUILDER 
’ | 30 Church St. ; 


New York 7, N. Y. 
Tel: WOrth 4-3060 


December 19, 1961 


Mr. James Farmer 

National Director 
Congress on Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 
We are soliciting comment on integrated housing. 
It would be extremely helpful to us if you could give 


us your reaction to an enclosed American Builder article 
on this subject. 


Builders all over the country are anxious to know how 4 
the trend toward integrated housing will affect them-- | | 
particularly in view of the anticipated Presidential order 
prohibiting discrimination in Federally supported housing. 


Your views of this problem would receive wide dissemination 
in American Builder. May we ask that you send us your com- 
ments before December 29--so that we may include them in the } 
next monthly sataiacs of our publication? | 


Sincerely. 


RLS: anv Robert L*% Siegel | 
Associate Editor 


MEMBER OF (P| A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION 
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Open occupancy—a hot issue 


Integrated housing is shaping up as the 
most crucial issue that will face builders 
in 1962. On the horizon: a Presidential 
order to force open occupancy in FHA 
and VA housing. 


Builders everywhere are talking about open 
occupancy and what it will mean to the hous- 
ing industry. 

The recent report by the U. S. Commission 
on Civil Rights brought the issue to the fore. 
In this report, the Commission flatly stated 
that the Federal government was not living 
up to its promise to end discrimination in its 
housing programs. 

The Commission recommended to Presi- 
dent Kennedy that he issue an executive 
order directing all Federal agencies to pro- 
mote equal opportunity in housing. The Com- 
mission also called on the President to direct 
FHA and VA to take appropriate steps to 
eliminate discrimination in housing built 
with FHA and VA aid. 

The Commission also recommended Fed- 
eral or Congressional action to end discrimi- 
nation by mortgage loan institutions that are 
supervised by Federal agencies. 


Law gives builders the jitters 


At the moment, there are 17 states and 
several cities (including New York and 
Pittsburgh) that prohibit discrimination in 
housing. In Pennsylvania, where an anti- 
discrimination law went into effect last Sep- 
tember, builders are concerned about its in- 
fluence on market conditions. Some have even 
slowed down on construction. They don’t 
want to leave themselves open to minority 
home-seekers during the winter with an in- 
ventory of unsold houses. 

Other Pennsylvania builders have tried the 
usual trick of stalling Negro buyers to keep 
them out of their developments. And if they 
take an application, they try to avoid accept- 
ing a deposit. 

These jittery builders are no different 
from builders in other states where anti-dis- 
crimination laws obtain. In Connecticut, 
where such a law became effective in 1959, 
builders were fearful of the mass infiltration 
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of non-whites. But they have learned to live 
with open occupancy—if only because few 
Negroes have followed through. 


Social reform—a bankruptcy risk? 


As many builders see it, they are being 
asked to carry out a social reform at the risk 
of bankruptcy if they fail. There seems to be 
little consolation in the thought that legisla- 
tion is putting all competing builders in the 
same boat. 

Leonard L. Frank, NAHB’s first vice presi- 
dent, says the state and Federal governments 
are shifting too much responsibility to the 
builder. He recently told AMERICAN BUILDER 
that these authorities should invest some 


‘money in trying to educate the public to the 


needs of open occupancy, instead of pressur- 
ing the builders into accepting it. __ 

On the other hand, U.S. Senator Jacob K. 
Javits (N. Y.) recently made an assembly 
of home manufacturers feel as if they were 
an arm of the State Department trying to im- 
press the free world—two thirds of which is 
non-white. “As a Senator, I tell you there is 
no single element of domestic policy that 
hurts the United States more than discrimi- 
nation,” Javits pointed out. He hopes “the 
homebuilding industry will support and make 
effective non-discrimination in housing.” 

There are still some natural obstacles that 
impede any real progress toward fully inte- 
grated housing. For one, many non-whites 
are not in a financial position to move into 
new houses—except for public housing. Sec- 
ond, non-whites often hesitate to enter de- 
velopments where they may be unwanted. In 
time, housing experts insist, both these fac- 
tors will be overcome. 


Unfounded beliefs: the real obstacle 


Of greater importance are the beliefs of 
builders, homeowners, realtors, mortgagors, 
and others on the effects of non-white infil- 
tration in white developments (new or old). 
These beliefs seem paramount: 

e That once a non-white enters a develop- 
ment it will eventually become all non-white. 

e That once a non-white enters a develop- 
ment, property values always fall. 

Studies by the Commission on Race and 
Housing conclusively show, however, that 
both these beliefs are unfounded in real life. 
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__The® “crowning touch” the “House of Idea 
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Architect: Chloethiel Woodard Smith, FAIA, Washington, D. C. Builder: Urban Farms, Inc., Franklin Lakes, N. J. Roofer: Edward J. Koehler, Paterson N. J. 


Designers who specified components for the HOUSE & GARDEN 1962 ‘‘House of 
Iideas’’, chose Follansbee Terne for the roof. 


its choice is a natural one fora structure like the ‘‘House of Ideas’’, which incorpor- | 
ates scores of architectural and decorating ideas using many materials of proven 
quality. 

Follansbee Terne is also very much at home among products of architectural sig- 
nificance. Architects and builders everywhere are recognizing the design and sales 
potential of this roofing material which allows the roof to be a distinctive part of a 
structure’s appearance. 

That’s why it is no surprise to find Follansbee Terne being specified for many new | 
and modern buildings and homes. As it is on the ‘‘House of Ideas”’, Terne is being 
used to give them a “‘crowning touch’’ — a colorful and attractive roof which will 
last a lifetime. 


see the “House of Ideas” at the Follansbee Booth (1156-57), Home Builders’ Show. 


FOLLANSBEE IS THE WORLD'S PIONEER PRODUCER OF SEAMLESS TERNE ROOFING 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 
Follansbee, West Virginia 


AMERICAN BUILDER 


| Member of the American Ethical Union 


2 West 64th > New York 23, N. Y.° TRafalgar 4-5200 


May 3, 1963 


Dear Mr. Farmer, 
An Emergency Office to Rescue Ohio's Fair Housing bill 

now dormant in the Government Operations committee has been established 

in Cleveland. A mass meeting am demonstration is to be held on May 22 at 

Columbus ab the Veterans Memorial Auditorium. 


To secure wide public support for this program we are collecting 
spot announcements,urging people to attend the state wide-meeing and to partici- 
pate in the demonstration. The 20 second spot announcement would say a 
like this, 


I am James Farmer., and I am for Freedom of residence for every 
American citizen. If you agree with me, as a good American, won't 
you come to Columbus, May 22, at 1 peme at the Veterans Auditorium 
— help get fair housing for Ohio? 


Roger Pryor, Jr., a member of the New York Society for Ethical Wtf | 
Culture, and a radio engineer is peepared to come to your home or office at - & 
your convenience, and within a couple of minutes, with his equipment, récord “<7 / 

your statement. He can be reached thru Inez Bordner, public relations director Y 
of the New York Society at TR h-5200. Mo 3 dam 


The anouncement would be duplicated, and sent to many stations . : 
thruout Ohio, and would give us tremendous engouragement for the success of our & 
efforts. | , aad 


I would deeply appreicate your cooperation. 
Sincerely, & 


deader,Cleveland EthicalSociety 
Coordiiator ofFair Housing,Ohio | 
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NOTE: Your additional personal messages to Attorney General and to the President, as 
well as wires from your friends are most essential. In addition phone friendly journalists 
and urge them to discuss the issues. , | 


' was to keep Negroes out, so long as sites would be used for parks. 
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Modern Community Developers Incl... ~ 
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seph L. Rauh, Jr., our chief counsel in the Deerfield free- 
dom of residence case today secured an extension to May 27 to file 
our petition for rehearing in the U. S. Supreme Court. The exten- 
sion of time came just after the New York Herald Tribune front page 
story on Deerfield, May 24, headed "A Kennedy's deaf ear in well-to- 
do integration." : 


New address:- Suite IL11l 
7750 Roosevelt Blvd. Phila. 15, Pa. 
Code 215-DE 8-7333 | 

m May 25, 1963 


We would like to send the following telegram promptly to 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy bearing signatures of some of 
American's key citizens. Will you be one of the signers? 


Please wire your reply to me at suite 111, 7750 Roosevelt 
Blvd., Phila. 15, Pa. We need your response by this Monday evening, 
May 27. : | 
| Cordially, 


——— 


Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy 
Washington, D.C. 

Today Deerfield petition for rehearing was filed. As some of — 
us informed you earlier, we feel your participation in this case is 
of major importance to show that government stands for full citizen- 
ship, North as well as South. In absence of administration stand, 
white suburbia smugly assumes government approval. 

How can you expect the South to heed your efforts to end | 
segregatton in education when you remain silent on total exclusion | 
of Negroes from Deerfield, the Little Rock of housing? Time called | 
Deerfield decision "segregation by condemnation." | | 

Deerfield's action under unwritten law that new and decent 
housing in suburbs is for whites only effectively negates Supreme 
Court's 1954 education decision. Segregated housing reenforces 
segregated education. Retiring Presbyterian moderator Marshal Scott 
cited Deerfield in calling all-white suburban communities, not the 
deep South, the core of the nation's racial problems. 

In Deerfield Modern Community Developers’ two separate sites, 
including two models, and 51 lots with sewer and water were taken for 
parks when news of integration reached village officials who inflamed 
voters by raising false property value issues. Illinois Supreme Court 
upheld condemnation indicating it didn't matter whether the purpose 


Deerfield case requires your bold Jeffersonian leadership now, 
for a decade or two may pass before any builder battles another such 
case to U. S. Supreme Court. 

A decisive stand by Department of Justice in this case will 
serve as a deterrent to other towns. We urge you to file amicus 
curiae brief immediately lest impression spread that this administra- 
tion is unwilling to move against all-white suburbs. 
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\ NIGHT LETTER W. P. MARSHALL, paesioent 


Check the class of service desired 


othcrwise the message will be 
sent at the full rate | 
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| ‘ | | CORE (Congress of Racial Equality) 
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MR MORRIS MILGRAM 
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7750 Roosevelt Blvd. 
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MAY 3& USE MY SIGNATURE ON DEERFIELD “TELEGRAM TO A 


JAMES FARMER 
Congress of Racial Equality 
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June 13, 1963 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Mr. James Farmer 
Executive Secretary 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Jim: 

In a report received today from Bill Beoker, 
the following item appears, which I feel will give 
you some concern. 

"The Fair Housing bill is still 

in the Senate Committee and will 
require a few more weeks of tough 
fighting in the Senate to get it 
out. CORE is hurting some with a 
sit-in in the Capitol which is a 
unilateral publicity oriented 
action". 

Would you want to be in touch with Bill 
direct at #2940 - 16th Street, San Francisco, 
California, or should we talk about it? 


Yours, 


Emanuel ravchik 


EM/sb 


LOU:S ORLIKOW, Winnipeg MAURICE SILCOFF, Montreal 
SAMUEL OTTO, Los Angeles HARRY SIMON, Toronto 

MORRIS POLIN, Chicago ISIDORE STENZOR, Los Angeles 
WILLIAM ROSS, Philadelphia BESS TOPOLSKY, Pittsburgh 
MICHAEL RUBINSTEIN, Montreal MEYER WEINTRAUB, Los Angeles 
ARTHUR SCHECHTER, Grand Rapids SAM WEISBERG, Cleveland 
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may, 1963 


"We are dedicated to the cause of an open City.....a 
city without ghettos of any color or kind. This can be 
achieved only by planned programs which positively undertake 
to bring this about. A color blind government policy carried 
out in a color conscious. housing market can only entrench 

and aggravate the segregation of racial and ethnic groups." 


From the Statement of Mayor Robert F. Wagner submitting 
the Annual Report of the Mayor to the City Council and the 
People of the City of New York, June 19, 1962. 


As a matter of policy, the Housing and Redevelopment 
Board seeks actively to include in the projects and develop- 
ments under its jurisdiction an equitable distribution of 
eligible families from the various racial and ethnic groups 
that make up the City's population. 


In accordance with the Mayor's "open city" policy, 
aimed at overcoming longstanding racial barriers in the 
housing market, the Housing and Redevelopment Board goes 
beyond a pledge that the doors of its projects are open to 
all on the same terms. The Board accepts, in addition, 
joint responsibility with other public agencies for positive 
administrative action to assist families of varied racial 
and ethnic background obtain occupancy of dwellings in 
HRB=aided middle income housing developments. This. necessi- 
tates close working cooperation by the Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Board with sponsors, sales and management agents on the 
one hand, and community-wide and neighborhood civil rights 
leadership on the other. The following specific steps 
constitute Housing and Redevelopment Board policy and pro- 
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Milton Mollen 
Chairman 
Housing and Redevelopment Board 


Policies and Procedures 
to Implement Integration 
in the Housing and 
Redevelopment Board's 


Housing Program 
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1. SITE SELECTION 


The favorable rents and other advantages of City-aided 


developments are--like good schools--powerful assets to 


achieving varied racial occupancy. This asset value can 


best be realized through an appropriate site selection 


policy. Among the more important criteria to be considered 
is whether the location will serve to attract and retain 


eligible families of various ethnic groups. 


2.. SPONSOR SELECTION 

Potential sponsors shall be checked with both the City 
Commission on Human Rights and the State Commission for Human 
Rights regarding their record under the City's Fair Housing 
Practices Act and pertinent State legislation. Further, a 
record of successful accomplishment in including minority 
families in their properties will be favorably weighed in 


processing sponsors’ current applications. 


3. MARKETING PROGRAMS 
We shall assist and advise on sponsors’ marketing plans to 
make better use of advertising media and other channels that 


effectively reach racial and ethnic minorities as well as 


other types of families. Early and continuing study of the 
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characteristics of applicants of each project will serve as 


Based on the findings of these surveys, 


a guide to the Board. 


the Board will endeavor to take steps to achieve an equitable 
representation of various racial groups in the final tenancy 
of each project. Among these steps may be re-direction of the 


channels and media of advertising and sales promotion. Such 


positive action shall be applied not only to the renting of 
new projects but also to the re-renting of vacated apartments 


in existing projects. 


4, COORDINATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 

The earliest possible notice on the availability of cooperative 
and rental units, as well as of impending vacancies is crucial 
to sound marketing strategy. There shall be a systematic 

flow of such information from the Housing and Redevelopment 
Board to its Citizens’ Advisory Committee, the City Commission 
on Human Rights and other City departments; private civil 
rights organizations, labor, religious and other public 
lenenees and neighborhood groups. The widest possible dis- 
semination of this information shall be made through the 
cooperation of the Bureaus of Community Affairs and Neighbor- 


hood Conservation of the Housing and Redevelopment Board. 


Se INFORMATION ON POTENTIAL APPLICANTS 


The Housing and Redevelopment Board will undertake, with other 


public and private organizations, to collect information on 


potential applicants for apartments and will make such data 


available to sponsors, sales and management agencies and Boards 


of Directors of all projects. 


6. STUDIES OF TENANT CHARACTERISTICS 


The Housing and Redevelopment Board will conduct studies of 


racial and other characteristics of tenants in all its projects 


as a guide in effecting its policies. 


7. COMPLAINT AND INVESTIGATION 

The Housing and Redevelopment Board will review a sample of 
applications of families who fail to gain admission to a 
project. The Housing and Redevelopment Board will continue 
to investigate any complaint filed with the Board by any 
person or organization who feels that there has been denial 
of occupancy. or subjection to different conditions for any 


reason, including race, religion or national origin. 


8, COOPERATION WITH DEPARTMENT OF RELOCATION 

There shall be early dentiitaeton to the Department of 
Relocation of the availability of units as resources for 
the housing of displaced middle-income families. Priority 
in tenant selection will be given to eligible families dis- 
placed by Housing and Redevelopment Board developments and 


other public action. 


9, ADVISORY WORK WITH SPONSORS AND AGENTS 
The Bureau of Community Affairs and the Consultant on Human 


Relations. of the Housing and Redevelopment Board shall be 


available to sponsors, management and sales agents, and public 
interest groups for assistance in facilitating the policy 

of equitable distribution of various racial and ethnic imei 
These services may include consultation, marshalling of help- 


ful resources, and development of techniques and training 


programs. The full implications of the open-city and open- 


occupancy policy shall be interpreted to sponsors and community 


organizations. 


10. IMPLEMENTATION 

Although the members of the Board and its staff each has 
individual responsibility in attaining the above goals, the 
office of the Consultant on Human Relations will be responsible 
for the implementation and coordination of the specific policies 


and procedures. 
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. CITY OF NEW YORK 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5, 1963 


OFFICE OF THE MAYCR 


Mayor Robert fF. Wagner today made public a report setting forth a 
program to foster integration, open occupancy and equal opportunity in housirg 
developments under the jurisdiction of the City's Housing and Redevelopment Board. 
The report summarized policies and procedures which have been adopted by 
the Board in the past year, and promised further action. The Mayor said that he 
expects the move to be the first ina series of similar actions by all City 
agencies in furtherance of the general goal of equal rights and opportunities. 

In the report, Milton Mollen, Chairman of the Housing and Redevelopment 
Board, said: "The Housing and Redevelopment Board goes beyond a mere pledge that 
the doors of its projects are open to all on the same terms. We also accept joint 
responsibility with other public agencies for positive administrative action to 
assist families of varied racial and ethnic background to obtain occupancy of 
housing in our developments. 

"Our program today consists of policies and procedures developed and put 
into effect by the Board over the past year, in response to the Mayor's call in 
June, 1962, for programs to advance the cause of an open city, and to give 
affirmative meaning to the guarantees against discrimination which are embodied 
in present law. 

"The Mayor's continuing leadership and support in these efforts, from 
passage of the original Sharkey-Brown-Isaacs Law under his personal leadership 
in 1956, and its subsequent strengthening to cover 95 percent of all housing in 
the City, has provided a model for the State and the Nation. While we believe 
that our present program represents a milestone of accomplishment, we intend to 
continue our efforts to improve our present policies and find new ways of 
implementing Mayor Wagner's open city policy," Mr. Mollen's report stated. 

The report was made public in both English and Spanish today. The 
statement sets forth the ways in which the Board implements integration through 
sponsor and site selection, marketing of housing, investigation of complaints , 
and cooperation with other agencies. It emphasizes the need for close working 
cooperation between the Board and other City agencies, sponsors and their agents, 
public interest groups and community leaders. Overall coordination of the program 


is charged to the Board's Consultant on Human Relations, Dr. Frank S. Horne. 
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THB COMPANY WILL APPRECIATE SUGGESTIONS FROM ITS PATRONS CONCERNING ITS SERVICE 


THE NEW LOOK IN PUBLIC HOUSING--TOO LITTLE AND TOO LATE? by David B. Carison 

(Reprinted by permission fror 
the July 1963 issue of 

Public Housing is being drastically Architectural Forum and 

overhauled in answer to growing 1963 Time, Inc. 

criticism. Next year, Congress 

will decide its fate. 


Six years ago, FORUM provided a blue-ribbon panel of experts with an opportunity to 
explore solutions to what it called "The dreary deadlock of public housing.” Today, 
the dreary deadlock has become an out and out crisis -- public housing must change 
or die. 


The present Administration realizes this, and the program is being overhauled. In 
fact, the changes that are now being effected are the most radical in its 25-year 
history. Many of the very notions that were argued in FORUM a short half dozen 
years ago--more use of the existing inventory of housing, direct rental subsidies — 
to families, subsidies to private builders to build public housing, and eventual 
tenant ownership--are all being tried, at least experimentally, under the current 
program. At the same time, new design concepts are being encouraged and the Public 
Rousing Administration is actively seeking the finest architects in the nation to 
design public housing. But despite the many modifications underway, the question 
remains--is it too little, and is it too late? 


Within the next six months, the federal public housing program will have exhausted 
its extherization for new construction. The last of the 100,C0OO units authorized 
under the act of 1949 are now being allocated, on a priority basis, to cities which 
have special needs, usually for relocation. About 620,000 will then have been built 
since 1937. Next year, the Administration is expected to ask for at least 500,CCO 

more units, probably to be spread over a ten-year period. 


Congress is sure to give such a request closer scrutiny than the program has ever 
had before. It is fully aware that many localities (some as large as Los Angeles) 
have stopped their public housing programs altogether. Others, like St. Louis, are 
in deep trouble (see page 5). And it cannot help but be impressed by criticism not 
only from public housing's traditional foes--real estate boards and apartment 
builders--but also from many of the staunchest advocates of federal aid for low- 
income housing, most of whom feel the present program is largely a failure. Most of 
all, Congress will be impressed by the opposition to public housing from the very 
low-income families it is designed to serve. Many of these families, even though 
seemingly desperate for good housing, stoutly refuse to be moved into "a project.” 
Only four years ago, over one-third of all low-income families displaced by govern- 
ment action accepted the opportunity to move into public housing. Today, less than 
15 per cent choose public housing, and the experts see the percentage continuing to 
decline, 


Catherine Bauer has noted that "the public housing program has never called forth 
the kind of pervasive and persuasive populer support that oils the wheels of change 
in democratic countries." It could be too late to hope that such support might stiil 
be forthcoming, even given the current sverhauling of the program. But the need is 
still very much there (see box, page 6) and the nation still is endowed with the 
capacity to foot the bill. Whether it will remains to be seen. 
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RECENT CHANGES ARE TO MAKE THE PROGRAM MORE FLEXIBLE 


With the full realization that "change or die” is no idle threat, the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration has been working hard to change public housing. The changes are 
pointed toward making the program a more flexible instrument for the provision of 
low-income hcusing, while at the same time making public housing more acceptable to 
localities. Some of the changes are quite frankly pointed toward winning over long- 
time foes, such as the effort to enlist private homebuilders into the construction 
of public housing. Others, such as the recently announced concerted social services 
effort with the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, are directed at solving 
some of the knotty problems of poverty in the urban environment. All told, the in- 
novations are making public housing a very different sort of program than it has 
been--and bringing it closer to what it must be if it is. ever to succeed. 


PUBLIC HOUSING MUST MAKE USE OF EXISTING DWELLINGS 


Undoubtedly, one of the keystones of next year's housing act will be an expanded 
program of rehabilitation for public housing. Such a program has been tried in 
several cities, notably New York and Philadelphia, both of which opened rehabili- 
tated units last year. The Philadelphia experiment was aimed at getting large 
dwellings for 5-person or more families. About one-third of all families displaced 
by code enforcement alone were found to need four or more bedrooms, and the housing 
authority had between 300 and 400 families waiting for vacancies in the 749 units 
of existing public housing with four or more bedrooms. The used-house program 
offers a solution to this problem--and, as it turned out, at costs considerably 
Lower than new construction. 


The housing authority bought 40 houses in the Haddington area at an average price 
of $5,960 apiece. (Prices ranged from $3,500 to $8,000 each). Renovations cost as 
little as $1,027 (on a $6,300 house) to as much as $5,292 (on a house bought for 
$5,400). Only in six instances did costs exceed the $10,000 per unit ceiling that 
had been set, and overall, total costs averaged out to $8,864. This is less than 
half the average cost of new public housing construction in Philadelphia, which now 
runs to over $18,000 per unit. 


Since the first Haddington houses were finished, the authority has filed for higher 
cost limits--up to $13,500 for three-story houses, and $11,750 for two-story units. 
The authority now plans to buy and renovate 5CO houses in the Midtown area at an 
average cost of about $14,000, if it gets necessary approvals from federal and city 
governments. 


In New York, 40 units of low-income housing were carved out of four old brownstones 
on the West Side. The New York Authority had already rehabilitated over 300 units 

in areas outside renewal neighborhoods, but these were the first done in a renewal 

area. The authority spent from $14,000 to $20,000 per unit (compared to an average 
cost of a little under $20,000 for a new public housing unit) to convert the brown~ 
stones. : 


REHABILITATION ALONE CANNOT ANSWER CURRENT HOUSING NEEDS 


Rehabilitation has great potential for use as low-income housing. It has been 
estimated that at least 7 million substandard units could be rehabilitated for 


public housing use; and, not surprisingly, this is just about how many urban 
families are eligible for subsidized housing. PHA Commissioner Marie McGuire is 
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a strong backer of rehabilitation, even given the many economic uncertainties in- 
volved in such a program. She says: "In each case, we must determine that acquisi- 
tion and rehabilitation costs will be lower than those of new construction," and so 
far at least, this seems to be possible. 


There is still the question, however, of whether or not rehabilitation, at the re- 
latively low economic level public housing demands, can do mach to alter the charac- 
ter of a decaying neighborhood. Catherine Bauer has put it this way: "If there | 
were no vast backlog of outright slums, little or no urban growth, and no racial 
discrimination, then a strong program of enforcement and rehabilitation might 
actually do the job of housing low-income families." This is not the only reserva- 
tion the experts have about rehabilitation. They also point out that it adds nothing 
to the existing stock of housing, and the deficit of sound housing for low-income 
families is already so severe that only a great deal more new building can really 
make a dent in it. 


In another effort to explore rehabilitation of existing homes for public housing, 
the housing authority of Washington, D.C., working under a demonstration grant of 
$194,470 from the Housing & Home Finance Agency, is leasing private homes for sub- 
lease to low-income families. HHFA Administrator Robert C. Weaver says, "This 
demonstration is designed to test a method for rapidly housing and rehousing large 
low-income families in private, subsidized housing and within a non-institutional 
environment. At the same time, such a program will restore large houses to their 
original use, thus facilitating enforcement of occupancy standards..." 


HIGH COSTS PERPETUATE THE CONSTRUCTION OF HUGE PROJECTS 


Another long-discussed notion is being tried experimentally in New Haven, Conn. This 
involves the direct payment of a rent subsidy to low-income families who then are 
housed in existing units in the private market. The tenant pays about 22 per cent 
of his income as rent, and the housing authority pays the difference between that | 
and the total rent directly to the head of the family. Yale University social 
scientists will analyse the results of this program over a three-year period weighing 
the experimental method against conventional public housing for large, low-income 
families. | 


One of the primary reasons for using. the existing inventory of housing rather than 
relying solely on new construction is to get away from “projectitis"--the continual 
building of massive, high-rise apartment complexes. But the experizents involving 
low-income use of existing houses should never delude anyone into believing that 
projects are out for good. PHA Commissioner McGuire says, with some sadness, “The 
day of the massive project is not finished--high costs keep it in existence.” 


But PHA also recognizes that even though it might have to keep building projects, it 
can at least demand a higher level of architecture and planning. (And it might even 
do something to trim current costs, which average over $9 ,OO0O per unit for buildings 
and over $5,000 per unit for lend throughout the U.S.--and higher in most cities. 
(Pratt Institute is currently working under an HHFA demonstration grant to develop 
lower cost construction methods for high-rise apartments.) Assistant PHA Commission- 
er for Development Thomas B. Thompson is spearheading a federal effort to inspire 
better design in public housing. Thompson is uniquely qualified for the job, as he 
helped create San Antonio's much admired Victoria Plaza, a 185-unit high-rise apart- 
ment building for the elderly. Working closely with Thompson in the program to get 
better design is veteran housing architect Albert Mayer, who has been making a tour 
of PHA regional cities with a special message on public housing design. 
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Mayer's approach is modest, and directed as much to cost-conscious local authority 
heads as to architects. He speaks toward the better use of open space and community 
areas, night lighting, and the more aesthetic treatment of parking space. Mayer 
himself is somewhat skeptical of rehabilitation and efforts to build small units 
scattered throughout urban areas. ("Are existing neighborhoods so good that we 
should attempt to conform to them?" he asks.) At the same time, he is convinced 
that high-rise buildings are essential and can be better designed. Mayer advocates 
tall apartments "used in justified proportion with row housing and other lower 
elements , rather than their present use as a quick and indiscriminate universal 
cliche. 


Mayer does not duck the sorest point in public housing architecture--the painfully 
low fee schedule. He says bluntly "The architects' fees--always a very minor per- 
centage of the first cost of any building~--have been kept too low to permit the kind 
of imaginative study that results in original and stimulating work. Most of the 
architects who do public housing have, for this reason among others, settled for 
more or less standardized plans, and this pattern has fitted in well with the atti- 
tude of most housing agency staffs, whose preference is for the more or less repeti- 
tive design that hews closely to the house rules." PHA Commissioner McGuire said 
last month that “Once we can find a basis for it, some adjustment is called for in 
the fee schedule." Some critics feel the basis for higher fees is already there for 
all to see, in the form of most existing public housing projects. 


Mayer is equally unhappy with what he calls "false economies" in the program. He 
means specifically that, in the name of economy and because of "high costs," au- 
thorities demand too tight interior spaces and make a virtue of low land coverage 

in high-rise projects without really utilizing open space in a sensible manner. 
Mayer points out that as much as 10 per cent more space can be added for an over-all 
cost increment of only 2 per cent and that "the total cost of development of the 
outdoors is a small percent of total land and development costs." 


Despite the fine work of men like Mayer and Thompson, it is still too true that, as 
Charles Abrams once observed, "design in public housing is more the product of 
finance and legislation than the drawing board.” 


_ THE PRCGRAM SHOULD PROVIDE SOME FORM OF HOMEOWNERSHIP 


One of the most curious public housing experiments now underway involves a group of 
Tulsa, Okla. homebuilders who will build 100 units under FHA's Section 221d3, and 
then lease the houses to low-income families. These families will also have the 
option to purchase the houses, with a 3 per cent down payment under an FHA-insured 
mortgage. In cases where the economic rent of the units is more than 20 per cent of 
the family's income, the authority will pay a direct subsidy. If the family later 
elects to purchase the house, it must repay the subsidy to the authority. This ex- 
periment will be especially applicable in communities where normal fublic housing 
is not available--and it is a first step toward providing eventual ownership of homes 
for low-income families. 


Home ownership is considered by many observers to be essential to the ultimate 
success of public housing. URA Assistant Commissioner James Banks, who has had long 
experience in relocation and urban renewal, says flatly that “Any program ... we have 
must be an incentive program...we must be able to provide the incentive for home- 
ownership even among low-income families." Banks believes that most cities can 
start such a program using existing housing at first, and, once the economics are 
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established, build new housing for eventual ownership by low-income families. At 
‘the same time, however, Banks realizes.that "it will still be necessary to have some 
institutional type housing. Many low-families need this sort of care." 


The problem of providing social services to low-income families is finally getting 
some meaningful attention in the midst of the new programs, and in many respects 
this is the most. significant approach of all. Several-months ago, HHFA and the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare announced a set of guidelines for 
"concerted social services" for families in public housing. The first specific 
trial of this approach will come in St. Louis, where the huge (12,000 unit) Pruitt- 
Igoe developments will. be served by a vastly expanded staff of social scientists 
and welfare workers. There had been, such a bad record of crime and vandalism in the 
project that low-income families balked at living there; the vacancy rate rose to 15 
per cent. 


PUBLIC HOUSING: A WEAPON IN THE FIGHT AGAINST POVERTY 
A special Mayer 's committee investigated conditions and made these observations: 


** Unemployment and economic discrimination, (because of race, primarily) were at 
the heart of most of the problems. Over half the families in the project received 
public assistance, and an equal number had no male head of the family. About 70 
per cent of the families had incomes of under $3,000 a year. 


** An all-out attack on all the problems, economic as well as social, could yield 
real gains "in spite of the difficulties inherent in the physical environment of 
these high-rise apartments." But, the committee made clear, the solution to the 
economic problem must be paramount. 


** The ultimate objective of the program must be to integrate low-income families 
more thoroughly into the community at large, in terms of jobs and social contacts. 
The latter will, of course, be made more difficult by the physical isolation of 
these families due to the size of the project itself. 


The St. Louis experiment is just getting underway, but guidelines have been estab- 
lished for such a concerted program wherever it is needed~--and it is needed vo 
about everywhere. For the problems of public housing boil down, basically, to 
meeting the problem of poverty. As Author Michael Harrington has said, "We can 
and should build decent housing for the poor. But if at the same time we leave the 
job situation the same, and the people isolated from contact with — at large, 
then we shall have vitiated most of what we have done. m | 


Public housing, then, should be used as a weapon in the all-out attack on poverty | 
and discrimination. The forms public housing takes--whether rehabilitated housing 
or high-rise projects~--are important, in most instances, but represent only part of 
the problem. Until local authorities fully realize this simple fact, progress will 
be slow indeed. And this program can not afford many more mistakes, or — ae 
PIOGEORE 


The changes that the current program is undergoing are instrumental to its survival. 
That public. housers are engaged in experiments is in itself most encouraging; but 
the question ig--can the program do enough, and what more must it do? The concerted 
services approach points one direction: All federal programs must be coordinated to 
a much higher degree than ever before, and must at the same time be integrated with 
state and local housing and social service efforts. Whether this is accomplished 
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via a Department of Urban Affairs or by some other device, the problem is too big 
to be nibbled at piece-meal as under the present system. Slum clearance, community 
facilities, social services and public housing are all needed to battle poverty. 
None of these alone will do, and all must be fully coordinated. Most important, the 
total program cannot be administered as a branch of public welfare--the "welfare 
attitude" toward public housing is a chief source of failure. 


Public housing's role, as William Wheaton has said, should be not only "the main- 
tenance of decent, safe and sanitary dwellings, but the rehabilitation and encourage, 
ment of people.” It must not enforce economic and racial segregation, but rather be- 
come a key instrument for destroying these patterns. It must, as James Banks says, 
provide incentives for low-income families to advance, in the American tradition. 
"None of these families wants to be comfortable in its low status," Banks observes, 


"Each wants to get out of it." 
| .-END-- 


THE NEED FCR HOUSING | 


Only the lunatic fringe can argue that there is enough decent housing in the U.S. 
to go around. Over 19 per cent of our housing inventory--almost 11 million } 
units--is judged substandard or lacks plumbing according to 1960 Census. Most 

of this is in the big cities and occupied by families of low income. The 

present total housing production is at least half a million units too small for 
our total needs, according to conservative estimates. More new construction, 

even of higher-priced homes (the average price for new FHA-insured housing is 
nearly $15,000), is necessary to filter older housing down at a much faster | 
pace and generate the faster demolition of obsolescent units. 
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| The problems of deficient housing supply really pile up in the city, where most | 
of the least privileged families live. Here are some 8 million families with } 
incomes under $5,000 (for a five-person or more household). Most of these 8 
million families are probably eligible for subsidized housing of some sort. | 
Eut there are only about 600,000 units of federally subsidized housing avail- 
able--and these are almost all occupied. The problem is particularly acute 
for non-white families--about half the nonwhite renters and 40 per cent of 
nonwhite home owners live in substandard housing, whereas only 20 per cent of 
white renters and 10 per cent of white home owners occupy substandard housing. 


What makes the need more acute is the relocation load that looms on the 
horizon. About 150,000 families have been displaced by urban renewal alone 
since 1949, and experts guess that highways and other programs have dis- 

| Placed at least 300,000 more than this in cities alone. (This year, Fhila- 
delphia estimates that all government programs will displace at least 3,250 
families in the city.) James Banks, head of Urban Renewal Administration's 
relocation division, estimates the peak relocation load hasn't even been 

i reached yet. By 1966, and for at least the following five years, demands 

| for relocation housing will far exceed anything in the past, Banks believes. 
| 
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PROBLEMS IN NEW YORK 


In public housing, as in everything sail New York City is a special case. It 


has already absorbed about 15 per cent (around 70,0CO units) of the total 
federal public housing program, and has an additional 50,CO00O or so units of 
state-and city-subsidized units for low-income families. But the city, like 


the federal government, is about out of authorization for new public housing-- 


the housing authority has just requested nine more projects totaling 4,749 
units, and this will exhaust its federal authorizations. At the same time, 
Mayor Wagner has been rebuffed by the state government in his plans to get 
$300 million of state bonds for low-income housing; as it is, New York City 
already has absorbed 82 per cent of all state housing aid. 


The state, for its part, is studying the whole problem, with a special commis - 


sion appointed several ronths ago. But while the studying is going on, the 
political tug-of-war between the Republicans upstate and the Democrats in the 
city continues, with public housing very much under pressure. A few weeks 
ago, James Gaynor, State Commissioner of Housing and Community Renewal, told 
the city flatly that "we are not meeting the demands of families displaced by 
demolition, nor are we meeting the requirements of families still nn 
in substandard units.” | 3 


Gaynor figures that three quarters of the families in substandard city hous- 
ing are eligible for public housing--indicating that 400,000 more wnits are 
needed to house over one million persons. At current New York City land and 
building costs (which have risen 20 per cent in the past five years) this 
would mean an $8 billion program. And just to keep things in perspective, 
Gaynor adds: "The cost of a continued....commitment to (public housing) is 
already a subject of taxpayer concern...this is evidenced by the increasing- 
ly narrow margins of approval given to public housing...or by their outright 
defeat." 


Gaynor knows full well it is not the cost of public housing alone that has 
brought down the opposition of voters upon the program. Antisocial be- 
havior in projects has scored headlines so often that New Yorkers hardly 
pay attention--except when they get to the polls. Mayor Wagner this year 
asked for expansion of the Housing Authority's police force from 650 to over 
1,500 to combat what critics call "wall-to-wall muggings"” in projects. 


The opposition of low-income families has already become critical--while tie 


shortage of available low-rent housing keeps applications bulging, resistance 
from dislocated families to public housing is growing fast. Negro leaders 
have long despaired of the public housing ghetto (at densities of as high as 
S560 persons per acre) that has been created in East Harlem, but the city 
doggedly goes on retracing the mistakes of the past. (Gaynor says that one of 
the chief missions of the new commission is "to determine ways of breaking 
away from the present pattern of economic and racial segregation that is one 
of the distinguishing characteristics of low-rent housing..." 


So far, the city authority seems hopelessly trapped by high costs, the massive 


backlog of demand, and its own inertia. if New York City, with all its vast 
resources if not resourcefulness, cannot produce better results, the whole 
nation's public housing program will feel the impact of its failure. 
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problems affecting the status of 
United States. This is neither a new or novel con- 
cept. In application, it has threaded the history of 
this counter social and economic so aed What 


When the President of the United States by his 
"stroke of the pen" on November 20, 1962, brought 
to long~sought reality the "EXECUTIVE ORDER 
ON BQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING," he 
lifted a complex of social systems into "Go" status. 
This circumstance was the product of a continuum 
of economic and social processes which, in combina- 
tion, have shifted the emphasis of concern about 
the housing of Negroes from "quantity, quality, and 
quota".-important though these may be--to the 

o) basic issue of the "right" of all citizens to compete 

all on equal terms for a “decent home and a suitable 
living environment." 


*,.-even the phrase ‘Equal Opportunity in 
| 3 Housing’ is. con to many people and ... 
53 ing things are understood by it. 


"It is like many such phrases in our language 
~~it was coined by someone trying to telescope 
a complicated idea into a few words, and it 
has become vague and ill-defined through 
frequent usage. 


“To me 'Equal Opportunity in Housing’ means 
freedom of access to housing. It is an idea 
which has its roots in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our economic and political philosophies. 


* * ®& 


"Freedom and equality, in this context, refer 
bargain--the right to engage in the essential 
activities of a free market." (1) 


the Negroes in the 
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At this point in history, marking the most dramatic 
forward thrust in the whole struggle for civil rights 
since the Reconstruction Era, an assessment of this 
one of its major goals—--free access to housing-— 
presents a startling pictures 


-—-It is acknowledged to be one of the witee: aspects 
of discrimination——sharing importance with educa- 
tion, employment, public accommodations, and 
voting--and interacting with each and all of them 
in the constellation of forces restricting the full 
citizenship of minorities; 


-~--Its importance as an essential goal in the attain~- 
ment of full civil rights for all American citizens 
is widely prociaimeds it has been the subject of 
widespread legislative, administrative, and com- 
munity action of various kinds-—all directed toward 
breaking through restrictive barriers and facilitat— 
ing not only access, but dispersion of minorities . 
throughout the housing supply; 


---Its attainment progress——-in comparison with that 
of its companions in the civil rights field——is 
notably unspectacular. 


The question may be raised: “What, specifically, is 
the picture herein referred to as ‘startling't" | 


I. It is manifest that Negroes are attaining increas— 
ing opportunities to compete for housing. — 


Among the most significant factors in this ascent 
have been: 


i... The Fresident's Executive Order and the im- 
plementation actions attendant upon it, 7 
as the : 
policy revisions of the Urban Renewal 
Administration; 
the memorandum issued by the Secretary of 
Defense to the Secretaries of the rere the 


Exhibit 5 


Navy, and the Air Force; Exhibit C 


and establishment of the "Fresident's 
Committee" in accordance with the provisions 
of the "Order," | Exhibit D 
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2. State and Lecal Legislation and Administrative 


actions. 


At the time the Ezecutive Order was signed-—— 
in November 1962, 168 states, the Virgin Islands, 


and over 50 municipalities had adopted statutes, 


ordinances, or resolutions limiting in varying de- 
grees some of the discriminatory practices in 

housing. These laws may be classified in three 
groups: i) those applicable to publicly owned 
and administered housing, 2) those affecting 
urban renewal areas and housing assisted by 


public loan insurance or guarantees, and 3) those 


covering privately owned housing not assisted 
through public programs. 


While there is no official or generally accepted 


definition of the term "Fair Housing Fractices," 


3 


——~decisions of Bee | Saaeee Court of the United 


it is most aptly applied in usage to coverage com- 
prehending not only public and publicly assisted 
housing and urban renewal developments, but also 
some part of the private housing supply. By 
June 1963, legislation of this kind had been 
enacted in eleven states,* the Virgin Islands, 
and seven municipalities . ** 


Federal Actions (2)~—-Legislative and Judicial-— 
including 


-——the U. S. Housing Act of 1949 in which the 
United States Congress declared the National 
Housing Folicy-—"to realize as soon as feasible 
the goal of a decent home and suitable living 
environment for American family"; 

(underline pli ae 


Orr S: (1948) 9 which 
covenants to be 


declared r 
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* Alaska, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Oregon, and Pennsylvania. 


**Berkeley, California; Albuquerque, New Mexico; 
New York City and Schenectady, New York; | 
Toledo, Ohio; Philadelphia and Fittsburgh, Fennsylvania. 
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judicially unenforceable; and in Bu 
Warley (1917), which held racial soning 
ordinances invalid. Note that in both instances 
the Court found government action-—-the first 
legislative and the second judicial--which was 


prohibited by the Constitution; 


--—-the U. &S. Civil hts Act of 1866, which 

is still a part of | 3 

in which it is declared t 
"All citizens of the United States 
shall have the same right, in every 
state and territory, as is enjoyed by 
white citizens thereof, to inherit, 
purchase, lease, sell, hold, and convey 
real and personal property." 


4. Activities of voluntary organizations and groups, 
including the major organizations in the field of 
housing such as the National Committee Against | 
Discrimination in Housing, the "big" Human and Bie 
Race Relations agencies, smaller local organiza- Rate | ( e 
tions among which are the t 250 Fair Housing 
Committees throughout the nation, 230 of which 
are reported to have come into existence during 
the past three years. (3) 


II. With regard to the quantity and quality of the 
homes actually occupied by Negroes, it has been | 
discovered that: | 


general picture in housing, as in other fields, 
n a less advantageous position thar 
tuation faster on the 


"Despite discrimination, Negro housing has. improved, 
largely owing to the rise in Negroes’ incomes. Fro- 
vision of new low-rent housing has been of some 
assistance also. | | 


"Negro ownership of hemes has become more ex- 
tensive. In 1940, only about 24 percent of non- 
white families lived in homes they owned, compared 


ms 
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with 46 percent ef white families.... By 1960, 

the rates had risén to 38 and 64% percent. The 
1940-50 decade was a period of active home buy- 
ing, especially for nonwhites, Nonwhites in non- 
farm areas doubled theiss home ownership in 10 
years (while their total number of occupied dwelling 
units in the nonfarm area rose 36 percent). Dur- 
ing the 1950's although home buying was less ex- 
tensive, nonwhites incfeased their home ownership 
by nearly 50 percent. The total rise in the two 
decades was well over 150 percent; the number 

of nonwhites increased 48 percent in that time." (4) 


Quality 


"One of the brighter aspects of the change in the 
oe status of nonwhite families between 1950 

and 1960 is the improvement that took place during ‘.) 
the decade in the physical condition of housing they ea 
occupied.... Nonwhite renters gained ; 


ewhat 
more relative to white renters than did’ nonwhite 


to white owners probably reflecting to a large 

extent the effects of the migration of nonwhite 
te urban areas where housing conditions are gen- ae? eee 
erally better than in rural areas." (5) ; TO uP ee? Bh 
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"On a relative basis units occupied by nonwhites 
in the South were most improved during the | 
decade. Despite this the quality of nonwhite 
housing in the South still lagged far behind that 
in any other region." (6) | 


A different and alarming trend is shown in the 
state of overcrowding-—the most devastating of 
all slum creators: 


"..-among nonwhite families the number of over~ 
crowded units increased over the decade from 
nearly 1 million in 1950 to 1.3 millien in 1960, 
while the number of overcrowded white families 
ceareases by about of millions... 


"The contrast between white and nonwhite families 
is sharper when the comparison is limited to seri- 
ously overcrowded units—units with 1.51 or more 


iii. 
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and 1960, 
seriously overcrowded, nonwhite unite decreased 
from,.18 to 13 percent of all nonwhite units, but 
seriously overcrowded white units fell from 4.3 


persons per room. Between 1950 


to 2.4% percent of all white units. At the end 
of the period there were 85,000 additional seri- 
ously overcrowded nonwhite housing units. On 
the other hand there were 360,000 fewer seri- 
ously overcrowded white units." (7) 


",...0f the 3.7 million nonwhite families who moved 
between 1950 and 1960 only 843 thousand or 23 
percent were able to move into unite built during 
that decade. In contrast, out of roughly i9 
million white families who moved into owner units 
during this period nearly 11 million or 58 percent 
moved into a house or apartment built between 


This analysis suggests among the possible reasons 
for the difference, “unquestionably, another factor 
involved was the general lack of open occupancy 
during the 1950's in mest of the new housing built 
in the suburbs." (9) 


"Because of limitations in the availability of housing 
to nonwhites, the rents and values of units they 
occupy often tend to run well above the levels at 
which houses of comparable quality can be obtained 
by white families." (10) 


All of Se. ees 
of Ne 


| "auaentretions of Negroes 
and, in some instances, Fuerto Rican and other 
minorities distinguishable by physical character— 
istics, language, or both. Outside of the central 
cities, frequently in ethnic formation, are the 
concentrations comprised of white persons dis— 
cretely exclusive of those whites still handicapped 
by "newcomer" status. 


athe 


"Despite come Mare Se ane ee near 
fleed of pious hopes and wishes, the ine: ae 
tion patterns of the past three decades have not 
changed....uniess heroic measures are taken, 
metro-urban complex of the next few decades will 
display ita current face of nonwhites expanding 
teward dominance in the central city and either 
growing rapidly in, or being almost excluded from, 
satellite cities while suburban residential areas are 
given over te overwhelming white occupancy... 


“The Negro population is concentrated in defined 
areas of every major city, as is the case with 
other nonwhite and Latin nationality groups...." (11) 


In this situation, reality is obscured not only by 
the increasing incidence of ephemeral interracial 
areas splayed at the fringes of minerity concen- 
trations but also by newer formation of scatter- 


For the most part, the few demonstrations of 
positive, planned residential integration have sus- 
tained their unique role by recourse to tokenism. 


It is for example paradoxical that racial quotas, 
so benevolently rationalized by some champions of 
“integrated housing” are at one and the same time 
vociferously indicted by the arbiters of equal op- 
portunity in employment. 


IV. Diss 


‘Probably the most emphatic indication of the im- 


portant role of housing restriction in relationship 
te other forms of racial discrimination has been 
brought to public attention by the growing con- 
flict in communities throughout the nation, but 
especially in the North, with respect to school 
integration. Here it has been found, repeatedly, 
that residential concentrations have resulted in 
segregation of schools, confounding the 
Gres to eshieve sigaifidant complience with the 
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decisions of the Supreme Court, state and local 
policies, or sometimes even the interest of the 
locality with regard to “desegregated" schools, to 
say nothing of an "integrated" learning situation. 
It may be permissible to note at this point that, 
while racial residential concentration is generally 
recognized as the root evil, actions directed to- 
ward achievement of the integration goal, tend 
generally to circumvent this key issue. On the 
one hand, minorities Insist that their children can- 
not wait for solution of the housing segregation 
problem. On the other hand, efforts to artifi- 
cially integrate schools, in the language of one 
official, “end up as puny efforts in the face of 
this pattern of residential segregation." (12) 


This problem, prevalent in all of the major northern 
cities, is exemplified by the situation in New York 
City. One of the first documents pertaining to 
this situation, a report of a study, provides 
numerous findings including "As long as the principle 
of neighborhood schools persists, in the central 
areas of homogeneous ethnic communities, it is 
immaterial, from the point of view of the compo- 
sition of the school, where schoo] districts are 
drawn. A school in the center of Harlem will 

be a Negro school." (13) 


The NYC Board of Education, after attempts 

to work through the problem, made its own report 
of the difficulty, including the statement: "During 
the two year period 1957-1959, the percentage of 
Negro and Puerto Rican children in elementary 
schools increased from 35.72 to 40 eGSeeee The bulk 
of the increase occurs in areas already ethnically 
homogeneous or, since such neighborhoods are 
likely to be very much overcrowded, in ‘fringe’ 
areasese. Sometimes, the total pattern of com- 
munity change negates our best efforts to es-— 
tablish integrated schools through improved zoning 
practice." (1) 


That statement was made three years ago. iIn 
the intervening period, the composition of the 
Board itself has been changed, completely: new 
members have dealt with the problem. There 
have been changes in the top paid administration 


{) 
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of the system. <As this is written, it appears 
highly probable that the threatened boycott of 
the city's public schools by an impressive number 
of minority families, growing out of their dis- 
over the persistent © segregation, 
will become a reality when the deors open 
in September, 


hool is not the only institution which is af- 
fected by housing discrimination and segregation, 
There is the church. "There is no aspect of 


end weet of our social order. 
"In addition, we are forced to live with these 


~ We Wow, 


ithe: omaanpl may be found in relationship to 
the democratization of the Armed Forces of this 
country. <A Counsellor to the Department of 
Defense reports that over the years he has con- 
tinued “to denominate racial discrimination in off-~ 
post housing as the greatest single impediment to 
the smooth functioning of racial integration in the 
Armed Forces. 


gre are confronted with morale prob- 
BhBOliNg, er: recreation and 


inath m, and its consequence—racial 


pment Hn cnigi tied--sometimes overtly, some- 


times subtly-——to the cherished American Right to 
Vote. 
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This is a relationship which is sometimes missed 
in the appraisals of the function of housing dis- 
crimination in a democratic society. There are 
situations in which this tie-up is overt: the ra- 
cially "compressed" area is particularly susceptible 

of gerrymandering, for the purpose of completely 

way | denying, or diluting the strength of, the "solid 

{ vote." Thus, it is reported that the State of 
Alabama made an effort to gerrymander Negro 
voters out of Tuskegee-—an attempt which was 
"struck down by the Supreme Court as violating = 
the 15th amendment." (17) 


The question may be raised as to the number of 
successful devices operative throughout the cities 
and states in those areas where the racial compo- 
sition threatens the desired political result. That 
this is of no mean significance with reference to 
the central cities has been recognized and "smacked 
head on" by a Professor of Folitical Science, who 
writes: 


( "In the long run, it is highly unlikely that the : ( 
| white population will allow Negroes to become 
dominant in the cities without resistance. The 
cultural and economic stakes are too high. One 
countermeasure will surely present itself to the 
suburbanites: to annex the suburbs, with their 
predominantly white populations, to the cities..."(18) 


A more subtle "countermeasure" becomes readily ap~ 
- parent when the voting district lines controlling the 
voting strength of some of the "ghettos" of some of 
the large "liberal" cities are examined. 


ble proof that housing dis- 
crimination has a direct effect on this Keitel 


international relations. 


"There can be no doubt that the Diplomatic Corps 
is affected by discrimination in the Nation's Capital. 


* 6 & 

"Because of discrimination the representatives of 
African nations, and of Asian nations as well, have 
had great difficulty repeatedly in finding suitable 
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accommodations in the Nation's Capital. And in 
many instances they have been unable to find what 
they. needed. 


* * * 

"It is clear that this problem in housing, one of 

the last areas in which discrimination has not been 
banished by law frem the Nation's Capital, brings 
serious hardships and rez;eated embarrassment to 

an important segment of the Diplomatic Corps. 
eecoHere it is that other nations send their rep- 
resentatives, and here it is that those represent- 
atives will acquire their strongest and most lasting 
impressions, When they are humiliated and unneces- 
sarily encumbered; when their impréssions o of America 
and our good. will toward them are distorted, it must 
be obvieus that we cannot afford discrimination." (19) 


"A, The amount of housing available te African 
diplomats in North-West Washington west of Six- 
teenth Street is not at the present time sufficient 
to satisfy current needs and those which are ex- 
pected to develop over the next two. bis trashed 


* Biss » The locus of. resistance to making more apart- 
ment facilities available for African diplomats is 
difficult to locate, but it is suspected that it lies 


in twe factors: the definition of the attitudinal | 


situation in the Washington community (and especially 
among apartment house tenants) on the part of 
agents and owners, and the problem encountered in 
venting to diplomats as such. | ae 


"SO. . oath closer the living streabion approximates 
a@ permanent arrangement, in which integrated social 
systems would have a chance to develop among ten~ 
ants, the less willing are people to — African 
diplomats as tenants...." (20) | 


ewe 6&. ; 


oe Hie opinion, but _also_withis in 


the organisational structure of the civil right 


Eecedbs A ik nt it. self e 


dian public opinion first, this "low position" is 
demonstrated in the findings of a recent public 
opinion poll released July 15, 1963. 


0 GENTE GAIN Geom mors tendon ee 
views about what ought to be done today. We 
oe aus GE ce a toe about the key areas 


of Negro rights in voting, jobs, public accommoda- 
tions...and in housing. " 


The reported findings are: 


At ie ward Federal Action on Negre 
Rights Toda 
(Nation-wide) 

Federal Action to Insure: Approve Disapprove 

Z z 
Voting opportunities 91 9 
Job opportunities 86 14 
Public Accommodations 7h 26 
Mixed lunch counters 68 32 
Mixed housing 52 48 


For the South Only, "Mixed housing" remained at 
the bottom rung with 29% approval and 71% disapproval 
and no opinion. 


The concluding commentary noted: 


"It is also apparent that the people are ready to 
move on the legislative front only in the voting, 

jobs, and public accommodations areas today. Housing 
legislation would provoke a deep and searing division. 
This would be considered moving too fast at this 
time." (21) 


Within the framework of the Civil Rights Movement, 
the low priority status of housing is reflected in 
program emphasis and deployment of resources. A 
sound assessment of this situation would require 
considerable fact finding and study: it is beyond the 
scope of this paper. 


Symbolic of this entire situation is the fact that 
the one national organization-—The National Committee 
Against Discrimination in Housing--devoted entirely 
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and specifically to this field of social action is 
notably unsuccessful in competing with other organ- 
isations in the intergroup relations field for financial 
support. Operating on an annual budget of $50,000, 
it maintains a professional staff of two persons; 
ene to two clerical workers; and a bi-monthly publi- 
cation, The staff, however, may be regarded as 
"part-time" insofar as its nation-wide services are 
concerned; for it also functions as the staff of 
the New York State Committee Against Discrimina- 
tion--in effect, parent bedy of the National Com~- 
mittee and the source of a substantial part of its 
financial support. 


The National Committee is composed of 32. religions, 
civic, labor, and minerity group organizations which 
rely upon it for clearing-house and consultative 
services. In addition, it serves to coordinate the 
netween of some 250 Fair Housing Committees 


Tia, dais uaa sind eins 
the framework of an evolving body of legislative, 
supporting 


other minorities as a civil right seems sometimes 
obscured by other-—secondary-~-considerations. 
There are many ramifications to this point: not | 
always is it clear, witain the programs ond: ofteee 
in this field that it is the of the minority © 
group member to compete, there is too 
much or toe little } whether it is publicly 
or privately assisted; whether it is approved or 
by other competitors in the market. 
It is his te compete for access to all housing 
in the. “luxury,” "middle" or "slums"-—under 
the same conditions and terms-—-economic and social 
thas are arernue Se Canmees 


ian a 
nee 
aie 
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Exercise of this right does not necessarily mean that 
the end result will be "racially integrated" residential 
areas, “racially balanced" neighborhoods, “interracial 
housing" or any of the varied conditions involving dis- 
persions of different ethnic groups in a mosaic pattern. 


The civil rights issue in housing is not identical with 
the issue of the "ghetto," closely associated at the 
present time though it undeniably is. It is conceivable 
that-~given free choice-—-there are those who would 
elect, as some minority sub-groups now do, to live 

in an ethnically homogeneous neighborhood. The es- 
sential difference is that residence within such a 
locale would be truly voluntary, not imposed by 
exclusion from other types of locations. 


The civil rights issue in housing is not identical with 
the issue of "slums" though these two, also, now 
are interrelated, The disproportionate occupancy of 
slums by minority people, though accurately identified 
as one of the consequences of restrictions on the 
right to compete in the total housing market, is not 
the essence of the civil rights issue: at this stage 

it is a concomitant. 


The question of whether to build better, more at- 
tractive, more desirable private or public housing 
within the ghetto is not the crucial point. It is 
highly controversial at this juncture. As a matter 
of fact, the challenge may be raised as to the ef- 
ficacy of denying decent standard heusing to those 
who are confined involuntarily to the segregated 
areas of imposing a second indignity--the denial of 
a desirable physical housing unit-—-upon him while he 
waits for the social forces to free him from the 
unnatural restraints of discriminatory treatment. 
Indeed, a further examination of this approach may 
well be indicated--to determine the potential function 
of a volume of attractive, well-maintained housing, 
in areas of racial concentration, in breaking the 
persiste:.t association of minorities with slum con~ 
ditions, in breaking the stereotype of all Negroes 
as “preferring sub-standard conditions" and/or as 
"destroyers of property and property values." 


if slums and ghettos were the crucial issues, rather 


than equal opportunity for access to all housing, it 


() 


0) 


group housing 
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would be possible to resolve the problem of minority 
the framework of a radially 


restricted market. The Republic of South 
Africa socal beasts of achievements in its shim 
otmination programs | 


<diomes have been built," it reports, “for 1,200,000 
‘men, women and children who formed the great 


majority of workers living in ‘shanty town' slums 


crowding around Seuth Africa's centres of industry. 
Tue ieee une Oe ee ee 


Afriea....A disordered mass of black, brown, and 
white industrial manpower has been sorted out into 
happy, well-housed communities in a score of brand 
new cities and towns inhabited by nearly three million 


people. 


“In ten brief years 200,000 Bantu families who lived 
in hevels on the outskirts of Johannesburg, Durban, 
Pretoria, Cape bay Port Boracay! wast Sony a 


running water, pte Th Hight, ‘sanitation and itireets, 


served by hospitals, schools, churches, ereches, 
recreation centers and shops." (22) 


There is yet to be found a better definition of the 
true civil rights issue in housing than that of the late 
Charlies S. Johnson, written in 1956: 


"The issue is not how unsanitary some enfo 
racial slums and ghettos may have become, 


Sowr to tngrove the haath sal welfare of’ she 
te race or sex or national» 


ead 
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Hiousing is the very keystone of civil rights; yet it 
has been and still seems to be difficult to gain 
recognition, understanding and action commensurate 
with its role. This is not simplified by the fact 
that this civil rights function is actually as complex 

as the larger housing problem with which the minority 
sectors are inextricably involved. The obvious reasons 
are the excessive pressures of need for housing among 
minorities, the life and death urgency of alleviating 
the effects of slums upon them, and the identification 
of housing deficiencies with poverty and low-income 
status. These compelling considerations have beclouded 
the fundamental civil rights issue and have, in effect, 
obstructed a frontal attack upon discrimination and 


segregation in housing, per se. 


Essentially, the sharpest outlines of racial discrimina~ 
tion in housing emerge when minorities attain the 
economic capacity to compete in the total market for 
standard housing. Here is to be found--quite dis~- 
tinguishable from the problems of slums or poverty-~— 
the whole matrix of the racially discriminated housing 


market. 


ASSESSME 


Seapllett ‘cabd aqijhiete: ki mati whee hes Neen Seine te 
the foregoing are judgments of the present situation. 
However, no appraisal of the problem can be found com- 
petent as long as it ignores the complex of factors and 
forces--economic, social, and institutional——which have 

been casually related to the presently emergent situation. 


Identification of responsibility for the policies, practices 
and customs that have entrenched residential restriction 
hagereceived a great deal of analytical attention. The > 
underlying cause is usually attributed to the social pres- 
sure from white Americans. Accordingly, racial segrega- 
tion has been an integral part of the trend toward class 
stratification that has engulfed the real estate market 

in this country. This force, identified by real estate 
market analysts as “the mind of the market" is a major 
factor in the valuation as well as the merchandising of 
properties. While it is not clear as to the extent to 
which thie “aed Gf the maeee” hoo baka MNRAS te 
the industry itself, it is clear that its force is pervasive. 
Its potence is reflected in every phase of real estate 
operations: mortgage finance, land acquisitions, brokerage 
practices, property appraisal and informal transactions. 
Carefully scrutinised, they corroborate the conclusion of 
the Commission on Race and Housing that "It is the 

real estate brokers, builders, and mortgage finance 
institutions, which translate prejudice into discriminatory 
action." (2h) 


It is cruelly significant that the entire matrix of racial 
discriminatory practices in the real estate industry was 
made part of the function of National Government as 

it moved into a major role in housing in the 1930's. 
Government's responsibility is described most trenchantly 
in the findings of the United States Commission on 


Civil Rights: 


"4 number of forces combine to prevent equality 
of opportunity in housing. They begin with the 
prejudice of private persons, but they involve 
large segments of the organized business world. 
In addition, Government on all levels bears a 
measure of responsibility——for its supports and 
indeed to a great extent it created the machinery 
through which housing discrimination operates." (25) 
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During the thirty year span of the Federal Government's 
rapidly expanding operations in housing and urban redevel- 
opment programs, it has served directly and indirectly 
as a major contributor to the intensification of racial 
residential segregation. Its influence has pervaded the 

entire housing industry and it must be held re~ 
sponsible for the actual increase not only of areas of 
Negro residential concentration but also of areas of 
white residential segregation, most dramatically exempli- 
fied by suburban developments and numerous corporate 
cities. Thus, in 1961, one year prior to the issuance 
of the "Executive Order..." the U. S. Commission on 
-~6Civil Rights summarized as follows: 


"In the 27 years since passage of the first 
National Housing Act, Federal agencies have 
been created, Federal programs have been es— 
tablished and Federal funds and credit have been 
committed in an effort to achieve the goal ar- 
ticulated in the Housing Act of 1949-—'a decent 
home and a suitable living environment for every 
American family.’ The goal has not been achieved 
either in terms of supply, or equal opportunity. 
The President has declared before Congrene: 

‘we must still redeem this pledge.’ 


"There has been significant governmental action 

in recent years aimed at increasing the general 
supply of low-cost housing.... Sut there has 

been little effort on the part of the Federal 
Government to insure equal housing opportunities.... 
Thus the Commission again has found that Federal 
housing assistance has been denied to some Ameri- 
cans because of their race. The Sane 

1959 see ee ce ising. ..seems to | 
commodity ir pricar market that | 
= ae terms to Ty 
can afforc Garcls etl da argent fast. 
underline supplied ) 


"Of the many Federal agencies concerned with 
housing and home mortgage credityg none has at~ 
tempted to exert more than a semblance of its 
authority to secure equal access to the housing 
benefits it administers, nor to insure equal treat- 
ment from the mortgage lenders it supports and 
supervises. Many have taken no action whatsoever 
in this connection." (26) 


( 


() 


ne 


This, then, was the official finding two years ago: these 
were the cumulative conditions to be "upset" by the now- 
famous “stroke of the pen" one year later, in 1962. 


But, at the same time, the Federal Government is to 
be credited with a significant rele, particularly during 
the past ten years, in operations that i) have facilitated 
improvements in the condition of housing occupied by 
Negroes, and 2) have provided demonstrations of racially 
integrated living in developments and neighborhoods. These 
operations are reflected in some of the experience in 
public housing projects; some in other publicly-assisted 
private housing developments; and an indeterminate amount 
of the "break through" in the single parcel housing supply 
that has decisively increased the living space available to 
Negroes, particularly in the central urban areas. in the 
precess these operations have brought about varying de-~- 
grees of residential dispersion. In appraising these, 
however, it is necessary at points to dis 

the judicial and the legislative and admiiiz 
the Government: the latter accomplishment is more a 
direct result of the Supreme Court decisions, previously 
referred to, than of direct, purposeful action by the 
Congress or the Federal Housmg Agessies. 


The character of demand in the housing market itself has 
made many shifts within the racial picture. The pent-up 
demand, in all housing price categories--resulting from the 
curtailment of construction during the Depression and 
World War II, has been considerably relieved. There is 
now mounting evidence of near-saturation at the top 


cvenael a tiv: naakies nna ta ane middle 
sectors; and there is continued intense de 
lowest levels embraced within the so-called "economic 
market" for private housing. Below the level of 
economic demand into the area of housing need, it is 
significant to note that the rise in housing costs, 
coupled with increased codification of housing standards 
has forced the relentless pressure for standard hous~ 
ing to meet the need of those who cannot afford — 
"economic" costs-~into a state of crisis. — 


Housing replacement and rehabilitation have gone ethene 
an unprecedented phase of activity under the stimulus of 
heightened operations in urban renewal and redevelopment, 


| ite 


slum clearance, and conservation--including a measure of 
code enforcement. Interacting with these operations 
has been the volume of public improvements, particularly 
the building of inner~urban expressways as well as nation- 
wide highway systems, These, too, have contributed to . ,.. 
the construction of replacement housing; accelerated movém, = 
ment of families within the available supply of homes; and-«=" 
of course-—«given force to the impact of household displace- 

| ment and relocation. 


Spatial accommodations yard residentiai hileiiiatiiine iii | 
graphic spread, design, and specific location~-~have undergone 
revolutionary changes during this period. There has been 
movement "in"--to the central cities—-and "out" to the 

suburbs and satellite cities, as well as “up” in high rise 

structures. These have occurred in response to the 

steady rise in land costs, and to competitive demand fo: 
strategic locations. Tenure concepts have multiplied way 
beyond the elementary, familiar "ownership," “rental” and 
“gooperative" to such outer reaches as "condominium" and 
others whose definitions are still disputed by housing 


economists. 


The interplay of these-——with other related changes-—-has 
affected the living: Bituati bf Negroes and other minor- 
ities far more than all of the forces of social action 


combined. 


Major here is the controversial process of relocation. The 
questions arising from the spectrum of practices, with 
particular reference to the concentration and dispersion of 
minority families have induced—-in many localities—-—a low 
rumble that is growing into a loud rear. Charges and 
counter—charges, many of them clearly substantiated, as~ 
sert that this is a major factor in the increase in + 
living patterns. Recourse has been taken to negative slogans, 
such as “urban renewal means Negro removal" and the like. 


There can be little doubt that some of the negative trends 
in the housing of Negroes—particularly serious overcrowding 
of homes in "fringe" areas and already—densely populated 
Negro neighborhoods—-are attributable to lack of planning, 
indifference, and the low value placed on equal housing op~ 
rortunity by some of those in control positions. 


Out of these changes have come conditions forming a com- 
pletely new constellation in the ethnic residential pattern 

of American cities. They have had potent-—possibly a de- 
termining role-—-in altering the extent and manner in which 
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Negroes enter the market: whether conditions become 
favorable or unfavorable to maintaining racially integrated 
residential areas; whether “blockbusting" is welcomed or 
resisted; whether emphasis in a given situation is upon 
encouraging Negroes to "move in" or on seeking to stave 
off “inundation.” They determine, in large measure, the 
rate and pace of whatever transition-—from segregation 
to integration--may be underway. In a broader context, 
the forces and counter-forces which have been released 
by these developments new seem posed for a crucial con- 
flict: an encounter which may yield the definitive answers 
not just to the question of “Where shall they live?" but 
to matters of even greater magnitude, such as: 


—--What kind of regienal and metropolitan planning will 
they engender? 


-—-—What will be the economic and political moves of munici- 
palities which see themselves "threatened" as former 
minorities become statistical majorities’ 


-——-What shape and form will political systems and structures 
evolve to "protect" long~vested interests and controls? — 


These questions become especially provocative when they 
are reflected upon in the light of the "new" social era now 
emerging, of the new "social climate" in which minorities 
no longer are willing to wait for others to “grant” them 
their rights, but are moving—in unison with segments of 
the dominant majority~—to achieve the democratic ideal now. 
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While the changes summarized here have been in the making, 
other forces affecting the ethnic patterns of residential 

eceupancy also have been working. These may be "briefed" 
as: Some of the "positive" movements in the direction of 
minority residential dlepersion have been successfuls there 


of access to housing as a basic ¢iv . 
stances, they disguise basically discriminative objectives 
in the garb of benevolence. With few exceptions, these 
techniques really serve to manipulate minorities into | 
strategic responses to the exigencies of the overal! 
houging market. A house is sold to a Negro family 
without the inconvenience of brokers fees, for example. 
The family is "sereened" according to standards more 
exacting than any which have been met by the "majority" 
group neighbors and it is regrettably true in repeated 
situations that the seller “trades off" his older home-— 
at a good price-—for a "new" one, at the same or even 
a lower price, in what may be a totally segregated white 
"exclusive" new neighborhood. Not all of these trans- 
actions are deliberate or conscious. Nor does every 
participant recognize the danger that-—with the best 
motivations——he may be taking part in a new method of 
garrying out an old demand: namely, that minorities 
bear the burden of integration even as they have borne 
the burden of segregation. 


It is not only the "sellers." A few Negro families who 
have been party to these methods-——functioning offs 
outside the basic channels of the overall real estate market 
~~-have confided to the writer their "finding" that "some 
of the welcoming white neighbors were--—even at their peak 
of neighborliness—-discovered to be planning ‘flight’ and to 
be so unself-conscious about their plans as to solicit the 
aid of the Negro ‘newcomer’ in finding ‘another nice Negro 
family to move in here and keep you company.'" There 
is no documentation, at this time, that provides reliable 
evidence as to the extent to which this experience is 
a~typical, 


Responsibility for community education, technical guidance, 
interpretation, negotiation and execution of an array of 
programs designed to alleviate discrimination in housing-—to 
induce "desegregation" and to stimulate "integration" under 
vastly dissimilar conditions——to say nothing of the obliga- 
tion to "watchdog" public operations-—falis within the 
province of an assortment of understaffed public and 
voluntary agencies associated with civil rights. It is no 
wonder that the findings of a recent study on this sub- 
ject were reported under the sub-heading: “Jack vs. The 
Giant: The Professional Manpower Devoted to Improving 
Intergroup Relations in Housing.” 


( 
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"The manpower resources with which state, municipal 
and private intergroup-relations agencies presently are 
struggling to eliminate racial inequities and tensions in 
housing are very limited. This is evident whether one 
analyses the resources on a nationwide basis, in any 

region or local area, or for any individual agency. 


"For the nation as a whole, the 233 returned question- 
naires indicate only 71 agencies within the definition of 
the sample which report at least one staff worker 
spending at least half his time on housing....The total 
number of staff personnel involved in housing meal 
these agencies combined is only 119. jen 


total number ef perecnnel on a halé~time-or-aiene besie, 
assigned specifically to intergroup relations in housing by 
state, municipal, and private social-action agencies in 
entire United States.... 


"In many cities of over 100,000 population, the only agency 
indicating active housing work was an Urban League affili- 


Sametanencs: wedticen easel: wi: wissen nibiiiaiiblia ia 
the field by a variety of routes, but few come from a 

building or real estate background. Typically, workers : 
have been trained in social work or sociology. Many were | 
initially hired for work in other areas of group relations, | 
but have been drafted into the housing field because of 


the sheer apparent urgency of the problem. 


* * *# 
oThe teak 40 epeuhtic lausibn diibuiiade lc. een i> in 
evitable under the circumstances. But there is no question 
that a better foundation in housing would benefit many 
workers. Some indicate by their questionnaire responses | 
ignorance of some of the more fundamental technical | 
aspects of real estate transactions and mortgage financing. ... !"(27) 


On the whole, the legislative provisions as well as the 
administrative machinery directed toward the elimination 
of housing discrimination are weak, inadequate, and in 
most instances ineffectual, At best, these instruments 
provide but little more than a gesture of morality in 
public policy. At worst, they are misleading and de- 
ceptive. Having adopted the individual——case by case-— 


complaint proce engeince established as obsolete 
in the aor oh Neld.< have failed to tool a 
single instrument that is strong enough to penetrate 
the tremendous and powerful structure of the real 
estate industry, aided and abetted by some members 
of the legal profession. Indeed, in most instances, 
there is no evidence that implementation procedures 
for the fair housing practices laws have penetrated 
even the operations of the local governments to which 
they have been attached, as these governments function 
in relation to housing, relocation, city planning and a 
variety of services crucially involving the real estate 
market. 


The Executive Order 


While it is indeed highly significant that the Fresident's 
Executive Order signals reversal of the Government's 
role in the crystallization of racial residential segregation, 
the cheers are already beginning to drown in a growing 
din of criticism, 


Its coverage only of public and publicly assisted housing 
immediately limits its meaning in terms of "fair housing 
practices"—-as this may be interpreted to embrace at 
least part of the private housing supply. As a mandate, 
it is not retroactive. In the President's own words: 


"With regard to existing housing facilities con- 
structed or purchased as a result of direct loans 
or grants from the Federal Government, or under 
Federal Guarantees, or as a result of the urban 
renewal programs, I have directed the Housing 
Agency and other appropriate agencies to use 
their good offices to promote and encourage the 
abandonment of discriminatory practices that may 
now exist." (28) 
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In many other respects, technical deficiencies of the 
Order have been criticised. Another array of attacks 
hase been launched against the laggard pace of its im- 
plementation, ineluding the absence of an effective 
committee and staff to supervise enforcement and to 
review actions and decisions taken under it. 


These criticiams were, in effect, the theme of the 
April 1963 conference of the National Committee 
Against Discrimination in Housing, bringing together the 
a ee ee 


‘The. validity of some of the critical points was conceded 
shortly after this conference by the staff director of | 
the United States Civil Rights ———— — to 
. see eae 


This s | was reported to have said he attended 
some of the conference sessions and_ with "those 
very knowledgeable of housing that /a simple educa- 
tional process was not sufficient..." 


Fie said the “valid" criticisms inchided: 


"Lack of knowledge where to file complaints; lack of 
knowledge of the various rules and interpretations under 
the executive order; and failure to form a committee 
to speed these processes..." 


He continued: 


"I think that the very issuance of the order.../was/ 
of great courage and of leadership, because I 
the power and moral suasion of the President's office be~ 


"XZ mean, there are all kinds of declarations of goodness 
and intention....I think that what is really needed is to 
see that we really begin to have a program of open, fair 
ne AS Se Oe ee 
ation. 


"and I think these were seme deficiencies uncovered at 
that meeting last week."(29) 
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keystone problem of segregation and discrimination in 
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Here we may come to the heart of this assessment: 


there is only a "beginning" to be found in every phase 
of the crucial precesses of coming to grips with the 


howging: this is the stage in government-~-~Federal and 
local, executive and administrative, and legislative; 

in the structure, policies, and programs of the national 
and local organizations in the social action and civil rights 
orbit; in the ranks of the professionals as well as the 
volunteers comprising the cadre of the anti-discrimination 


forces. 
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URGENCIES 


As the problem itself is involved in a complex, so is the 
potential of its solution. Once the imperative of that 
solution is acknowledged in the substance of resources, 
direction, and action, all systems will signal "Go" despite 
the long--—and too frequently halted——"count down." 


Clearly at this point, the nature and extent of progress 
toward the goal raise provocative questions--for now and 
for the future: 


What are the immediate possibilities for extending re- 
sources or | ead-seale, xter sive and Intensive actly > 
in this field; for strengthening ) : kistir 
PO ns or loo apeakins 30 
e call for change--not because that have pape no 
contribution to progress, as most of them, indeed, have, 
but because the phase of their usefulness has passed, 
Seme meesures may need only to be reinforced, while 
others need to be completely discarded and replaced. 


the incres lay scnake sic housing nat S are Tian at chi 
time by former members of "Race Relations" and related 
departments in governmental agencies. At the same time, 
many of those who came along this route have moved on 
to high-level "non-racial" responsibilities. As anti- 
discrimination measures increase the demand for the 
unique combination of social and technical experience re- 


‘quired ih this field, the skill pool is rapidly dwindling. 


It follows, that numbers of new workers are sent on 
"tough" housing assignments with only partially applicable 
skills and tools, usually developed for. other professional | 
fields having different requirements and objectives——such 
as community organization. Too often, generalists are 
subject to harsh evaluations for their ‘inability to handle 
responsibilities demanding a range of theory and tech 
nique which they have had no opportunity to learn. 


acceptable wa zs_of improving the suipment of 
and implementing machin ory’ "Here again, the > need ‘or 
apt experien d skill, as well as good-will, is heightened 
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by the expansion of anti-discrimination measures in the 
housing field. It may be of special significance that 

membership of the boards of voluntary organizations fre- 

quently is the recruitment base for appointment to com- 

parable posts in public agencies; that here lies opportunity 
for developing a new kind of "training and testing ground" 
before the strategic nominations are made. The commis-~- 
sioner who ultimately may direct the processing of a : 
complaint in housing discrimination holds a crucial role in 
the implementation machinery as it is generally administered. 


y ¢F° 
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How are the pressing needs for minority leadershir tra 
to be met? Here a distinction is made between the hou: 
ing professional and the hundreds of lay leaders who are 
ready to be tapped. These comprise members of the 
myriad organizations-——civic, professional, educational, so- 
cial, fraternal et al--many of whom are capable of signi-~ 
ficant leadership activity in relation to housing opportunity, 
They need training: potential trainers need to be trained: 
whent how? with what resources? 


What channels are to be opened to at Eo nd well-motivated 


their Semoaieniia »sesT Fair Housing | pmmttuese 

and other separate groups need information and help 
to conduct their programs in accordance with the best 
available knowledge in this field. Their growth in number 
is accompanied by multiplying need for such services how 


is this to be made available? 


What is the depth of inquiry needed to determine the role 
of minorities in taking ful adve ate e of their “ec OL 
rtunities" in housin; What is thts to mean or those 
who question the equality of a process that proscribes 
the conditions of "integration" on the terms of the 
dominant group; what is this to mean for those who 
already have blazed the trails into areas of transition-— 
for those whose premium dollars already have bound them 
to new areas of minority concentration; for those who 
are unwilling to subordinate their sense of pride and 
dignity to the “unreadiness" of their white compatriots? 


Theire are — Negroes who regard the "tipping" point 
wih ly cupaisee Si wks Fah gules Sonpeceut tga” 


le eed 
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willing to undertake the responsibilities of becoming the 
dominant group in a building, a neighborhood, or a political : | 
jurisdiction, Preoceupation with the feelings, attitudes, | . 
and fears of white people in relationship to residential liv- 
ing has resulted in a dearth ef knowledge about the feelings, 
attitudes, and fears of Negroes. Their positive role in 
response to equal housing opportunities is unlikely to be re- | ) 
cast in a new mould of old customs. It is, indeed, 
remarkable that so many are now willing to take the 
arduous route of the Couiguaaes procedure to enter the | 


legally ‘opened doors, | 


See Dats ae pa. 
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' developin | pene 43 ra 
: he interrelationship be ah L, 
ander fact cust the naveaunedh of Negroes . 
inte ‘employment opportunities especially in new oe 
locations is frequently impeded by housing discrimination. 


19S Si DiE ~ develory .f » % 
‘y. Slsstions Ta the field” a “laboret cory’ 
malysl and testing of the validity ¢ , 
andergird th ston front ia sonque 
n_neus et Many ac nto ‘erhia has Sa 
—_ ietion-—on the part "of idividuals as ‘well as or- 
genisations—-are carried out in relationship to housing ad 
require searching scrutiny as to their efficacy and soundness. . 
Many measures are advocated, by layman and expert alike, . 
that fail to reflect the new values continuously being | 
injected into the scene. | 


Ante 2 for from Wanet—nis the all-pervasive — 


ad stu idy_in this field ‘to be indertaken? If {€ is 


iS eeeemsaamamaenmmene Zion, "cducation Pa : 
“colabadans' " ‘wat ‘the the-ahave ttle, ie any, possibility for 
effectiveness in this "new day" of opening opportunity, it 
follows that those which are to be substituted must be 

seundly rooted: that blind trial and error is too costly for 
planning into the fabric. It would seem no sacrifice to lessen 
the number of descriptive investigations directed toward the 
kind and type of housing supply available to minorities, for 
example, or even to "who lives where?" The clearly indicated 
demand seems to be for study on action, study directed toward 
action, study accompanied by action, study facilitating action. 
to evolve, experiment with, and evaluate new approaches and 
methods consonant with the climate and conduct of Fair 
Housing Practices Laws, products of the long struggle-—to 
make a true democratic reality of Equal Opportunity in 
Housing. 
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President's Executive Order 11063 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 


WHEREAS the granting of Federal assistance for the provision, 
rehabilitation, or operation of housing and related facilities from“? 
which Americans are excluded because of their race, color, creed, or « 
national origin is unfair, unjust, and inconsistent with the public 
policy of the United States as manifested in its Constitution and * 
laws; and 


WHEREAS the Congress in the Housing Act of 1949 has declared 
that the general welfare and security of the Nation and the health 
and living standards of its people require the realization as soon as 
feasible of the goal of a decent home and a suitable nving © environ- 
ment for every American family; and 


WHEREAS discriminatory policies and practices based upon 
race, color, creed, or national origin now operate to deny many 
Americans the benefits of housing financed through Federal assist- 
ance and as a consequence prevent such assistance from providing 
them with an alternative to substandard, unsafe, unsanitary, and 
overcrowded housing; and 


WHEREAS such discriminatory policies and practices result in 
segregated patterns of housing and necessarily produce other forms 
of discrimination and segregation which deprive many Americans of 
equal opportunity in the exercise of their unalienable rights to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; and 


WHEREAS the executive branch of the Government, in faith- 
fully executing the laws of the United States which authorize Fed- 
eral financial assistance, directly or indirectly, for the provision, 
rehabilitation, and operation of housing and related facilities, is 
charged with an obligation and duty to assure that those laws are 
fairly administered and that benefits thereunder are made available 
to all Americans without regard to their race, color, creed, or na- 
tional origin; 

NOW, THEREFORE, by virtue of the authority vested i in me as 
President of the United States by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, it is ordered as follows: 


PART I~PREVEN TION OF DISCRIMINA TION 


SEcTION 101. I hereby direct all departments and agenciesinthe = 
executive branch of the Federal Government, insofar as theirfunc- (* 
tions relate to the provision, rehabilitation, or operation of housing fo 
and related facilities, to take all action necessary and op | 
prevent discrimination because of race, color, creed, or national ‘ 


origin— 
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(a) i in ‘the eal, leasing, rental, or other disposition of residential 
property | and related facilities (including land to be developed for 
jal use), or in the use or occupancy thereof, if such property 
and related facilities are— 


(i) owned or operated by the Federal Government, or 


(ii) provided in whole or in part with the aid of loans, advances, 
grants, or contributions hereafter agreed to be made by the Federal 
Government, or 


(iii) provided in whole or in part by loans hereafter insured, guar- 
anteed, or otherwise secured by the credit of the Federal Govern- 
ment, or 
_ (iv) provided by the development or the redevelopment of real 
property purchased, leased, or otherwise obtained from a State or 
local public agency receiving Federal financial assistance for slum 
clearance or urban renewal with respect to such real property un- 
der a loan or grant contract hereafter entered into; and 


(b) in the lending practices with respect to residential property 
and related facilities (including land to be developed for residential 
use) of lending institutions, insofar as such practices relate to loans 
hereafter insured or guaranteed by the Federal Government. 


Sec. 102. I hereby direct the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
and all other executive departments and agencies to use their good 
offices and to take other appropriate action permitted by law, in- 
cluding the institution of appropriate litigation, if required, to pro- 
mote the abandonment of discriminatory practices with respect to 
residential property and related facilities heretofore provided with 
Federal financial assistance of the types referred to in Section 101 
(a) (11),(ii1), and (iv). 


PART II—IMPLEMENTATION BY DEPARTMENTS AND 
AGENCIES 


SEc. 201. Each executive department and agency subject to 
this order is directed to submit to the President’s Committee on 
Equal Opportunity in Housing established pursuant to Part IV of 
this order (hereinafter sometimes referred to as the Committee), 
within thirty days from the date of this order, a report outlining 
all current programs administered by it which are affected by this 
order. 


SEC. 202. Each such department and agency shall be primarily 
responsible for obtaining compliance with the purposes of this 
order as the order applies to programs administered by it; and is 
directed to cooperdte with the Committee, to furnish it, in accord- 
ance with law, such information and assistance as it may request 
in the performance of its functions, and to report to it at such in- 
tervals as the Committee may require. 


SEc. 203. Each such department and agency shall, within thirty 


days from the date of this order, issue such rules and regulations, 
adopt such procedures and policies, and make such exemptions and 
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exceptions as may be consistent with law and necessary or ap- 
- propriate to effectuate the purposes of this order. Each such de- 


partment and agency shall consult with the Committee in order 
to achieve such consistency and uniformity as may be feasible. 


PART IlII-ENFORCEMENT 


SEc. 301. The Committee, any subcommittee thereof, and any ; 


officer or employee designated by any executive department or 


agency subject to this order may hold such hearings, public or pri- | 
vate, as the Committee, department, or agency may deem advisable 


for compliance, enforcement, or educational purposes. 


SEc. 302. If any executive department or agency subject to this 
order concludes that any person or firm (including but not limited 
to any individual, partnership, association, trust, or corporation) or 
any State or local public agency has violated any rule, regulation, 


or procedure issued or adopted pursuant to this order, or any non- 


discrimination provision included in any agreement or contract pur- 
suant to any such rule, regulation, or procedure, it shall endeavor 
to end and remedy such violation by informal means, including 
conference, conciliation, and persuasion unless similar efforts made 
by another Federal department or agency have been unsuccessful. 
In conformity with rules, regulations, procedures, or policies issued 
or adopted by it pursuant to Section 203 hereof, a department or 
agency may take such action as may be appropriate under its gov- 
erning laws, including, but not limited to, the following: | 


It may— 


(a) cancel or terminate in whole or in part any agreement or 
contract with such person, firm, or State or local public agency pro- 
viding for a loan, grant, contribution, or other Federal aid, or for 
the payment of a commission or fee; ; 

(b) refrain from extending any further aid under any program 
administered by it and affected by this order until it is satisfied 


that the affected person, firm, or State or local public agency will 


comply with the rules, regulations, and procedures issued or adopted 
pursuant to this order, and any nondiscrimination provisions in- 
cluded in any agreement or contract; 

(c) refuse to approve a lending institution or any other lender 
as a beneficiary under any program administered by it which is 
affected by this order or revoke such approval if previously given. 

Sec. 303. In appropriate cases executive departments and 
agencies shall refer to the Attorney General violations of any rules, 
regulations, or procedures issued or adopted pursuant to this order, 
or violations of any nondiscrimination provisions included in any 


deem appropriate. The Attorney General is authorized to furnish 


legal advice concerning this order to the Committee and to any . 
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department or agency requesting such advice. 
Sec. 304. Any executive department or agency affected by this 


- order may also invoke the sanctions provided in Section 302 where 
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any a. n or og OR i tution a lender, has violated the vellen. reg- 
ulations, or procedures issued or adopted pursuant to this order, or 


a 


the nondi ation provisions included in any agreement or con- 
tract, with respect to any program affected by this order admin- 
istered by any other executive department or agency. 


PART IV—ESTABLISHMEN T OF THE PRESIDEN T’S COM. 
MITTEE ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING | 


SEc. 401. There is hereby established the President’s Commit- 
tee on Equal Opportunity in Housing which shall be composed of 
the Secretary of the Treasury; the Secretary of Defense; the At- 
torney General; the Secretary of Agriculture; the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator; the Administrator of Veterans Af- 
fairs; the Chairman of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board; a 
member of the staff of the Executive Office of the President to be 
assigned to the Committee by direction of the President, and such 


- other members as the President shall from time to time appoint 


from the public. . The member assigned by the President from the 
staff of the Executive Office shall serve as the Chairman and Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Committee. Each department or agency 
head may designate an alternate to represent him in his absence. 


Sec. 402. Each department or agency subject to this order 
shall, to the extent authorized by law (including § 214 of the Act 
of May 3, 1945, 59 Stat. 134 (31 U.S.C. 691)), furnish assistance. to 
and defray the necessary expenses of the Committee. 


PART V—POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
COMMITTEE ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 


Sec. 501. The Committee shall meet upon the call of the Chair- 
man and at such other times as may be provided by its rules. It 
shall: (a) adopt rules to govern its deliberations and activities; (b) 
recommend general policies and procedures to implement this 
order; (c) consider reports as to progress under this order; (d) con- 
sider any matters which may be presented to it by any of its mem- 
bers; and (e) make such reports to the President as he may require 
or the Committee shall deem appropriate. A report to the Presi- 


- dent shall be made at least once annually and shall include refer- 


ences to the actions taken and results achieved by departments 
and agencies subject to this order. ,The Committee may provide 
for the establishment of subcommittees whose members shall be 
appointed by the Chairman. 


SEc. 502. (a) The Committee shall take such steps as it deems 
necessary and appropriate to promote the coordination of the ac- 
tivities of departments and agencies under this order. In so doing, 
the Committee shall consider the overall objectives of Federal 
legislation relating to housing and the right of every individual to 
participate without discrimination because of race, color, creed, or 
national origin in the ultimate benefits of the Federal programs 
subject to this order. 
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(b) The Committee may confer with representatives of any 
department or agency, State or local public agency, civic, industry, 
or labor group, or any other group directly or indirectly affected 
by this order; examine the relevant rules, regula: 
policies, and practices of any department or age 


order and make such recommendations as may be necessary or | 


desirable to achieve the purposes of this order. 


(c) The Committee shall encourage educational programs by * 
civic, educational, religious, industry, labor, and other nongovern- 


mental groups to eliminate the basic causes of discrimination in 
housing and related facilities provided with Federal assistance. 


Sec. 503. The Committee shall have an executive committee 
consisting of the Committee’s Chairman and two other members 
designated by him from among the public members. The Chair- 
man of the Committee shall also serve as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. Between meetings of the Committee, the Executive 
Committee shall be primarily responsible for carrying out the func- 


tions of the Committee and may act for the Committee to the extent 


authorized by it. 


PART VI-—MISCELLANEOUS 


Sec. 601. As used in this order, the term “departments and 
agencies” includes any wholly-owned or mixed-ownership Govern- 


ment corporation, and the term “State” includes the District of © 


Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and the territories 
of the United States. | 
Sec. 602. This odes shall become effective immediately. 
JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY 


THE WHITE House, 
November 20, 1962. 
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| Terming the system ta new tool in relocation and Tesidential urban 
| renewal housing," URA Commissioner William L. Sl on and FHA Commissioner : 
Philip N. Brownstein pledged the full support of their organizations in 
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cooperation with 


Both agreed on the "obvious need for a program to 
low- and middle-income families . . a need ome eresed: 
urban renewal ac | iS. | 
resulting in the 


In a letter 


ousing for occupancy by fam 
essential consideration in p 


The probable cost of the hou: : 
view of the limited rentals that 
service and operating costs." 


Illustrative plans eligible as project costs under Tit] 
Housing Act of 1949, as amended, include preparation of the fi 


le. Site plans indicating app 
buildings and related structures; 


2. Sketch plans of principal or typical bhilding 
typical dwelling unit floor plans; : 


- a?” 7 


3. Narrative descriptions of type of construction, type, 
distribution of dwelling unit s; iS Hen | : 


‘Sketch plans to illustrate any design objectives; and 


“- 


Ys 


5. General estimates of the probable range of costs to provide the 
type of housing contemplated. : - 


Factors affecting the feasibility of 
Section 221(d}(3) of the National 
-income limits for admission to oc 
limits applicable in the locality; 
applicable to residential constru: 
of the proposed site for moderate-income housing. 

Further informa on on requirements under the new policy can be 
obtained from regional offices of the Housing and Home F ce Agency in 
New York City, phia, Atlanta, Chicago » Fort Worth, ‘San ‘Francisco . 
and Santurce, Puerto Rico. _ | 


Statement by William L. Slayton 
Commissioner, Urban Renewal Administration | 
Housing and Home Finance Agency 
on 
Revised Regulations Regarding Equal Opportunity 
in | ; 
Housing in Urban Renewal Programs 


The urban renewal program is a major national effort to replace 


slums and blighted areas with attractive working and living environments. ) | 


It is also an effort to rehouse American families in sound dwellings and 


Sd 


1 socially healthy neighborhoods. Thus it has as ite objective not only 


the physical renaissance of the city, but also the dignity and well-being | 


. 


of the city’s people. 


Basic to this objective is the achievement of free access to housing a 


: 
. 


for all families regardless of ‘race, color, creed, or national origin. 


The President in his Executive Order on Equal Opportunity in 


¥ & 


Housing has clearly stated this commitment: "The granting of Federal 


assistance for the provision, rehabilitation, or operation of housing and 


» 


related facilities from which Americans are excluded because of their race, 


color, creed, or national origin is unfair, wnjust, and inconsistent with 


¥ * 
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| oe the public ‘policy of the! United States as manifested in its Constitution | : 
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toward this goal, it is necessary to 
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carlin in the development ae communities engaged in such programs. In 
addition, we are asking cities which have CRP's wshecuny to include this 
basic objective in their existing programs: Specifically, we are requiring 
that CRP's include: (1) an analysis of the existing pattern of housing 


one ey . 


occupied by Negroes and other minorities and the extent to which this 
pattern is a result of discrimination; (2) projection of the housing needs 
of Negro and other nance femilies displaced by urban renewal and other 
public action or newly moving into the community; (3) development of an 
affirmative program to increase the quantity, improve the quality, and 
eliminate barriers to housing for Negro and other minority families. 

As part of its concern for the relocation of families @isplaced 


by urban renewal, the Urban Renewal Administration also has a responsibility 


for seeing that these families are assisted in finding housing accommodations 
that are free from racial or other such restrictions. 

Consequently as of today we axe revising our relocation regulations 
to prohibit the listing of housing accommodations that are not available to 
all families regardless of race, color, creed, or national origin. Thus the 
local renewal egency in listing housing available to families being displaced 
because of urban renewal may not include units that are denied minority 


families. 


Through these measures, the Urban Renewal Administration hopes to 


increase its effectiveness in advancing equal opportunity in housing. The 


Urban Renewal Administration is also continuing the examination of its rules 
and regulations to identify additional means of contributing to this vital 


national objective. 
-OuW- 


June 20, 1963 


MEMOCRANDOCM FOR The Secretary of the Army 
The Secretary +f the Navy 
The Secretary of the Air Force 


SUBI=ZCT: Nondiscrimioastion ia Family Heusing 


Fffective immediately, all lessee for family hoveiag 
a;e e.¢ cuted an behalf of the United States pursuant to the 
authority contained im Section 315, Publte Law 161-84, as amend- 
ei, ebal) coutein the fotiowing clause: It is endersteod aad : 
agreed that the Geveramen: will assign the desired premises te 
milltary personnel in accorcance with Executive Crder Ne. 13063, 
dated November 2°, 1962, which pro-idee that heating and related 
facilities echall be available .itheut 4 serimination arsong tenants 
because of race, colar, crees, or raticnual origina. 


in addition, effective immediately, listings matuiained by 
base housing offices of aveilable private housing shall iaciude only | 
those units which are available without regard te race, color, 
or national crigia. 


Addressees shall inauve iraplementation of these directives 
2 provide eapies te my office. : 


s/ROBEPT S. McMAMARA 
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Gov. Lawrence to Head 
President's C ommittee 
First Complaints Filed Under ‘Order 


David L. Lawrence, former Governor of Pennsylvania, is slated to join the 
White House staff as full-time chairman-executive director of the President's 
Committee on Equal Oppértunity in Housing, according to reports carried by 
the press on Jan. 1, 1963. Mr. Lawrence was Mayor of Pittsburgh when in 
1958 that city enacted the nation’s second law barring discrimination in private 
housing, and it was during his term as Governor that Pennsylvania adopted 
similar legislation in 1961. 

Under the provisions of the Executive Order on housing, the President's 
committee is charged with the responsibility of coordinating the activities of 
the various Federal agencies covered by the Order; with examining their rules 
and regulations and making such rec- 
ommendations as it deems desirable; 
and with reporting to the President on 
the results achieved. It is also directed 
to encourage educational programs by 
private organizations (Trends, Sept.- 
Oct., 1962). 

This “watchdog” committee is .com- 
posed of certain Cabinet officers and pub- 
lic members. The latter had not been 
announced when Trends went to press. 
Basic responsibility for the committee’s 
work will reside in an executive commit- 
tee composed of the chairman-director 
and two public members. 


First Complaints 

The first two complaints under the 
President’s Order were filed with the 
Federal Housing Administration (FHA) 
in Washington. On Dec. 13, Roland E. 
Barnes, an elementary school principal, 
charged that Abraham S. Sind and Israel 
Cohen, developers in Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Md., had refused to sell him a home 
because of his race. Four days later, Karl 
D. Gregory, an economist with the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, submitted a similar 
complaint against the Belair (Md.) de- 
velopment of Levitt & Sons, Inc. Both 
complainants are Negroes. 

Developers in each instance contend 
the complaints are invalid. Sind and 
Cohen told the press they use conven- 


(Continued on page 7) 
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: resources and have of- 
fered: ) FMA-insured financing only to one 
or two buyers who wanted it. A spokes- 
man for Levitt said the firm's FHA com- 
mitments were taken out before the Order 
became effective on Nov. 20. 

A representative of FHA reported that 
the agency ‘will move as rapidly as pos- 
sible” in handling the cases. If direct 
prohibitions of the Order should not be 
applicable, FHA is empowered to use its 

“good offices”-in an effort to persuade 
the developers: to end any discriminatory 
practices which may ,exist. 

(The Natienal Committee Against 


Discrimination in Housing has recom- 


mended that all minority-group +home- 
seekers and those groups working to 
establish open occupancy proceed on the 
assumption that all new subdivisions, or 
those which are now undet construction. 
are FHA of VA ind that they may be 
aftected — in’ one way or another — by 
the housing! Order. ) 


Affirmative Reports 


Some reports of voluntary compliance 
are already coming in. Of special interest 
is a Dec. 21 press story, which indicates 
Southern communities -are going along 
with the President's Order in their pub; 
lic housing plans From Atlanta, A. R. 
Hansoh, regioral director of the Public 
Housing Administration. stated that about 
one-third of the 103 communities in the 
Southeastern area have agreed to new 
contracts with the  no-discrimination 
clause. Thus far, he reported. none has 
refused to sign -the new contracts. 

James H. Scheuer, president of Re- 
newal and Development Corporation of 
New York, immediately announced that 
he would not only comply with the Order 
in future dévelopments, but that he was 
voluntarily extending ,its provisions to 
those und¢ geese oe and already 
completed. -Mr. Scheuér now has nine 
large projects in various stages of devel- 
opment scattered over the country. His 
award-winning Capitol Park Apartments 
in Washington set a new pattern of open 
occupancy “in that city’s huge Southwest 
Redevelopment area ( Trends, Sept.-Oct., 
1961). ts 

And in Illinois, 10 wise actions 
have been — as a resulteof the Order. 
although neither was specifically required 
by its provisions. In late November, the 
Peoria Housing Authority unanimously 
voted an open occupancy policy for all 
of its public housing projects. stating 
that it “took note of the President's 
Order.” Also, the Decatur Housing Au- 
thority acted to end segregation in that 
city’s public housing in Decémber. 
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The Louisville Courier-Journal bina 
that “as a matter of principle the govern-— 
ment should not tolerate racial discrim- 
ination in federally-aided housing.” 

“The President's executive order was 
proper because constitutionally we are 
one country. indivisible. under God, with 
liberty and justice for all.” wrote the 
Atlanta Constitution's Ralph McGill. 
“The dollar sign cannot afford to take a 
stand opposing human rights. A good 
many people may not like it. but on the 
face of things it is neither legal. nor 
moral. to use public money for the bene- 
fit of a selected group.” 

The Tulsa Tribune commented: “It 
seems more than a little out of line to 
require uw man to contribute money to 
the building of an apartment that he 
couldn't get into because of his race.” 

Other Voices 

The Jackson press reported that Mis- 
sissippi's Governor Ross Barnett is con- 
sidering asking the Legislature to repeal 
the state's urban renewal law to avoid 
any possibility of the Order being ap- 
plied. And an organization called “Invest 
local Movement” is distributing pledges 
which read: 

“I pledge that | will cash in at least 
one government bond and now buy any 
more government bonds until the Ken- 
nedy anti-discrimination order on hous- 
ing tis rescinded.” 

Mississippian Joseph J. Schmelzer. Jr.. 
told the press similar protest movements . 
have been or will be organized in Little 
Rock. Dallas and Atlanta. 

In Birmingham, Ala.. State Represen- 
tative-clect George Lewis. Jr.. announced 
he would offer legislation io establish 
state housing administration in order to 
protect the home building industry from 
“turther oppressive control.” 


Washington Area 

Meanwhile, on Jan. 10 more than 200 
industry and community leaders attended 
a conference held by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Housing in Greater Washing- 
ton. an ad hoc group composed of 
members of the Virginia, Maryland and 
District of Columbia Advisory Commit- 
tees to the U.S. Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. : 

The Order and plans for implementa- 
tion were explained by spokesmen from 
the various Federal agencies, the White 
House and the Civil Rights Commission. 
Industry persons participating included 
developers, builders. brokers -_ conn 
men and ee 
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OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. . 


MANPOWER ee 16 July 1963 


Dear Corienne: 

Despite the best efforts of our mutual friends over the years 
I continue to denominate racial discrimination in off-post housing 
as the greatest single impediment to the smooth functioning of racial 
integration in the Armed Forces. 


No comprehensive solution is in sight because of factors 
better known to you than to me. Daily we are confronted with morale 
problems in schooling, transportation, recreation and elsewhere 
which derive directly from segregated off-post housing. The best 
over-all solution seems to be to wait until the serviceman acquires 
sufficient rank and seniority to qualify for on-post housing. This is 
totally integrated but usually there is a long wait and of course no 
preference can be shown to minority groups most directly confronted 
with the off-pqst situation. 


a 


The enclosures portray a general situation and a particularized 
Situation, both reflecting adversely as regards off-post housing. In- 
cidentally the posting of discriminatory announcements on military 
bulletin boards is now forbidden. | 


We hope that all goes well and we will be interested in learning 
more of your findings. Regards. 


Sincerely yours, 


+. 


Enclosures 
fouhsellor 


Mrs. Corienne R. Morrow... 

Office of Housing and Urban Problems 
Research and Action Associates 

329 East 47th Street at U.N. Plaza 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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to start breaking down long-entrenched 
practices of segregation. 


© There is no “inundation” of neigh- 


borhoods by Negroes. 
Quite the contrary, Negroes crowd 


into neighborhoods when they have no 
other choice and : 
small areas. In the open market, they 
have the same wide choice as anyone 
else. And in the end, Negroes must 
have the cconomic price of admission 
to move into middle or upper-middle 
income neighborhoods. 

® There is no general decline in 
property values. 

In Pittsburgh four years ago, a Ne- 
gro family moved into a previously 
all-white block. Since then, several 


houses in the block have been sold—to - 


white familiés—without any drop in 
property value. 

“If white home-owners panic,” ob- 
serves a former staff member of the 
Pittsburgh Commission on Human Re- 
lations, “they create their own probh- 
lem. This is the old cycle of the ‘self- 
fulfilling prophecy.’ If people act in 
the belief that values will fall, they 
will force them to fall. Panic selling 
puts an oversupply of housing on the 
market. If whites don’t abandon the 


are funneled into: 
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out, Negroes are permitted to enter. 


only older neighborhoods already de- 
teriorating and on thé downgrade in 
property values. This is used in “evi- 
idence” to keep the myth of declining 
values alive. 

® Fair housing laws do not accel- 
erate a white exodus to the suburbs. 

The movement to the suburbs in the 
past decade involves many more fac- 


tors than race, and both Pittsburgh 
and New York have found antidiscrimi- 


nation housing laws have had no in- 
fluence here. 


Both cities enacted ordinances be- 
fore laws were passed by the states 
to cover surrounding areas. New York- 
City’s broad law now covers 95 per 
cent of the housing market, while less 
than 25 per cent is covered by the 
state’s statute in the suburbs. 

® An open-occupancy law can be ef- 
fectively administered. 

There has been no flood of com- 
plaints. In. Pittsburgh, three or four 
complaints are filed a month. In four 
years of operation in New York City, 


the Commission on Hutian Relations 
has handled about 1400 charges of dis- 


criminatory practices in housing. _ 

In both cities, the majority of com- 
plaints have been settled by investi- | 
gators who combine fact-finding and™ 
conciliation. Discrimination. can be 
documented: if an owner pleads he 
did -not rent to a Negro because the 
apartment already was leased, he 
should be able to produce the dated 


lease. 
© The effect of a fair housing ordi- 


- homogenized 
neighborhoods without need for ‘com: 
plaints. | 

® The possibility of a public hearing 
“can be a big deterrent to Giscrisie- 
tion. 

Most people just don’t want to hone 
out their prejudices in public. Pitts- 
burgh has had to go as far as the 
public hearing stage in only three com- 
plaints. Toledo's law carries no provi- 
sions for fines or court enforcement 


and depends on public ex- 
the main deterrent. 

In New York City, however, 
anonymity extends even to 
discrimination. There, Madi- 
gon Jones, executive director 
of the New York City Com- 
mission on Human Relations, 
feels that the public hearing 
has little effect and a means 
for court enforcement must 
be provided. 

® The best way to admin- 
ister a fair-housing law is 
through an appointed citizens’ 
commission with a profession- 
al staff. 

In Pittsburgh, such well- 
known community leaders as 
Mrs. Jonas E. Salk, chairman, 
and Branch Rickey serve on 
the 15-member Commission on 
Human Relations. 

When outstanding citizens 
sit on a panel, they give au- 
thority and dignity to the 
proceedings. 

®To be effective, a fair 
housing law must cover oper- 
ations of real estate brokers 
and salesmen .and lending 
institutions. 

A Negro cannot buy a home 
if a real estate salesman re- 
fuses to show him a house or 
a financial institution refuses 
to give him a loan because he 
wants to move into a white 
neighborhood, 


ACTUALLY, a. substantial 


part of the Nation’s popula- 
tion. now lives in areas cov- 

by fair housing legisla- 
tion. In addition to the three 
cities with regulations, nine 


states and the Virgin Islands 


have statutes covering, in 
varying degress, private hous- 
ing. 

Eight others have regula- 
tions covering discrimination 
in either public housing or 
publicly-assisted housing, or 
both. In California, state civil 
rights laws have been inter- 
preted to include operations 
of real estate brokers and 
salesmen. 

New York City has the 
broadest coverage in open- 
occupancy legislation. It is 
the only regulation that ap- 
plies to the sale and renta) 
of a single-family home occu- 
pied by the owner. (The law, 
however, exempts an apart: 
ment or room rented in an 
owner-occupied house, prob- 
ably on the basis of the “to- 


getherness’ involved.) 


OMISSION of the owner- 
occupied home can leave 4 
major part of the housing 


market uncovered by a non- 


discrimination requirement. 
Pittsburgh fcels that it han 

dies this problem by covering 

all real estate salesmen and 


brokers in any deals involv-. 


irig single-family homes. 

The Pittsburgh anti-bias 
regulation limits primary 
coverage to owners of five 
housing units. These don't 
have to be in the same build- 
ing, and vacant lots are in- 
cluded in the count. Thus, 
the owner of a rented duplex, 
a vacant lot or a house with 
two roomers is covered. 

Negroes make up nearly 17 


‘a public hearing before the 
full citizens commission. Then, 
the commission can ask the, 
city attorney to go into court 
sto ask enforcement. : . . 

“A recalcitrant violator 
faces contempt - - of - - court, 
pea if he’ refuses to co; 


per cent of Pittsburgh’s cen- . 


tral city population of 60,000. 
As in the Washington metro- 
politan area, the percentage 
of Negroes falls sharply in 
the suburbs 
burgh. 

The anti - discrimination 
housing ordinance in Pitts- 


. burgh, Mrs. Salk points out, 


aims at changing discrimina- 
tory patterns through concili- 
ation and negotiation and is 
not primarily punitive. 


THE SAME procedure of 
fact-finding and negotiation 
is the keystone of the New 
York City legislation. If in- 


vestigators cannot work out 
a settlement on the spot in 


early talks, then a private 


hearing before a subcommit- 
tee is held. Finally, there is 


a 


around Pitts-°: 


neighbors all wearing mink 
coats or driving pink Cadi]- 
lacs, that is another thing.” 
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APPENDIX 
Although there is no effort in this writing to present a comprehensive analysis 
of the many socio-economic factors intertwined throughout the subject problem, 
i.e, discrimination in housing, it seems desirable to review some of the salient 
statistical material. 

1, Throughout this century, the population in this country designated as “nonwhites” 
has constituted from 10 to 12 per cent of the total, (TABLE I). In appraising 
these figures, it is necessary to take into consideration the facts that... 
census definitions of these “nonwhites” have been shifted on occasion. 

Examples: “Persons of Mexican birth or ancestry who are not definitely 

Indian or of other nonwhite stock have been Classified as vhite 

in all censuses except that of 1990." (8) 

"In 1910 a special effort was made to secure a complete 

enuseration of persons vith any perceptible amount of — 

Indian ancestry. ‘This probably resulted in the enumeration 

as Indian /fonvhite/ of a considerable number of persons who 

would have been reported as white in earlier censuses. There 

were no special efforts in 1920, and the returns showed a much 
sualler number of Indians than in 1910, Again in 1930 emphasis — 
was placed on securing a complete count of Indians, with the 
results that the returns probably overstated the decennial 

increase in the number of Indians." (2) 


1. U. S. Department of Commerce, Histo 
1960, De 2s 
2. Ibid.» Pe 3s 


wii 
the classification procedure has no precise base. 

* .sethe 1960 census was the first in which most respondents had an opportun~ 
ity to classify themselves...in previous censuses the racial /and color/ 
Classification was made for the most part by the enumerator on the basis — 
of observation.” (3) 

Win common paPlance, there are persistent confusions as to “who is nonwhite,“ 
Example: In 1960 there were reported to be 612,574 persons of Puerto Rican 
birth or ancestry. Approximately 24 of every 25 of this group 
(587 ,703-—95.9%) were classified as "white": and just the remain- 
ing one of every 25 (24,851~-4,1%) was “nonwhite.” Reference to 
this fact in most circles-=professional or lay--usually elicits 
some question of its accuracy. (4) 
-——-the current definition of nonwhites includes “Negroes, American cantenns 
Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos, Koreans, Hawaiians, Asian Indians, Malayans, 
Eskimos, Aleuts, ete." (5) 
It must be noted, then, that the references in this writing to discrimination 
against nonwhites in the housing market refers not only to the 20,491,443 
residents of the fifty states and the District of Cplunbia who are thus classi- 
fied within the census figures, bateoia actual practico--they “pick up” others, 
technically designated as “white” who are regarded and treated as “nonwhite” 
in the practices of the market. 
2. In the years since 1940, nonwhites in the U.S. have exhibitted a popelation 
growth rate exceeding that of the white population. 


_¥ PC(1i) IB, Pe xi. 
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Table 1 


Population By Color For The United 


(Number of persons in 


ss Nonwhite 

Year Total White | Number — 
48 States iq | 
1900 75,995 | 66,809 9,185 1 
1910 91,972 81,732 10, 2h0 1 
1920 105,711 : 94, 821 10,890 1 
1930 122,775 | 110,267 12,488 1 
1940 131,669 | 118,215 13,454 1 
1950 150,697 | 134,942 15,755 1 
1960 178, 464 158,455 20, 009 1 

50 States | 
1950 151, 326 135,150 16,176 1 
1960 179, 323 158,832 20,491 1 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Censu 


fj 
ble 1 


United States: 1900 To 1960 


sons in thousands) 


white Percent increase Percent’ increase 
pag on during decade over 1900 
of total White | Nonwhite | White | Nonwhite 

12 xx xx xx xx 
11 22 11 22 11 
10 16 6 ko oa 
10 16 15 65 36 
10 T 8 TT h6 
10 14 17 / 102 72 ) 
il 17 2T ASE 118 
11 se 17 = 408 ae, & 
11 18 oF i 138 119 


Census, Census of Population 1960 


d by 
Statistical Reports Staff 
Office of Program Policy 
HHFA - OA 
November 1962 
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DECADE 


i iciibene 000) gain o 
1940-1950 16,727 14.1% 
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‘Eburce: OUn BOMWETTE POPULATION Aen rs 10 SYS, 1950 and 1960, p. 7 : 
3. “At the turn of the century, 87% of the nonwhite population was concentrated 
in the South and most of these were on farms....The 1960 Census found only 
56 per cent of the total nonwhite population in the South and an increasing 
proportion in other regions.” (See Appendix Exhibit 4.) 
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Total nonwhites 

Northeast 

Horth Central 

South , 

Based on OUR NODWHITE POPULATION ABD 175 HOUSIBG, BHFA April i965 

4, Nonwhites, during this period (19001960) left not only the South, they left 
the rural places, with the net result that by 1960, 18 of every 25 were 


urban dwellers. 


TABLE 17 


HESIDENCE OF NONWHITES IN THE U.Ses to 
Be 0 7 j 


Central cities.cccocecscecs 10 387 $00 


| os 
Urban SPIN ec coccccoseeese 1 72 52 8. 
Other urban: Pe 
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1, In 1960, slightly more than nine of every ten (92%) of the above “nonwhites” 
were classified as Negro. According to the U.S. Census Bureau at that time: 
“In addition to persons of Negro and of Mixed Negro and vhite descent, this. 
classification includes persons of mixed Indian and Negro descent, unless the 
Indian ancestry very definitely predominates or unless the individual is re- 
garded as an Indian in the comunity.” (6) 
2. “Looked at regionally, the figures show that except in the West where the 
Chinese and Japanese are found in heavier concentrations, more than 95% of 


the nonwhites are Negroes." 
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Total nonwhite 
Other races : _& a ee 51 
source: OUR NOnWHite POPULAIION ABD lis BOUDING. De. 2 ag RRR: & 


3, The 18 871 831 persons designated as “Negro” by the 1960 census represented 
slightly sore than ten per cent (10.5 to be exact) of the country's total — 
population. 

"One-Tenth of a Nation" 

“hetually, the designation of the Negro population of this country as "the one- 
tenth’ is a reference-pattern of the twentieth century only, Prior to 1900 
the proportion of the country’s population counted as ‘Negro’ vas higher than 
ten per cent. (See Appendix Exhibit B.) The count has hovered around this 
ten per cent for the past 60 years..." 
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hy, “bs common knowledge that a high proportion of the Negro population of the 
United States throughout the years has been located in southern parts of the 
country, At the turn of the century--in 1900-.'85 of each 100 American 
Negroes lived in the southern states'....By 1940, the proportion had been 
decreased by 13: 72 of every 100 lived in these same (southern) states.” (7) 
‘By 1960, the proportion had decreased still further: 60 of every 100 lived 
in the country's southern region. (See Appendix Exhibit A.) 
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7 Rhetta M. Arter, Wins Pilot i Report of an action-research, denonstration 
project on the process ng Equal Housing Opportunity, sponsored by 
The Educational Foundation of the National Council of Negro Women, Research 

and Action Associates, New York, 1961, p. 175. 
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5. “Negroes have joined the march to the cities and have caught uw with and sur- 


passed even the white rate of urbanization...By 1960, 69.5 per cent of the 
United States population was urban: among Negroes 72.4 per cent vere urban. 


But even these figures underestimate the urbanization of Negroes; for while 
almost all urban Hegroes live in central cities, almost a quarter of urban 
whites live in ‘suburban’ areas,” (8) 
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6. In 1960, one of every four Negroes (24.7%) in the U. S, lived in sone 
one of the ten largest cities. 
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° URBANIZATION OF THE mEGRO," Address w “Robert c, Weaver, “Aéministrater HEYA 
cere Se ee ee ee | 
University, Washington, D. C., April 22, 1963. 
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~Vii~ 
7 Within the central cities, in many instances, there are statistical evidences 
of “compression” of the Negro populations. Examples: 
a) New York City is composed of five boroughs/counties. The distribution of 
neither its Hegro population, nor of those of Puerto Rican birth or ancestry 


is symmetrical with that of its —— as a whole. 
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“a wt 100.07: 087 9F: 00.02 | $12 564 noun 
Separtuent of City Planning, New York, Nev fori RR! 


A further penetration of the dispersion patterns within this city (wre) was 

on the basis of neighborhoods, This took place within a study—~" +..concerned 
with 74 neighborhoods that make up the five boroughs of New York City, and these 
are based, with a few minor modifications, on the 69 revised statistical districts 
defined in 1954 by the New York City Planning Conmission." 


- OF the 74 neighborhoods analyzed in this study, 42 were found to have populations 
which were at least 90 per cent white (exclusive of Puerto icans thus classi- 


fied). In this group— 


White Puerto Kican, Negro Wunber of 
« and other nonwhite Seighborhoods 
ss ¢ tes 86 ¢& €@ ®@ oe * ®*® 8 ® r * *s ” * * ¢ © @ @ @® @ @ * e e S Ti 
98 *e*eeseeee8ee6sfte#ee? e 2 seeevpseeeee eevee eee : 6 
97 eseeeee?#2kkrstke#8t ¢ 6&6 @ @ 3 eeeee#ee#ee+eee#e68e8te#ee#e#e#e 5 
96 *“eseeee#e##e#s8**##s* 4 *eseeeoeeeerske#8te tees? 3 
ae eevevwe#eeseerese#2ee#8tseees 5 ee vereveeee#eetceeeees#e##e#¢é6 2 
*eeseee#e#2ee¢e#%#8e#8e8e# 8 6 *eee#eee#2e#@e#e?#2¢#e8e8e#e¢e6 4 : 
93 *eee8ee8e8ee#ee#8#e#seees?® 7 eee#seseee#e#e#e¢e8e8¢e8%8 6# @® 
92 *eeeereee#ee##e#e#e#e* 8 ee @eeeeee#ees#k#e##e¢# @¢ 5 
| 91 e*eee#eee%#2e#e?#8t#2eees? @ sb *esveeee#e+eee#ee#ee#28e#e#e#e#°*@ F 
90 eeee#ees##s8e?ee8e#8e e@ *eeoeo*eeeeseeeeesefee#eeseee#e¢e#e 
source: COMPARA’ RBULSATLON BEDS AMD SEHVICES ee UH. BEIGHBORHOODS, 2 : 


COMMUNITY COUNCIL OF GREATER NEW YORK, Shirley Jenkins, PPe 8-9, 33~37. 


-vili- 
Example b) 


Pittsburgh, Pa. “Three-fourths of the residential blocks in Pittsburgh are totally 


white occupied while 70 per cent of the city’s nonwhite gitizens live in areas 
of racial concentration,” according to a sonograph entitled “The Status of 
Rousing of Negroes in Pittsburgh" recently released by the city's Comission 
on Human Relations, 7 

"Pittsburgh's nonwhite population rose from 82,981 in 1950 (12.3 per cent) to 
101,739 in 1960 (16.8%). The number of integrated residential blocks in the 
city increased less than one per cent during the d@@cade." (9) 

Bzampie $) 

Chicego, 122. “In 1960, at least 95 per cent of all Negroes in the city lived 
in sections of high racial concentration, compared with 89 per cent in suck 
sections in 1950. Four out of every five Negroes in Chicago live in 11 con- 
munity areas (out of a total of 75 in the City of Chicago) which are 75 per 
cent or nore Negro~occupied. 

"Honwhite population movements in Chicago, as in other cities, follow an 
almost monotonous pattern. As the Negro population increases, the ghettos 
fill to bursting and overflow into fringe or other older neighborhoods," (10) 


°° *¢ 6.s ¢@ » * © “& @ 4  €@2 2 @ 2 6° 869 80 © 2 2 | oe 


9, TRENDS IN HOUSING, National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing, 
eaten VI No. 5 Septenber-October 1962, De 8. 
105 TRENDS I5 Soasrme CADE, July-August 1962, p. 4 
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NORTH CENTRAL 
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WEST 
1% (1940) 
6% (1960) 


100% —_—s total Negro population 
Source: United States Census Bureau data 
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Selection of this photograph to represent the 
“Negro Population.of the United States’’ was 
based upon the significance of the occasion 
it portrays: Presentation of citations for aca- 
demic achievement to 160 students of nine 
Harlem junior high schools, by the Urban 
League, June 17, 1960, in the United Mutual 
Life Insurance Company Auditorium. 
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Photo by Cecil Layne: Courtesy of the Urban League of Greater Néi 
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IN THE 
NATIONAL SCENE 


The question has been raised more than once during this pi- 
lot project, “‘In what ways, how far, do the answers given and 
experiences recounted by the WINS Respondents depict the inter- 
ests—the life events of other, especially minority group, Ameri- 


ans across the country?’” The reply made as these queries have 
| “arisen has been expressed in other sections of this report: the 
data collection methods which were used in this WINS PILOT 


PROJECT have not been of such nature as to permit any descrip- 
tion of the respondents as statistically representative of any 
larger population. 

In other words, no systematic sampling procedure was at- 
tempted in the four channels of the pilot effort. It has proved 
stimulating and enlightening in some of the discussions of this 
question, however, to enter into a brief overview of the larger 
population; to look at some of the national data which are avail- 
able at this time. By and large, these have concentrated on one 
part of that population. 


THE NEGRO POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Partly because the WINS PILOT PROJECT has been spon- 
sored by the EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN which is particularly concerned 
with the opportunities for constructive citizen participation avail- 
able to the NCNW local units, affiliates, and cooperating groups 
of Negro women, with respect to equal opportunity in housing; 
partly because information about the households described in 
this report came chiefly from persons who identified themselves 
as Negro (1,000 out of 1,200); and partly because of the small 
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proportion of ‘‘others’’ in the WINS RESPONDENT group (200 
out of 1,200) whose respective ethnic backgrounds were not elic- 
ited through the questionnaire, ! the summary which follows is 
focussed on the Negro population of the United States. 
*“One-Tenth of a Nation”’ 

Actually, the designation of the Negro population of this 


country as ‘‘the one-tenth”’ is a reference-pattern of the twenti- 


eth century only. Prior to 1900, the proportion of the country’s 
population counted as “‘Negro’’ was higher than ten per cent 
(CHART XIX). The count has hovered around this ten per cent for 
the past 60 years—in 1960, according to the U.S. Census, Ne- 


groes constituted 10.5 per cent of all persons enumerated as res- 


idents of the United States. 


Residence 


Numbers, percentage points, proportions do not—by them- 


selves—tell a round story. The query frequently follows, “‘Where 
do these brown Americans live; have they been, are they now, 
concentrated in any one or two sections of the country?” 


It is common knowledge that a high proportion of the Negro 
population of the United States throughout the years has been lo- 
cated in southern parts of the country. At the tum of the century 
—in 1900—**85 of each 100 American Negroes lived in the south- 


ern states... .’’? By 1940, the proportion had been decreased 
by 13: 72 of every 100 lived in these same (southern) states. ds (oe 


is generally known, also, that Negroes in significant numbers 


have been moving from the south to other parts of the country.. | 


CHART XX presents, comparatively the distribution of the Ameri- 
can Negro population throughout various geographic regions of 
the country in 1940 and in 1960. The continuing decline in the 
proportion of those residing in the south is apparent. 


These data offer a tempting array of interpretation possibili- 
ties. It is possible, for example, to push further—to a state-by- 
state analysis. Members of some of the WINS discussion groups 
have been — and stimulated’ by the comparison of two ap- 


_ proaches: 
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emocrecy in housing. — 


“*. The Teiilape of Increase’ Seema 
The steps entailed here, usually, are: 
a. to take the figures for the Negro population for the state 
or states in question for a base year, say 1950; 
b. to compare these with comparable figures for a second 


year (usually from census to census)—in this instance, 


1960; 

c. to compute the “‘percentage of increase’’ (or decrease) 

represented by (b), using (a) as the basic 100 per cent. 
2. The “Proportion of Total’’ Treatment 

Here, the steps are: 

a. to determine the proportion of the state's total population 
represented by its Negro residents in the base year—in 
this example, 1950; 

b. to determine the comparable proportion for the second 
year—here we use 1960; 

c. to compare (a) with (b). 


STATISTICAL “HAZARDS” 


Actually, there are no particular flaws in either of the above 
examples. Commonly, it appears that when the “Percentage of 
Increase” treatment is presented by itself it is susceptible of 
easy social misinterpretation. Majority and minority participants 


_ in WINS discussion groups have recounted a number of situations 
_ in which the fears and apprehensions of both majority and minor- 
. ity populations of different localities and neighborhoods have 


been stirred up by “‘scare headlines’’ and other dramatic an- 


nouncements growing out of this single type of treatment. It has 


been recognized, of course, that these feelings were the products 
of a complex of previous training and experience in-terms of in- 
ter-group living; it has been the consensus within these discus- 
sions that the treatment under consideration (1), unless it is 
handled with skill and related to positive social goals, may have 
A negative effect on the social climate and upon progress toward 
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the “Deendation of Total” treatment, has been seen as recogniz- 
ing that the Negro population of any state is a part of the whole; 
that real comprehension of the relationship of that part requires — 
consideration and understanding of the total picture. 


CHARTS XXI and XXII present the data for the fifty s 
and serve to illustrate the above points. The first ern 
states according to “‘percentage of increase’ of their res 
Negro populations; the second shows the results of thos Me 
creases in terms of the proportions represented by the “‘ch nge 
reflected in the 1960 figures. The contrast, in not only the c 
text of presentation but interpretation potentials, stands fc ort 


probably without need for further. 


DISPERSION PATTERNS 


Participants in the WINS Pilot activities have been int Bs ea oth 
ested in still a further look at the available data regarding re ; et ah 
dence. The state—generally—is a large geographical unit. Usua fa | net 
ly it comprises diverse local situations. If the minority popula ya 

P- 4 


tions were free to move about, to locate their homes on the bas 
of volitional choice, it might be safe to assume that there wot sl 
be both clustering and dispersion; that analysis of the lat 
would reveal that some of these minority families were scatte 
across the state’s entire area. In the absence of such freedom 
many places, the next-occurring question has been, “Where with 
in the state(s) are the Negro residents to be found?” 


In 1900 three-fourths of the Negroes of the United State 
were in the rural south (italics supplied) .... By 1950, a | : 
many had moved to cities, in the South ana elsewhere, that 
roughly a third were in northern and western cities, a third)” 
in southern cities, and not iy more than a third remaine 
in the rural areas of the South. 


Complete data from the last census pertaining to this ale | 
ject have not been made public at this time; therefore, a precise hat 2: 
statement such as the above cannot be made for 1960. From the aie fae: 
information which has been disseminated, however, it can be as- sue abet ae | 
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1. The “*Percentage of Increase’ Treatment 

The steps entailed here, usually, are: 

a. to take the figures for the Negro population for the state : 
or states in question for a base year, say 1950; , : 

b. to compare these with comparable figures for a second ) 

year (usually from census to census)—in this instance, 
1960; 

c. to compute the “percentage of increase’’ (or decrease) 
represented by (b), using (a) as the basic 100 per cent. : 


2. The “Proportion of Total’’ Treatment 


Here, the steps are: 

a. to determine the proportion of the state’s total population 
represented by its Negro residents in the base year—in | 
this example, 1950; 

| b. to determine the comparable proportion for the second 
year—here we use 1960; 

c. to compare (a) with (b). 


STATISTICAL “HAZARDS” 


Actually, there are no particular flaws in either of the above 
examples. Commonly, it appears that when the “Percentage of 
Increase” treatment is presented by itself it is susceptible of 
easy social misinterpretation. Majority and minority participants 

in WINS discussion groups have recounted a number of situations 
in which the fears and apprehensions of both majority and minor- 
ity populations of different localities and neighborhoods have 
been stirred up by “‘scare headlines’’ and other dramatic an- 
nouncements growing out of this single type of treatment. It has 
been recognized, of course, that these feelings were the products 
of a complex of previous training and experience in terms of in- 
ter-group living; it has been the consensus Within these discus- 
| sions that the treatment under consideration (1), unless it is 
handled with skill and related to positive social goals, may have ) 
a negative effect on the social climate and upon progress toward s 
democracy in housing. ) it 
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Generally, within the WINS discussions the second approach, 
the ‘“‘Proportion of Total’’ treatment, has been seen as réCogniz- 
ing that the Negro population of any state is a part of thé whole; 
that real comprehension of the relationship of that part requne 
consideration and understanding of the total picture. 


CHARTS XXI and XXII present the data for the fifty states ae 


and serve to illustrate the above points. The first groups the ua ¥ 
states according to “‘percentage of increase”’ of their respective 
Negro populations; the second shows the results of those tS 
creases in terms of the proportions represented by the “‘changes”” 
reflected in the 1960 figures. The contrast, in not only the con- 


text of presentation but interpretation potentials, stands forth — - 


probably without need -" further comment. 


DISPERSION PATTERNS 


Participants in the WINS Pilot activities have been inter-. | 
ested in still a further look at the available data regarding resi- 
dence. The state—generally—is a large geographical unit. Usual- 
ly it comprises diverse local situations. If the minority popula- 
tions were free to move about, to locate their homes on the basis 


of volitional choice, it might be safe to assume that there would _ 
be both clustering and dispersion; that analysis of the latter | |” 


would reveal that some of these minority families were stattered 
across the state’s entire area. In the absence of such freedom in 
many places, the next-occurring question has been, “Where with- 
in the state(s) are the Negro residents to be found?” 


In 1900 three-fourths of the Negroes of the United States 
were in the rural south (italics supplied) .... By 1950, so 
many had moved to cities, in the South and elsewhere, that 
roughhy a third were in northern and western cities, a third 
in southern cities, and not much more than a third remained 
in the rural areas of the South.” 


Complete data from the last census pertaining to this sub-_ 
ject have not been made public at this time; therefore, a precise — 
statement such as the above cannot be made for 1960. From the 
information which has been disseminated, however, it. can be as- 
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IN THE 
NATIONAL SCENE 


. . The question has been raised more than once during this pi- 
lot project, ‘‘In what ways, how far, do the answers given and 
experiences recounted by the WINS Respondents depict the inter- 
ests—the life events of other, especially minority group, Ameri- 
cans across the country?’’ The reply made as these queries have 
- afisen has been expressed in other sections of this report: the 
data collection methods which were used in this WINS PILOT 
PROJECT have not been of such nature as to permit any descrip- 
tion of the respondents as statistically representative of any 
larger population. 

_ In other words, no systematic sampling procedure was at- 
tempted in the four channels of the pilot effort. It has proved 
stimulating and enlightening in some of the discussions of this 
question, however, to enter into a brief overview of the larger 
population; to look at some of the national data which are avail- 
able at this time. By and large, these have concentrated on one 


part of that population. 


THE NEGRO POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Partly because the WINS PILOT PROJECT has been spon- 
sored by the EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN which is particularly concerned 
with the opportunities for constructive citizen participation avail- 
able to the NCNW local units, affiliates, and cooperating groups 
of Negro women, with respect to equal opportunity in housing; 
partly because information about the households described in 
this report ‘camie™ chiefly from persons who identified themselves 
as mento (1,000 out of 1 200); “and partly because of the small 
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out of 1 aw visas respective ethnic backgrounds were not elic- 
ited through the questionnaire, / the summary which follows is 
focussed on the Negro population of the United States. 


*“One-Tenth of a Nation’’ 
Actually, the designation of the Negro population of this 
country as “‘the one-tenth” is a reference-pattern of the twenti- | 
eth century only. Prior to 1900, the proportion of the country’ 
population counted as ‘‘Negro’” was higher than ten per cént — 
(CHART XIX). The count has hovered around this ten per cent | 


the past 60 years—in 1960, according to the U.S. Census, Ne- eu 7 : 
groes constituted 10.5 per cent of all persons enumerated as res- Hie 
idents of the United States.” SR aa 
Residence | | bf ie ue , 
Numbers, percentage points, proportions do. not—by thedes. of eh 7a 3 
selves—tell a round story. The query frequently follows, ““Where — aera Pe: 
do these brown Americans live; have they been, are they now, § ii 
cumpergpsisres in any one or two sections of the onteye 6 ii Bee Sie i 


popalation of the United States tones the years has bee a. eee 
cated in southern parts of the country. At the tum of the centtly =~ 9 | 
—in 1900—‘'85 of each 100 American Negroes'l: ved in the « wth 
ern states... .’’? By 1940, the proportion had been decreai ed AM ..t 
by 13: 72 of every 100 lived in these same (southern) states.* ak, un : 
is generally known, also, that Negroes in significant numbers — 
have been moving from the south to other parts of the cou 
CHART XX presents, comparatively the distribution of the Ambit: 
can Negro population throughout various geographic regions of 
the country in 1940 and in 1960. The continuing decline in the 
proportion of those residing in the south is apparent. : 


These data offer a tempting array of interpretation possibili- 
ties. It is possible, for example, to push further—to a state-by- — 
state analysis. Members of some of the WINS discussion groups \ sh ¥ 
have st intrigued and stimulated by the a of two * ‘ 4 
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Chart XXI 
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DT cocincd that, again speaking in “thirds, *? in 1960 one of every 
three Negroes in the United States—one-third of the nation’s more 
than twenty million persons classified as Negro—was living in 
e of the country” s 25 largest cities. The figures supporting 
is finding are given in CHART XXIII. It would appear, then, that 
“athe high proportion of minority households reported to be located 
_ in the central city (New York) is consonant with the situation 


4: A throughout the nation. 
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"| Ra? Family Composition 


Specific data on this subject, according to race and color 
are elusive. The statements which follow for the most part per- 
tain to the total respondent group (1,200) and not to just its iden- 
tified minority households. With regard to the preponderance of 
small childless families represented in the WINS PILOT PRO- 

JECT data, it may be stated that this, too, is consonant with 
statements which have been made about the country’s population 
as a whole. These include: 

The percentage of families [im 1950] with no children under 


18 was highest in cities of 100,000 and over... children 
were... less prevalent in the Northeast than in other re- 
gions .© 


A further statement from the same source, however, presents 
a picture different from that created by the WINS data: 

The patterns were similar for whites and non-whites, though 

in all types of areas and in all types of families, children 

were more numerous among the non-whites.” 


Such was mot the case within the WINS Respondent group. 


The 1960 census summary reports some change im the. pic- 
ture for the total population of the United States: 

Children under 18 related to the head of the household com- 

prize a substantially larger proportion of persons in house- 

holds than in 1950—34.2 per cent compared to only 29.1 per 

cent based on the previous census.* 
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1g in 3.29. This figure of coulee. spells “‘small family.” 
rting WINS Respondents there were many one-avenss 
, that This, too, is subject to. comparison with fin: 
sated at large, of which the censu orts 
ation | There was an unusually la . cresase80. 1 per cent 

number of household heads ‘who were primary indi 

(that is, who were living alone or with nonrelatives om! 

This change reflects both a tendency for an increasing sum- 

ber of persons to maintain homes away: from their close 1 1. 
color atives and a change in the definition of a household ia 
per- 1960 census.? ae oe i 
iden- The latter statement probably is particularly applicable of 
és - : multiple-unit (apartment) dwellers in New York City. aoe: 
R : : 
with Education 
— The WINS Questionnaire did not solicit informatic 

the educational backgrounds of its respondents. The d Jat 
= vealed through other questions, however, gave indication that 
ae eae group as a whole comprised persons who had completed not ¢ 
secondary school, but college and—in many ipgtigees—gradui 
hn training as well. Here the comparisons § eturn’to the focus u 
those respondents identified as Negro (1, 000): 

— In education, as in other fields, statistics show 


still below the level reached by whites, but rapidi gai 
(italics supplied). In 1940, a greater proportion of 

, non-white children, ages 7 to 13, were in school. 
1959, virtually all of both groups were in school... . 
future generations of high school and college age : 
show the discrepancies thet have characterized whit 
non-whites in the past. 


bead CHAR'F. XXIV presents the data pertaining to sd 
rollments, by color, for the years 1940 and 1959. These « 


ea the nature of the progress, referred to above, in educe ti 
1 per tainment of Negroes in the United States during the cove 
of years. 
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it- Neg giee have raised their occupational « 
ster in the past 20 years. 


* * @ 

eq These shifts have resulted in giving non-whites many more 
lpg of the semi-skilled factory operatives and of the clerical 
ai? jobs, and more of the professional and technical, the mana- 
Leg gerial, the crafts and the foreman, and the sales jobs./! 

whe +). CHART XXV affords comparison of the data on this subject 
ae fe remployed Negroes throughout the United States in 1959, with 
o ‘Feported by the WINS Questionnaire Respondents identified 


 Mavedce Reports on the 1960 census, relative to Housing 
Characteristics, carry information pertaining to over 58 million 
housing units in the fifty states and the District of Columbia. 
ee Iver 53 million of these were classified as “‘occupied”’ at the 
2 hes fe az, dime of enumeration. About nine and one-half percent of this 
| (i fy -namber were reported to be occupied by non-whites. CHART XXVI 
fe * sets forth these as well as the data provided by WINS minority 
e fh , Tespondents relating to tenure. This chart shows a higher propor- 
Ai ‘tion. of ownership tenure by WINS respondents. The significance 
7 of the apparently small difference is heightened by the residency 
of these respondents in a region characterized by a relatively 
high proportion of rental tenure. 


é igs Integration 
Vy, ie | The convergence of the import of the fo egoing is te the 
i Ahede central concern of the WINS PILOT PROJECT; ‘mi 
Je cial setting in which they are placed, the social 


& ee day and time, with special attention to equality of pre . 
} to the progress toward the achievement of true democracy as 
ih , these are apparent on the national scene at this time. 

ei : The American Dilemma. ... is the oy er anne conflict be- 
Bae) tween, on the one hand,. 
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pulses, and habits dominate his — 2 4 
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The above was written in 1944, 16 ye \ 


of the WINS PILOT PROJECT. In the re a 
of time is but a wink; in the lifetime of @ 


“‘ever-raging conflict” 1944—1 
cesses—for and against, towar 


**the American Creed.’”’ 


ganized efforts to “‘e 
welfare and secure the 


the United States. | 
innumerable times by’ many « | 
ty. One of the best-known and | 


lished three years later, in 1947, a summ: 
follows: /? ee 


3. Organization of intergrou 
4 


work situations | : 
_4. Organization of int 
| tings. Ma 
5. Organization for ai < 
ation, conciliation, mediation, persuasion) = =—— =, 
8. cs ples considered likely” eu 
” clubs, recreation areas, etc.) ~ ae ee 
. Fog tading oy 3 


The author of the above states, as do. most others who 


et a 


ony, 
eee oe eee 


made similar efforts, that the classifications are not mut 4 
"e __clusive, nor are many of the organi ized efforts limited to 
a . one of the cited approaches. . i 


Selection of this photograph to represent the 
“‘Negro Population.of the United States’’ was 
based upon the significance of the occasion 
it portrays: Presentation of citations for aca- 
demic achievement to 160 students of nine 
Harlem junior high schools, by the Urban 
League, June 17, 1960, in the United Mutual 


Life Insurance Company Auditorium. 
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HOUSING QUALITY OF NONWHITE OCCUPIED UNITS 


1950 1960 
) 2 andard standard Standard aay 
United States 28% 72% 56% Lhe 
Northeast 59 41 77 23 
North Central hi 56 73 27 
| South 13 87 38 62 
* West 59 al 79 21 


SERIOUSLY OVERCROWDED HOUSING UNITS 


(Number of units in thousands) 


White Nonwhite 
| 1950 1960 1950 1960 
Total 1,450 1,071 518 633 
Owner 4,80 439 106 — 156 
Renter 970 632 Lhe 477 
q Overcrowded as a 
p percent of all 
| a occupied 4.3% 2.44) 18.3% 13.1% 


STANDARD UNITS AS A PERCENT OF ALL OCCUPIED UNITS /a 


White Nonwhite 


| T 

: om" T9850 | 1960 | 1950 | 1960 

| Total 68% 87% 28% 56% 
Owners 71 90 33 63 
Renters 61; — «Bl 25 52 


a/ Standard units are units that are not 
dilapidated and have private toilet and 
bath and hot running water. 


Median rents | Median: values 
1950 | 1960 |* trebooag 1950 | 1960 . sel 
waite | guh | $75 | +708|$7,700|$12,234  +59% 
Nonwhite 27 58 +115 | 3,000 6,709 +123 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, United States Census of Population, 1960 


Table Ie 


Selected Population And Housing Characteristics By C 


(Number of persons, households and h 


1950 . J 
Subject White | Nonwhite | 
Number {| Percent} Number Percent 
Type of structure 
All occupied units af 2,826) (100)/d 
; a. (31,, 464? ‘803 Not Not 
avail- avail-~ 
3 and Lr unit (3,219 (83 able able | 
S or more unit (4,827) (11) 
Trailer (315) (1) 
Structure built 1950 to — 
1960 xx 2x xx xh 
Value of owner occupied F 
units (median in 
dollars) /f 7,700 xx | 3,000 xx 
Gross rent of renter 
occupied units (median 
in dollars ) dg Li), xx | 27 xx 


1.01 and more persons 
per room 
All occupied units 
Owner occupied 
Renter occupied 


The following percents 
in each cat 


| a/(16) 


(12) | 
(21) 


er ona 


Not 
availe 
able 


ae 


1950 data for persons, households 3 and housing condition ad ji 


for 8 States. 


b/ Units that are not dilapidated and have 


c/ Tnits that are dilapidated or lack one or more of the enumer: 
e/ Total dncluding vacant minus notwhite. 


Source: 


f/ l-unit nonfar1 


Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, censuses 
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Office of Pre 
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ics By Color For The United States: 1950 And 1960 ical 


ds _ and housing units in thousands ) 


- a abil ‘ 1960 _.| Percent change 
ite _ White = - Nonwhite 1950 to 1960 ee 
Percent Number Percent Number | Percent White Nonwhite 
: o nade = oad 
17,880 100 5, ly) 100 
Not 36,277 76 3,436 66 Not Not 
avail-| 3,657 § L69 9 avail- | avail- 
able 2,38) 5 415 8 | able able 
4, 805 10 813 16 
| 756 1 i 2 
xx b/15,203 xx 8),3 = xx xX 
xx 12,230 xx 6,700 xx 59 123 
xx 75 xx 58 xx 70 115 


percer.ts are based on the total number of units 
each category and do not add to 100 


—sA Se 


x 657 10 |} 1,457 28 Not Not 
xx 2435 8 415 21 avail-[ avail- 
xx 2,222 13 1,042 33 able able 


ss ae 


tion adjusted for Alaska and Hawaii; all other 1950 data are 
and have private toilet and bath and hot running water. 

= enumerated facilities. d/ Total of white and nonwhite units. 
t nonfarm properties. g/ Nonfarm units. | 


censuses of population and housing 1950 and 1960 


Prepared by 
Statistical Reports Staff 
ce of Program Policy, HHFA - QA, November 1962 


Tab) 


Selected Population And Housing Characteristics 


(Number of persons, household: 


{ 1950 
Subject White No 
is "8 Number; Percent | Numbe 
_ Population characteristics /a: | 

Persons 35,622 xx 2,07 

Households 10,723 xx 50 

Income of persons (median in 
dollars ) | 

Male. a2, 713} xx 2,05 
| Female df(1, 384] xx 1,16 
Housing characteristics /a: 

All occupied units 10,723 100 50 
Owner occupied |. §,332 50 10 
Renter occupied 5,392 S50 39 

Condition and facilities 
All occupied units 10,723 100 50 

Standard 8,642 81 30 
Substandard /c ft 2,081 19 20 
Owner occupied 9» 331 100 10 
 §tandard 4481 84 g 
Substandard 850 16 2 
Renter occupied 9» 392 100 39 
Standard 4,161 TT el 
Substandard ~1,231 23 17 


Table 16 
eristics By Color For The Northeast Region: 1950 And 1960 
ouseholds and housing units in thousands) poe 
1950 1960 = | Percent change 
: Nonwhite White Nonwhite | 1950 to 1960 
nt Number | Percent Number |Percent| Number | Percent} White | Nonwhite 
2,079| x 141,598| xx | 3,15h1 xx -| 17 52 
505 xx 12,647 xx 875 xx 18 T3 
2,054} xx 4,5981 xx 3,274) xx Not 59 
1,165 xx 1,711.1. = 1,706 xx available 46 
505 100 | 12,647 100 875 100 | 18 73 
) 109 22 7,352 58 236 27 38 117 
396 78 52295 42 639 73 2 | G@& 
) 505} 100 |12,647] 100 8751 100 18 | 73 
300 99 4 11,593 92 678 TT 34 126 
205 x hi 1,053 8 197 23 -49 -), 
) 109 100 7,352 100 236 100 38 117 
| 81 Th 978 95 213 90 56 163 
28 26 374 5 23 10 -56 -18 
Pt ee 100 5,295 100 6391 100 -2 61 
219 55 | 4,615 87 h65 73 11 lie 
} 177 45 679 13 17h} 27 “45 -2 


+ wt” or 


Tab 


Selected Characteristics Of Nonfarm Housing Units B 


= AOL 


Subject 195 
White 
Number of occupied units 

Total i 9 633 

Owner occupied 18,473 | 
Median number of persons Sel 
Median value (in dollars) /b 7,700 
Renter occupied 15,160 
Median mumber of persons 2.8 
Median gross rent (in dollars) dy 
Percent of all occupied units 100 
Owner occupied 55 
Renter occupied 5 
Sound with all plumbing facilities 75 
With 1.01 or more persons per room 13 


a/ From a special tabulation based on preliminary dz 


b/ l-unit nonfarm properties. 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Censt 


. 
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Table 20 


Units By Color Of Occupants, United States: 1950 And 1960: 


¢ Percent change 
, Wee 1960 1950 to 1960 
| White Nonwhite} White Nonwaite | White Nonwhite 
| 
33,633 2,993 | 4h,613 4, 8L5 33 62 
18,473 1,055 | 28,302 1,862 53 76 
i 3e2 209. 363 xx xx 
7,700 3,000 | 12,23 6,700 | 59 123 
15,160 1,938 | 16,321 2,983 8 5h 
2.8 3.0 2.5 3.0 xx xx 
dy 27 75 58 70 115 
100 100 100 100 xx xx 
55 35 63 38 xx xx 
LS 65 37 62 xx xx 
75 a 82 4,6 xx xx 
3 Le 10 27 xx xx 


the Census, censuses of population and housing 1950 and 1960 


Prepared by 
Statistical Reports Staff 
Office of Program Policy 
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November 1962 


Ta 


Selected Characteristics Of Housirz 
United States, 


____(Number of housi: 


Age 


United States 
Total. Urban Rural 


com 


— 


All occupied units 


53,024 38,320 14,704 


Median number of rooms 4.9 4.9 » Oe 8 
Median number of persons 3.0 2.9 3.2 
Percent of all occupiede- 
In one-housing unit 
structures 76 69 oT 
Sound, with all plumbing 
facilities 76 83 60 
With 1.01 or more person 
per room 12 10 15 
Moved in during 1958-1960 32 33 28 
Owner occupied 62 58 Tl 
Renter occupied 38 ho 29 
Owner 
Median value (dollars) 11,900 12, 900 8, 300 
Renter 
Median gross rent (dollars) yal T3 55 


cisnieieenseahe 


Source: Department of Commerce, Burem of the Census, Unit 
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Table 22 


of Housing Units By Color Of Occupants, For The 


States, Urban And Rural: 1960 


of housing units in thousands) 


White 


Rural Total Urban _Rural Total _ Urban Rural 
14,704 47,880 34,342 13,538 5,1bh 3,978 1,166 
5.1 5.0 beg 5.2 4.2 4.2 4.2 
4.2 2.9 2.8 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.9 
OT Ee j 70 96 67 58 oT 
60 80 86 6h an 5h 7B 
15 10 8 13 28 25 ky 
28 32 33 29 34 36 2T 
val 64 61 73 38 36 6 

29 36 39 2T 62 64 Sh 


8, 300 12,230 13,088 8,695 6, 


us, United States Census of Housing, 1960 
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Tabl 
Quality Of Occupied Housing Units By C 
(Number of housing 


Year, condition: “— 

and plumbing Total 

: Units I 
All occupied units 42,969 

‘Standard 27, 714/> 

Sound with plumbing x 
Deteriorating with plumbing xx 
Substandard 15,255 
Owner occupied units 23,614 
Standard 16, 309 
Sound with plumbing xx 
Deteriorating with plumbing xx 
Substandard 75305 
Renter occupied units 19,355 
Standard 11,05 
Sound with plumbing xx 
Deteriorating with plumbing xx 
Substandard 75950 


Table 23 
its By Color For The United States: 1950 And 1960 


f housing units in thousands) 


1950 

_ Total White ct Nonwhite 

ts Percent Units Percent Units Percent 
69 100 39,101 100 3,868 100 
Uy /b 6l, 26, 646 68 1,068 28 
xX XX XX xt xX xx 
XX XX XX xX xx XxX 
55 36 12,455 32 2,800 72 
Lh 100 22,264 100 1,350 100 
09 69 15,870 71 439 33 
xX XX > © ¢ xX xx XxX 
» © ¢ xX xX xx > © ¢ xx 
05 31 6,394 29 911 67 
55 100 16,837 100 2,518 100 
05 59 10,776 él, 629 25 
xX XX xX xx xx XX 
XX XX XX XX xx xx 
50 Fal 6,061 36 1,889 75 
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Table 2 


Tenure, Condition And Plumbing Facilities, And St 
Of Occupants, For The United St. 


Subject 


__(Number_of housing | 
United States 


mead 


ea Se eee 2c 


All occupied units 
Tenure 
Owner occupied 
Renter occupied 


Condition and plumbing 
Owner occupied 
Sound 
With all plumbing facilities ) 
Lacking some or all facilities 
Deteriorating 
With all plumbing facilities | 
Lacking some or all facilities | 
Jjlapidated | 
Renter occupied 
Sound 
With all plumbing facilities 
Lacking scme or all facilities 
Deteriorating 
with all plumbing facilities 
Lacking sone or all facilities 
Dilapidated 


Water supply 
Hot 2nd cold piped water inside 
structure 
Only cold piped water inside 
structure 
Piped water outside structure 
No piped water 


we eee ee wee 


535 02h 


32,797 
20,227 


323197 


28,870 | 


1,693 
3,100 
1,890 
1,210 

826 


20,227 
14,942 
13,255 
1,587 
3, Sls 
2,228 
1,616 
1,4h2 


NeAe 


Total 


i 


| Urban _ 


| Ruy 


| 


| 


ae. . a ES 


_ . 
5 m ‘ . ie o0 . - ™ — 
. > . se ote tt ars eee . 3 . ; 
. ei > -. s 
. . . a 
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Table 2h 


sy And Structural Characteristics Of Housing Units By Color 
nited Stetes. Urban And Rural: 1960 


housing units in thousands) 


states Soares White — Nonwhite 
on y Rural Total Urban Rural 4 T ‘otal Urban Rural 
20 14,704} 47,880 3h, 342 | 13,538 | 5,1bk | 3,978) 1,166 
35 | 10,4624 30,823 | 20,895; 9,929 | 1,97h {| 1,hh0 533 
86 | 4,2h2% 17,056 13,bh8 | 3,616 | 3,171 | 2.5 632 
35.1] 10,462] 30,823. | 20,895 |. 9,929 | 19g | oe $33 
32 | 8,338} 27,600 119,196] 8,104 | 1,270 | 1,036 23) 
68 ; 7,009! 26,139 | 19,220] 6,918 | 1,038 9148 91 
63 1,329 | 1,61 275 |} 21,185 ee 88 14h 
69 1,631 2,531 1,178 1,453 469 291 178 
89 701! 1,682 | 1.002 680 | 208 187 21 
80 | 931 950 1176 775 260 10k 156 
2), 192 Sol 220 | 371 235 11) 121 
86 b,2h2* 17,056 § 13,448] 3,620 3,371 : 2,538 632 
co! 2,42! 13,372 { 12,078! 2,29) | 1,570 | 1,h22 148 
hd 1,8065' 12,628 ! 10,26) 1,75) 1,227 [1,40 42 
51 636 | 1,345 j 81h, 530 3h2 237 106 
1,8 1,196 | 2.071 &: 1,987 955 933: |: 7z-=- 2h1 
31 397 1,821 | 1,138 383 107 393 ly 
L7 799} 1,50 L791 Se 566 338] 227 
39 603 81) Usk | 360 628 385 2h3 
; 3,353 3,151 202 

j 

2» Neds N.a. nea Nae 76. 619 128 
23, |. oa 108 
| i | i = 
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Table 27 


Occupancy Characteristics, Units In Structure, And Year 


(Number of housing uni’ 


Subject 


United States 


Inside | 


Outside 


ites SHSA's SHSA's 
Year moved into uni 

Owner occupied } 32,797 20,036 12,761 30,8: 

1959 to arch 19606 4,012 2,572 1,440 3,8: 
1950 2,485 1,667 879 253 
1957 2,31, 1,507 867 r Be, 
1954 to 1956 5,898 3,958 1,939 5 95! 
1950 to 1953 5 9337 3,449 1,887 5,C 
19LO to 199 6,87C 3,681 2,989 6,3: 
1939 or earlier 5 ,881 3,062 2,819 5, hi 
Renter occupied 20,227 13,96k 6,263 17, 0 

1959 to iiarch 1960 7,774 5,220 2,554 6,7 
1956 2,633 1,821 §12 2.7. 
1957 1,608 1,265 543 1,48 
15k to 1956 2, 96k 2,105 858 2, kk 
1950 to 1953 1,667 1,305 562 1,5: 
1940 to 19L9 1,952 1,389 563 1,6) 
1939 or earlier 1,229 859 369 1.6 

| 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, United States 


able 27 
, And Year Structure Built For Housing Units ig 
using units in thousands) 
White Nonwhite | 
Inside Outside Inside Outside 
cueee SSA's SISA's sotal SSA's SMSA's 
30,823 18,812 12,012 1,974 1,22) 7L9 
3,81 2,432 1,382 198 140 58 
2,363 1,521 84,3 122 86 36 
2,192 1,418 773 122 89 34 
5 5563 3,718 1,845 335 20 94 
5,Ccu 3,22h 1,779 333 225 1C8 
6,392 . Zoe 2,73C 4,78 269 209 
5,496 2,887 2,609 385 175 210 
17,056 11,702 $535k 3,171 2,262 909 
6,771 4 482 2,290 1,003 739 264 
2,221 1,515 766 412 306 106 
1,187 1,027 1,60 Bs ae 238 83 
2,462 1,697 704 562 4,08 15k 
1,527 1,675 452 30 230 110 
1,616 1,165 451 336 22h 112 
1,032 743 289 197 116 80 
d States Census of Housing, 1960 
Prepared by 


Statistical Reports Staff 
Office of Program Policy 
HHFA = QA 


November 13, 1962: 
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Value Of Owner Occupied And Gross Rent 
United States, I 


(Number of housir 


1950 /a 
Subject Total White 
| Units ~ | Units! @ 
Owner occupied units /b 15,592 | xxf14,733] xx 
Value : si 
Reporting 14,699 | 100]13, 900] 100 
Less than $5,000 4,057 | 28] 3,503] 25 
$5,000 - $7,499 3,381 | 23] 3,253] 23 
BL so a ~ By td 2sf19 t 19 2,669 19 
000 - le, 
12/500 - 14,999 \20925 20] 2,863] 21 
15,000 = 17,499 ) 
17,500 - 19,999 ) 
20,000 = 24,999 )1,617 | 11] 1,612} 12 
25,000 - 34,999 ) 
35,000 or more ) 
Not reporting 893 | xx 833] x 
Median (in dollars) 7,400 | xx] 7,700} xx 
Renter occupied units 17,098 |} xxf15,160} x 
: Gross rent 
With cash rent, reporting 14,883 | 100 [13,227] 100 
Less than $20 1.358191 913). 7 
$20 - $29 2,203 | 151.1,799} 1h 
30 - 39 3,036 | 20] 2,736} 21 
ho - 4g 3,021 | 20] 2,778] 21 
50 - 59 2,307 | 16] 2,182] 17 
60 - 69 ) 
77 9 ) 
80 - 99 ) 
100 - 119 )2,962 | 20] 2,817} 21 
120 = 149 ) 
150 = 199 
_ 200 or more 
Wo cash rent and notreporting] 2,215 | xx] 1,933] xx 
Median (in dollars) 42] xx li} xx 


a/ From a special tabulation based on preliminary data. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau -of the Census, ci 


Source ¢ 
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-oss Rent Offfenter Occupied Housing Units olor 
tates, dee 1950 And 1960 ' v : 
of housing units in thousands ) | 
0 fa 1960 | cae | 4 change 
ite Nonwhite Total White | Nonwhite |1950 - 1960 
s| % | Units| ¢ | units| ¢ | Units | % | Units | % bmite|Nomhite 
31 3G 859 | <xx | 26,172] xx 12h,556] xx§ 1,616 | xx] 67 88 
x1 1.00 799 | 100 | 26,1721100 | 2h,5661100] 1,616 $100} xx xx 
3} 25 570 | 71 |. 3,182).12 | 2,595) 11 .~,587 |-36] -26 oe 
3] 23 129{ 16] 3,201] 12] 2,883] 12 318 | 20] -11 147 
oy 19 425. 6S pew a 3,310 13 = 15 ' 2k 462 
: 0954 1 399ASt 1 182 | 11 
. oes 90 C 3,538 Lh - 3, bol 1 11h 7 aco uv2 
2,641) 11 | 2,7671 11 7h | 54) 
1,882] 7] 1,843] 8 39 | 2y) 
21 12 81 ..11 12,9001 71) lao oe 36 | 210423 | 2,012 
1,227] 5 1 1,208: 5 19 1}) 
762} 3 Tat 63 13] 1 
37 xx 60] xx Xx} xXx xx] xx xx i xe ee xx 
OF xx | 3,000} xx [11,900] xx [12,230] xx] 6,700 | xx] 59 123 
Ol xx 11,938 | xx 119,294]. xx 116,123) xt 3,171 5 xe 6 6h, 
71100 | 1,656 } 100 }17,908}100 | 15,170]100] 2,738 J100}] 1 Ff 65 
mf 45k | 27 320] 2 168} lf 152] 6] -82 -67 
og} 1h ik | 25 736] Sol} 3] 235] 81-72] - -43 
8 21 295 | 18] 1,221] 7 9141 6) 307 | 12] -67 
8} 21 248 | 15 | 1,755) 10 | 1,398] 9] 36h 4 135 =50 46 
2] 17 118} 71] 2,2h5] 13 | 1,869] 12] 376] 1k] - 219 
2,555| 1h | 2,181] 1h] 37h | 1h 4) 
2,350] 13 | 2,046) 13] 304 | 124) 
3,490] 19 | 3,107) 21} 383 | 1h)) 
7 22 128} 8 | 1,693] 9] 1,536] 10} 157 | 61)267 920 
9731. 5 9021 61 7 7. mae 
406] 2 389} 3 175 a 
166} 1 166} 1 ee ei 
3] xx 282 | xx | 1,386] xx 953) xxi 3 =433 | xx] x xx 
hi xx 27 | x 711i xx 751 xx 58 §| xx} 70 115 
y data. _b/ l-housing unit properties without business. — 


ensus, censuses of housing 1950 and 1960 


II. Racial Occupancy of 


( Fublic Fiousing Projects 
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APPENDIZ B 
II. RACIAL OCCUPANCY OF PUBLIC HOUSING PROJECTS 


The Federally~aided program of public houdthg has been credited with contribut- 
ing to expansion of the opportunity for low-income Negroes to acquire decent 
housing as well as with providing some significant demonstrations of inter- 
racial occupancy. This program has also been charged with having crystallized 
segregated occupancy patterns in many areas and with having, occasionally, 
replaced areas of interracial occupancy with segregated projects. The fact is 
that public housing has had a role in all of these processes. 


For the purposes of this assessment, it is of particular interest to note the 
trends of racial occupancy patterns in this program. Statistics reflective 
of this have been maintained over a period of years with such variations in 
methods as to preclude clear comparisons. The generalization may be made that 
the vast majority of public housing developments were racially segregated by 
policy and practice until after World War II. Subsequently, an increasing 
number of projects have been developed or managed under open occupancy policies 
or laws, The increase of the proportion of occupancy by Negroes, however, has 
limited the extent to which “open occupancy” has resulted in racially inte- 
grated developments. 


Before 1952, analyses of racial occupancy data were made only by the Racial 
Relations Branch of the Public Housing Administration. These analyses were 
handled by the Statistics Branch subsequently. 


One series of these reports was made only for “states and localities with 
initially or completely occupied low-rent projects and with either open occu- 
pancy laws, policies, or directives, one or more integrated projects or both." 
Between 1952 and 1958, inclusively, this series reported a steady rise in the 
number of "completely integrated" developments, moving from 76 projects | 
(involving 12,341 units) in 1952 to 385 (involving 63,151 units) in 1958. 


A series between 1961 and 1963, inclusively, was based upon the total program, 
exclusive of the Puerto Rican Region, These reports, however, do not carry 
information for some of the localities which, for various reasons, object to 
reporting on this basis. (New York City is among these, claiming e tion 
6n grounds that its program is operated on a non-discriminatory basis. | 


The latest of this series of reports, covering data as of June 30, 1963, was 
in process when the request was made for current information for use in this 
assessment. Only the percentage breaks, based upon 3,084 projects, were 
available at the time of this request. Accordingly, it was stated that 49 
per cent of the total 494,462 dwellings were occupied by Negroes. In 1962, 
the report covering a comparable period indicated that 46.7 per cent of the 
dwellings were so occupied. 


The 1963 analysis reports 22 per cent of all projects reporting racial oc- 
cupancy as “open.” Those having all Non-white occupancy comprise 28 per cent 


_ Appendix B ~ II. (contd.) 


of the total and those having all white occupancy comprise 36 per cent. An 
additional 10 per cent of the projects, which are segregated by site loca- 
tions (one statutory project built in two or more sections on different sites), 
are reported. The remaining 2 per cent consist of projects occupied by “white 
and other--not Negro" and “white and Negro with limitations." 


Altogether 75 per cent of the projects are segregated or restricted by race 
and there are no Negroes in 37 per cent of them. These data, in their presen? 
form, cannot be compared in these details with those reported in 1962. 


(A superceding analysis of this program will be submitted as soon as the 
report as of June 1963 is available.) 
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INS INTEGRATING NEIGHBORHOOD SEI 


° } . . \ , | , 4 : 
legislation. Its setting covers the New rk Vietropolitan 


| ’ ] ) ( 
suburban and urban—in the Spring and Summer | 1960. 


In concert 


Representatives of 
many cooperating groups 
came together for 
PLANNING, 
TRAINING, and 
STUDY for 

a program of 
SERVICES 
UNITED through 


They went back to their 

own groups where they 
SHARED EXPERIENCES and 
provided leadership 
in carrying out 

a program of 
SELF-STUDY, 
EDUCATION and 
ACTION under 


This resulted in a 
demonstration of the way 
in which shared thinking, 
planning, and action 

might make it possible 

for women throughout the 
nation to join in 

achieving the goal: 
DEMOCRACY IN HOUSING 
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‘SCOREBOARD 


ws Affecting Discrimination in Housing 
‘As of September 15, 1961 


STATE COVERAGE 
Official 
Nh Enforce- 
oe. Si. Public Urban FHA Private Real Est. Mortgage Adver- ment #* 
ie. Housing Renewal & VA Housing Agents Lenders _tising Agency ‘ 4 
I California a. = x X me 
2.. Colorado X xX xX xX 4 4 4 X. Seay 
3. Connecticut » 4 X Xx > 4 xX X ee 
+4, Indiana 4 x se 
5. Massachusetts X XxX > 4 » 4 x xX > 4 
6. Michigan X x! 
7. Minnesota- >. 4 » 4 4 xX »4 x X X 
8. Montana xX 
9. New Hampshire X » 4 | 
10 New Jersey x X xX i, 4 x X X X 
11. New York xX 4 xX xX X xX xX x 
12. Oregon xX X x x X xX x 
13. Pennsylvania X X N X x x x X 
14. Rhode Island x xX 
15. Washington X X x X x x 
16. Wisconsin xX 4 


‘By ruling of the Michigan Corporation and Securitics Commission. 
*Minnesota’s FH law becomes effective Dec. 31. 1962. 


Note: Illinois prohibits restrictive covenants on urban redevelopment land. 
Kansas and Alabama prohibit racial zoning 


City Measures 


Forty-nine cities have laws or resolutions affecting discrimination in hous- 
ing or have taken action covering specific projects. In addition to New York 
City and Pittshureh* which bar discrimination in private housing (see Digest 
below). they apply as follows: 


_ Public Housing—Thirty-two cities have provisions applying to this area: Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Fresno, Richmond and San Francisco, Calif.: Harttord, Conn.; Wilmington, Del.: Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Chicago, Ill.; South Bend, Ind.: Baltimore. Md.: Boston. Mass.; Detroit, Hazcl 
Park, Mount Clemens, Pontiac, Saginaw and Superior Township. Mich.: Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. Minn.; Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo.: Omaha. Neb.: Newark, N. J.; Cleveland 
and Toledo, Ohio: Chester, Delaware County, Erie and Philadelphia, Penna..: Providence, 
R. I.: Pasco, Wash.: and Superior, Wisc. 


Publicly-assisted and/or urban redevelopment housine—Twenty-tive cities have provi- 
sions applying to this area: Los Angeles, Oakland, Sacramento and San Francisco. Calif.: 
Denver, Colo.: Hartford, Conn.; Chicago, Ill.; LaPorte, stegreagy City and Mishawaka, Ind.: 
Des Moines, lowa; Inkster, Mount Clemens and Superior ‘ownship, ch.; Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. Minn.; Fargo, N.D.; Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dayton,.} "© 
Ohio: Providence, R. L.: Madison and Milwaukee, Wisc. 


* Legislation covering private housing was enacted the’ city of 
Toledo, Ohio, subsequent to publication of this “SCOREBOARD. es 


10, New Hampshire 
lls New Jersey 
12. Toledo, Ohio 


HOUSING-CIVIL RIGHTS LEGIS 
The “SCOREBOARD” ofa x. a 


an is reprinted from the July Aquat 1961, issue o aie KEP 


IN HOUSING, by courtesy of the NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


AGAINST DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING. | 

A symbol (2h ), editorially supplied here, is to direct at- 
tention to the column reflecting ‘‘Private Housing’’ coverage 
which ° distinguishes nine states with legislation generally re- 
ferred to as ‘‘Fair Housing Practices Laws.’’ These laws are 
highly significant in advancing the civil rights front in this field 
by progressing from “‘open occupancy housing’’ toward an ‘‘open 
housing market.” 


THE ““TWELVE’’ LAWS COVERING PRIVATE HOUSING 


This is a “‘digest’’ of the DIGEST which appeared in the 
July-August 1961 issue of TRENDS IN HOUSING, complementa- 
ry to “SCOREBOARD.” (The original version contains brief de- 
scriptions of the legislative provisions and reference to enforce- 
ment agencies. ) 


Locality Signed Into Law = Effective Date 
1. New York City, Mat Dec. 30, 1957 Apr.. 1, 1958 
(Amended 1961) 
2. Pittsburgh, Pa. Dec. 8, 1958 June 1, 1959 
3. Colorado Apr. 10, 1959 May 1, 1959 


July 21, 1959 

(Amended 1960 

and 1961) 

Oct. 1, 1959 
“=> (Amended 1961) 


4. Massachusetts 


Apr. 22, 1959 


5. Connecticut 


May 12, 1959 


6. Oregon May 17, 1959 Aug. 5, 1959 
7. Pennsvlvania Feb. 28, 1961 Sept. 1, 1961 
8. New York State \\ Apr. 11, 1961 Sept. 1, 1961 
9. Minnesota Apr. 17, 1961 Dec. 31, 1962 


June 30, 1961 
Sept. 13, 1961 
Sept. 25,:1961 


~- 
* 


Aug. 29, 1961 
Sept. 13, 1961 
Oct. 25, 196] 
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* “ Throughogt.the past 30 years of the housing movement as an importal Boor oe 
-. ~ “‘welfare revol@tion,’’ it has been extremely difficult to define the fund Lo a 
Peg ae Fe opportunity” pect and to focus upon this as a ‘‘civil rights” issue. Th a 
4s GR Be stemming in past drom the complex nature of the whole housing problem, has b oe ae 
Sas: cated further ih “the tenacious pattern of identifying minorities with poverty ¢ ae % 
| | Paradoxically; this image of all minorities was strengthened by those arid : ee VF 
| secure for digadvantaged groups their “‘fair share’’ of benefits from housin pro ore Say 
such as slum ‘clearance, found it necessary to dramatize the negative ingredien! ee 
| problem to achieve their purposes. (Today, there are many persons who do nde eae 
; Ss BS We 
Biteges have forgotten, that this was a hard-won struggle even in Federally-aided rate me 
, ee 


| ‘ programs. ) ) Se F: 
es ‘Fe: | Perhaps they did their job too well: for many of these same persons—and thin more ey Ss 4 i 
tes ai ) often than not means professionals in the fields of housing and civil rights—find oat, = | 


"te 
eu 


awe selves currently confronted with the problem of modifying the distortion they help pe ae 
oe - create. Now, the emerging era of “‘Fair Housing Practices” faces them with the belek Bo 
ened importance of defining the fundamental issue—that equal access to housing is 
" ms civil right—and of distinguishing that right from the confounding problems of slums and 
poverty whatever may be their “‘racial ratios’’ at any given time. | ee § % Sie: 
The basic question is not the quality or the cost, or even the condition of the’ oe 
homes as such, but the right of each individual to compete for them in an open hows “3 
market, on an equal basis with everyone else, and without restriction solely becau 


¥ 


his ethnic characteristics. This “‘tight’? maintains whether the housing is standard or a oa BO 
és substandard; whether the cost is high or low; whether there is much or little of it avail <2 ce 
. able for sale or for rent. In this context, the individual actitig in accordance with his. =. 2 
just claim is vested with a dignity transcending the “‘etiquette”’ of tolerance. | ; a 
‘’? The present trend. toward legal establishment of the justness and propriety of ee ie 
a equal opportunity for € everyone to compete in an “open” housing market represents slow 3 ar 
and laborious conquest over the consequences of prejudice, fear, misconceptions, and to 
fau “isl andes The progress achieved. thus far is ‘‘spotty.”? The ‘SSCOREBOARD” . . a 
(page ee mee ance of truly inte grajad ine | situations; rather, it +. _— 
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HOUSING PRAETIC ES 


Corienne R. Morrow 


| a 
Throughout the past 30 years of the housing movement as an important part of the 
“‘welfare revolution,” it has been extremely difficult to define the fundamental equal 
opportunity” aspect and to focus upon this as a “civil rights” issue. The difficulty, 
stemming in part from the complex nature of the whole housing problem, has been compli- 


cated further by the tenacious pattern of identifying minorities with poverty and slums. 


Paradoxically, this image of all minorities was strengthened by those who, seeking to 
secure for disadvantaged groups their “‘fair share’’ of benefits from housing programs 
such as slum clearance, found it necessary to dramatize the pegdtive ingredients of the 


problem to achieve their purposes. (Today, there are many persons who do not know, or 


have forgotten, that this was a hard-won struggle even in ee, paler: bos nepaine 
programs. ) 

Perhaps they did their job too well: for many of these same persons—and. thie more 
often than not means professionals in the fields of housing ang eivil rights—! | 


selves currently confronted with the problem of modifying thé distortion they helped t to 


create. Now, the emerging era of ‘‘Fair Housing Practices’ faces them with the height- 
ened importance of defining the fundamental issue—that equal access to housing is a 
civil right—and of distinguishing that right from the confounding problems of slums and 
poverty whatever may be their “‘racial ratios’’ at any given time. 


The basic question is not the quality or the cost, or even the condition of the 


homes as such, but the right of each individual to compete for them in an open housing 


market, on an equal basis with everyone else, and without restriction solely because of ~ 


his ethnic, characteristics. This ‘‘right’’ maintains whether the housing i@@standard or 
substandard; whether the cost is high or low; whether there is much or little of it avail- 
able forsale or for rent: In this context, the individual acting in accordance with his 
just claifm is vested with a dignity transcending the “‘etiquette”’ of tolerance. 

The present trend toward legal establishment of the justness and propriety of 
equal opportunity for everyone to compete in an “‘open”’ housing market represents slow 
and laborious conquest over the consequences of prejudice, fear} misconceptions, and 


faulty generalizations. The progress achieved thus far is ““spotty.”’ The ““SCOREBOARD”’ 


(page 151) reflects no preponderance of truly integrated living situations; rather, it 


“FAIR FAIR HOUSING PRACTICE 


Am Excerpt From 


Pilot Preview 


@ The Report of a Demonstration Project on the 
Process of Achieving Equal Housing Opportunities 


@ These pages are reprinted from the report of an action-research project, “‘Women’s Integrating 


Neighborhood Services,’’ which was sponsored by the Educational Foundation of the National 


Council of Negro Women, Inc. to demonstrate séw approaches to the process of achieving 
*‘equal housing opportunities.” ’ Dr. @hetta M. Arter, author of WINS PILOT PREVIEW, directed 


the project. . 
e *‘FAIR’ FAIR HOUSING PRACTI 


Corienne R. Morrow, one of the 


Housing Opportunities,” one of the 
here as an interpretation of basic principals underlying the “‘WINS”’ 


*’ excerpted in this reprint, is. a “discussion” by 
Project Consultants, which was included in “Equal 


ve chapters of WINS PILOT PREVIEW. It is offered 


approach—which is con- 


eerned primarily with the responsiveness of ‘‘minorities’” to the housing opportunities “opened” 0 


by enactment of anti-discrimination housing legislation and public policy. 


Special Reprint For: §FHE AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE, Inc., 
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stands forth as eloquent evidence of the vast, dramatic potential imprinted isin the 
pages of legislative mandates in nine of the country’s fifty states and three of its numer- 
ous cities. 

Equally pervasive in the perpetuation of the problem are the products of restriction 
and rejection evidenced by the minorities themselves. Many historically disadvantaged 
families—having endured denial because of their ethnic characteristics—are conditioned 
by long years of artificial restrictions as to where and how they might establish their 
homes. Now they must bring—to their newly-won freedom—ineffective, indeed inadequate, 
patterns of search for a place to live. In this respect, the WINS Questionnaire Respond- 
ents through their replies to ‘‘How would you find a future home’’ (page 88) afford a pro- 
vocative ‘‘preview’ of possible changes in these patterns—through education, informa- 
tion and shared experience. Perhaps another, simpler way of saying this is that members 
of minority groups, like those of the majority, tend to buy the housing that is sold or 
rented to them. 


Still another facet of the problem is the conditioning of the organizations—volun- 


teer and professional—which have manned the struggle to achieve the gains thus far won. 
Now they are confronted with the unavoidable demand for re-tooling to meet the require- 
ments of the emerging new situations. Many of them, it is clear, are equipped only with 
those instruments which were designed for—and partially effective in—dealing with the 


rapidly receding phases of the “‘problem. ——— 
The products of these combined factors, along with other deplorable results of 
prejudice and discrimination, are manifold—too numerous, indeed, for delineation here. 

Among those of particular concern to the WINS PILOT PROJECT are these: | 

@ The reality that there is but little understanding, and less acceptance, of the basic 
concept of the “‘right”’ to equal housing opportunity. 

@ The fallacy that housing occupancy by minority families is indivisibly associated 
with the incidence of “‘slums”’ and “‘blighted’’ or “‘deteriorated’’ properties and neigh- 

- borhoods has been further distorted to ascribe to these families “‘voluntary choice’’ of 
depressed residential areas. 

@ The proposition that minorities in general, and Negroes in particular, are not respon- 
sive to opportunities to “‘move into integrated situations.’” This may eventuate as one 
of the most serious of the misconceptions because of its obscuring effect even upon 
some who are working actively to achieve integrated housing and neighborhoods. 

It is unfortunate that, for many years, preoccupation with the attitudes, the inter- 
ests, the fears and apprehensions of the dominant groups was necessary if they were to 


suaded to support—or just not oppose—‘ ‘open occupancy housing," 
té"secure enactment of anti-discrimination housing laws. This preo cu 
F to ‘over-shadow consideration of the corresponding attitudes and iate: 
prehensions of minority. groups. For American Negroes, the F 
array of unrealistic expectations and frequently insensitive deman 
“in this present situation, there is the hazard that the same minotitl N 
so long the burden of the discriminated housing market are now ae | 
the burden of achieving “‘integration.” 

“‘Fair’’ Fair Housing Practices will not be won by transferring the manipulations 
that have characterized the discriminatory housing market to the quest for one which is 
equally open to all. Structures, techniques, philosophies, convictions—all of these must 
now be critically appraised with regard for moving inte the next stages of the conquest 
of bigotry. M endeavors, such as the WINS Pilot Project, will need to be developed to® 
their highest potential if the vast, crucial resources of the minorities themselves are to 
be brought into the mainstream of constructive efforts to achieve true housing integra-_ ng 
tion. This cannot be accomplished through methods which—however well motivated—still ae t 
carry the vestiges of old prejudices, or which bear the taint of discriminatory terms in i oe 
the guise of the “‘privilege of being integrated. ** Like their majority counterparts, eee ey 
“‘brown”’ Americans can approach the new “‘era,’’ contribute to its positive goals, par- ee 
ticipate in its democratic architecture only as they are accorded the dignity of their own 
choice, concem for their own interests as well as of others, and respect for their own 
ividual predilections. 
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be ‘“‘persuaded’’ to support--or just not oppose—“‘open occupancy housif B we 
efforts to secure enactment of anti-discrimination housing laws. This preqggmpation has 
tended to over-shadow consideration of the corresponding attitudes and ffterests, fears 
and apprehensions of minority groups. For American Negroes, the product has become an 
array of unrealistic expectations and frequently insensitive demands upon them. Indeed, 
in this present situation, there is the hazaré:that the same minorities who have bome for 
so long the burden of the discriminated housifg*market are now being required to assume 
the burden of achieving “‘integration.”’ | 

‘Fair’ Fair Housing Practices will not be won by transferring the manipulations 
that have characterized the discriminatory housing market to the quest for one which is 
equally open to all. Structures, techniques, philosophies, convictions—all of these must 
now be critically appraised with regard for moving inte the next stages of the conquest 
of bigotry#’Many endeavors, such as the WINS Pilot Project, will need to be developed to 
their highest potential if the vast, crucial resources of the minorities themselves are to 
be brought into the mainstream of constructive efforts to achieve true housing integra- 
tion. This cannot be accomplished through methods which—however well motivated—still 
carry the vestiges of old prejudices, or which bear the taint of discriminatory terms in 
the guise of the “‘privilege of being integrated.’’ Like their majority counterparts, 
‘“‘brown”’ Americans can approach the new “‘era,”’ contribute to its positive goals, par- 
ticipate in its democratic architecture only as they are accorded the dignity of their own 
choice, concer for their own interests as well as of others, and respect for their own 
individual predilections. 
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; n of the problem are the products of restriction 
and rejection evidenced by the m les themselves. Many historically disadvantaged 
families—having endured denial be€ause of their ethnic characteristics—are conditioned 
by long years of artificial restrictions as to where and how they might establish their 
homes. Now they must bring—to their newly-won freedom—ineffective, indeedinadequate, 
patterns of search for a place to live. In this respect, the WINS-Questionnaire Respond- 
ents through their replies to “‘How would you find a future home”’ (page 88) afford a pro- 
vocative ‘‘preview’’ of possible changes in these patterns—through e ion, informa- 
_. tion and shared experience. Perhaps another, simpler way of saying this is that mémbers 
of minority groups, like those of the majority, tend to buy the housing that old or 
rented to them. 
Still another facet of the problem is the conditioning of the organi zations—volu 
teer and professional—which have manned the struggle to achieve the gains thus far won. 
Now they are confronted with the unavoidable demand for re-tooling to meet the require- 
ments of the emerging new situations. Many of them, it is clear, are equipped only with 
those instruments which were designed for—and partially effective in—dealing with the 
rapidly receding phases of the “‘problem.”’ 


The products of these combined factors, along with other deplorable results of 
prejudice and discrimination, are manifold—too numerous, indeed, for delineation here. 


Among those of particular concem to the WINS PILOT PROJECT are these: 

@ The reality that there is but little understanding, and less acceptance, of the basic 
concept of the “‘right’”’ to equal honsing opportunity . 

@ The fallacy that housing oc = é 
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@ The proposition that minorities in general, and Negroes in particular, are not respon- 
sive to opportunities to. ‘‘move into imtegrated situations.”” This may eventuate as one 
of the most serious of the misconceptions because of its obscuring effect even upon 
some who are working actively to ach t ve integrated housing and neighborhoods. 


Me It is unfortunate that, for many years, preoccupation with the attitudes, the inter- 
ests, the fears and apprehensions of the dominant groups was necessary if they were to 
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October 3, 1963 
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| ale gee Honorable Robert F. Wagner 
. chat greet ® Mayor of New York 
erie City Hall 
pS New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Wagner: 


tip Sons I would like to request an eppointment with you and the appropriate 
oe ee members of your administration to discuss the urgent and pressing 


- we problems of sub-standard, segregated housing én New York City. | 
ee ne a The major civil rights orgenizetions are focusing more end gore 
Has: Be use, of their resources on the problem of segregated, sub~stendard 
AAR ade housing in the major urban areas of the Uniced States. In New 
pea guests York City, to eliminate such housing, CORE feels that more than 
PME wives the present solutions of building code enforcement and rehabili- 
ee eee tation progrems are required. The rehabilitation program is a , 
Hsia gee ace long term progrem and there are still unresolved questions as to 3 
ipo pr senlielane? dite firstly, its basic goals and secondly, as to whether these goals f 
ee can be implemented through the present proposals. If then, there : 
| ee is a need for added programs to provide meaningful answers to the | 
7 Dire Sy SA problemsof ending slum conditiens in New York City, the question 
Ratan |. wat is, just whet? | | 
Charies S Jimmermen CORE's first proposal is based on the fact thascthe Department | 
SFA ie ma of Welfare is one of the largest tenants in New York City anda | 
Piper 2103 large number of the Department's clients are located in sub- | 
vt hsteice theirm. standard housing. If the Welfare Department were to remove and | 
et eee relocate all clients who live in sub-standard housing to housing 
damping that eat least met the basic code requirements, then « substantia! 
Alan ‘artne: portion of the problem would be solved. While this proposal has 
Rages been brought up before, the answer of past City administratéens 
Boe Oxo has been that there is not enough standard housing to relocate 
prsgram can to all of the Welfare Departments clients that would be dislocated. 
et wc oP acanee CORE proposed that the Welfare Department relocate all Welfare 
oot ee eae clients now living in sub-standard housing on a step by step 


basis, that ie, starting with the buildingsgof five or six of the 
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major slumlords in a given area, for example, Harlem or the Lower East Side. 
The sesond step would also concern the Welfare Department in thet no new 
clients would be loeated in sub-standard heusing. The third step is one 
of publicity fer the new program. It can be tied in with the City's new 
cyclical approach for building imspectione. The initial announcement céuld 
be followed up by on-the-spot news coverage as the first confrontations are 
made with the slupmlords and as the clients are relocated. This program, 
CORE feels, can help provide meeningful answers to the problems of slum 


housing in New York City. 


CORE's second proposal is, perhaps, more drastic. It calls fer the setting 
up of a special Task Force comprised of Building, Health, and Fire inspectors, 
police, ettorneys end eceountants, te investigate end prosecute slumlords. 
This would necessitate investigation in depth, covering not only Code viola- 
tienes, but the total picture of the slumlerds basiness dealings. Possible 


irregularities in tax payments, corporate dealings, etc. could well provide 
the basis for prosecution on the part Of the city or state. 


CORE feels that either or both ef these programs will heép te provide 
meaningful end rapid selutions to the preblems of slum housing. Providing 
decent housing for all is the first step in making a truly open New York City. 


We appreciate your cegperation in this matter and await a reply at your 
earliest possible convenience. 


| Sincerely yours, 


bis 


| — 
James Farmer 
ational Directer 
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May 9, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer, Executive Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York, N.Y. 


Dear Jin, 


Thought the enclosed might be of interest as illustrative of 
the housing situation in our Upstate cities. I have also done a 
study of the relocation of Negroes displaced from an urban renewal 
project area, which documents and illustrates the fact that, of all 
Negroes displaced, 66% relocated in census tracts with the highest 
degree of substandard housing, that is, tracts in which 40% or more 
of housing units were either dilapidated, deteriorating, or lacking 
in plumbing facilities, according to U.S. Census Bureau criteria. 
I neglected, however, to compare this nonwhite relocation trend 
with the relocation trend of white persons displaced from the same 
project area. When I do that, it should provide a pretty good 
comparative analysis for publication. 


Our efforts in the area of school desegregation seem to have 
bogged down on the elementary and junior high school levels, after 
having been accomplished on the senior high school level. A few 


more months should tell the story in this matter. 


The work of CORE is an endless source of pride in accomplish- 
ment. | 


Best regards to Marvin, and all the other James's. 


Fraternally yours, 


Albert C. Ettinger vs 
Research Field Representative 
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"SHOCKING RESEARCH" AND RACIAL STEREOTYPES 


A Statistical Analysis of Color Differentials in 
Housing Conditions and Residential Patterns in 
Syracuse, New York, Dramatized Through the Use of 
an Audio-Visual Aids Technique. P r presented 
at the 16th Annual Conference of the National 
Association of Intergroup Relations Officials. 


By 
Albert C, Ettinger 
Research Field Representative 
New York State Commission for Human Rights 


"SHOCKING RESEARCH" AND RACIAL STEREOTYPES 


A Statistical Analysis of Color Differentials in 
Housing Conditions and Residential Patterns in 
Syracuse, New York, Dramatized Through the Use of 
an Audio-Visual Aids Technique. Paper presented 
at the 16th Annual Conference of the National 
Association of Intergroup Relations Officials by 
Albert C. Ettinger, Research Field Representative, 
New York State Commission for Human Rights. 


Syracuse is a prosperous city of 216,000 population 
centrally located in Upstate New York. Diversified manufac- 
turing industries include plants of General Electric, Carrier 
Corporation, Chrysler Corporation, Crouse-Hinds, and Allied 
Chemicals. Civic conscious executives from these and other 
companies, together with an active faculty leadership from 
Syracuse University generally provide influential and effec- 
tive support for civic reform, to the extent that problems 
and proposed solutions are clearly defined and made meaning- 
ful. In this respect, one of the greatest difficulties con- 
fronted by an intergroup relations consultant lies in the 
communication of statistical data in such a way that its 
significance will be remembered. This paper illustrates an 
audio-visual aids technique developed by the author to acconm- 
plish that objective at a human rights conference on housing 


held in Syracuse, New York, during the early summer of 1962. 


a 2 


BACKGROUND OF THE CONFERENCE 


seventy-two percent of the 12,300 nonwhite popula- 
tion of Syracuse is concentrated in four of the city's 22 G/ 
census tracts. These four tracts are located in the heart 
of the city adjacent to the central business district. For 
various reasons, slum clearance being the most salient, 
three governmental projects will soon displace over two 
thousand persons from two of these tracts. Since these two 
tracts together average over 70% nonwhite in racial composi- 


tion, most of the persons who must seek new homes are Negro. 


Persons in Syracuse concerned about discriminatory 
practices were aware of the extreme difficulties encountered 
by Negro residents in their attempt to find adequate rental 
housing outside the "ghetto" area. They were aware that in- 
dustry had lost technical personnel brought from out-of-town, 
when the latter found themselves barred from obtaining decent 
houses in good neighborhoods. Air Force personnel had sought 
transfer. A few professional men had come and gone, discour- 


aged by the community "climate". 


It was in this context that the Syracuse and Onondaga 
County Council of the New York State Commission for Human 
Rights decided to sponsor a city-wide conference on human 
rights and housing. Attending the conference were 160 dele- 
gates representing interested civic and religious organiza- 
tions; local, state, and national governmental agencies; and 
industry and commerce, including the real estate board. As 


a matter of fact, the conference has been described as the 
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most widely representative body ever gathered to take a close 


look at a commumity problem in Syracuse. 


The author of this paper, a field representative of 
the New York State Commission for Human Rights, was responsible 


for preparing research materials for the conference. 
- THE RESEARCH PROBLEM: COMMUNICATION 


To provide a familiar frame of reference the author 
related most of his statistical information* to copies of a 
base map of Syracuse delineated by major roads, parks, etc., 
and census tracts. Varying degrees of color intensity were 
used to identify groupings of data so that differences with 
respect to a given variable stood out sharply in "psycholog- 
ical" relationship. By means of overlays other variables 
were progressively related to the one shown on the base map. 
A 35 mm colored photograph was made at each stage of map 
development to enable slide projection during the conference 


lecture, while the maps themselves were placed on display for 


Other points, 


delegate reference throughout the conference, 


related to the statistical analysis, were documented by means 


of taped interviews with six nonwhite residents of Syracuse =~ 


five Negroes and an American Indian. Thirty-five minutes of 


excerpts from these interviews were played in the course of 


the lecture presentation. In short, the lecture was keyed to 


a statistical analysis dramatized and made personally meaning- 


ful through the use of audio-visual aids, 


#Al1 statistical information was secured from "U.S.Census of 
Population and Housing: 1960, PHC (1) - 154;" "1950 U.S.Census 
of Population, P-D54;" and "1950 U.S. Census of Housing, H-E190,." 


an tb a 


By using these techniques four stereotypes were effec- 


tively challenged. 
Myth #1 NEGROES CREATE SLUMS 


The belief that there is a necessary relationship 
between race and condition of housing was particularly easy 
to refute in the case of Syracuse since Negroes, prior to 
1950, had never lived in significant numbers in nine out of 
the eleven most heavily blighted residential census tracts 
in the city. 


To illustrate this point the author prepared a 1960 
base map of substandard housing* by census tract (presented 
as Slide I in the lecture). In the actual map cross hatching 
was represented by the colors indicated. Then an overlay was 
made delineating the concentration of the nonwhite population 
in 1950 and 1960 (presented as Slide II, see figure 1). 


The point was made that the primary reasons for sub- 
gptandard housing are overcrowded use and lack of maintenance 
by responsible landlords, and the former relationship was 
4llustrated by means of another overlay (See Figure 2, pre- 
sented as Slide III). It is observed that all eight tracts 
which have the greatest degree of overcrowding are also tracts 


which are badly substandard. 


*The criteria of substandardness adopted was that used by 
the Community Renewal Program of Syracuse and included all 
deteriorating and dilapidated housing units (using Census 
Bureau criteria), in addition to units lacking hot water or 
plumbing facilities, The condition of housing in Syracuse 
was worse in 1950 than in 1960, improvement being primarily 
due to demolition of substandard units. 
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To further illustrate the relationship, a 1950 base 


map of overcrowding was prepared using color; then an overlay 
that portrays numerical change in the nonwhite residential pop- 
ulation by census tract between 1950 and 1960. A dotted black 
boundary enclosed tracts registering increases of 200 or more 
persons, while a dotted red boundary designated tracts in which 
there had been an increase between 100 and 200. The new base 
map, together with overlay (presented as Slide IV) illustrates 
that 66% of the nonwhite increase occurred in tracts that were 


already heavily overcrowded in 1950. 


Sample Taped Excerpt (part) 


Mr. X, Negro construction worker displaced by the 
Syracuse Urban Renewal Program as a result of planned demoli- 
tion of old buildings in the ghetto area, speaks painfully; 
yet his voice reflects the epitome of personal dignity and 
character: 


"I've been in Syracuse 15 years .... We come here 
from Newark, New Jersey .... I didn't know hard- — 
ship 'till I had to leave down there. Then I 
found it was very hard for colored people te get 
anything decent. We couldn't get anything that 
was fit to live in. The 15th Ward held so many 
people it was overcrowded. A four-family house 
was cut up to eight families. Three rooms each. 
That's how we lived there. Sixty dollars a month 
and I paid my own gas and bight bill. This was 
not good. I was fixin' all the time free, and 
then it was no good," 


Q. "Didn't the landlord keep the place up at all?" 


"Not too goed. They didn't care because it was 
decontrolled on the rent. They would tell you 

to get out if you made too much trouble; if you 
said too much about what needed to be done eceoe 
The most people is in that Ward cooped up there 
together. The reason for that is some of the 
people are very nice educated people. They 
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couldn't find anyplace else. They overpopu- 
lated; too many in one apartment. Six in three 
rooms. I saw that. I experienced that .... 

They couldn't get anyplace. They had good fac- 
tory jobs and they didn't get the place. Most 
of the people stayed in my apartment house eight 
to ten years. The house was very much condenmed,. 
It wasn't any good. Cellar was full of water, 
rats, and you would have to go along with that." 


Myth #2 AT LEAST THERE IS EQUALITY IN POVERTY 


Many white people entertain the belief that while con- 
ditions may be deplorable in slum areas, they are at least as 
equally bad for whites as Negroes. This belief facilitates 
sublimating guilt about racial discrimination to an equanin- 
inous fatalism in regard to poverty in general. Complacency 
in this matter was disturbed by presenting a comparative anal- 
ysis of living conditions in Syracuse's four census tracts 
which in 1960 contained 72% of total city nonwhite population, 
locally referred to as the "15th Ward", or the Near East Side. 
This wes effected by subtracting nonwhite data from the over- 
all totals with respect to the tracts involved in order to get 
comparable data for whites. With the data arrayed and medians 


computed, N& $\¢ gle Wes ee FOC @ 4\- 4 NH) °U J & 7 é{e _—— 


nC Sane area (See Figure 23% 


Specifically, .1t is discovered that the median gross 
rent paid by Negroes was $76 a month while only $65 was re- 
quired of the typical white family. This in spite of the fact 
that the median income for nonwhite families was $4,106 con— 


pared with $4,587 for white families; 57% of nonwhite housing 


wo (© 


in the area was substandard as compared with 40% of white 


housing; and 20% of nonwhite housing units contained over one 


person per room contrasted with only 6% of white units. 


Myth #3 WHILE CONDITIONS ARE ADMITTEDLY BAD FOR NEGROES IN 
THE GHETTO, MOST OF THEM CAN'T AFFORD TO LIVE ELSEWHERE. 


Since there is general realization that Negro income 


is typitally less than white income, it is popularly assumed 


that the overwhelming majority of Negroes must of necessity 


live in areas of substandard housing. A census tract analysis 
of median gross rents throughout the city in relation to non- 
white family income within the 15th Ward revealed that theo- 
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The first step in the analysis was to approximate what 
a typical family paid for rental housing in the city. Lacking 
time or facilities for a sample survey, this approximation was 
obtained by dividing 1960 census data for median gross rent 
for the city as a whole by the city-wide median income for 
families and unrelated individuals. The tentative conclusion : 
was that the typical family or person who rents pays 19.7% of 


his income for gross rent. This figure was rounded to 20%.* 


The next step was to establish where people living 
in the 15th Ward within given income limits could afford to 
live outside the area, assuming they presently spend at least 


20% of their income for gross rent. 


*See methodological note in Appendix 
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Unfortunately, the Census Bureau does not publish the 
number of families and unrelated individuals within given in- 
come limits by census tract, but it does provide this informa- 
tion for families alone by $1,000 income limits. Since it also 
gives us the median gross rent by census tract, we are able to 
color code a map of the city by census tract showing where fami- 
lies can afford to rent, assuming that they spend 20% of their 
income for rent. (See Figure 4 presented as Slide V) 


In this map each color represents a range of monthly 
gross rent, the limits of which were established by taking 20% 


of the following income limits: 


Income Limits at 20% affords Median Gross Rent Color Equivalent 


$3,999 or less $67 or less Brown 
$4,000 to $5,000 $67 to $83 Red 
$5,000 to $6,000 $83 to $100 | Orange 
$6,000. to $8,000 $100 to $133 Yellow 
$8,000 to $10,000 $133 to $166 Green 
$10,000 and Over $166 and Over Blue 


Now the income picture for nonwhite families from the 
four heavily Negro census tracts, together with the gross 


rental range they could afford, is as follows: 


by 
Gross rent afforded 


All families 1902 100% at 20% of income 
Under $4,000 919 48 3 $48 to $67 
$4,000 to $5,000 302 15.9 $67 to $83 
$5,000 to $6,000 277 14.6 $83 to $100 
$6,000 to $8,000 240 12.6 $100 to $133 
$8,000 to $10,000 103 504 $133 to $166 
$10,000 and over 61 3.2 Over $166 


(No tracts have 
median rents this 
high) 
By referring to our rent map we immediately see that 
164 nonwhite families from the 15th Ward (8.6% of the total) 
could afford to rent anywhere in the city, including the two 
. (¢ wo ouwh:i Fe 
highest “rental tracts. In 1960, outside of some -ten—Negro 
student families in Syracuse University temporary housing, not 


one Negro family lived in either of these two tracts. 


Another 240 families, representing 12.6% of the total, 
could afford to rent anywhere except in the two tracts referred to 
above. In fact, the yellow tracts which they could afford all 
have good to excellent housing. Yet in 1960 only 225 nonwhites 


or about 45 nonwhite families lived in these 15 tracts* - less 


than half of 1% of the total population in these tracts. In 


three of these yellow tracts (#3,19,26) there were no Negroes. 


Next we find 277 families who financially qualify to 


live in the 16 orange census tracts of the city. In 1960 all 


but four of these tracts had good to excellent housing, and 10 


*Excluding nonwhite residents of two public housing projects.. 


of the 16 tracts had an insignificant nonwhite population. 
Indeed, there were no Negro families at all in 7 of these 


tracts. Only one tract was over 2% nonwhite in composition. 


Then there are 302 families who are financially capable 
of renting in the red area of the city, which consists of 18 
tracts outside the ghetto. Only 4 of these 18 tracts range 
from poor to bad in terms of substandard housing criteria. 
There were no Negro families in 7 of these 18 tracts in 1960. 


Finally, there remain 919 families (48% of the total) 
with income less than $4,000 who could better afford housing 
in tract #23 outside the ghetto which has lower rents and bet- 
ter housing than where they currently live. While approximate- 
ly 8 Negro families lived in this tract in 1960, there was 
"room toe many a more" as attested by the fact that tract #23 
had one of the highest vacancy rates in the city. 


Thus our analysis of rent and income attests to the 
fact that nonwhite income does not restrict Negro families to 


the "15th Ward", 


Sample Taped Excerpt (part) 


Dr. Y, Negro, a medical doctor for McComb, Mississippi: 


"I arrived in Syracuse, March 9th with my wife and 
child here at the U.S. Army recruiting station as 
medical examiner. Arriving in town I found the | 
Army didn't have any housing available for its per- 
sonnel since there is no Army base around this area, 
I was able to find a place to stay at a local motel. 
I only planned to stay several days until I could 
find a two-bedroom apartment .... We started out 

on Saturday looking for a place, We called several 
places which advertised two-bedroom apartments, 

My wife and I went out to see them. On arriving 

at each place we were told they had just been rent- 
ed. At most places they would say "we just rented 
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"Negroes enjoy living together." 
other arguments fail. 


quently make the assertion, are the descendants of ethnic 
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five minutes ago" ...."Then we started checking 
the garden-type apartments in the city. We went 
to one place owned by an attorney. We were shown 
the apartment by the supervisor and were told it 
was available and we could get it. I was to sign 
the lease the next morning at.11 o'clock. We kept 
calling and the supervisor said he needed the 
owner's final approval .... Finally at 1:30 we 
were able to contact the owner through Miss -- . 

He told her that he wouldn't rent to another Negro 
as he had one Negro in the area and it would be 
pushing him too far to put another Negro out there, 
Later that day we tried the --- Apartments. They 
have 129 apartments out there. My wife talked to 
the supervisor there and she told her there was a 
place available and promised to show it to us later 
that day. On arriving out there we saw the lady's 
husband and he said, no, the place was rented. He 
said his wife didn't know that he had rented the 
place," 


"How does it differ in the South, in terms of housing?" 


"In terms of housing, the Negro in the South, a 
large percentage in the South own their own homes. 
There are also plenty of houses for rent, Nice 
houses, nice neighborhoods, even though they are 
all Negro. There are well kept homes, very nice 
neighborhoods that you can rent but in the North 
in Syracuse, I couldn't find any place that was 
decent," 


"Doctor, how many different attempts did you make 


- to find an apartment in the city?" 


"About 25 places. I visited these personally. 
I called many more than that." 


Myth #4 NEGROES ENJOY LIVING TOGETHER 


For the Southern white euphemism, "Our Negroes are 


happy down here," the North has one of its own, to wit, 


tion is frequently used to justify ghetto living where all 


Moreover, it is a particularly diffi- 


cult rationalization to refute because, among those who fre- 


This commonly-held assump- 


— on 


minorities who did in fact prefer to live in close proximity 


because of their distinctive cultural backgrounds, particular- 
ly with respect to language and/or religion. 


In this regard it might be pointed out that the cul- 
ture of the American Negro is more Anglo-Saxon than that of 
any minority group other than the English. Fear of prejudice 
and digsrimination are effective deterrents to "pioneering" 
with respect to many Negroes, but the whole argument is 
really beside the point. There can be no objection to per- 
sons who wish to live in enclaves, but they certainly should 


not be required to do so. Negroes most assuredly do not . 
enjoy substandard, overcrowded, pest infected housing and a 


slum environment for their children. But in such matters it 
is preferable to permit the victims of racial discrimination 


to speak for themselves. 


Mr, and Mrs. Z are a young Negro couple from Boston 
who speak with clipped, nasal intonations character- 
istic of that area. Mr. Z came to Syracuse on a 
fellowship with the New York State Mental Health 
Research Unit to pursue graduate studies at the 
University. The University finally had to pro- 

vide the Z's with student housing: 


Mr. Z=- "That was the beginning of a long day. He (the 
realtor) took me to three places. The first one 
was really something. It was on Harrison Street, 
on the back of a two-story house and the house 
was really run down. I was very much concerned, 
but I didn't say anything because I knew that 
I'd have to find.some housing quickly so I was 
going to look at it anyway. It had two bedrooms, 
a bath, and a kitchen, and the rent was $75 a 
month; no utilities. That didn't bother me be- 
cause that was well within our means but the 
place was - it was terrible - run down; so I 
told him, you know, I laughed at him and said, 
‘You don't really expect me to take this, do 
you?! and so he said, ‘Don't look at me. My 

job is only to show you the place. I didn't 
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build the house.' So I said, 'O.K.' So we went 
to another place that was on - I think it was on 
Adams Street, and this was the same thing." 


Z- "Wasn't that the one with the broken windows?" 


"No, that was the third place, This was on the 
second floor and, oh, well, it was dirty. Let's 
see, how do you really describe the place?" 


Z- "You go up the stairs by the side of this house 


beside the aliley-way. They were big rooms, kut the 
floors were in bad condition. They were sagging, 
and the walls were full of cracks and holes." 


"The bathroom was in pretty bad shape, too." 


Z- "Yes, the bathroom was, was terrible." 


"So, I was really getting worried, so I said, 
'Well, if you can get the landiord to fix this 
place up I would take it. How much does he want 
for i1t?' He said, 'Eighty-five dollars a month 
with no utilities.' So I said, 'Well, I gotta 
have some place, but I can't take it like this. 
Itll have to fix it up. Will I have to pay for 
it?! So he said, ‘Well, I'll go and see what I 
gan get you.!' So he went and brought me back a 
'big deal! ..e. She told me that if I fixed it up 
and got all the paint and equipment she would let 
me have it for $95 a month, plus utilities. So I 
said, ‘Well, I'll think about it.‘ I think I even 
put a deposit because it was someplace to take. 


"Well, then we went to two other realtors, and the 
same thing happened. .A lady said she didn't have 
any place for use She said she had one place, but 
she had promised it to a friend of ours. And this 
is something else. .This is funny, because these 
friends that we have are living in that place now 
that she promised. This is also down in the -- 
across the street from the school where he teaches, 
and they are trying iike hell to get out of it 
because the place is crawling with roaches and 
mice. He is worried about the influence on his 
child. .He has no place to let her play and doesn't 
want her to grow up in that area -- but that's be- 
side the point. This is the place that she had 
just rented. 


"Then we started looking at ads in the paper. We'd 
get the paper in the morning .... and then we'd go 
out looking. Uh, maybe about four times during the 


day we would go off and see an apartment-for-rent 
Sign and ring the bell and no one would answer. 
This happened to me numerous times. 


Or a couple 


as 


of other times somebody would answer and they'd 
tell me I'd have to go downstairs and check with 
the superintendent. So, I don't know, I'd go 
downstairs and I'd never find the superintendent, 
No one would ever be home. I didn't know what to . 
make of that. .... We'd call up and ask whether 
you rent to Negroes. ‘Yes, Sir.' We'd go out -- 
'Sorry, the place is just rented.' So, you know, 
that's the way it goes." 


OUTCOME OF THE RESEARCH PRESENTATION 


Audience response to the research far exceeded the 


author's expectation. While it was hoped that color and sound 


would assist in cormunicating the personal suffering and humili- 


ation involved in housing discrimination, the actual degree of 


communication wes surprising. This was particularly true of the 


taped interviews which elicited a series of groans, nervous 


laughter, and other exclamations,. 


. 


Although a luncheon break immediately followed the re- 
search presentation, upon reconvening it became apparent that 


the presentation had lost little of its impact, 


Realtor representatives testified that they were aware 
of the situation that existed, but that they felt helpless in 
coping with it for fear of losing their present and prospective 
white clients. Then the wife of a Negro engineer (a university 
teacher in her own right) took the floor and, after chiding the 
author for having edited her comments from a taped interview 
with her husband (part of the latter was played at the confer- 
ence), suggested that the problem was essentially one of per- 
sonal responsibility which could not be solved through protes- 
tations of good will. She described the complete climate of 
acceptance that soon developed after she and her husband moved 
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to a new residential suburb of Syracuse and concluded by 
suggesting that all realtors in the city adopt a policy of 
open occupancy, thus limiting the ability of white clients 
to select discriminatory agents to the disadvantage of those 
who did not discriminate. 


Following this lady's comments another Negro took the 
floor, an Assistant Professor of Chemistry at Syracuse Uyiver- 
sity and Chairman of the local CORE group. To counter realtor 
pleas that the problem was insoluble he cited the repeatedly 
successful experiences of the only two white real estate agents 
in the city who have shown houses to Negroes in predominantly 
white neighborhoods. This encouraged one of the agents men- 
tioned to personally document the stability of property values 
of houses adjacent to places where he had sold to Negroes.in 
formerly all white neighborhoods, 


At this point a newly elected Chairman of the County 
Realty Board announced that he was going to call for the 
appointment of a committee of Board members to explore methods 
for obtaining a policy of open occupancy by all realty companies 
in the area, and he stated that he wanted the two non-discrimin- 
atory realtors to serve on that committee. The effectiveness 
of this committee remains to be seen, but there is general 
determination on the part of a significant number of influen- 
tial Syracuse residents to follow through on attempts to 


secure an open occupancy pattern for the city. 


Needless to say there was more to the housing confer- 


ence than the research presentation described in this paper. 
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Other interesting and important aspedts of conference plan- 


ning; organization and delegate interaction have of necessity 


been omitted, 


The sole intent of this paper was to describe 4 reé- 


seareh method which can be used as a model for other cities. 


APPENDIX 


Methodological Note: 


It could be argued that family income data alone is 


insufficient when using a 20% rental determination in that 


the latter figure was derived from individual as well as 


family income, and families, because of the greater number 


of rooms required, generally pay more rent than unattached 
individuals. Moreover, it might be assumed that the approxi- 
mately one-half of all housing units in the city which are 
owner-occupied are occupied by families with higher incomes, 
and their deletion from the array used to compute a median 
income for families and unattached individuals would lower 
the median income figure -- hence the actual percent of in- 
come spent for rent would be higher. On the other hand, 

the author assumed that this distortion would be counter- 
balanced by deletion of the lower income unattached individ- 
uals from the array. In addition, if it is assumed that 
families do pay closer to 25% of their income for rent -- 
and, in view of the rent differential discovered in the 15th 
Ward, this is quite probably the case for Negro families.-- 
then it increases the estimated number of higher rental 

areas in. which Negro families could afford to live. In 
short, the present analysis probably understates the extent 
of potential housing mobility for 15th Ward Negro families. 


SUBSTANDARD HOUSING IN SYRACUSE 
By Census Tract - 1960 
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city nomvhite popula- 
tion and rep 55% 
nonwhite in composition. 


In 1950, tracts #1,#11,4 #12 were more residential, 
heavily substandard (more than 40% of units), arid 
overcrowded. Syracuse's four public — ss pro- 
jects are located in tracts $10, $30, $36, and #42. 
Substandard housing in tract $56 is concentrated in 


Public housing whieh, if ineluded, would raise to the 
next catagory housing in tracts #30 and #42. 


SUBSTANDARD HOUSING IN SYRACUSE 
By Census Tract - 1960 
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which 10% - 21.5% 
Of housing units 

contain more than 

1 person per rooa. 


City Average - 6.7% 


"Substandard" housing units consist of those which, 
according to U.S. Census Bureau criteria, are di- 
lapidated, deteriorating, and/or lack plumbing 
facilities or hot water. 


CONDITION OF HOUSING UNITS BY COLOR OF OCCUPANTS 
IN RELATION TO RENT AND INCOME 


Syracuse “Near East Side® * 
1960 


All Housing Units 
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Substandard 
Log 


Median Gross Rent $76 
Median Family Income $4,106 


Census Tracts #32, 33> 34, 42, 


WHERE PEOPLE CAN AFFORD TO LIVE IN SYRACUSE 
(Assuming that 20% of income is spent for rent) 


Median Gross Rent by Census Tract - 1960 Figure 4 
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November 19, 1963 


Mise Ellen C. Luks 
231 East Prospect Avenue 
Mount Vernon, New York 


Dear Miss Luks: 


I am replying to your June letter to Mr. Rarmer. As you 
can guess, the CORE office was swamped with work at the time 
that your letter came in and some correspondence simply could 
not be answered at the time. We eppreciate very wuch your 
suggestion for dealing with individualkslumlords. You will be 
interested in knowing that a number of our CORE chapters have 
used some of the techniques which you suggested. 


Thanks for your comments and your support. 


Sincerely, 


Gerdon R. Carey 
Assistent to the 
Hational Directer 


231 East Prospect Avenue 
Mount Vernon, New York 
June 26, 1963 


Mr. James Farmer 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Since developments in the past two months have proved that both 
small and large public demonstrations can embarrass various power 
structures and individuals sufficiently to force them to take long- 
deferred, positive remedial action, the suggestion I offer may be 
helpful in stimulating housing reforms. 


Learn the names of individual landlords and officers of corpora- 
tions owning buildings with the most numerous and flagrant housing 
violations and assign teams to picket at their homes and offices. 
Then, follow them wherever they go: in cars to and from work, on 
foot in the streets, go into or stand witness at stares and res- 
taurants they patronize. In all cases, carry signs identifying 
them by name as slumlords, listing the number or type of viola- 
tions outstanding. | 


This action would surely attract newspaper and television coverage. 
The bad publicity and the uneasiness at being pursued by a visible 
conscience just might embarrass these people enough before their 
friends and business acquaintances to cause them to repair their 
properties; other landlords might also take the hint. In addition, 
it should serve to substantiate the notice to all citizens that 

the time of waiting patiently has passed. 


Attempts to ameliorate intolerable conditions in our ghettoes may 
seem regressive in comparison to CORE's actions to integrate good 
housing areas, but, since thousands of people must continue to live 
in slums, it is worth the effort to try to make their living condi- 
tions at least bearable. 


I am not able to judge whether this idea is feasible or wildly im- 
practicable or strategically unsound; it may serve no other pur- 
pose than to make me feel more helpful in having submitted it for 
your consideration. I hope it can do more than that, 


Yours sincerely, 
Lex. C. tuk 


(Miss) Ellen C. Luks 
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Mes. Irving Mutt 
522 Linden Avenue 


Woodbridge, New Jersey 
Dear Mrs. Hutt: 


Mr. Rermer has asked ge to respond to y 
June 10th and to apologize for not 


We appreciate your 
out Harlen. Sou aie Sonne JRE 
menting now fer some months rent stri 
tieve ae 00 quis Geen Ee LTE ta 


may 
be feapible cw have ah UUmMinas BUMNE Gb vou tannsaee 


Thanks again for your support end your comments. 
Sincerely yours, 


Gordon R. Carey 
Assistant to the 
National Director 
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Mrs. Irving Hutt 522 Linden Avenue Woodbridge, New Jersey 
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Seventh Assembly District 
250 WEST 106th STREET, NEW Y@RK 25, N. Y. ' Honorary Member 
UNiversity 5-4438 HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


December 4, 1963 


FRANZ S. LEICHTER 
EUGENIA M. FLATOW 


State Committee Members 
HENRY O. LEICHTER 
Mr. James Farmer CARMEN PERTIERRA 
CORE 
38 Park Row 
New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Enclosed is a copy of the letter we propose to send out to 
develop mass support for preserving the rent control law. 
This will be signed by leading representatives of community 
groups, such as yourself. Our schedule now calls for this 
letter to get out this coming Monday, December 9. I would 
appreciate it if you could call me at my office, CI 7-4230, 
to let me know if we may pse your name and identification 
as shown here, indicating, of course, that the organization 
is listed as identification only. 


Sincerely, 


(fen M. Flatow 


District Leader 


District Leaders 
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We ask you to join us in a federation of citisen groups to strengthen — 
end extend rent control. On March 31, 196h, the law esteblishing rent con- 
trol for New York City officially ends. a dened 60 Gays tates, the City 
Council 1s required to hold public hearings on the question. of pénaitt 

‘the lew to lapse or contimring rent control. 

the property cumere ent lanileed interests have waged an orgeniond 
end volible cempaign to kill this law completely, to have it dec: xred Une 
constitutional or to weaken it so severely that it is entirely qneffect 


interest. 


We propose a ‘-point program: 
1. A @rive to enlist Literally hundreds of people and orgentantions to 
testify at the City Council hearings. 
(2. Awane rally in « demonstration outside the buildings vhere the hearings 
will be held. 
3. Cirewlation of petitions to be presented to the Council Preaté 
Runengms of inther - aol peab-eted weting te On | 
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National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing — 


426 West 58th Street, New York 19, New York 


JUdson 6-3460 

CHaries ABRAMS Fra 

Pres tom LEVENSON 
Avcernon D. Brack 

Chairman of the Board , a om _—— 
Loman Muse December 9, 1963 Trends In Housing 

Vice-President : : 
Myrna Loy 
Crane HaussaAMEN 

€o-Chairmen 

Advisory Council 
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Dear Friend: 


We know you share our grief over the death of our lifelong friend, 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman. A pioneer in the struggle for human 
dignity and equal rights, a friend of all mankind, a steadfast sup- 
porter of the National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing, 
and a member of its Advisory Council, his loss simply cannot be 
measured. 


As you know, the National Committee had planned to honor Governor 
Lehman and A. Philip Randolph at a party to be given at the home of 
Mrs. Ronald Tree on the evening of December 12. The party is being 
postponed. Mrs. Tree, Mr. Randolph, and Myrna Loy, chairman of the 
Tribute Committee, join me in this expression of deep sorrow over 
Governor Lehman's death. Each of us will pay tribute in our hearts 
to this great man, thankful for his life and works. 


Herbert Lehman left us a rare heritage. His finest memorial will be 
the living record of his accomplishments and increased efforts on our 
part toward the goals he held so important. 


Understandably, we are cancelling the gala party of December 12. The 
enthusiastic response in contributions and reservations encourages the 
National Committee to re-schedule the event early in the new year. 


With thanks for your generous support and warmest good wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
Algernon D. Black 

ADB :eh Chairman of the Board 


P. S. Your purchase of tickets or reservations is deeply appreciated. 
The notice and tickets for the re-scheduled event will be sent 
to you as soon as plans are definite. If you should prefer 

that your contribution be returned, will you please let us—know.- 
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The other imnediate objectives are, plainly, the 
amelioration of slum dwellings and the recruitment of tenants' 


The acquisition of adequate staff in our orgeni- 
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tomorrow?" Also, in 1965, the popular FHA program will be up 
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for renewed authorization. FHA might better swing public 
housing along in 1965 than the less-popular urban renewal 
o reauthorizations necessary in 1964 could swing it next year. 


To get any public housing funds through the 88th Congress, 
about 20 new Republican votes will be needed in the House, 
This is to compensate for the anticipated loss of Southern 
Democratic votes -- formerly public housing loyalists but 
now ('tis feared) ready to retaliate against the cities 
because of the Administration's civil rights stand. 


4, Washington continues to look to New York City expertise 
"for technical leadership" in matters housing. However, 
"too much direct pressure" (mass visitations by laymen, 
for example) can swing away the delicately balanced needle 
of small town and rural-oriented housing votes," 


New York expertise is particularly needed on such tricky 
matters as: 


- The real attitudes of non-white families to public hous- 
ing. Do Negroes want good housing or integration first -- 
most? "New York must eventually rationalize this conflict 
for the nation" -- but not by 1964, There is time, To 
press too hard now for an immediate legislative or admin- 
istrative solution to this knotty problem “could work in 
Congress" to the disadvantage of both integration and 
better housing objectives." 


~ The continued occupancy of over-income families, Will 
New York take the lead in using all available legal means 
to permit more such families to remain in residency? 
This is looked on as a way to siphon off some of the 
anti-public housing thrusts by certain articulate tenants 
themselves and to help to satisfy the social work and 
related professions. 


- The question of community facilities and related pre-. 
ventive and curative social service programs for public 
housing tenants and their neighbors. Can New York 
expertise suggest amendments and methods to enhance 
these vitally needed social measures? What can housing 
do to make those people better, without the housing 
dollars taking too large a share of society's obliga- 
tions to the poor and nearly so? 


The immediate situation for New York City remains critical but 
not hopeless, The number of units to be up for debate this | 
session is unsettled. The ECMLRH's demand for 7,500 annually 
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from the federal government for New York City for the next 
10 years is not too far out of line. If 196 legislation 
is to be stopgap only, HHFA will probably go in to Congress 
for (for New York) 5,000 as a pipeline-refilling measure. 


Equally critical, but still not hopeless, is the low-rent 
program's more long-range future. "Congress is extremely 
sensitive about eliminating details in the present Act," 


Unless the private sector of the citizenry, as individuals 
and in such groups as ours, articulate a strong commitment, 
public housing may get lost in a welter of political and 
more-or-less extraneous housing issues, 


On the Congressional front, the faint praise public housing 
has been getting in recent years from its old champions is 
not seen as crucially important. The lineup is still between 
those who abhor the principle of the government as anyone's 
landlord and those who look to low-rent housing as one in a 
set of aids necessary to raise up to par the more depressed 
elements of the population, If legislation can be amended 

or revived to do the job even better than it has in the past, 
well and good (but not crucial). 


The Congressional housing leadership fully expects public 
housing's old socially-conscious friends of the 1937, 1949, 
and 1961 housing acts to come forward in 1964 (or 1965) to 
stand up and be counted, without quibbling, in order to . 
counteract the major opposition expected from the real 
estate boards and the home builders, 


On the HHFA administrative front, however, it's a bit more 
subtle, HHFA would like respectable public opinion, such 

as the ECMLRH represents, to marshall the kind of facts we 
have that citizens both inside and outside of public housing 
need public housing, want it, and like it. ) 


Such facts and convictions will serve to support Dr. Weaver 
and his people when they go before Congress to call for a 
continued and enlarged public housing program -- with an 
equitable share for New York City. Dr. Weaver's now stating 
publicly that Americans must not "foresake a generally 
effective- if less than perfect instrument while (they) 
theorize about the development of a workable substitute, 

The poor in our society cannot wait for theories to be 
translated into fact. They need housing and they need it 


now. iE 


RESOLUTIONS 


ADOPTED THE 


FREEDOM CONFERENCE 


OF THE 
METROPOLITAN COUNCIL. ON HOUSING 


NOVEMBER 16, 1963 


"Discrimination takes many forms. Today 
the fight against it is being conducted 

on many fronts—for jobs, housing, edu- 

cation, and the right to vote. 


Particularly acute in New York City is 
the problem of discrimination in housing. 
Although it affects the Negro and Puerto 
Rican people first and hardest, it hits 
us all—those in low-wage brackets, those 
on fixed incomes, and even middle-income 
families squeezed between the housing 
shortage and spiralling rents. 


Therefore, in a very real sense, the 
subject matter of this Conference 


concerns us all." 


= from the preamble to the Call for 
the FREEDOM CONFERENCE of the 
Metropolitan Council on Housing, 
November 16, 1963. 
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The fifth annual Conference of the METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON — 
HOUSING addressed itself to the concept of FREEDOM TO LIVE ANYWHERE, 
IN DECENT HOUSING, AT FAIR RENTS. That the theme struck an important 
note was evidenced by the fact that 244 delegates and guests were 
registered. 


The experiment of conducting one panel wholly in Spanish, 
dealing with the subject matter of the other panels, URBAN RENEWAL, 
PUBLIC HOUSING, and CODE ENFORCEMENT, was highly successful. Many 
Puerto Rican tenants, who would not have been able to participate 
actively in the proceedings, had they been conducted in English, at- 
tended the Spanish panel, and contributed to the discussion on the 
resolution. Both the Spanish resolution and the English translation 
are included herein. 


Noteworthy, too, was the composition of the Conference. 
Civil Rights groups, which are becoming increasingly active in wip- 
ing out discrimination in housing, represented the second largest 
number of delegates, the first being organized tenant groups. 


The Metropolitan Council on Housing was pleased to note 
that official trade union delegations attended the Conference. It 
is hoped that their publicly-expressed wish to work more closely 
with the Metropolitan Council on Housing, in achieving the common 
objective of freedom of all people to live where they choose, in de- 
cent housing, at rents they can afford, will become a reality in the 
year 1964. | : 


Stanley Aronowitz 
Conference Chairman 


Jane Benedict, 
Chairman, Metropolitan Council 
on Housing 


REE SO GEC TS MAL, re BAM Gs EOE 


Rev. Arthur Simon, Frances Goldin, 
Chairman | Reporter 


There is unanimous agreement that unless thousands of ad- 
ditional housing units are created annually, there will be no reso- 
lution of the housing shortage. It is also agreed that too much 
housing stock is deteriorated and must be improved, and that new 
and old housing must be opened to all, regardless of. race, religion, : é 
nationality or income. 4 


Of the hundreds of thousands of New Yorkers living in inad- 
equate housing, the majority are Negro and Puerto Rican. They usually 
occupy only the worst of the bad housing. THERE ARE NO ADEQUATE PLANS 
NOW PROJECTED BY FEDERAL, STATE OR CITY GOVERNMENT TO DEAL WITH THIS 
CRISIS. 


Since World War II, our City has projected programs osten- 
sibly to deal with the housing dilemma. Most familiar is Urban Re- 
newal, construction of middle and upper-income projects, which block- 
bust communities and habitually drive out minorities from integrated 
communities, creating in their stead higher-income, segregated commu- 
nities. This was followed by Conservation, which displaces the lowest- 

paid minorities, an example of which is Chelsea. Simultaneously, by 
not legislating to prevent it, the City gave the green light to luxury 
construction, which continues to destroy structurally sound low and 
middle-rent homes for luxury housing renting from $60-$100 per room per 
month, with these buildings half empty. The newest program is Rehabi- 
litation, which threatens to raise rents and reward landlords for years 
of neglect of their buildings and for having deprived tenants of ser- 
vices. All of these programs are draped in'the respectable cloak of 
"citizen participation", which in reality is but a rubber stamp of 
approval for the City’s plans. Where citizens object to those plans 
they are ignored and abused. 


All of these programs have added up to a housing shortage 
greater than that which existed ten years ago: a shortage of housing 
needed by low and middle-income people. Indeed, there has been an in- 
crease in the number of units constructed, but only in the luxury cate- 
gory, which never has been in short supply. Years of “war on slum 
buildings" has produced a greater number of deteriorated and dilapi- 
dated buildings, according to the census figures of 1960 compared with 
those of 1950. 


The City’s programs cannot work, for they are not geared to 
the tenant living in the worst housing. They are not planned for his 
benefit. They are geared to the “general good of the City", which 
means that the Negro, the Puerto Rican, the low-income family in gen- 
eral, pays with his home and with his taxes to improve housing for a 
higher-income group! Now we are in for more of the same. The Housing 
and Redevelopment Board has proposed for its 1963 Urban Renewal program 
the construction of 27,000 “middle" income apartments and 770 low-rental. 
THIS SITUATION CANNOT BE ALLOWED TO CONTINUE. 


Urban Renewal (cont.) 


A workable, people-oriented program, has been presented to 
the City at dozens of hearings, and in countless letters and briefs, 
by the METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING. It has been ignored. The 
program, which the Urban Renewal Panel approved at this Conference, 
includes building on vacant land and on inappropriately-used land 
throughout the City, would thus create additional housing. Such a 
program of mixed rental housing, especially in AbEPERE OS COMNGATE LOS: 
would further ee | 


The crisis requires a moratorium on ei demolition of habit- 
able, structurally sound, »rent-controlled housing. We need every 
available low-rent apartment until the shortage is relieved. Housing 
must be built in stages; allowing tenants living in the worst tenements 
to move directly into new buildings, at rents they can afford. A mas- 
sive building campaign, based on a revived and integrated public hous- 
ing program, joined with genuine middle-income construction, with both 
low and middle=income tenants housed in one structure, must be under- 
taken. This would also insure economic integration. Only such a pro- 
gram will relieve the housing shortage and begin to provide an alter- 
native for those families forced to live in. ghettoes. 


Because the housing crisis has become unbearable for the ten- 
ants of our City, we must continue to press for a sane and humane pro- 
gram. Tenants living in areas to be "urban renewed” “conserved” or. 
"rehabilitated" are not willing to lose their homes to a more fortunate 
group, nor to be “relocated” into ghettoes, or forced to pay double 
rents for new accommodations. (Relocation Commissioner Badillo estim- 
ates he Pa be required to relocate more than 86,000 persons in 1963 
and 1964! 


THEREFORE, the delegates convened at the fifth annual Confer- 
ence of the METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING, resolve: 


1. That an action committee be set up in conjunction with the 
Panel on Public Housing, ;consisting of housing organizations, civil 
rights groups, local community groups, churches. and interested labor 
organizations, to fight existing City housing programs, and to demand 
instead programs which will create housing to end the shortage and to 
end discrimination in housing. The committee should take into full con- 
sideration the revolution taking place in our country today, and act to 
stop minority groups from being driven from their homes in either inte- 
grated or segregated communities, and placed in segregated locations. 
All white areas must become integrated. The committee must plan actions, 
demonstrations, picket lines; promote legal changes; and organize rent 
strikes in rehabilitation and renewal areas, in order to advance our 
program. apecsisesilpiws recommend: 


a. Active assistance to organize and support those tenants | 


Urban Renewal (cont.) 


who refuse to move from their homes ("live-ins"), in the face of evic- 
tion for urban renewal, conservation, luxury” housing CORETEIN Lan, pub- 


lic housing, or rehabilitation. 


b. That the Action Committee plan a demonstration before the 
Housing and Redevelopment Board offices, with placards telling: the 
stories of the local areas: (Bellevue South—2100 middle income and high 
rent apartments—NO low-rent apartments. Tompkins Square—167 families 
to be relocated out of the area; 900 middle and upper income units—NO 
low-rent apartments, Children's Museum area, Brooklyn—Rehabilitation 
at tenants’ expense!) and dozens of others along these lines. This 
demonstration would demand low and middle-rental apartments in one 
building, and an end to segregated projects with a token representa- 
tion of minority tenants. 


c. A March on Washington should be considered, with the slogan 
REBUILDING A DEMOCRATIC AMERICA, dealing with (i) jobs; (ii) redistribu- 
tion of the federal budget to provide sufficient funds for housing and 
other necessary community facilities; and (iii) an end to segregation 
in all areas (jobs, housing, etc.) 


d. A proposed action in front of the trailer of the New York 
State Division of Housing, at 6th Avenue and 8th Street, which is paid 
for by public funds, and is acting as an agent for the sale of privately 
owned and sponsored high-rent apartments. It was proposed that signs be 
made demanding housing for those who need it, at rents they can afford, 
from the State, and that the State should stop bailing out — land- 
lords. 


2. The Panel approved the following specific legislative recommenda- 
tions: 


a. A method to finance rehabilitation by setting up a rehabili- 
tation bank to lend money at 1% interest. Landlords wishing to rehabili- 
tate their buildings and correct all violations would receive tax abate- 
ment. Such buildings would remain under rent control regulations. The 


cost of rehabilitation would not be passed on to the tenant, but would be 


borne by subsidies from federal and state funds. (This proposal was made 
by the Parkway-Stuyvesant Community Council. More details are available 
upon request from the Metropolitan Council on Housing.) 


b.. Refer to the Law Committee of the Metropolitan Council on 
Housing for drafting of necessary changes in existing legislation, to permit 
one comprehensive City agency to construct both low-rent public housing and 
publicly-aided housing in a single building. This would mean the combining 


Urban Renewal (cont.) 


of agencies such as the Housing and Redevelopment Board with the New York 
City Housing Authority, so that all types of public funds could be used 
jointly. Such legislation would serve to eliminate built-in economic 
stratification, and help to develop integrated neighborhoods. 


c. The drafting of legislation to open existing all-white hous- 
ing in privately-owned multiple dwellings, projects of all kinds, and in 
all new housing to be built; to freeze all apartments as they become va- 
cant. Such apartments shall be rented to minority-group tenants. All 
vacant apartments shall be listed with a central agency, so that all 
members of minority groups needing apartments shall be made aware of 
these vacancies. The criteria for determining open-occupancy percentages 
to achieve an integrated City shall be suggested by a committee of the 
Metropolitan Council, established for this purpose. Simultaneously, a 
campaign of education of white tenants in a given building or neighbor- . 
hood shall be undertaken, to encourage the welcoming of the minority- 
group tenants. 


3. The Panel approved the following general resolutions: a ae 


a. That the State Committee against Discrimination and the 
City Commission on Human Rights be informed of the Panel's objection to 
the failure of both agencies to accept as complainants those tenants 
from Urban Renewal areas suffering from economic discrimination, since 
economic discrimination is, in fact, based on racial discrimination. 


b. That all documents issued by the Metropolitan Council on 
Housing, such as those dealing with Conservation and Rehabilitation, be 
issued to the press, so that millions of newspaper readers may know of 
Our position on these and other housing issues of deep concern to all 
tenants. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 


Jacob Volkman, Herbert Hines, Jr. 


Chairman Reporter 


More than 200,000 families are now on the waiting list for 
public housing in New York City. Thousands more have applied, but 
have not been accepted because of unfair eligibility rules. Thousands 
more are in need of public housing, but have never applied because of 
the rules, and because they know that an application. is hopeless. 


New York City needs 500,000 new units of public housing to 
take care of the waiting list, to rehouse families living in: slum hous- 
ing, to house our growing population, and to create a reserve of housing. 


That desperate need has been given a flat "NO" by both federal 
and state governments. The federal government says that New York City 
has used up its quota limit (15% of the national total of 35,000 per 
year). | 


The State says that public housing subsidy funds are running 
out. Governor Rockefeller and the State Legislature have refused to ap- 
propriate more funds. Thus new public housing construction in New York 
City will soon end, unless more funds are made available from both fed- 
eral and state. 


Some of the persistent problems of public housing cannot be 
solved without a big increase in the supply. One of these problems is 
de facto segregation. This is because most low-income families are also 
minority families, due to discrimination in employment. Urban renewal 
and demolition have dislocated many minority families, forcing them to 
seek public housing. Discrimination in private housing, and the housing 
shortage itself have resulted in a futile search for housing at rents 
they can afford. : 


Another problem has been the rental range.. In recent years 
public housing has been rented at $18-20 per room, thus excluding those 
in desperate need, who can afford a range of but $10-$18 per room. Many 
who could pay $20-$25 per room cannot afford the buy-in for cooperatives. 
The solution is economically-integrated housing, containing all rent and 
income ranges in the same buildings. 


In the last few years public aid has been given to so-called 
private middle income or cooperative housing, and public housing has suf- 
fered. The Housing and Redevelopment Board has proposed the construction 
of 27,000 publicly aided middle income private or cooperative units and 
770 units of public, low-rent housing. 


The Housing and Redevelopment Board must recognize the over- 


whelming need for public housing. The proportion of 27,000 to 770 must be > 


changed to reflect the greater need of low-income families. No urban re- 


newal plan should be adopted which fails to provide for at least sufficient 


new public housing to rehouse those families on the site who require it. 


The demand for more public housing .is. essential to the fight 
for more and better housing generally. 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED: 


1. That the public housing program be revived and vastly increased. 
New York City must be granted sufficient funds to build 500,000 units in 
the next ten years, or 50,000 units per year. The savings from the cut 
in foreign aid should be added to Public Housing funds, for use in New 
York City and throughout the United States. Funds for public housing 
should be augmented as part of a program providing that 75% of the fed- 
eral budget be geared to life and creativity. Such a provision would 
be an immediate means for providing jobs in an integrated construction 
industry. 


2. That the METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING take the following 
direct action to achieve this demand: 


a. A public infomation program to alert tenants; 

b. A demand that the eligibility rules for admission to 
public housing be made public by the New York City 
Housing Authority; 

c. Community meetings be held by local organizations on 
the need for public housing funds. The Metropolitan 
Council on Housing will help in the organizing of 
these meetings and will supply speakers, on request; 

d. Establish picket lines at the State and Federal public 
housing offices, and at the Housing and Redevelopment 
Board, to protest the death of public housing; to demand 
more funds for it; and to insist on public housing units 
in_every urban renewal site. 

e. Organize groups of tenants who have long waited for pub- 
lic housing, for face-to-face meetings with Governor 
Rockefeller. These meetings should be held in New York 
City. We believe that the Governor has a duty to meet 
the people whom he is depriving of public housing by his 
refusal to demand additional public housing funds. 

f. A mass detegation to Washington, D.C., to meet with hous- 

ing chief Robert Weaver, concerning the need for more 

federally-aided public housing for New York City. 


CODE ENFORCEMENT AND RENT CONTROL 


Dr. Helen Harris, Hy Bershad, 
Chairman Reporter 


The housing shortage is continuing. It has been worsened by 
the bulldozing of habitable houses, and by the failure of the federal, 
state and city governments to adopt any program to relieve that short- 

-ag2. The shortage is felt by all tenants who are in the low and low- 
middle wage brackets and those living on fixed incomes, and most se- 
verely by the minority groups of our City. 


Except in the few cases where the receivership law has been 
invoked, the City has failed to deal adequately with the violations in 
the Building and Health codes, and with the loopholes which exist in 
the Rent Control Law. 


Instead of pursuing a policy of real action against the land- 
lords to force them to make needed repairs without rent increases, the 
City agencies have, by their lax attitude, permitted the houses to de- 
teriorate. The Rent Administration has continued to grant increases 
in rent to landlords for alleged capital improvements, despite the fail- 
ure of the landlords to maintain services and to correct violations. 


The City has recently proposed a most unrealistic program for 
the rehabilitation of housing which would, if adopted, put the entire 
financial burden on the tenants least able to afford rent increases-- 
the minority groups, the aged, and those generally in the low-wage 
bracket. The rehabilitation program will not add to the housing sup- 
ply. It would profit only the banks, the contractors and the landlords. 


Thousands upon thousands of violations exist, unrecorded, while 
the tenants" pleas to landlords and to the City for relief remain unheeded. 
The leaking roofs, the defective boilers, the rats, roaches and falling ts 
plaster, the lack of hot water, MUST be corrected at once. 


THEREFORE, the Plenary Session of the METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON 
HOUSING, at its fifth annual Conference, believes that the condition of 
these tenants and their housing is comparable to that suffered by victims 
of flood, fire, tornado or earthquake—despite the fact that it is of 
long-standing and not an Act of God, but of man. We call for action in 
the following manner: 


1, The METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING is directed to call upon 
the President, the Governor and the Mayor to declare as disaster areas 
those sections of our City most seriously affected: HARLEM, EAST HARLEM, 
SOUTHEAST BRONX, LOWER EAST SIDE, BEDFORD-STUYVESANT and BROWNSVILLE, 
and thus recognize the disaster that has befallen the tenants living in 
those areas, by making available men, money and supplies to alleviate 


and correct the conditions causing the unwarranted sufferings of the men, 
women and children living in the blighted housing in those areas. 


2. The METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING, in conjunction with other 
interested and concerned organizations, should take more specific action 
throughout the City to encourage and educate tenants to know their 
rights, by means of posters, throwaways and other methods; to act against 
the landlords and the City agencies by rent-strikes, sit-ins, move-backs 
and picketing, to force the repair of sound structures for habitable use, 
WITHOUT EVICTIONS OR RENT INCREASES. We propose that a Continuations 
Committee meet to consider plans for a City-wide rent strike, picketing 
of slumlords and City agencies, as well as other actions, 


3. The Plenary Session of the Conference unanimously goes on record 
as ratifying the work of the Rent Control Committee of the METROPOLITAN 
COUNCIL ON HOUSING for the renewal, strengthening and making permanent. 
of rent control. We further ask the METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING to 
call for a mass demonstration of all interested and concerned groups and 
individuals at the public hearings on Rent Control to be held in the near 
future at City Hall. We reaffirm the resolutions adopted at the fourth 
annual Conference of the Metropolitan Council on Housing on the subject 
of Rent Control. 


4. The Mayor, the City Council, and the State Legislature must con- 
cern themselves with the strengthening of the Receivership Law and the 
setting aside of large sums of money to implement it. 


J. Legislation must be enacted giving authority to judges to fine 
landlords sums commensurate with the cost of the repairs required to cor- 
rect violations. At the present time the fines are deposited in the City 
treasury, while the tenants continue to suffer from the landlord's con- 
tinued refusal to make the needed repairs. City agencies shall be re- 
sponsible for seeing to it that these repairs are made, 


6. We are opposed to the granting of rent increases by the City 
Rent and Rehabilitation Administration to landlords for improvements 
which increase the value of their investment. This section of the reso- 
lution refers to all improvements made by the landlord over and above 
those required to correct violations. 


7. $&In enacting this resolution the Conference expresses its belief 
that in the implementation of the actions proposed, not only will the bad 
housing be improved, but the landlords of housing in need of less repair 
will be forced to make those repairs, and thus prevent the further deteri- 
oration of such housing. 


8. The Plenary Session of the Conference believes it is becoming 
clear that the need for housing that is habitable is as necessary to the 
well-being of the people of our City as pure water and pure food, and that 
there should therefore be established a Commission on Housing, which should 
declare all housing to be deemed a PUBLIC UTILITY. 


The following resolution, translated 
from the Spanish, was adopted at the 
Plenary Session 


ACTION FOR DECENT HOUSING 


Mario Abreu, Emilio Flores, 
Chairman Reporter 


We are in agreement that the housing conditions for Puerto 
Rican and other Spanish speaking groups in New York City are the worst 
in the City. The landlords have exploited the Spanish-speaking popu- 
lation, charging high rents for apartments whose condition has violated 
the codes of health and sanitation. 


Furthermore, the Puerto Rican people have been especially af- 
fected by the Urban Renewal policies of the City administration. In 
areas such as Chelsea, Lincoln Square, Penn South, and Seward Park, 
the City has forced thousands of Puerto Rican families to move elsewhere 
to make room for the construction of expensive housing for middle and 
upper class families, which are naturally beyond the reach of the people 
forced to move. 


| As a result of the housing practices of the City, decent, low- 
income housing continues to decrease while at the same time housing demands 
are increasing. State and federal funds for low-income housing in New York 
are practically depleted. 200,000 families are on the lists awaiting place- 
ment in public housing; thousands more do not even appear on the lists be- 
cause they do not qualify for public housing. 


The total situation of housing for Puerto Ricans in this City re- 
veals evidence of discrimination and segregation in housing which leaves an 
ugly scar on the moral record of this administration. 


The severity of this problem demands more action on the part of 
the Spanish speaking people, in cooperation with other groups interested in 
better housing. Therefore this resolution has been voted by this Panel, to 
recommend to the METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING to hold a meeting of all 
interested parties to consider a program of action among the Puerto Rican 
people of our City to confront the housing problem in open discussion. 


Immediately after this Conference the meeting should decide on a 
date for a future meeting to consider various methods of pressure to drama- 
tize the problems. 


Finally, we think that discrimination in this City against the 
Puerto Rican people in housing is part of the greater fight of Negro and 
other minority groups to attain complete civil rights and equality. 


4 
ACCION PARA VIVIENDAS DECENTES 


Mario Abreu, Emflio Flores, 
Presidente ‘Reportero 


Las condiciones de viviendas de puertorriquenos y otros grupos 
de gente de habla espanola en Nueva York son las mas peores en la ciudad. 
Los dueffos de casas han esplotado a las poblacion de hable espanole cob- 

is rando altas rentas por el alquiler de apartamentos cuyas condiciones estan 
violando los codicos de vivienda, salud y sanidad. | 


: | Ademas, los grupos puertorriquenos han sido especialmente 
afectado por la politica de renovacion urbana de la administracion de la 
ciudad. En areas tales como Seward Park Extension, East Harlem, y el sur 
de Bronx, la ciudad ha forzado a miles de famf{lias puertorriquenos a ren- 
bicarse en diversas zonas de Nueva York para dar espacio a la const rucion 
de viviendas caras para grupos de familias de clase media y alta. Estas 
viviendas naturalmente son demasiado caras y estan fuera del alcance de 
las familias residentes en las areas para renovacion. 


Como resultado de la politica de vivienda de la ciudad, la pro- 
vision de projectos de ,vivienda para grupos de baja renta asf como otros 
typos de vivienda econémica y decente continue disminuyendo al mismo tiempo 
que la demanda aumenta. Los fondos estatales y federales para vivienda 
barate en projectos estan casi agotados para Nueva York. 200,000 familias 
estan en la lista de solicitantes que esperan adjudicacion de casa en los 
projectos. Miles mas no aparecen en estas listas ya sea porque no han 
solicitado vivienda, 0 porque han Sido rechazados por no reunir las con- 
diciones exigidas, pese a que necesitan uno vivienda tanto los aceptados 
como solicitantes, 


‘En total, la situacion de viviendas para los puertorriqueios | en 
esta ciudad revela evidencia de discriminacion y sag regacion en viviendas 
que deja una cicatriz muy fea en el record moral de esta administracion. 


| La severidad de esta problema demanda mas accion de parte del 
| pueblo puertorriqueno e hispano en general, en coperacion con otros grupos 
que de preocupen por mejoramientos en viviendas. 


Hay gran necesidad de que estos grupos se unan para lanzar en 
ataque unificado a contra de arrabales los caseros esplotadores, y el 
monstra de renovacion urbana que lo que hace es liquidar familias pobres 

de sus comunidades y empujarlas en arrabales, y la necesidad de mas viviendas 
publicas en nuestra ciudad. 


SEA RESUJLTO: 


Esta panel recomienda al METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING que se 
llama a una reunion ,de este panel y a las partes interesades para considerar 
un programa de accion que se haga frente al problema de viviendas entre los 

puertorriquenos en nuestra ciudad. 


-Accion Para Viviendas Decentes (cont. ) 


é 
Finalmente, creemos que la discriminacion en esta ciudad a contra 
de los puertorriquenos en viviendas, es parte de la lucha general de los 


negros y otros grupos minoritarios para alcanzar completamente derechos 
Civiles y igualdad. 


NDUM FROM SCHIFFER & COHEN 40 EAST 49th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 © Plaza 2-8060 


CORE DISTRIBUTION LIST pAecember 17, 1963 


RE: ; Housing - Shipulsky 


A meeting was held at one o'clock today at the offices of CORE. Present 
were: Shipulsky, Gordon Carey, Bob Gore, Sandy Baron, John Kaufman, and 
George Schiffer. The meeting had been requested by Shipulsky. Shipulsky 
has become owner of 209-11 Eldridge in lieu of foreclosure. 


We explained to him the outlines of CORE policy: that it was our desire 
to have the buildings fixed to a decent standard in compliance with law; 
that we desired to cooperate with the landlord to that end; that if the 
landlord did not cooperate, we would do everything we could to secure 
vigorous law enforcement; that we understood the landlord's problem and 
would cooperate with Rim in putting buildings voluntarily into city 
receivership if they were such that the cost of repairs made them totally 
uneconomic; that we desired to fix a schedule for a joint inspection by 
him and our people of the buildings, to be followed by a repair program. 
We further stated that the repair program would be closely timed. 


The landlord appeared amenable to fixing the buildings. He made statements 
such as "We are on the same side of the fence” and "These things are re- 
-guired by law and you can avoid complying with the law only so long." 


Consequently, the following arrangements were made: 


il. As quickly as possible, John Kaufman or Sandy Boyer or both are to | 
determine when a tenants' meeting can be held for each building. The 
landlord is then to be notified of these two meetings. 


o< The landlord will attend each meeting, at which complaints may be 
stated. 


3. After the meetings, an effort Should be made to take the landlord 
through each building, apartment by apartment, to list all repairs which 
are to be made. This list will include all existing violations as well 

as those not yet on record. Our people understand that they must act 
reasonably. The landlord understands that all significant plumbing, plas- 
ter, paint and fire violations must be removed and that vermin must be 
exterminated. 


4. The landlord has represented that he now has a painter, a plasterer, 

a carpenter and a plumber working in the two buildings. We have indicated 
that we expect all listed repairs to be completed by about the middle of 
January. The landlord seemed to believe this a reasonable position. 


5. If the listed repairs have not been substantially completed by the 
middle of January, in the absence of a major disaster such as a blizzard 
which ties up the town for a week, immediate steps to convert the unfixed 


: 
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TO: | DATE: 
RE: 
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~ | 
violations to court action will be taken by us. In other words, if the 
landiord does not show good faith immediately, there will be no further 
effort to negotiate. 


6. If the landlord shows good faith with respect to these buildings, 
we will proceed to discuss with him all other buildings which he and 
his family owns. NYU CORE has already begun compiling a list of these 
buildings. If there is no show of good faith, the complaint technique 
will be applied to a group of his buildings promptly. 


7. If the landlord shows good faith, the two buildings should be in 
substantial repair by the middle of January. If he does not show good it Se 
faith, he shoyld be at the conviction stage by the middle of saacines with | 
respect at least to the two buildings and possibly more. 


S. The rent, strike will continue in the two buildings until repairs 
are made. peegeary: rent strikes will be extended if good faith is 
not shown. ee 


9. The problem of tenant re-education is of primary iebtence . All 
of us are aware that, if the landlord does fix the buildings, tenant 
carelessness can reduce them to the condition in which they are now 
within six months. Either CORE or a social service agency in the 

area will have to persuade the tenants to take care of the buildings 
once repairs are made. This applies equally to the Kaplowitz situation. 


10. We broached the idea of the landlord's hiring tenants to do some 
of the repair work without eliciting any particular response. I think 
that Shipulsky might be a good landlord with whom to explore such a pro- 
gram, in other buildings. 


I believe that the consensus of impressions was, that Shipulsky will 

be easier to work with than Kaplowitz and that there is some hope that 

he means what he says. All of us are naturally skeptical and ready to 

proceed to other techniques as soon as necessary. Shipulsky was clearly a 
impressed by the trouble we had caused for Kaplowitz. Since Shipulsky . 
controls a substantial number of buildings, gaining his cooperation may 
prove significant. The contrast would unquestionably carry weight with 
other slumlords. Of primary importance, with respect to other landlords, | 
is to show them in the Shipulsky case that we have learned to move much i 
faster than in the Kaplowitz situation. 


I should like to add the following comment. Psychologically, it will 
be important to attack other Kaplowitz buildings while the Shipulsky 


‘ 
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TO: DATE: 


RE: 
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matter continues and while Kaplowitz is still under threat of sentence 
with respect to the Eldridge Street buildings. This will demonstrate 
to czher landlords that we do not mean to pick on just one or two of 
their buildings, letting them do as they please with the rest. 


An attack on other Kaplowitz buildings is not really within the capability 
of NYU CORE at this time. That group simply does not have enough peo- 

ple. It would, however, prove an excellent target for another CORE group. 
The prospect is that Kaplowitz, having been through the mill once, will 
give up much more easily the second time around. This would give another 
CORE group a good start in the housing area. Since Kaplowitz owns buildings 
all over the lower east side it would seem appropriate to hand him over 

to downtown CORE or to another CORE group operating in the area. In 

this connection, assistance may be secured from the mobilization people 
whom, Mike Schwerner has stated, he thinks he can recruit. 


Practically, the most important specific request which Shipulsky made 

of us, and which indicates a note of great tactical strength for us is 
that he claims to have had difficulty in securing access to apartments 
to make repairs. NYU CORE will therefore undertake to arrange access 

in accordance with a schedule determined by the landlord, his workmen 
and CORE. On the one hand, this places a responsibility for detail work 
on NYU CORE. On the other hand, it creates a situation in which CORE 
will have day to day knowledge of progress and an opportunity to keep 
its inspection current..More generally, if the landlord in fact requires 
help to secure access, he needs CORE to keep from being convicted of 
violations since CORE will always arrange access for City inspections. 
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Committee To Save & Strengthen Rent Control 


3rd Floor, 23 West 45 Street, New York 36, New York e Circle 7-4237 


We ask you to join us in a federation of citizen groups to strengthen and extend rent control. On 
March 31, 1964, the law establishing rent control for New York City officially ends. At least 60 days 
before, the City Council is required to hold public hearings on the question of permitting the law to 
lapse or of continuing rent control. 


The landlord interests have waged an organized and voluble campaign to kill this law completely, to 
have it declared unconstitutional or to weaken it so severely that it is entirely ineffective. They have 
been making their points dramatically at hearing after hearing. The tenant and community groups must 
counter with various demonstrations of strength and interest. 


We propose a 4-point program: 
1. A drive to enlist literally hundreds of people and organizations to 
testify at the City Council hearings. 
2. A mass rally in a demonstration outside the buildings where the hearings 
will be held. 
3. Circulation of petitions to be presented to the Council President. 


4. Encouragement of letter-and post-card-writing to Councilmen and the 
Mayor. 


To do this we need a federation of local committees representing civic, church, civil rights and political 
groups to publicize this program and help us to mobilize mass support. 


Will you join us in this endeavor? 


COMMITTEE TO SAVE AND STRENGTHEN RENT CONTROL 
(Committee in formation. Organization listed for identification only). 


Ruth Beinart, Chairman HousingComm. John Carro, former President, Nicholas Kisburg 


Riverside Edgecombe Neighborhood Puerto Rican Bar Assn. Legislative Representative 
Assoc. Joint Council 16, IBT 


Jane Benedict, Chairman Leon J. Davis, President Local 1199 | 
Metropolitan Council on Housing Drugs & Hosp. Workers Union —— 


Hy Bershad, Tenant Welfare Comm. Eugenia M. Flatow 
Parkway-Stuyvesant Community & Democratic Leader 
Housing Council 7th A.D., Manhattan 


State Senator Joseph R. Marro 
24th District, Manhattan 


~ Hyman Bravin : Rev. Howard Moody 
y Rev. Donald Harrington \edeon dal Church 


Bronx County Chairman Minister, Community Church of N.Y. 


Liberal Party 
Dr. Helen Harris ne 

Rev. Henry J. Browne, Chairman Bronx Council on Rents Political Action Committee 

Housing Committee, Stryker’s Bay and Housing NAACP 

Neighborhood Council Petra Rosa, Chairman 

Rev. Eugene Callendar Rev. Edler G. Hawkins Puerto Rican Citizens 

Pastor, Church of the Master St. Augustine’s Presbyterian Church Comm. on Housing 


Basil Paterson, Chairman 


Congressman William F. Ryan, 20th District, Manhattan 
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Emergency Commétice for More Low- Rent Housing 
organized by 


CITIZENS’ HOUSING AND PLANNING COUNCIL OF NEW YORK, INC. 
Willkie Memorial Building > 20 WEST 40th STREET * New York, N. Y. 10018 


LOngacre 3-5990 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Eleanor Vaughan 


CHAIRMAN 
Paul T. O'Keefe 


ACTION FLASH oO. 1 


At least 200,000 of New York City's very worst-housed families 
cannot possibly afford any decent housing except public low-rent | 
housing. No other housing solution will work for them. Without 
publically-subsidized apartments, they wil! continue fighting 

rats, accidents, fires, and the human indignities of the slum for 
the rest of their lives. Yet, both state and federal financial 
support for low-rent housing face an imminent end. 


Housing legislation and finance is a complicated business. Even if one knows what 
is needed, it is often hard to know what to do about it: We hope this series o 
Action Flashes will help to untangle some of the complications and suggest methods 
for citizen action at appropriate times. 


HERE'S WHAT IS NEEDED AT THIS TIME TO GET THE STATE LOW-RENT PROGRAM MOVING 


1. Over the past four years, New York City has received only enough financial 
aid from the State government to build a total of 427 low-rent apartments. 
During the preceding seven years, approvals for State-aided low-rent apart- 
ments in the city were coming in at the average rate of 2500 a year. 


THERE IS STATE MONEY AVAILABLE TO BUILD MANY MORE LOW-RENT HOUSING UNITS HERE. 
THE PROBLEM IS THAT IT IS NO LONGER BEING RELEASED BY ALBANY AS FAST AS IT 
MIGHT BE. | 


What to do: Get in touch with Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller and 
State Housing Commissioner James Wm. Gaynor. Demand 
the release of low-rent public housing funds at the 
maximum legal rate, with a share of those funds allocated 
to New York City consonant with its housing needs. 


y Remaining State funds for low-rent housing -- even if spent at the 
rate permitted by law -- are far from enough. New money is needed 
to keep the program alive. | 


THEREFORE, A BOND ISSUE OF AT LEAST $500 MILLION AND A SUBSIDY ISSUE OF AT 
LEAST $13.5 MILLION MUST BE PASSED AT THE 1964 LEGISLATIVE SESSION AND GO 
ON THE BALLOT AS PROPOSITIONS TO THE PEOPLE IN NOVEMBER, 1964. 


What to do: Get in touch with your State Assemblymen and Senators. 
Discuss with them the need for low-rent housing as you 

know it. Ask them to push for the essential bond aT 

subsidy legislation as soon as the Legislature convenes. 


January 31, 1964 


TO: CORE 
RE: DEMANDS TO EFFECTUATE LONG RANGE OBJECTIVES IN HOUSING 


This memorandum is written primarily to raise 
questions. To the extent that it suggests courses of action 
or demands, these suggestions should not be cconstrued as 
expressing a firm position. This is merely intended as a 
concrete starting point for the formulation of a program 
which will have to be submitted to public officials and 
will have to be publicized during the next few months. The 
existence and vigorous prosecution of such a program is 
essential to justify attention to interim goals in housing. 
Under no circumstances should the interim goals be permitted 
to be treated as more than temporary, emergency expedience 
which are necessary to mAéke effective programs in education 
and employment. » 


This memorandum deals directly with the situation 
in New York. The principles adopted here, however, and a 
large part of the tactics should be transferable to most 
Northern metropolitan centers. They will also be applicable 
in the South once the fundamental southern problems have 
been resolved. 


1. OBJECTIVES =: The ultimate purpose of a housing 
program is to achieve housing which is integrated and which 
is at least equal to census standard. In the 1960 census of 
housing, three terms are used and defined: Sound housing, - 
deteriorating housing and dilapidated housing. "Sound" is 
defined as "that which has no defects, or only slight defects 

which: are normally corrected during the course of regular 

maintenance". It would be folly to suggest that a buildifig 
- OYiginally constructed as a slum in 1875 could ever be sound 
housing. Substantial sections of the lower eastside of New York, 
therefore, will never be sound housing until the buildings are 
torn down and replaced. Many buildings in Harlem, on the other 
hand, which were built before, during or after the First World 
War, were originally constructed as luxury housing and could 
be made sound. Sound housing is a prerequisite to integrated 
housing in what are now ghetto areas. It should be recognized, 
however, that. sound housing does not assure integration in 
fact (as witness some of the city projects). The resistance 


to project living and the resistance to the destruction of 
existing : neighborhoods necessitated by title one projects 
require the adoption of a whole new concept of area recons=~ 
truction if the primary objectives are to be achieved. These 
concepts are now being developed as a result of critical 
analysis with the experience with projects built since the 
war. CORE should take an active part in this analysis, which 
will determine the cost of public housing during the next 
generation. It is equally undesirable to build a project which 
will be occupied in large part by Negroes of by any other 
group as it is to remove a Negro population from an area to 
construct so-called middle income or luxury housing beyond the 
reach of Negro families. One concept which CORE should consider 
supporting involves the deliberate mixing of economic, social 
and racial groups in a given project building. Similarly, 

CORE should consider the desirability of requiring that any 
new project built contain adequate provision for this kind 


of mixing. 


It must be understood that the ultimate objectives 
have to involve a series of stages extending over a thirty 
year period not because there is any necessity of delay, but 
because anything undertaken at this time will have an impact 
and will indeed determine the course of the next generation. 
It would, for example, be inane to plan in relation to a 
metropolitan area of 15,000,000 when every useful projection 
indicates that by 1985 the metropolitan population will be 
23,000.000. It will also be foolishness to deal with a five 
borough situation, treating Westchester, Nassau and Sufolk 
counties as suburban, when in fact all reasonable projections 
indicate that the greatest population increases will occur 
in chese counties and the New Jersey counties adjacent to 
New York, To the extent that any geo-political projections are 
useful, the indications are that those counties now adjacent 
to metropolitan counties will be metropolitan within the next 
twenty years. Anyone personally familiar with the changes 
which have occured during the past twenty years in the sub- 
urban counties can readily appreciate that it will take a 
national disaster to keep Westchester from looking like Queens 
in twenty years. It is therefore suggested that while the 
present metropolitan counties require immediate attention for 
remedial purposes, provisions must be made in the other counties 
for the reservation of land to prevent similar conditions from 
developing. If, for example, Suffolk farm land were now taken 


by eminent domain and leased until needed, it would be cheaply 
available for the construction of public housing in the next 
generation. 


One of the main supportive objectives of any housing 
‘program must be that the government (for these purposes, federal 
state or city) assume the major responsibility for the coms- 
truction and probably maintenance of the bulk of all housing. 
There is no fundamental reason why the federal government should 
Support private profits in housing. This peculiar concept 

is having a short vogue for obvious reasons. It cannot be con- 
idered smund that this concept be extended into the next ge- 
neration. To the extent that the federal, city or state govern- 
ment does not wish directly to control housing (to which direct 
control there are other objections), the cooperative or condo- 
minium approaches are to be favored. Unions have experimented 
extensively with the cooperative approach. The condominium is 
probably more sound. The true cooperative is probably to be pre- 
ferred, except that it is not adapted to large scale housing. 


The present cooperative concept gives merely a no- 
minal ownership to the tenant and may be regarded as a decep- 
tive way to secure financing for construction. By "true coope- 
rative” is meant the acquisition of housing by an articulated 
group, with ownership vested in the group. If we cannot give 
the country back to the Indians, at least we can learn some- 
thing of their concept of community ownership of real pro- 


perty. 


The support of governmental housing does not have 
a political basis as far as CORE is concerned. The basis, it 
is suggested, is that no other device will provide sound housing 
at a reasonable cost for the bulk of the population. The pro- 
blem of private housing becomes too complex to make possible 
the mass construction and maintenance of private housing under 
the pressure of a real estate boom extending over several 


generations. 


It must, however, be considered that to attain the 
ultimate objective with regard to ownership will require con- 
Siderable time. For this period, it will be necessary to deal 
with privately owned housing and new private construction. 

CORE should, therefore, support programs which create improved 
private housing. These programs are related both to the interim 


ox 
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réquirements and the long range requirements. CORE should not, 
however, support programs which encourage further governmental 


investment in private housing, since such investment is incon- 
istent with the principal long range objectives. 


2. EXISTING PROGRAMS: There is a fantastic diver- 
sity of programs in the housing field, a new program, cammission, 
committee or board being set up in response to every protest. 

In fact, few of these programs are actually implemented. The 
objectives of several of the programs are inconsistent. 

I cannot claim that even a rudimentary understanding of all 
the available devices already enacted for the improvement of 
housing or the construction of housing is apparent, however, 
that the use of direct action tactics will result in oppor- 
tunities to take advantage of existing programs in this sector. 


Similarly, programs exist for law enforcement and 
imposition of penalties on landlords who fail to maintain 
adequate housing. Enforcement depends largely upon the degree 
to which protest is made and supported by patient, repeti- 
tious, insistence. 


On balance, the existing programs are defective in 
several respects. First, since they are inconsistent and in 
some cases conflicting, overall policy direction is required. 
Second, the existing programs are not sufficient. Third, the 
enforcement sector requires considerable strenghtening. CORE 
should formulate specific demands to remedy these defects. 


On the other hand, CORE should plan to take advantage 
of the existing programs, primarily to meet its interim require- 
ments. While, for interim purposes, strenghtening of some programs, 
particularly in the enforcement sector, would be sesirable, 
the interim objectives can probably be achieved without any 
legislative change at all. Surprising as it may seem, city 
officials have repeatedly requested legislative action in these 
areas which is far more reaching than anything that CORE has 
yet demanded. These activities are now continuing and may be 
expected to continue. CORE should give some support to these 
activities. The real conflict with the city government will 
occur when CORE formulates and presses its long range demands. 
which are inconsistent with the objectives of the present power 
structure. CORE should therefore engage the city in a dialogue, 
as a sort of canape. Strategically, it should prove most useful 
to engage government thoroughly in the full exploitation of 
present programs while preparing and mounting the major attack 
for the long range objectives. 


cndian 


In this sense, the interim program serves a most 
important function, of constantly exposing the city's failure 
to enforce its own laws and its recognition that change is..- 
necessary. In consequence, official opposition to wholesale 
governmentally supported housing becomes outflanked. 


3. PUBLIC ATTITUDE : For both interim and long 
range purposes, it is essential that the public come to re- 
cognize the landlord who fails to provide adequate housing 
as a serious criminal. The city itself has had much success 
in persuading the public that traffic violators do not 
much sympathy. Clearly the slumlord does much more harm than 
any scofflaw. More important, the slumlord is a much more 
dangerous criminal than the murderer. Our legal system places 
considerable emphasis on the protection of property, There is 
an unspoken current of thought underlying much judicial 
rational, to the effect that liberty is protected by securing 
property. Consequently, legislature find it difficult to 
take a building away from a landlord merely because he causes 
the tenants to live in misery. To effect a significant change 
in this area requires the persuasion of the public. It is 
suggested that any legislative program depends on creating 
this kind of public attitude. Initially, it should be possible 
to arouse middle class feeling by demonstrating the fact 
that slumlord profits directly raise taxes. 


4. GENERAL APPROACH TO DEMANDS: With the foregoing 
in mind, the first category of demands should deal with effec- 
ting the private housing sector which now predominates. The 
demands should be planned first to improve existing housing 
and second to discourage over-priced private housing in the 
future. One approach is to deal in terms of a system of pe- 
nalties and reward. Such a system now in fact exists; but the 
penalties have not been strong enough or have not been enforced, 
and the rewards have not been given. 


In more specific terms, it is necessary that there 
be minimum fines, to avoid the problem of judges who regard 

Slum violations as insignificant; higher fines for both offenses 
and misdemeanors; stronger jail terms; procedural simplification 
making it difficult for a landlord to secure a delay; proposals 
for this kind of legislative change are being made by city 
departments and should be supported by CORE. In addition, CORE 
Should oppose the City Bar Association's proposed rent strike 
bill and should make suggestions of it own for legislation 


which encourages rent strikes. 


In addition, CORE should press for the establishment 
of higher standards in the building department on the question 
of complaint, It is well known that a small plaster crack in 
a luxury dwelling will result in a violation; while a large 
crack in a slum will not. Sxmka Similarly, the building depart- 
ment has no authority to require reconstruction of a building, 
but does have to require adequate repair. This authority is | 
not used, for example, to require replacement of a whole of 
wall of rotten plaster (even though patching has merely a 
temporary effect). 


In addition, the city should be empowered to xexz 
raise taxes on slum dwellings on the ground that the cost of 
providing city services to these dwellings is greater, in 
relation to their assessed valuation, than the cost of pro- 
viding such services for other buildings. 


In addition, enforcement agencies should be stren- 
gntened by giving additional personnel and agencies, such as 
tax departments should be encouraged to participate by inves- 
tigating known slumlords. 


Above all, the Mayor should be encouraged to appoint 
a single official xm with power to coordinate city depart- 
ments having any jurisdiction in the housing area and corpo- 
ration counsel should be instructed to furnish adequate man- 
power for enforcement 6 purposes. 


In relation to the receivership program, significant 
additional funds should be sxx provided and the procedure 
should be simplified so as to permit a taking by eminent 
domain. Finally, arrangements should be made to arrest land- 
lords, not merely to serve them with summonses when misde- 
meanor violations are involved. To this may be added the sugges- 
tion that " maintaining a slum dwelling” shall be a felony. 


On the reward side, the existing program of loans 
to be made to landlords for rehabilitating buildings should be 
implemented instead of being allowed to lye dormant. Further, 
the city's present power to give lower taxes for rehabilitated 
buildings should be freely exercised. Rent increases should be 
granted expeditiously or major improvements made, but only 
in the event that the city, state of federal government is 
prepared to subsidize rehabilitated housing at least to some 


jin 


extent. It is significant. that other cities have had ex- 
cellent experience with rehabilitating existing buildings in 
lieu of building new projects. This may be accomplished here 
as well. One of the subsidy occurs in the form of cheap cons- 
truction money, direct rent subsidy or in some other form, 

is not particularly significant. These rewards would be self 
limiting in that a reconstructed dgwx dwelling would not nor- 
mally have a life expectancy in excess of twenty years. 
Arrangements could in fact be made subject to new legisla- 
tion, that the city would furnish funds for reconstruction 
in exchange for receiving a clear title at the expiration 

of twenty years. Such a program would serve the dual purpose 
of immediate repair and ultimate city ownership of dwellings 
ready for destruction (to allow for new governmental housing). 
Above all, such a program would eliminate or largely limit, 
the role of the speculator in the slum housing market. It 
should be remembered that the condition of slum s housing is 
in significant part attributable to the fact that landlords 
purchase these buildings as much for future land value as for 
current return. The city would benefit greatly by such a 
program, since the city must anticipate its own requirement 
to buy the land by eminent domain in the foreseable future. 
By making a limited amount available for reconstruction 


now, the city may be saving a much greater amount which would 
be required in the future to buy the same land. 


The demand for direct subsidies requires conside- 
rable study. The present existence of subsidies in @ many areas 
Suggests that if the demand is properly phrased there is con- 
iderable chance of almost immeidate success. One approach may 
be to demand a cooperative law, offering government funds 

to group of tenants desiring to purchase their building and 
rehabilitate it, or to non-profit groups desiring to have 
housing constructed for their own use. 


T I Mi WN G: In view of the accelaration of the 
rent strike movement, overall policy direction is essential 
in both the interim and the ® long range phase. Rent strike 
should have accumulated a very great momentum by April. If 
CORE is to lead the movement, the long range program must be 
announced no later than the middle of March. The first accounce- 
ment should deal with the immediate legislative objectives 
and should state the long range objectives in rather gexeax 
general terms. By September, there should be significant indi- 


cation of the effectiveness of the interim program. At that 
point, and in time to have an impact on the election, there 
should be a more detailed announcement of the long range 


objectives. 
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FROM: GEORGE SCHIFFER TO: CORE 
RE: HOUSING ACQUISITION PLAN 1/31/64 


In order to as:ure that repaired slum housing will be 


replaced and in order to secure land for public housing at minixu 


mum cost, it is suggested that the City make available repair 
funds in exchange for a title deed subject to an estate for 
twenty years or less. 


This approach is analogous to that used by the federal 
government in acquiring national park land. People presently 
living in areas to be made parks are given a choice of 
selling out now or of selling out the remainder interest 
after they die.The remainder interest is valued according 
to commonly accepted formulae. 


The plan would work as follows : If a building required 
a repair investment of $20,000,the city would furnish the full 
amount.If the city projects that it will require the land in 
ten years,then,using the treasury's 34% table, i5x@@5éxaz 50% 
the building's value would be the purchase price of the re- 
mainder;on a twenty year basis the figure would be about 404. 
If a higher interest rate were used,the percentages would be 
lower. 

If the building has a present value of $40,000, 

50% of that amount would be made available for repair 
without imma interest in exchange for future ownership. 

This would greatly reduce the pressure for rent increases. 
In the specific example, all the repair cost would be 
available without interest. 

The City would plan acquisitions so that it acquires 
buildings in clumps at the time anticipated for reconstruction. 

The plan eliminates the real estate speculator fron 
Slum housing. It enables the City to acquire needed land at 
present prices, despite the fact that the land will have 
nuch greater value when the city takes actual possession. 

Thus the paln is fiscally sound from the city's point of viet. 

The plan also gives the effect of slum rent subsidies 
without any actual subsidy. 

The other benefits of the plan include the possibility 
of immediate action;the probability of wide-spread support of 
political and real estate groups 5and the consistency with 
long range objectives. 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 10 -- that's the date set Lower East Sidé Rent Strike is the name 
of a new coordinating group in which a 


for a TENANTS MARCH ON ALBANY. The date dozen organizations are working together 
was set at a rousing Rent Strike meeting ,° show the landlords and the City -- 


| and conferencé on Feb. 15. Called by the It 

Community Council on Housing the confer- se etceg ae — oS 
| ence drew support from the Metropolitan ee 

Council on Housing and its affiliates, ae 
from the Lower East Side Rent Strike,the {DOU 70 Dulldings are of ccna 
Bklyn. Rent Strike Coordinating Comm., Grace Cade of the Negro Action Committee 


CORE Local 1199 and District 65, the | | 
? is chairman and Pedro Otero of the Coun- 
Comm. for Civil Rights Action and many 441 of Puerto Rican Organizations is 


: political clubs and legislators. vice-chairman, Coordinators in each of 


| three areas direct the organizing. These 
A coordinating committee. with these or- 
ganizations and others was formed to ex- are Genoveva Clemente ce rte hoe 
ers, Frances Goldin. oO he University 
tend and coordinate the rent strikes and 7 —? : 
_ Settlement Housing Clinic, and -Loriman 
to work out plans for the MARCH ON AL Rhodell of Downtown CORE. ‘Two of the l 


BANY. On March 10, tenants will join : | = 
cooperating organizations are MCH affil- 
f s inAlb ith civil rights oups 
es x : — lates. The LES Rent Strike has headquar- 


and unions lobbying for the $1.50 mini- 
mum wage. ters at 332 E. 4th St. 


On Jan. 28 a huge torchlight parade and 
rally was held. It was addressed by LES 
Rent Strike leaders and by Jesse Gray, 
leader of the Harlem rent strikes. After 
the parade the tenants came in out of 
the bitter cold to meet at theUniversity 


All MCH affiliates and other tenant or- (please turn to page 4) 
ganizations are urged to make arrange- 
ments immediately to send delegates to 
Albany. Collect money for delegates! 
fares, elect delegates and, where possi- 
ble, charter buses. For information and 
details, contact the Metropolitan Coun- 
cil on Housing, 215 W. 23 St.,SP 7-8900. 


The Marchers will have two main demands: 
1) Lots of new public housing and 2)Laws 
to get immediate repairs to emergency 
violations such as no heat, rats, and 
other health dangers. 


Torchlight parade on the Lower East Side 
(Photo by Alan S. Gelb) 
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Again this year -- on March 10 --tenants 
will board buses to Albany, armed with a 
program that can provide new housing and 
restore services and repairs in old slum 


buildings. Our program will have the 
. support this year of thousands of rent- 
striking tenants.and of labor unions. 


This year, the 13 key demands are: 


* A crash program for low and middle in- 
come integrated public housing on vacant 
and badly-used commercial land. Rents 
would be no more than $25 per room. 


* Additional subsidies to allow public 
housing to rent at $10-18 per room. 


* A moratorium on the demolition of 
structurally-sound, habitable, rent-con- 
trolled housing. 


* The Wilson bill which would set up a 
City repair squad to make emergency re- 
pairs and restore heat. 


* Improve the receivership law for fast- 
er action and more effective service. 
The City should keep the buildings after 
repairs and not return them to slumlords 


* Enact Judge Moritt's decision into law 
No service, no rent -- to the landlord, 
court or anywhere else. "You don't have 
to pay for what you don't get." 


 * In all publicly-aided middle income 

housing, at least 20% of the apartments 
should be allotted to the HousingAuthor- 
ity for subletting to low-income tenants. 


* Establishment of a Fair Housing Rental 
service to handle all apartment vacancies 
which would be filled on a non-discrimi- 
natory basis. 


* Other points deal with protection of 
public housing tenants from unfair evic- 
tion regulations; exclusion of majority 
of earnings of wife and children in fig- 
uring family income in public housing; 
protection of the right to jury trials 
for tenants; anda plan for rehabilita- 
tion without rent increases. 


Write or phone MCH for a more detailed 
copy of this program. 


ago the tenants of six 
buildings along Morningside Dr. and An- 
sterdam Ave.received a surprising letter 
in the mail one morning from Columbia U- 
niversity's College of Pharmacy. They 
were asked to vacate the premises for 
the College's expansion. Four of the 
buildings were pleasant 6-story walkups, 
one boasted an elevator, one was an SRO 
(single-room occupancy). Morningside Six 
was formed by the angered tenants to 
fight the demolition of their homes. It 
affiliated to MCH and enlisted the aid 
of able MCH lawyer, Richard Levenson, 


About two years 


"We lost the SRO," says Marie Runyon, one 
of the group's key organizers. "The ten- 
ants were offered $25 to get out. They 
were Spanish-speaking and didn't know 
their rights. They were told 'We don't 
have to give you anything.!' The X's went 
up on the windows, the usual thing." In 
Novenber another building was demolished, 
"The bounty went up to $250. I guess 
we're technically now the Morningside 4." 


"Te College does not have sufficient 
funds for its new building. They don't 
even have plans approved by the Dept. of 
Bldgs. They scared tenants out a year 
before applying to the RRA for eviction 
certificates which are still pending. We 
want Columbia to meet with us instead of 
trying to steam roller this through." 


The 107 tenants in the 52 apartments 
still occupied (average residence: 18 
years) are now political veterans. On 
January 24 they held an open meeting to 
enlist neighborhood support and drew 500 
residents of Morningside Heights. It was 
addressed by Cong. Ryan,Paul Goodman and 
MCH chairman Jane Benedict. 


At a followup meeting on Feb. 13, a lar- 
ger group was formed -- Morningsiders 
United -- with Edward Simpson as chair- 
man. It aims to continue and extend the 
work of the Morningside Six. 


"George Washington fought at Morningside 


Heights. We are fighting also for our 
community -- for a balanced, integrated 
neighborhood for all, not just for the 
University, the big institutions and 


their staffs," 


Some 3,000 indignant tenants marched on 
City Hall on Jan. 23 demanding that rent 
control be continued and strengthened. 


They came from most of the tenant organ- 
izations in the city and wore signs ex- 
pressing their views on rent control, 
rent strikes, slumlords, bureaucrats and 
the present City administration. At its 
high point the line of marchers, singing 
rent control songs by Frances Goldin, 
Meryl Lewis and Bill Tatum,stretched out 
in an unbroken line aroundCityHallPlaza. 


When the tenants ended the demonstration 
and tried to enter CityHall for the hean 
ings,they found that landlords had fill- 
ed all the seats there. Hundreds of ten- 
ants, including listed speakers, were 
barred and kept out in the cold. 


As a result, Jesse Gray of the Community 
Council on Housing, after consultation 
with MCH, staged a tenant walkout. Larg- 
er quarters were demanded for such an 
important hearing as thaton rent control, 


After the walkout and a brief meeting 
outside, more tenants were admitted to 
the hearings. Jane Benedict spoke for 
MCH and other tenant organizations. She 
protested the exclusion of tenants from 
the hearings and refuséd to present her 
prepared testimony under such conditions, 


On Mon., Feb. 3 the atmosphere was less 
crowded and more peaceful ata hearing 
to consider decontrol of over-$250 apart 
ments. MCH and its affiliates were a- 
mong dozens of organizations which spoke 
and opposed any decontrol at all. 

Bill Tatum 


Tenants demand strong rent control 
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(Photo by Lucille Flato) 


A Leadership Training Workshop -- or "Do 
It Yourself" course for tenant leaders 
will begin Mon., Mar. 16 at the McBurney 
YMCA,215 W.23rd St. The 5-session series 
ls sponsored by MCH's TenantWorkshopCom- 
mittee. The first workshop will be held 
on "How to Organize a Building and Get 
Action Out of the RRA and Health and 
Buildings Departments." | 


All workshops will begin promptly at 8 
p.m. and end at 10 p.m. Further sessions 
on rent strikes, evictions, demolition & 
receivership, on the courts and on how 
to fight landlords! applications will be 
held in March, April and May. 


Your organization is urged to sénd new 
and experienced leaders -- no limit on 
numbers attending and no charge for the 


series. For details, contact Met Council 
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"What's going up here? 

A new house for us, I hear. 

No, it's another fake. 

More rent for the landlord's take." 


These rhymes were neatly lettered on the 
temporary wooden construction front at a 


3rd St. "renovation" job. David Gurin 


MOVE TO LEGALIZE ARTISTS! HOUSING 


On Feb. 6 representatives of 6 artists! 
housing groups got their first look at 
State Sen. Mitchell's bill legalizing 
the use of lofts by artists. The bill 
defines the word "artist" and permits 
artists to live and work in non-manufac- 
turing commercial buildings of less than 
six stories. The building must be fire- 
proof, have a sprinkler system and meet 
various fire retardation requirements. 


Helen DeMott, representing MCH, and the 
Tompkins Sq. Artists, Cooper Sq. Comm. & 
the Phoenix Reform Dem.reserved judgment 
until they had time to study the bill. 
Artists Ten. Assn. & West Village Citiz. 
Comm. approved the bill with changes. 
Helen DeMott 


SAVE THAT DATE -------- MONDAY, MARCH 30 
MET COUNCIL MEMBERSHIP MEETING 
215 West 23rd St. ----- reports, action! 
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RENT STRIKE ACTIVITY (cont. from page 1) 


settlement House. There the overflow 
Housing Committee, Local 1, Dining Room crowd shouted its determination to sup- 
Emp. Union, Jan. 28: Jane Benedict, MCH port and spread rent strikes. 
chairman, met with this union committee. 


| Meanwhile in other parts of Manhattan & 

Urban League, Jan. 29: Ruth Beinart,MCH in other boros the rent strikes caught 

bd. member, represented MCH at a meeting fire. In Brooklyn the Tenant Welfare 

to plan the New York Urban League's Comm. of theParkway-Stuyvesant Community 

April conference on open occupancy. Council and the Brooklyn Tenants Council, 

both MCH affiliates,are cooperating with 

Bronx Neighborhood Council of Hotel and Brooklyn CORE. Their work has resulted 

Club Wkers., Jan. 31: Mamie Jackson, MCH in putting about 50 buildings on strike. 

bd. and exec. secy. of the Bronx Council 
on Rents & Hsing., addressed this group. 


In the Bronx a RentStrike Rally was held 
on Feb,13 to initiate the strikes there. 
Mamie Jackson of the Bronx Counc. on 
Rents and Housing, a MCH affiliate, and 
Jesse Gray were among the speakers, 


Tilden Houses Tenants Assoc.,Bklyn.,fFeb. 
3: Herb Hines, MCH vice-ch., spoke on 
the history,purposes and program of MCH. 


Local Bronx Planning Bd., Feb. 7: Dr. In Harlem the rent strikes continued and 
Helen Harris, ch. of Bx. Coun. on Rents increased. In addition to the Community 
& Housing and MCH bd. member, was ap- Council on Housing, CORE and the Harlem 


pointed to the Hunts Pt. planning board. Action Group(Northern Student Movement), 
two unions have thrown their energy into 


the rent strikes. These are Local 1199, 
Drug and Hospital Wkers., and Dist. 65, 
RWDSU. <A total of 300 buildings are re- 


City Hall-Brooklyn Bridge Plan. Feb. 11: ported on strike in Harlem. Local 1199 
——— — ~ ~~. has also organized strikes in the Bronx. 


Esther Rand testified before the City 

Planning Commn. against the plan because Rent strikes have been started in East 
it is not economically or racially in- Harlem and more are expected. 

tegrated and contains no public housing. 


MCH on the air, Feb. ll: Jane Benedict 
spoke over WWRL on Alma John's program. 


The Rent Strike Committee of MCH, under 
the chairmanship of Stan Aronowitz, has 
issued instructions for rent strikes, a 
rent strike program,and has also printed 
a rent strike leaflet which may be or- 
dered in quantity and stamped with the 
name of the local organization. 


Artists are tenants, too, Feb. 13: Jane 
Benedict participated ina panel dis- 
cussion at the Architectural League. The 
topic was "Artists! Housing." 


THE METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON Met. Council on 
HOUSING welcomes the support of every Housing 
organization and individual interested in 215 West 23rd St. 
"decent housing at rentals people can New York ll, N.Y. PAID 
aff ae 4 l embership is $10 for 
afford . careym ” , 7 ; New: York, N: Y. 
organizations; $5 for individuals. You 
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April 6, 1964. 


Mr. James Farmer, Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York 38, N.Y. 


Dear Jim: 


I was watching an educational TV presentation of a discussion on 
the South Houston Redevelopment Area several days ago, and was amazed to hear 
CORE listed among the organizations supporting Mi-Cove's request for this land 
for a middle-income housing project. It wasn't clear whether this was the national 
office or the New York chapter, so I am sending a copy of this letter to Norman Hill. 


I don't know whether you are familiar with Dr. Rapkin's report on 
the area prepared for the Planning Commission. I did a little work on it myself, 
so I can vouch for the care which went into its preparation, the reliability of its 
statistics and other data, and the concern with which the recommendations were 
made. There are 12, 700 workers in the area, of whom 20 percent are Negro and 
40 percent Puerto Rican. Ineed hardly call to your attention the incidence of 
unemployment among both these groups, and the unlikelihood of these jobs being 
replaced if they are destroyed. It is true, as the Mi-Cove people said, that there 
are 4,000, 000 square feet of empty loft space in Manhattan. But aside from the 
question of the suitability of its location and rent as a place in which these firms 
might relocate, there are 5,500,000 square feet in use in the area. It has been 
the experience of all redevelopment areas that a substantial number of firms go 
out of business rather than move or move to suburban locations, where these 
workers would have difficulty in continuing to work; there is no reason to, suppose . 
that this would be an exception. oe oes 


The second question revolves around the use of available funds. 
The land write-down alone would amount to some $6,000 a unit, if Mi-Cove's plans 
are carried out, taking almost the entire redevelopment funds for the City of New 
York for a year, aside from the continuing subsidy in tax remission. If the people 
moving into the development were low-income families, unable to obtain decent 
housing otherwise, there would still be a question of whether this was the wisest 
location to use. But again experience has shown that middle-income housing for 


/Continued...... 


Mr. James Farmer, Director April 6, 1964. 
Committee on Racial Equality 


the most part is occupied by people who can afford to rent and could obtain good 
housing if they went to Queens or Brooklyn, rather than Manhattan. Ihave no 
objection to people living in Manhattan if they don't like the trip to the other 
boroughs and they can afford it, but I do object to taking money which should go 
to helping real and involuntary slum-dwellers, in effect from people who do live 
in other boroughs, in order to make it possible for a favored few to live in down- 
town Manhattan. It would seem to me that CORE also should be more concerned 
with obtaining low-cost housing for people now living in Harlem, East or West, or 
Bedford Stuyvesant, or any of the other areas where people require new housing 
rather more than those living in Greenwich Village semi-luxury apartments. 


I don't want to make this into a lengthy letter, with all details. 
Under separate cover I'm sending a copy of the Rapkin report which gives all the 
figures; the last chapter summarizes the findings and policy considerations. I 
should just like to point out that the Board of the Citizen's Housing and Planning 
Council, a group whose concern with housing cannot be doubted, after careful 
consideration just last week adopted a resolution turning down the Mi-Cove pro- 
posal, by a vote of 18 to 3. I would hope CORE would re-consider its position. 


My best to Lulu. 
Cordially, 
} ye ———————— 


(Mrs.) Grace Milgram 
Research Associate 


GM/hi 


c.c. Mr. Norman Hill 
New York Chapter 
CORE 
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TV: Topical ‘Bonanza’ | 


Racial Issue Treated on Western Seiles 
With Story of a Negro Opera Singer 


By JACK GOULD 


HE efforts of television’s 

enlightened elements to 
incorporate a greater number 
of dignified Negro character- 
izations in running weekly 
dramas found constructive 
reflection last night in “Bo- 
nanza,” the _ highest-rated 
serial on the air. 

The story of a Negro opera 
singer visiting the frontier 
community of Virginia City 
had the strong narrative 
values characteristic of a 
show designed for mass ap- 


' peal, yet at the same time the 


hour-long presentation regis- 
tered several points of con- 
temporary  pertinency . and 
value on the issue of racial 
equality. 


That last wants “Bonanza”. 


was done at all merits a wel- 
come footnote in TV history. 
Not too many weeks ago: the 
cast of the show declined to 
make a personal appearance 


in front of a segregated audi- 


ence in Jacksen, Miss. When 
last night’s installment was 
originally announced, the Gen- 


eral Motors Corporation, the. 


sponsor, indicated apprehen- 


sion that the hour might be 
controversial. 9 3 
' To its credit, the National ~ 


Broadcasting Company stood 
firmly behind the program, 
and as a consequence the 
commercials for the Chevro- 
let division of General Motors 
were carried as usual. 

The program, entitled “En- 
ter Thomas Bowers,” was 
written by Jessica Benson 


and Murray Golden. Their 


plot concerned the appear- 


ance of a Negro singer who 


had been invited to Vriginia 
City without advance knowl- 
edge of his color, The man 
encounters different forms of 
prejudice that have so re- 
cently been in the news and 


| moreover is jailed after the 


sheriff receives a wire that 
an escaped slave of similar 


appearance is being sought 
for murder, 

Within the intricacy of the 
story structure, however, Miss 
Benson and Mr. Golden in- 
serted valid commentary on 
the evils of prejudice through 
the voices of the Cartwrights. 
The conflict between an older 
Negro’s deferring to the un- 
civilized white and his daugh- 
ter’s championing human dig- 
nity was brought out. And 
the importance of appealing 
to the uncommitted middle 
in achieving a solution to the 
racial problem was related in 
the final scene when the 
Negro singer forgets his 
humiliation and _= gives his 
concert. 

Certainly, in the context 
of mass drama, the happy 
ending bespoke the changing 
times of the nineteen-sixties; 
for the viewer, there was a 
rewarding sense of satisfac- 
tion in seeing the good guys 


win on a_ straightforward 
matter of principle. Last 
night’s “Bonanza” could be 


more important than many 
a show that noisily boasts of 
its feeling of protest and in- 
dignation. 


e 3 
William Marshall, as the 
Negro opera singer, was a 
commanding figure beneath 
whose dignity lay the fire ig- 
nited by years of frustration 
and humiliation. Ena Hart- 
man, as the daughter of the 
only Negro resident in Vir- 
ginia City, was an immensely 
personable and attractive ex- 
ponent of standing up to the 
racial problem. Ken Renard, 
as the father, was touching 
in the scene where he found 
his self-respect. Dan Blocker, 
as Hoss, was particularly ef- 
fective as a giant of. a man 
showing gentle compassion. 
David Dortort, producer of 
“Bonanza,” added last night 
to the stature of popular TV 
entertainment. — 
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Chairman April 28 ; 1964 Pein 


Mr. James Farmer, National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10038 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


| Your letter of April 1 was’ most gracious and thought-provoking. 
In fact, your observations about polarization in the national community 
are so discerning that I was tempted to write a few notes to pass on to 
you. However, I naturally am very conscious that yoummost likely already 
have too many “armchair generals" advising you what to do. Sol put 

the notes aside to let them percalate or evaporate. 


Then, in the last day or two, several things happened at once. 
I read the Harris poll in the New York Post which indicated the steady 
rise since November, 1963, in the public support registered for the 
Johnson-Kennedy civil rights bill. Then, the night before last, I 
happened to catch the "Bonanza" show on TV quite by accident. As you 
might know, this show has a largé'T'V audience than any other in the 
country. The story reflected a most skillful introduction into their 
program pattern of a racial story; I basically agree with Jack Gould's 
estimate in the New York Times which Iam enclosing. 


Last night on the Huntley-Brinkly hour, there was a picturization 
of the round-the-clock vigil maintained by groups of three mature students 
representing Jewish, Catholic and Protestant training institutions. As 
you know, they are standing quietly at the Lincoln Memorial, answering 
questions put to them by many visitors, otherwise not moving about or 
"demonstrating". Finally, there have been the increasing number of 
newspaper items indicating some growing restlessness in the country 
and in the Congress about the extent of the current filibuster. At any 


Mr. James Farmer -2- April 28, 1964 


rate, this concurrence of events has weakened my normal restraint, so 
I pass along the gist of my original notes regarding your letter of April WA 


One thing I came to sense in Franklin Roosevelt was what the - 
observers called his keen "sense of timing". When the flow df events he 
wanted was stalled or running against him, he was most active in stirring 
up the kind of action which started the tides to running the other way. 
Once he got them moving in his direction however, he seemed to know how 
to "rare" back and rest on his oars and let the tide seem to carry him. 


Your care in making protests pointed and specific would seem 
sound. It may be, too, that with the things ygu have gotten started, the 
nature of the next "positive" actions might be very carefully considered. 


Without doubt -- if only for its psychological effect -- the primary 
thing nationally right now is to get a strong civil rights bill passed. I 
am glad the spiritual leaders are taking over the "pray-in". I hope that 
everybody who protests otherwise might get at least five others to both 
write their senators and congressmen as well as register to vote in the 
primaries as well as the elections. If we have any money, strategically 
placed full-page ads in selected national newspapers might be used te 
straighten out the facts such as the statement by Congressman McCulloch 
in the New York Times of April 24. 


I think, too, now would be the time to have even more of our 
liberal and intellectual friends who are not Negroes to take a large part 
in acting, talking and writing and otherwise performing in such ways as 
to serve to help split the left-right alliance. 


- Your own demonstrations at the Fair are in good point, especially 
when you are able to show specific things like the cattle prddders, blown- 
up pictures of police dogs attacking victims, the power of Bull Connors? 
fire hoses, etc., and maybe a few facts like how much is spent for the 
education of the white child in Florida, for instance, compared to what is 
spent fer the Negro child. Your recent statements after seeing the Mayor 
and the Police Commissioner regarding police brutality fell right on the 
nose. The issue of a citizens’ review board for the Police Department is 
something that growingly will pick up the support not only of Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans, etc., but of white liberal leadership and organizations. 

I note that the City Club of New York in its newsletter for Aprill, "City 
Club Comments", argues rather strongly for the need of such a review 
board right now. 
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Mr. James Farmer a. April 28, 1964 


| On the school issue, I notice the beginnings of middle-ef-the-road 
approval for the educational "park" concept and, certainly, the rent 
strikes have won not only City administration's support, but that of the 
Urban League and other such groups. 


Of course, the civil rights bill -- even without any watering dewn -- 
has, aS you know, little direct application to New York City or State since 
our laws are already largely beyond that. However, it will mean so much 
to the rest of the country, at least as kick-off points, and a good deal to 
New York psychologically. It must be passed. And naturally, as you know 
better than I, this is where the fight just begins as far as New York City 
is concerned, especially in employment, schools and housing. Certainly 
we will need to store up all the fire power we can to be sure that your pre- 


diction comes true that this will be a*long, hot summer." 


Iam sorry to ramble so, but you can just write it down to chafing 
at the bit. 


Sincerely yours, 


Fruk Yhog 


FRANK S. HORNE 
Consultant on Human Relations 


Enclosure 
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WALTER S. FRIED 
Vice-Chairman 


HERBERT B. EVANS 


Mr. James L. Farmer, Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10038 


Dear James Farmer: 


As you may know, I have seen a lot of them come and 
go since Dr. W. E. B. DuBois and Kinkle Jones and Walter 
White. Naturally, your own vigorous leadership, especially 
among the front line fighters, has been stimulating and re- 
assuring. 


I thought I would like to call your attention to the enclosed 
article from February Commentary. I think it reveals rare 
insight in the sources and direction of current leadership. At 
least David Danzig contributes something to the job you are now 
doing so well and so persistently -- pounding away at why the 
non-involved must become totally involved. 


Sincerely yours, 


Fina Ho 


FRANK 8S, HORNE 
Consultant on Human Relations 


Enclosure 


DAVID DANZIG 


THE MEANING OF NEGRO STRATEGY 


TN May of 1963, the world was abruptly 
| made aware that a new minority com- 
munity had emerged as a significant and self-con- 
scious force in American society. The evidence was 
clear, eloquent, and disturbing. In Birmingham, 
Alabama during the week of May 13, the formerly 
dispersed and demoralized masses of Negroes sud- 
denly became a well-organized, resolute body of 
citizens, marching forward to their daily entounter 
with the city’s police force and fire department. 
The following week in Nashville, ‘Tennessee, stu- 
dents of Fisk University led a protest march of 
their fellow Negroes through the main. avenues of 
the city as part of a new campaign for complete 
desegregation. In Raleigh, North Carolina, five 
hundred college students broke three years of rela- 
tive racial peace that had followed the desegrega- 
tion of lunch counters, and launched a similar 
drive for total equality by a demonstration at the 
Governor’s mansion. In Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, a thousand Negroes attempted to sit-in at two 
movie houses and a public cafeteria. In Cam- 
bridge, Maryland, as in Albany, Georgia, the long, 
desperate struggle was joined again, while in 
Selma, Alabama, the first stage of a new one was 
initiated by Negro leaders in a campaign to regis- 
ter voters. But it was not only in the South that 
the presence and pressure of a coherent movement 
were unmistakably apparent. Immediately follow- 
ing “Birmingham,” the groundwave of protest 
began to swell in the Negro ghettos of New York, 
Chicago, and Detroit, as well as in pleasant sub- 
urbs like Orange and Englewood in New Jersey. 
Following these two weeks in May the tide of 
Negro group action continued to grow through 
the late spring and summer, rolling across the East- 
ern half of the nation and culminating in the great 
demonstration in Washington on August 28. 
The most immediate and dramatic reaction of 
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the white community was that of resentment and 
resistance. Nothing was quite to match that long 
Saturday night of May 18 in Birmingham when 
the motel where Martin Luther King had set up 
headquarters and the home of King’s brother were 
both bombed, and when for some hours Negroes 
and police struggled amid the havoc and terror of 
an incipient race war. But almost everywhere that 
Negroes protested there was violence or the threat 
of it. The demonstrations in Nashville ended in 
knife-ighting between Negroes and whites; in 
Greensboro 241 marchers were arrested while a 
mob of whites swirled about them under the ban- 
ners of “Blacks, Go Home,” and “Go Back to 
Africa.” And the mood of white resistance was to 
continue making itself felt in the infamous church 
bombing in Birmingham, and in the chain of 
assaults and police harassment that eventually ex- 

tended from Jackson, Mississippi, to New York. ; 


HIS outcropping of violence and intransigence, 
bombings and imprisonment, however, tended 
to obscure the less dramatic but more significant 
development of a new stage in Negro-white rela- 
tions. For example, even as the Birmingham police 
were packing the marchers off to jail, an unprece- 
dented series of negotiations was taking place 
between the leading businessmen of the city—six 
white and six Negro—which culminated in an 
agreement providing for a phased integration of 
lunch counters and the opening of job opportuni- 
ties to Negroes. So, too, the Negro demonstrations 
in Nashville, Raleigh, and Greensboro were 
promptly followed by the establishment of new 
bi-racial committees to plan further desegregation, 
backed by statements from the white business lead- _ 
ers of both cities calling for the removal of all 
public and business policies that denied rights and 
services on racial grounds. And similarly, in 
Orange, New Jersey, the efforts of the Negro com- 
munity resulted in an order from the State Com- 
missioner of Education to present a plan for 
integrating a segregated elementary school in that 
town. 
In other words, what underlay the specific con- 
flicts both in the South and in the North during 
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this two-week period in May was the emergence of 
an organized Negro community in each town rep- 
resenting the interests of its members and able to 
negotiate for them. Even the agreement reached in 
Birmingham—though it was soon to be repudiated 
by the business community of the city, not to men- 
tion the city government, the state police, and the 
fanatical terrorists—is an illustration of this devel- 
opment. Written in the spirit of civic pragmatism 
that has been displacing the rabid intransigence of 
the racists, the Birmingham agreement reads like 
what it essentially is: a pact between two distinct 
political bodies: 


Responsible leaders of both Negro and white 
communities of Birmingham, being desirous of 
promoting conditions which will ensure sound 
moral, economic and political growth of their 
city, in the interest of all citizens of Birming- 
ham, after mutual consideration and discussion 
of the issues relating to the recent demonstra- 
tions in the city, have agreed to... 


What we have here, in effect, is a radical depar- 
ture from the traditional conception of civil rights 
as the rights of individuals. This departure lies at 
the heart of the “Negro Revolution,” and may, 
indeed, almost be said to be that revolution. To- 
day, in America as elsewhere, the Negro has made 
us forcefully aware that the rights and privileges 
of an individual rest upon the status attained by 
the group to which he belongs—that is to say, by 
the power it controls and can use. That this fact 
determined race relations in the 19th century is 
clear enough: Hillaire Belloc, disdaining to ration- 
alize colonialism as “the white man’s burden,” put 
the matter very simply: “When all is said and 
done, we have the Gatling gun and they have 
none.” To the extent that power is available to 
him, the Negro is now responding in kind. And 
in the American pluralistic pattern, where social 
power is distributed by group, the Negro has per- 
force come to recognize that he can achieve equal 
opportunities only through the concerted action of 
the Negro community. No longer addressing him- 
self exclusively to the white man’s attitudes of 
prejudice, to effecting changes in “the hearts and 
minds of men’’—an approach that dooms him to 
gradualism—the Negro now confronts the white 
society on the issue of his rights with all the politi- 
cal and economic strength that his group is able to 
wield. 

The Negro bloc of yesterday, in short, has be- 

come the mass movement of today. The speed with 
_ which this change has occurred, as well as its ten- 
dency to become identified with specific personali- 
ties like Martin Luther King and with specific 
incidents like those in Birmingham or Jackson or 
Albany, have deflected attention from the more 
general meaning of what has been happening. First 
of all, it is clear that the upsurge of Negro action 


is not merely a matter of temporary fervor; it is 
rather a profound response to a number of pres- 
sures which have been generated by the Negro’s 
changing relation to American society and which, 
taken together, constitute a social upheaval of 
major significance. Among the more salient of 
these pressures is the accelerated migration of 
Negroes from the South to the North and from 
rural areas to the cities. While the state of Missis- 
sippi has been losing over thirty per cent of its 
Negro population in each of the past two decades, 
cities like Chicago, Detroit, and Los Angeles have 
been experiencing an equally phenomenal rise in 
their Negro populations. Within the deprived and 
impacted Negro ghettos, the demands steadily 
grow for improved housing, education, and other 
public services. At the same time, the mounting 
population and its concentration in big cities pro- 


vide Negro leaders with an increasingly strong base 


of political power. For example, in the Woodlawn 
neighborhood of Chicago’s Black Belt, whose 
Negro population has increased by 80 per cent 
since the war, a grass-roots political movement has 
sprung up recently which has been agitating effec- 
tively for better. police protection, school facilities, 
and housing, and which has forged a new spirit of 
group solidarity and communal responsibility that 
has enabled its leaders to oppose the acquisition 
of the best sections of the neighborhood by the 
powerful University of Chicago. . 

In the economic sphere, similarly, the advent of 
automation and other technological advances has 
produced a growing unemployment rate among 
Negroes and a widening split between Negro and 
white incomes. As the pressures of Negro poverty 
and frustration mount, the barriers of job discrim- 
ination become that much more unendurable; the 
result has been a concerted effort to breach them 
through mass demonstrations against labor and 
management alike, as well as through boycotts, 
selective buying, and other pressure tactics. 


IVEN ALL THESE tensions within the Negro pop- 
G ulation, it is not surprising that they should 
be pressing for action. What is surprising, how- 
ever, is the solidarity and skill which have charac- 
terized Negro action during the past year. The 
March on Washington presented an especially con- 
clusive example of Negro unity. Such unity—in- 
deed, unity of any kind—is new in Negro life; one 
of the important effects of the strategy of mass 
demonstrations has been to create a sense of com- 
munity among a people whose group ties were 
deliberately and persistently shattered during the 
period of slavery and whose subsequent social his- 
tory has produced, for the most part, no- larger 
unit of community than the church congregation. 
The spectacle of 200,000 people marching last sum- 
mer through Washington, along with the other 
group demonstrations in the North and South and 


the innumerable acts of individual heroism, have 
produced a new feeling of collective self-awareness, 
of peoplehood. The March on Washington, more- 
over, was a testimony to the rapid progress that the 
Negro has been making in wielding power. The 
organizational feat involved in planning and 
carrying through the huge demonstration, and the 
discipline of the marchers themselves, most of 
them Negro, marked an impressive stage in the 
maturing of the community. And it showed that a 
new Negro bureaucracy had come to the fore 
whose political sophistication and izational 
talent were comparable to those of the best leader- 
ship found among the other ethnic and religious 
groups. 

Thus, within a very short time, the Negro has 
developed the rudimentary group coherence and 
indigenous leadership that enables him to speak 
for his own rights and interests. Lacking these 
strengths, the Negro has in the past necessarily 
been dependent upon whites to represent him in 
American society. Both the Urban League, his 
main social «agency, and the NAACP, his main 
political action group, were founded by whites 
and until recently have functioned within the 
ambience of the white community. Similarly with 
the Negro’s political power, which has been mort- 
gaged to the liberal coalition of the big-city politi- 
cal machines and the CIO that was created a gen- 
eration ago under the New Deal. While the Negro 
has not as yet withdrawn from this coalition, he is 
no longer willing to accept the theory that what is 
good for the Democratic party is necessarily good 
for him. Nor is he any: more patient with the 
“trickle-down” concept of prosperity when it is 
advanced to him by Big Labor than was the union 
man himself when he heard it expressed by Big 
Business during the Hoover years. Having taken 
into his own hands the reins of his destiny in 
American society, the Negro has found that the 
gradualism to which so many Northern liberals 
are committed can be as pressing an obstacle as 
the intransigence of the Southern conservatives, 
and consequently he has been forced to assert spe- 
cific Negro demands in the North through his 
attacks upon the unions, upon de facto school and 
housing segregation, and through his drive for 
greater political patronage and a more independ- 
ent use of the vote. What is now perceived as the 
“revolt of the Negro” amounts to this: the solitary 
Negro seeking admission into the white world 
through unusual achievement has been replaced 
by the organized Negro insisting upon a legitimate 
share for his group of the goods of American soci- 
ety. The white liberal, in turn, who—whether or 
not he has been fully conscious of it—has generally 
conceived of progress in race relations as the one- 
by-one assimilation of deserving Negroes into the 
larger society, finds himself confused and threat- 
ened by suddenly having to come to terms with 


an aggressive Negro community that wishes to 
enter it en masse. 


se be borne in ind th that exists 


the last of America’s 
to achieve communal Slidarity and to grasp the 
role of the informal group power structure in pro- 
tecting the rights and advancing the opportunities 
of the individual members of the community. 


layed a much more si | 
: or at least 


society than is commaaeialy scar ah 
admitted. Except in the realm of politics, where 


the backing of a given ethnic group is often the 
primary qualification for office, we tend to main- 
tain the fiction that American society is made up — 
of isolated individuals who depend mainly upon 
their own talents for the position they achieve in 
it. The truth is, however, that the economic struc- 
ture of the nation has been no less strongly influ- 
enced by ethnic factors than political 
Wherever we look—whether at heavy a 
dairy farming, public utilities or banking, the 
building or the trades, organized crime 
or law enforcement—we find clearly marked ethnic 
patterns of occupation opportunities. 

these patterns have been down in recent | 
decades, in many of the older industries and vo-a- 
tions it still makes a difference whether one’s fore- 
bears came from Ireland or Italy or whether one’s 
first name or last name is Milton. 

The converse of the fiction of social individual- 
ism has been the idea that minority organization 
hinders assimilation and ates the disabili- 
ties of minority status. In the light of this idea, the 
immigrants pouring into America at the turn of 
the century were repeatedly advised that naturaliz-— 
ation was an individual—and not a group—process 
and were admonished to shed their identi- 
ties and organizations as rapidly as. possible. To- 
day, Negro solidarity and its forms of collective 
self-assertion are a similar anxiety and 
counsel from the dominant group. Disapproval by 
the majority, however, is unlikely to have much > 
influence on the new Negro movement. The tradi- 
tional approach to civil rights and equal oppor- 
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tunities as the slow but continuous expansion of 
democracy on an individual basis means little to a 
group which is demanding the immediate rectifi- 
cation of a severe and continuous injustice to it. 
Moreover, when the authority of state governments 
and the power of most social and economic institu- 
tions have been used to deny the individual Negro 
his rights and opportunities merely because of his 
membership in the Negro group, it seems only 
fitting that he should muster the power he pos- 
sesses to establish his rights and opportunities on 
a group basis. 

But Negro action has not only turned the civil 
rights program into a conflict between groups, it 
has also extended this conflict to employment, 
housing, and education. Looking beyond the de- 
mand for civil rights, Negro leaders see that the 

“open society” of 1964 is in many areas even more 
closed to their community than was the ethnocen- 
tric WASP society of 1900 to the waves of new 
immigrants, and that the inequities suffered by 
Negroes are more extreme. Even in jobs, residen- 
tial neighborhoods, and schools where Negroes are 
not excluded by explicit policy, their absence in 
significant numbers is rightly seen as proof of dis- 
crimination. The sad and brutal truth is that 
de facto segregation permeates our institutions and 
exerts a cumulative force: like a tropism beyond 
the reach of law, it impels the white man to iden- 
tify with his race and to turn his back on the 
Negro. 

The real issue, then, is not that of giving special 
consideration to Negroes to compensate for past 
injustices, but that of adopting realistic measures 
which will begin to correct a profound tendency 
in our society to exclude and penalize the Negro. 
So profound is this tendency that even where the 
formula “regardless of race, creed, or color’ has 
been taken seriously, the Negro has found himself 
excluded on the ground of inadequate qualifica- 
tions. The present anxiety about “maintaining 
standards” is far from new: it is a traditional 
ethnocentric reaction to any serious threat from 
outsiders, .and it is as often a rationalization for 
prejudice as a concern for quality. Certainly the 
recently expressed determination of the building 
trades unions to maintain the “standards” of their 
craft must seem unconvincing to any occupant of 
a modern New York apartment. Where there is 
good will, the problem of equipping Negroes 
would seem to be no more difficult than that faced 
by American industry during World War II when 
it created virtually a whole new skilled work force 
through on-the-job training. After all, no one is 
suggesting that Negro laborers should immediately 
be sent to medical school, though no doubt a good 
many more Negro college students with good 
grades in biology should be. 

To deal with this form of institutional prejudice 
the Negro activists have adopted the new strategy 


we 


of attempting to fix responsibility on the manage- 
ment level—housing authorities, trade-union ofh- 
cials, corporation executives, boards of education, 
and so forth. Such an approach to the objective of 
increasing vocational, housing, and educational 
opportunities must sooner or later involve a dis- 


. cussion of numbers. However, insistence that the 
‘number of Negroes in some industries, housing 


projects, and schools be increased to a proportion 
reasonably related to Negro incidence in the. popu- » 
lation has been misrepresented, sometimes inten- 
tionally, as a demand for a rigid quota that would 
be imposed for the benefit of Negroes and at the 
expense of whites. Both Governor Rockefeller and 
President Kennedy received strong support from 
the white community when they condemned quo- 
tas. The President did so on practical grounds: 
“We are too mixed, this society of ours, to begin 
to divide ourselves on the basis of race or color.” 
The governor made his opposition a matter of 
doctrine, arguing that such quotas were both un- 
lawful and counter to American principles. The 
New York Times, having acknowledged that 
Negroes are justified in being impatient about the 
rate of unemployment in their community, went 
on to observe that “this impatience often finds 
expression in suggestions for a conscious system of 
reverse discrimination in favor of Negroes.” Trade 
unions have also found reasons for strongly con- 
demning quotas. So has President Eisenhower who 
fears that we may be in danger of “over-compen- 
sating’’ the Negro. 

In general, white opposition to the Negro move- 
ment has crystallized around the issues of “quo- 
tas” and “preferential treatment.” But to the 
Negro seeking a radical improvement in_ his 
situation, the issues are jobs and decent living 
conditions, not quotas; improved education, not 
schoo]-busing privileges. Due to the lack of white 
support of any large-scale measures to aid the 
Negro, progress in these basic areas has been piti- 
fully small. After being subjected to immense pres- 
sure, for example, the building trades agreed to 
add Negro apprentices; three thousand applicants 
were screened and 14 accepted! And in the other 
areas of the Negro plight, the advances have nom 
no less meager. 


thus continues to stand upon its traditions 
of gradualism—the one-by-one admission of deserv- 
ing Negroes into the larger society—and to reject 
the idea that to help the Negro it must help the 
Negro community. Yet the fact is that the Negro 
belongs to an economic as well as a racial group. 
Certainly a child born in East Harlem is as much 
bound by economic limitations as a coal miner’s 
child in eastern Kentucky. Given the conditions in 
a region like eastern Kentucky, we recognize that 
opportunity is in good part socially determined: 


. opinion, in the North and in the South, 


if unemployment goes over 7 per cent, the town 
qualifies as a “depressed area” and the community 
as a whole receives federal aid. But the Negro, 
who by virtue of his color belongs to an economic 
community which suffers almost constantly from 
an unemployment rate of more than 12 per cent, 
is expected to find resources and opportunities by 
himself and on his own. 

Secretary of Labor Wirtz recently remarked that 
machines can'‘now do more cheaply and effectively 
most work done by the high-school graduate. Obvi- 
ously the resources needed for earning an accept- 
able place in our society are far different from 
what they were a century ago when a grant of 
three acres and the ability to farm it provided a 
sufficient start. However, we still tend to accept 
the American frontier ideology of resourceful indi- 
vidualism in positing the requirements for success 
in our society, just as we still accept the classical 
liberal ideology of laissez-faire as the backbone of 


_ our economic system. The truth is that this fron- 


tier ideology has as little relation to the actual 
routes to advancement in our highly developed 
technocracy as the laissez-faire ideology has to the 
actual operation of our federally subsidized and 
highly integrated economy. The individual who 
is adequately equipped to meet its demands usu- 
ally has the backing of community and family 
achievement, which motivates him to seek a col- 
lege education and orients him in making use of 
it. 

Why then should we still insist upon holding 
the Negro to an extreme and outmoded doctrine 
of individual merit? More than half of all Negro 
men have not even graduated from primary school, 
and the continuing process of discrimination 
makes a bad situation increasingly worse. Between 
1952 and 1962, the average Negro income dropped 
from 57 per cent to 53 per cent of the average 
white income, and the future looks even darker 
than the present. Negroes are heavily over-repre- 
sented in unskilled labor, where jobs are decreas- 
ing daily, and heavily under-represented in the 
white-collar fields, which accounts for nearly all 
new jobs nowadays and where the rate of Negro 
unemployment is already about twice as high 
as the white rate. 

The number of Americans living on a minimal 
subsistence level has been variously estimated as 
ranging between 36 and 50 million. Let us accept 
the mid-point figure of 44 million. It has been 
pointed out that 11 million of these people—that 
is, only one out of four—are Negroes. But looked 
at from another point of view, nearly two-thirds of 
all Negroes are impoverished. As Michael Har- 
rington has demonstrated, poverty, like wealth, is 
inherited. Within the larger perspective of Ameri- 
can society as a whole, the inherited poverty of 
whites, though far from negligible, is still a minor- 
ity phenomenon; from the Negro’s perspective, 


inherited poverty is a majority phenomenon, in- 
deed an endemic one. In the generally accepted 
notion that America is an affluent society, we 
merely confirm our exclusion of the Negro from 


it. 


or prolonged, virtually systematic exclusion 
of the Negro group from American life and 
the growing desperation of his position explain 
why the Negro is making such radical demands 
for freedom and opportunity—“now.” But along 
with objecting to the Negro’s impatient and mili- 
tantly self-interested demands as “racism in re- 
verse,” white liberals have also questioned the 
efficacy of his strategy. The position expressed by 
Professor Eli Ginzberg is typical: 


In the past the Negro has made significant gains 
when he has been included in important na- 
tional efforts—the Revolutionary War, the Civil 
War, the New Deal, the C.1.0., World War II, 
the expansion of public programs for health, 
education, and welfare. There is little prospect 
that white America will do much for the handi- 
capped Negro group. But we can expect our 
democracy to attend to its less fortunate citizens, 
Negroes included. All America needs a higher 
level of employment, more and better educa- 
tion, a closer approximation to true equality. 
To the extent that we move energetically to- 
wards these national goals, to that extent will 
the status of the Negro be improved. 


One need hardly argue the superior value, to 
say nothing of the political advantage, of a nation- 
al program supported by a wide variety of groups 
for the benefit of all deprived members of the 
society. But what allows us to “expect our democ- 
racy to attend to its less fortunate citizens, Negroes 
included”’ when doing so to any real effect would 
require major structural changes in the economy 
as well as in our institutional patterns? What polit- 
ical force will generate such a program? For there 
is very little political action today that does not 
have its source in one or another organized and 
powerful group—and (as was amply demonstrated 
during the battle for medicare) our forty to fifty 
million citizens who live in poverty are far too 
heterogeneous to constitute themselves into an 


effective political bloc. In general, Professor Ginz- 


berg’s analysis reduces to the moral rhetoric that 
contemporary liberals tend to substitute for politi- 
cal insight. Professor Andrew Hacker has described 
the situation of the underprivileged in far more 
realistic and relevant terms: 


It may well be that two Americas are emerging, 
one a society protected by the corporate um- 
brella and the other a society whose members 
have failed to affiliate themselves with the domi- 
nant institutions . .. . more importantly, it [the 
“second America”] will be comprised of the 
unemployed, the ill-educated and the entire 
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residue of human beings who are not needed by 
the corporate machine. 


One might expect organized labor to begin to 
concern itself with the economic needs of this sec- 
ond America. But for the most part the unions in 
practice act as a conservative establishment that is 
mainly worried about maintaining its preroga- 


- tives against the sweeping changes of automation. 


During the Depression, the AFL denied its sup- 
port to the unemployed and to those in the mass- 
production industries. Today, with one-fourth of 
the nation still ill-housed, ill-fed, and ill-clothed 
(about the same absolute number of individuals 
as in the Depression) , the AFL-CIO is hardly more 
interested in speaking for the unorganized worker 
than the AFL was then. And just as the failure of 
the AFL in the 30’s necessitated the organization 
of the CIO, so the inadequacy of the trade-union 
movement today forces the Negro group into act- 
ing to mitigate its own economic plight. Thus the 
sectarian character of the Negro’s economic and 
political demands can be understood:as a conse- 
quence of the absence of any political movement 
in the United States that speaks for the new 
American proletariat in general. 


N THE POSTWAR period, the emergence of a highly 
I integrated mass society has forced the politics 
of sectionalism to give way to the politics of 
groups. More than ever before, the key to political 
power is group interest. And as often as not, the 
group interest in question is ethnic, religious, or 
racial. Such special interests are not necessarily 
antagonistic to the general good; indeed, they have 
often helped to advance the general interest by 
strengthening our democracy and by promoting 
programs of social welfare. Today the special inter- 
est of the Negro involves the burdens of poverty, 
inadequate training, and other social disabilities 
that afflict the entire “under-class” of the society, 
though they fall most heavily upon him. And it is 
already becoming evident that the Negro’s mili- 
tancy on behalf of his own cause may well serve 


“the cause’ of the new” American proletariat“ as a 


whole. The March on Washington, though pri- 
marily concerned with civil rights, also included 
among its ten points a request for a massive fed- 
eral program to train unemployed workers—Negro 
and white; a national Minimum Wage Act that 
would give to all a decent living; and a broad 
Federal Labor Standards Act covering all areas of 


employment which are presently excluded. More . 


generally, the Negro movement today provides the 
only likely center around which a new coalition 
might be created to fill the current political 
vacuum. : 
A. Philip Ragdolph, the Negroes’ leading 
Fe 
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spokesman in the councils of labor, is keenly 
aware of the strategic role of the Negro movement 
at this juncture of history. Addressing the AFL- 
CIO Convention in November, he argued for an 
alliance between labor and the Negro:. 


Let our alliance be strengthened. It is in labor’s 
own interest. For the Negro’s protest today is 
but the first rumbling of the “under-class.” As 
the Negro has taken to the streets, so will the 
unemployed of all races take to the streets. . . . 
To discuss the civil rights revolution is there- 
fore to write the agenda of labor’s unfinished 
revolution. The labor movement cannot ignore 
this under-class. It cannot degenerate into a 
mere protective association, insulating the 
“haves” from the “have-nots” in the working 
class... 


The implications of such an alliance were graph- 
ically spelled out in a.subsequent speech at the 


Texas AFL-CIO: 


There are a half-million Negroes in our state 
working for less than fifty cents an hour. There 
are nearly a million unorganized Latin Ameri- 
cans in our state working for less than fifty cents 
an hour. . . . Civil rights means more than just 
dolng something for the Negro. . . we can’t win 
in Teast against the money changers that run 
the temple, called the state government, with 
just organized labor. We formed, Brother Ran- 
dolph, the alliance you speak of a year ago then 
known as the coalition . . . and we would like 
for other states to take the hand of the Negro, 
the Latin American, the Indian, whatever he is, 
if he is a worker, and he is not making at least 
$2.00 an hour. Then that is the brother that we 
need to get with and win the kind of progress 
we are talking about. 


It is still too early to say whether local coalitions 


like the one in Texas are the grass-roots begin- . 


nings of a new national coalition. Certainly any 
such coalition would have to be formed in the 
teeth of the apathy toward the unorganized poor 
that currently prevails among many of labor’s 


Statesmen aswell a3 iiuch of the rank-and-file: Be — 


that as it may, it is becoming evident that only the 
new proletariat speaking for itself. can join the 
issues of the day. The social planners who have 
analyzed the problems, the liberals who have 
moralized them, and the politicians who have 
articulated them can help in a new progressive 
coalition, but they lack the energy to initiate it. 
Group self-interest provides the very core of real 
politics, and Negro solidarity will have a large 


role to play if our democracy is once again to find 


its way to those humane values which were so 
important in shaping the original conception of 
America. | 


ank’ Brown, President of the 


The American Jewish Committee, Institute of Human Relations, 165 East 56 Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Remarks by 
Henry Cohen - Deputy City Administrator 
Office of the Mayor - City of New York 


Training Institute on Urban Community Development Projects, 
Columbia University School of Social Wotk, New York : 


\ May 1, 1964 


Examining social planning in the urban setting is somewhat 


like the examination of the elephant by the four blind men, 


Different conceptions of social planning have arisen among city 
slaenere » social workers, sociologists and administrators, It 
would be difficult to summarize even briefly these differing 
conceptions without gross over-simplification. 

The city planning field, starting with a central concern for 
the physical environment, has been increasingly seeking to define 
what is referred to as the “social aspects of city planning." In 
the social welfare field, in which so many vital strands embodied 
in casework’ and group work appear, it is even more difficult 
to convey a single conception of the social planning process. 
Essentially, the social welfare efforts are most clearly embodied 
in the councils of social agencies which historically have 
performed a variety of important functions in exchanging information, 
providing common services, offering guidance to social agencies in 
molding their programs, and bringing pressure to bear on government, 
sometimes on narrow issues and sometimes on broad issues, 


The city planning and social welfare efforts in social 


of 
planning have not been static. ‘They have been broadened and 


intensified, For example, the first City Planning Conference in 


1909 was called to discuss problems of population congestion and 
the use of planning for dealing with social problems. 1 But 


for a generation as the physical whats function became 
institutionalized in local governnent, the city planners! 


interest in the social dimensions remained perfunctory. 
The depression of the 1930's revived public interest in 


social planning as an integral part of city planning. For example, 
a city planning survey in Toledo in 1937 included among its aims 
the following: 


To find the extent and interrelationship of certain physical, 
social, and economic conditions in the community. 


To ascertain the extent of treatment services provided by 
the community. 


To ascertain social costs in rendering social welfare services, 
To stimulate public interest in community planning for social 
problems by suitable pEvegntetion of the work to public and 
private welfare agencies. 

The: edcial welfare field, which has traditionally been 


people-centered field, has played an important role in securing 


broader governmental programs in housing, social security, and 


a thine 


1 Robert Walker, "The Planning Function in Urban Government ," 
1941 Chapter 1 


Ibid, 
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employment opportunity. Its dives comunity planning activities 
have largely, but not exclusively, been concerned with welfare 
service systens, 

What is becoming more apparent in recent years is a need for 
broad, comprehensive social planning that cannot be satisfied 
fully by these other functional systems. I mean by this new kind 
of social planning a systematic process of analysis designed to 
strengthen, and to make more rational, decisions on public policy 
designed to improve social and esondsic conditions. This planning 
process to be meaningful must be related realistically to the 
political decision-making process and help to shape systematically 
resource allocation decisions, administrative and organizational 
relationships, procedures, laws and other types. of regulations. 

The possibilities for achieving some such process are now 
greatly enhanced. In the last five years, as in no time since the 
depression, public concern about inequities in the distribution of 
social and economic benefits and opportunities has been heightened, 
A growing self-awareness and self-expression among minority groups 
is reflected in militant civil rights movements demanding equal 
social and economic opportunities. As a result, we are moving 
towards more appropriate targets to attack conditions of poverty, 
unemployment, and social and econonic discrimination, We are now 
proceeding on the assumption that impoverished communities are 
self-perpetuating largely because opportunities for breaking out 


of the poverty culture are weak or lacking. The principal 


oh - 


institutions of home, school and community have often become 


debilitating and do not provide the needed supports for proper 


growth. 


Public recognition of the compélling character of current 


social and economic problems provides an opportunity to institute 


social planning as a governmental function for several reasons: 


£.: 


3. 


Social planning would provide opportunities on 

the one hand to achieve more effective allocation 

of financial and other resources now devéted to 
dealing with social and economic problems, and 

on the other hand, it would enhance the possibilities 
of channelling more substantial public resources 

to deal with the deficits in programming and 

service. 


It would heighten the possibilities of modifying 
the institutional factors that perpetuate 
existing conditions, 


It would improve the opportunities for developing 
an organized framework for vital public discussion. 


E 5 be? 


e Allocation of Exis ing and Additior esource 
The urban centers of the country are confronted with massive 

problems of poverty. I daresay that in New York City, with which 
I am most familiar, the problems, while serious, are probably not 
so severe as in most of the other large central cities. Yet here, | 
one in five New Yorkers lives in poverty. Poverty is endemic 
among the nonwhite and Puerto Rican populations, as illustrated 

‘ in the following comparisons: 

- One out of 7.5 whites lives in poverty 


- But 2 out of 5 nonwhites live in poverty 
- And one out of two Puerto Ricans lives in poverty 


In an area like Harlem, which has cocentiy completed the 
preparation of a comprehensive youth development plan, it has 
been found that 80 percent of the public school children in the 
sixth grade are below grade in reading and arithmetic skills; 
50 percent of the children below 18 years of age living at home 
are in broken homes; over 50 percent of public school students 


entering high school are early school leavers. These conditions 


are repeated with varying intensity in the other 15 areas of the 
city. There is little reason to believe that the other large 


metropolitan cities of the country are in better shape. 


One billion dollars, about a third of our budget, is spent 


on dealing with poverty in one form or another. 
Sample checks of public expenditure on a neighborhood 
basis show that we are spending two and one-half times more per 


capita on social, health, and educational services in the 


poorer neighborhoods than in the rest of the city. 


The recent survey prepared by the Institute of Public Ad- 


ministration, "The Administration of Services to Children and 
Youth in New York City" found some serious weaknesses in our 
current framework of programs. , 


1. Existing concepts and restrictions tended to 
perpetuate the conditions they were intended to 
alleviate. Many programs had self-defeating 
consequences. 


2. Too often, it was found, emphasis was on peripherel 
problems instead of central issues, or symptoms 
rather than basic problems. 


3. Even where valuable services were being offered, 
there was a failure to concentrate fire on central 
targets by coordinating programs dealing with 
different aspects of the same complex problems. 

To keep pace with the enormous changes in the society 

at large, the report recommended improved planning, co-ordina- 
tion and evaluation at the departmental level and in an over- 
head agency close to the Mayor. 

If the critical analyses pf the last few years are sound, 

and I think they are, then merely pouring funds into existing 
types of programs will not break the cycle of poverty. More 


of the same will not save the children. 


We must address ourselves more critically than ever before 
to program evaluation and re-examination. We must weigh more 
systematically than ever before the social payoff from units 


of expenditure as a means of organizing priorities. 
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liInstitute of Public Administration: "The Administration of 
Services to Children and Youth in New York City," 1963, P.1. 


The tools for measuring, effectiveness are underdeveloped 
and primitive. The fashioning of these tools represents 
one of the most important tasks for social research. 
Growing public concern both with the underlying social 
problems and with the costs of dealing with them is going 
to require of political and professional leadership that 
they focus more shargly on central targets and deal with 
them effectively and decisively. 
Programmed Innovation 

Administrative machinery such as proposed by the 
Institute of Public Administration would achieve what March 
and Simon refer to as “programmed innovation."2 Under 
ordinary conditions, large organizations tend to change slowly 
and are resistant to innovations. The public service agencies 
in New York City are huge organizations, The Education 
Department deals with one million children annually and has an 
annual budget of approximately $800 million. The agency employs 
about 45,000 persons. The Department of Welfare has an annual 
caseload of about 500,000 persons with an annual budget of 
$340 million. In fact, in New York City six municipal agencies 
spend over 80 percent of the total of 2.2 billion.being expended 
for education, welfare, medical, recreation, and protective 


services. 


pMarch and Simon, “Organizations,” 1958, pp. 35-40 
IPA Report, P. 65 


Large organizations often require for their management 


and maintenance an emphasis on central control. In order to 
assure compliance down the line with policy set on high, stress 
ts placed on the reliability of employee behavior. Individual 
discretion and innovation are sharply curtailed. The very rules 
developed to assure effective implementation of programs often 
displace the substantive goals of the organization. In short, 
the measures that assure a functional organization do not 
always assure, and often are contrary to, the iimeieetnt 
implementation of its substantive goals. This is a serious 
dilemma faced in any large organization, in the ‘business comm- 
nity, in voluntary organizations as well as in the public 
sector.* 

How are we to relate the innovational urgencies on the one 
hand with the needs to execute effectively? We need sls invent 
new administrative mechanisms for "programmed innovation" which 
will not suppress the opportunity for initiative or individual 
expression in operations, even while program execution along 
basic policy lines is assured. 

Planning at the departmental level alone will not do the 
job since the problems under discussion: poverty, unemployment, 
and discrimination, are not incorporated entirely in any one 
department. A broader perspective and a more varied arsenal of 


powers are needed to deal with these problems than is available 


IMarch and Simon, ibid. 
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in individual agencies. These perspectives and powers are 
more likely to be centered in the mayor than in any other 
official, even when legal responsibility is fragmented and 
diffused. Consequently, the Chief Executive must be equipped 
with a professionally constituted planning unit, which will 

be soseuhe of acting with a mayor's perspectives and combine 
this with professional techniques. 

The fundamental responsibility of such a unit should be 
on matters of strategy rather than on program detail. The 
latter should be forthcoming from the experts at the department 
level. The overhead planning effort should identify problems, 
provide continuous policy dicdieuta, idetine choices, and be 
equipped to advise on setabitine. 

Though policy oriented, the planning effort should be 
objective in the best traditions of the social sciences. The 
methodological approaches of the economist must be welded with 
those of the sociologist, social worker, psychologist, public 
health specé@alist and public administrator. Our knowledge of 
human behavior must be integrated into decision-making in all 
areas where they affect human behavior. Those areas of human 
behavior where our knowledge is inadequate for the task of 


program development and policy decision-making shall be 


identified, and research efforts in these areas should be 


stimulated. 


The tumultous civil rights demonstrations confronting 
us today were unimaginable ‘five years ago. We are now 
paying the price for a century of inaction. Until recently, 
the pace of change set in motion by men of good will from 
all sectors of the body politic brought some results, though 
gradually. This rate ol Seeaeaien is not enough to satisfy 
the present generation of young Negroes and Puerto Ricans who, 
though more highly educated than their parents,. have been 
brought up out of the mainstream of American life. As the 
pulse quickens, the eineutinicines for meaningful response by 
men of good will become increasingly elusive. 

We are witnessing the unfolding of what some have called 
a rational strategy of irrationality. For in response to new 
pressures and to each new act of civil disobedience, no matter 
how irrational they may appear to the larger community, courses 
of action are discovered where at first no additional action 
appeared possible. 

Whether all of these actions secured under duress are 
sound and enduring, I am ant certain. Some may be self-defeat- 
ing and contradictory. So even while the pulse has quickened, 


the rate of progress is irregular and occasionally we move 


backwards even when we seem to be moving forward. 


How then do we bring reason and order in matters requiritg 


serious and intensive social change? I contend that a broad and 


comprehensive system of social planning would begin to 
accomplish this objective. — 

Negroes and Puerto Ricans recognize the millennium 
will not be reached today or tomorrow. The mass of ~q 
impoverished people and their leaders realize it will 
take time, though the want to reduce the time necessary. 

A plan, even though subject to change, would provide a 
timetable. Constructive discussion can be organized around 
a timetable. A plan, because it would include priorities, 
measures of effectiveness and recommendations for new programs, 
procedures, and organizational changes, would make for meaning- 
ful discussion publicly and around the negotiating table, 
Priority decisions can be argued; resource allocation decisions 
can be argued. Discussion can take place around items in the 
sia which should be left out and around programs that should be 
put in. 

Furthermore, groups can observe whether plans are being 
implemented effectively and in good faith. Implementation 
itself becomes a negotiable item within a framework of policy 


and promise. 


Finally, plans to be effective must be subject to change 
and to strengthening on the basis of experience and in order to 
deal with emerging problems. Because planning would be continu- 
ous and because major changes can be introduced annually, the 


planning process offers a framework and a dynamic means by 
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which improvements can be proposed, considered and decided. 

I do not mean to imply that social planning per se 
will bring improvement. A plan can be narrow; it can even 
be regressive. What I mean to say is that it is @ process 
by which problems and proposals rather than being swept under 
the iy in be put on the table for discussion in an organized 
and vigorous way. 

Some people, particularly those with an interest in the 
existing arrangements atid priorities, may object to a process 
which more clearly identifies the cost and benefits of existing 
programs. But for the disadvantaged and for those concerned 
with advancing the objectives of social justice and equity, 
there can be only advantage in instituting comprehensive social 
planning. 

Above all, social planning by local governments is needed 
to restore order to the process of social change and public 
decision making. Social planning is needed to reestablish good 
faith among sectors of the community that are now being torn 
apart. Social planning is needed to enable responsible minority 
group leadership to respond constructively in their dealings 
with the larger community and to show results to their own con- 
stituency groups. Comprehensive social planning by local 
governments is needed to achieve more effectively social justice 


and equity. 


YESLER-ATLANTIC CITIZENS’ CONFERENCE 
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May 19, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 
CsOs BeBe 


Dear Mr. Farmer, 

We believe that we can help ourselves. Negroes living in the "slums" 
area, owns the most valuable property in a city, because it is close 
to the central business district. We want to improve. 


We believe that we can live in a better community withou&® moving. 


Yours truly, 
Ke Lr; , 


B. Gloria Henderson, Sec, 


OPERATION BOOTSTRAP — “You CAN LIVE IN A BETTER COMMUNITY WITHOUT MOVING” 
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BARRON'S 
National Business and Financial Weekly 


50 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
May 26, 1964 


Ps 


Mr. James Farmer 

National Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row | 

New York 38, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


You sent me your appeal for funds focussed on the survival 
of rats in our cities. ) 


It so happens that since I read Dr. Martin Arrowsmith in the 
twenties, I have retained an abiding interest in rats. 


In recent months, I have learned so much about their exter- 
mination that I wish to share my newly-gained knowledge with you. 
Rats can be eradicated by militancy against rats. The weapon are 
new rat-killing drugs which are nearly identical with the anti-_ 
coagulants that are keeping cardiac patients alive against odds 
prevailing as recently as, say 1954. 


These drugs -- the generic name is Warfarin -- are rat-killers 
-- provided they are put to use. But the nation's largest city, 
New York, established its Bureau of Pest Control only this January 
1; I have been informed that where its resources have been used 
they have proved effective. Chicago has had such a rat-killing 
program for several years, and I note with interest that you do 
not list it with "Cleveland, Philadelphia and New York." 


May I suggest that not rent strikes but effective rat era- 
dication programs are the first step towards cleaning up slums. 
If our large cities do not undertake such programs, it is partly 
their dubious political basis partly sheer ignorance that are 
to blame. If the foregoing helps with regard to relieving the 
latter, I feel I have made my contribution to CORE. 


With best regards, 


Yours sincerely, 


Kurt Bloch | 
Associate Editor 
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EVENING TRIBUNE 


Could Help fo Reais 


to + pollen: and | 
other areas, yet f 


Taxes 
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‘ing, making even more public housing 
necessary. . 
_ American cities could halt, or at 
least substantially slow, this drift into 
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| that a : number of 


community Pin abhor ening nig: oo amphi 


Many 3 cities, - of. course, : are making 
heroic efforts to rehabilitate their run- 


The federal government. is moving 
field. 


massively into the urban renewal 


. But the truth of the matter is that 
most cities encourage the growth. of . 


slums which they profess to despise. 
They this by clinging to 4 prop- 
erty’ 


ing and rewards the owners of ram- 
shackle dwellings. ; 


TAXING IMPROVEMENTS IN-: 


penn > a aeese rpapnien hates i 
spiral in housing. ae 


existence. Une 


system that actually penal- 
izes thane ‘who maintain decent hous- . 


“the bootleg profit out of slums and: 
. force many. slumJords to improve their 
property to get enough added income — 


ry George on taxing the “‘unearned 


increment” on land. values are being 


dusted off and restudied. - 


THIS PROBLEM WAS THE SUB-. 

. ject of a round-table conference early 
~ this'year on housing and urban devel- 
‘opment’ ‘generally, 
ae House and Home: 


by the 


_ On the subject of ‘land. values and © 


taxation, the conference report said: | 


“The only way land price inflation 
can be prevented is to tax land much 


more heavily, shifting a substantial - 
part of the local tax burden now car- 


ried by improvements to the land it- 


self. Taxes are the only important . 
costs a land speculater must pay, so 
Seane are the Shily: Meme om Ut pee 


In the final stages, ‘geteate: 
te discouraged, 


PE ree ee 


public’ housing seems 
the only. answer, then public subsi- 


It would cut the cost of highway ex- 


Ce ns oo oe 


right of way.” 
THE ALTERNATIVE TO A REAL- 


ing blight in the hearts of our cities, 
et eee 
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The homebuilding industry faces « crisis: in many arces it con 20 longer 
buy land at a price that makes building profitable. This is the conclusion of 
. House & Home, in a special issue on which this article is based. | 


Land Speculation, 


and How to Stop It 


Too much valuable land in this country is tied 
up by speculators who merely sit on it and wait 
for an easy profit. This is economically 
unhealthy, nonproductive—and readily cured 


An editorial review by 


Wo.trcanc LANGEWIESCHE 


A Springboard for Discussion July THE READER'S DIGEST 
| | . 
w Lon Istanp, builders are pay ith the outskirts eight miles on it. He would not be taxed so high that they are practical- 
ing $16,000 and more for raw a es S 4 te you Ph or building it by having _!y confiscated. You can’t make mon- 
acreage they could have bought for _— extend streets, bus lines, water and to pay more tax; we would have _¢y by land speculation in Denmark, 
$3500 in 1950. In San Francisco 2 — sewers outward by one mile—put- ten times as parki | so you don’t try. 
builder paid $580,000 for a tract that ina de cmkiete ean tae Do Nothing, To make taxa- - ouse & Home does not mention 
was offered for $15,000 gies the center. Well, in that one-mile _tion by cities effective, some federal the most successful use of the land- 
North of Albuquerque a builder — addition all around, there will be tax regulations would also have to Value tax. This is in California, in 
paid almost $1000 an acre for land space for 400,000 people in single change. If you just own land and connection with irrigation; it started 
that sold ten years ago for $4 an acre. houses at four families per acre, So Seclly oil's, pote postage Geateal about 1880, but it’s still going. An 
Since 1950, while building-material why go 30 miles out? gains, taxed low. But if you do anvy- a district is formed; and * 
prices have climbed 21 percent and Cities could even grow inward. thing to your land, such as subdivid- tax (used to finance the build- 
wages 68 percent, land prices have There is lots of space downtow ing, ilding roads—then your pro- ing of dams and canals and bring 
risen 100 percent in many areas, as and right around it; we don’t see it fits are “income” and are taxed twice water) is laid upon all land in the 
much as 4000 percent in others! because much of it is covered by § ashigh orevenhigher.So,the smart district, while buildings and crops 
These figures might give the im- old buildings—low-cost buildings = man will sit on land likeabumpon are totally exempt. 
pranion that we are running out of known as “taxpayers”: a log. And the only one who can ve block- 
nd. But there is plenty of vacant decrepit factories and slums. In _afford to buy it from him is a rich that now 
and under-used land left close to our downtown Fort Worth the under- —=s man who will do the same! the tax, it 
cities, even inside them. It is merely used or derelict land had space for: The very idea of taxing “improve. had been hold ir- 
being held out of use, or kept in _—_a belt highway; parking garages for ments” is a paradox—just to say it _rigable land as speculation than to 
under-use, speculators who are 60,000 cars; a 300-percent increase in slowly makes you stop and think. It’s _ irrigate it and grow crops. The land 
holding out for absurd prices. office space; a new civic center; a strange. That stern old Uncle in was held in big blocks, and farmers 
For example: in 1961 only about convention hall —all that, and “green Washington seems to a - could not farm-size parcels to 
40 percent of the “suitable” land in belts” too! tion, idleness and waste, and to pe- buy at that made economic 
the 22 counties of the New York House & Home saysthattheland _nalize enterprise and creativity. sense. © was water, and there 
metropolitan area was developed for now being held speculatively far ex- te taxes are deducti was land; the.two did not get to- 
“urban” use. The 6,500,000 people ceeds any possible demand for build- for federal income-tax purposes. gether! 
of greater Chicago use only one ing land for generations to come. A This means the rich land speculator Then came the land-value tax. 
sixth of the land within the metro- lot of speculators are going tobe left _in the 75-percent income-tax bracket The tax made it expensive to hold 
politan boundaries. In Indiana lis, out in the cold! But, meanwhile, can deduct 75 percent of his land tax irri land idle, or to under-use 
a special study by House & Home some of the blocked-out land is very —_ from his income tax. it as cattle range. Farmland appeared 
inside the city limits showed nearl much in our way. Taxing the land, un-taxing the on the market, in small acreages, at 


seven square miles of level land, 


Tax the Land. And how can we 


building, would also clear slums, 


zoned for homes—unused! Right this land loose? House & Home House & Home claims. Slums are _‘ ter started to flow and crops grew 
around the city (well inside the a Tax it loose. largely tax-made. The ratty old The whole of California's immense 
_ present far-sprawling suburbia) are It’s not how much we tax, but _ buildings are taxed low; so is the Bi ecesege stems from 
some 125 square miles suitable for how we tax. Most cities now tax cng land underneath. The this one a of the land tax 


housing—enough, at the present 


they can triple their money, takes 
land out of the market. And when 
it is finally sold, much still has to be 
done to get it ready for building — 
roads, schools, zoning, sewers, etc. 
—and it takes years. This further 


land and buildings at the same rate. 


land would find it less attractive to 
hold onto. Taxes year-by-year would 
eat too much of the profit he hopes. 
for in the end; and taxes would be 
sure, the profits not. So he would be 
far more likely to put his land on the 


" umlord” is best off by leaving his 


é 
z- 
4 
> 
F 
z 
z 
: 


rate, to accommodate the = This is wrong. We should tax the _— slum a slum. Even if he merely did | A Lone Time ago, House & Home 
needs of Indianapolis for the next land more heavily, the “improve- decent maintenance, his taxes would notes, inston Churchill 
35 years! ments” more lightly or not at all. go up! Anyway, his real objective is ‘sy the case for the land tax succinct- 
Operation Leapfrog. So the land The average homeowner might _to sell the underlying land someday y. In a thundering speech he made 
is there. But speculators have it, and even be better off. He would save — at a big, low-taxed capital gain. In = in 1909 in gh, when he was 
are holding out on us. The result is on house tax what he’d pay extra _ the end, because the rundown - president of the Board of Trade, he 
that developers have to leapfrog the in land tax. The town treasury town neighborhood doesn't “renew” described “the landlord who a. 
closer-in, too-expensive land, and go would come out even: the total itself, it is bought up for “urban re- _—_ pens to own a plot of land on 
well out in the country to find land tax take would be the same. But _—newal” by the federal government, outskirts of a big , who watches 
cheap enough to build on. Then the system would radically change _— then resold to “re-developers” at . the busy pop around him 
prices rise there, and further develop- the climate in which our cities grow about one third the cost, We taxpay- making the city larger, richer, more 
ment has to leapfrog again and go and sprawl. ers get hit for the difference. convenient ey and all the 
still farther out. The result: subur- The way it is now, st costs almost The Power to Build, If land were while he sits sti does nothing. 
ban sprawl; millions of miles of nothing to hold land as speculation. more heavily taxed and buildings Roads are made, services are im- 
wasted driving, at eight cents a mile, Taxes on it are low. As a matter of — more lightly, the slumlord’s situa- _— proved, electric light turns night 
between home and work; extra high- fact, a lot is usually assessed lower _ tion would: be reversed. He would _into day, water is from res- 
ways at $500,000 a mile. — while vacant than the same lot is _ ho longer get a tax break from his _—_ervoirs hundreds of off in the 
Speculation by the “investors after it has a building on it! If land ratty. buildings; all buildings, ratty mountains —and all the while the 
who buy 20 acres or 2000 acres out- were heavily taxed and buildings or not, d be tax-cheap. He landlord sits still. While the land is 
side of town and won't sell until lightly taxed, the owner of vacant find it tax-cheap to what is called ‘ripening,’ the artisan 


landlord ‘sells. What is the moral 


strengthens the impression that land| = market, and at a price at which it _ the power to build difference, Churchill asked, between 
is scarce. would move. Tee : | idea.is old. It has been tried ~ the land ator’s activities and 
Room to Grow. But the land is Or perhaps he would use the va-, _ and found to work. Pittsburgh taxes —_ those of the man who buys and sells, 
there, and cities don’t have to sprawl. cant lot himself. For instance, in- - -land value at twice the rate of build- for instance, old masters? 
Suppose, House & Home pointsout,! _ stead of renting it out as a parking ing value. Pittsburgh is the example Churchill: “Pictures do not get in 
you have a built-up city, more or less lot, he might build a ten-story park- of an American city that has revital- | anybody's way. : 
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SAN DIEGO 


Property Tax equities Hurt Us 


In one of his debates 
with Richard “Nixon in 


1960 John F.- Kennedy 
said that the property tax . 


was practically: éxhausted 


as a source of ‘revenue.*On- 
this assumption he advo-* 


cated vast néw ‘federal 
expenditures for local faci- 
lities such as public 
schools. 

yg 


It is a pity that Nixon did 
not remind his opponent 


that it was the federal 


income tax, not the 
property tax, which had 
reached the point of dimi- 
nishing returns. Mr. Ken- 
nedy has admitted that in 
asking for tax rate reduc- 
tions this year. 


The soundest of all 
principles of taxation, ex- 
pounded ever since Adam 
smith, is that a tax should 
bear as lightly as possible 
on the sources of produc- 
tion. 


From this, the inference 
can be drawn that the best 
and most equitable tax is 
one which bears heavily 
upon unearned wealth. 
Let us bring this principle 


- home to our great urban 


centers, which are de- 
manding so many federal 
handouts for local im- 
provements. 


Those cities and their 
suburbs have: not. grown 
efficiently and attractive- 


lv. They have sprawled 


over great areas, with 
much of the land therein 
either vacant or occupied 
only by obsolete buildings. 


* 

A major reason for this 
is inequity in taxation. 
Property taxes almost 
universally are levied 


upon both buildings and — 


the land under the build- 
ings. Generally the land is 
under-assessed and new 
improvements are over- 
assessed for tax purposes. - 


This enahles holders of 


BY RAYMOND “MOLEY 


unused land aad shad’ 
caged to-réap profits as _ 

e communities. grow ar-. 
ound’ them. Show me a. 
vacant piece of Jand or a. 


. glum and I will show you 
that the owner Is speculat- 
ing on getting a large 
profit when he sells, ‘an 
Cngpreey: profit. ) 


- Most of the great Ameri- i: § 
can fortunés. in the past 


and to a degree -in the 
_ present have been made 


by holders of land, They 


have not improved the 
community. They have 
profited by the growth of 
large populations in their 
areas. 


To cure this inequity 
and to raise more money 
for local services such as 
schools, hospitals and 
streets, and also to stimu- 
late private housing, two 
factors should be consi- 
dered. The state and local 
Jaws should differentiate 
between the tax on land 
and the tax on improve- 
ments. | 


Also, in the assessing of 
property, a heavier bur- 
den should rest: upon land 
and lighter burdens should 
be placed. _ — 
ments. 


Since .the more imme- 
diate. method of reform is 
in assessments, a very 
_comprehensive study. is 
‘about to be issued on the 
subject by the Advisory 
Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations. 


This commission was 


ereated by an act of. 
Congress and: is composed. 
of governors, members of 
Congress: and mayors, It: 


has a very large: and 
competent research staff. 


Its- chief concerns aré 
those areas of government 
in which lotal commu- 
nities, states arfd the fe- 
deral government. all have 
interests at the present 
time. 


And fts aim is to'see 
how far the states and 


local g overnments can car- 
t rh e responsibilities 
which properly ‘belong to 
them. 
* 


The new study is on the 
reform of the _ property 
tax, The commission's re- 
port points out that the 
amount raised now from 
the property tax is more 
than $20 billion. The as- 
sessed value of property 


“subject to the tax, deter- 


mined by he! Sudesh 
cig the country, is 
more than $350 billion.. 
But this represents | 
market value of three 
times that amount, or 
more than $1 trillion. 


With this vast. wealth 
now under-assessed and 
inequitably taxed, the 
commission regards: re- 
form in assessments as a 
major step toward shifting 
responsibility back to the 
states and local commu- 
nities, | 


“At the present time the — 
business. of assessments is 
probably tthe most unsatis- 
factory of all government 


operations. Assessors are 


in large part élective. 


Assessments are ridden. 
with favoritism, special 
considerations which are 


_not_ relevant. to _raisi 


revenue, and the lack of 
training and the incompe- 
tence of assessors. _ 


* 
A major need is to 


establish assessment ma- 


chinery by state law so 
that assessors will be 
trained, professional. 
people removed as far as 
possible from local . politi- 
cal or economie interests. 


It is hoped that by: giich 
reforms it may be possible 


.to check the growth of 


federal. control of local 
affairs. : 


Los Angeles Times, August 20, 1963 
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 Yeusty COMMUNITY COUNCIL ON HOUSING 
6 East 117th Street » we 
New York, New York, 10035 oer % 
Jesse Gray» Director FI 8 9100 


PRESS RELEASE September 28, 196) 


With utter contempt for the suffering masses of the Ghetto and for those who were 


BI WHITE WASH OTS 


witnesses to the riots and the events that led up to them, the FEI swept under the 
official rug of the United States all the evidence and presented for all the world 
to see, a fantastic report that could only have been born out of the wild dreams 


of sick minds. 


In this enlightened day, the FBI painted a picture of happyg contented Negroes, all 
in love with the Police, being the victims of ex communist, agitators, school drop 
outs, young punks, common hoodlums and drunken kidss 


it 


They would have the world believe that the Ghettoes across our country do not consist 
of millions of people who are fed up with poverty, rats, roaches, falling ceilings, 
slumlords, inadequate education, discrimination, unequal justice, treated as dirt, 
and yes, POLICE BRUTALITY. 


In determining the causes, they failed miserably by not recognizing that the Negro 
youth in the United States havo no future and see nothing happening to give then 
hopes; that there are no jobs and there will be less available for them in the future; 
that automation is requiring advance training for what jobs are left and Negro parents 
can not afford such training for their youths that apprentiship training programs are 
still in the main closed to thems that if they do acquire advance training they never 
will be treated as an equal, they still have to battle all the forces of discrimination. 
In looking at the Negro youth, the FBI is blind, They see only criminals, They do not 
sco the frustration, the fact that the Ghetto is denuded of cultural facilities with 
limited recreational activitics. They do not sec that there is very little to develozec 
the minds of the youths that mos of their neighborhoods and homes are the most 
depressing placds that any human being can be forced to live in. 


In a mut shell, tho FRI looks at society only in terms of criminals, commnist and 
ex,commnist, their report reflects this and if heeded by leaders, legislatures and 
government, can only leed to caosy more riots and the death of a nations 


The report white washed the murderer Lt, Gillegan by inferring, that it was justified 
because Powell,".eebegun indiscriminate fighting as early as 7 years of ageseee" Cottey 
another example of the sick minds that compiled this report. 


They applauded the behavior of the police during the riots and go on to say that the 
reoords show very few complaints of police brutality was made in 196h3 it never damed 
on the FSI to check fwrthet', to roscginise that Negroes step cenpliining lone time ago 
because they found it was usoless. Thay failed to see instead of complaints, there 
was now riots, They put blinders over their eyes to the fact that police are using ) 
more force than is necessary to maintain the peace or to make an arrests. They turned 
their back to the fact that police in and out of uniform mke it a habit of acting 

as prosecutor, jury, judge and excoutdionor. They can not see that the true gelation: 
ship of the police to the Negro commmity is ono of arrogance and brutality, graft 


and corruption. 


Evidence of political interferrance and pressure appeared throughout the report. They 
wont so far as to condonm outside civilian review boards by sayings"s.epolice were so 
careful to avoid accusation of improper conduct that they wore virtually paralyeszed.", 
in those cities where such boards exist. This is a good exariple of the FBI's concept 
of democracy, for what they said was, murder by policemon, whipping heads and even 
lynchers are justified because the wheels of justice turn too slows They are trying 
to put the stamp of approveal on the new role of the police, to take the law in 
their own hands and pass out judgements. 


Since they couldn't find complicity by the Communist Party they didn't know what to 
do so they neversthe-less had to drag out the red herring. In spite of all denials, 
the report slanders Jesse Gray in behalf of the slumlords by referring to him as a 


Communist Party organizer. 


One of the most dangerous parts of the report to the Negro and to the future of the 
Nation was the deliberate attack on the press for airing the events of the riots. The 
FBI claim that the coverage by the press did no more than to bring rioters into the 

streets. This ise veiled attews to pimb ep the press end to kelp fren the ques of 

the nation and the world, the brutality and attrocities that are perpetrated on the 

Negros to put a cloak of secreey on all that happens in the Ghetto. 


It is common knowledge that in the south the FBI works like snails. In the Chanin, 
Goodman, Swerner case no mutderers have been arrested to date nor a report have been 


made publics but ih the riots; the FBI made a completo investigation in nine citics 


across this nation, compiled the facts and rushed out its report to coincide with the: 
Warran Commission report, so that this rapid whitewash would be buried, To treat 
an important report in this manner is not now with the FSI, it is one of the most 
corrupt agencies of our governncnt. Its methods have been criticised by right think 


ing citizens ovor the yoars. 


This report must be condemned by every forward thinking citizen for it belongs on the 
dung heap of history. 
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MANUFACTURING CO., INC. $8-05 217th STREET, QUEENS VILLAGE, L. f. 


September 24, 1964 


Core SP a3 1964 


38 Park Row 
New York, a. 


We are aware that besides good-will what is 
urgently needed to help solve the questions of housing, 
better educational opportunities, jobs, and a number of 
other pressing needs is money. Our City and State officials 
profess sympathy and willingness to help claim that they 
cannot move on these points. because there is not enough 
money to go around. They raise the sales tax and are 
urging the adoption of off-track betting parlors. Aside 
from the moral issue involved, economically both methods 
weigh most heavily on the low-income groups, and therefore 
they are forced to finance these projects from their meager 
incomes. There is one avenue of taxation that most of us 
do not take much interest in and therefore permit a segement 
of our population to evade the payment of upward of 400 
million a year in taxes. 

I refer you to the following figures supplied by 


the Social Service Division of the Brooklyn Public Library. 


Total Real Estate Ass. for N, Y¥, City Manhattan Only 
1934 19 bil 10 
ae 20 10 
33 29 9 
63 29 11,4 
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MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 98-05 217th STREET, QUEENS VILLAGE, Lt. I. 


Real Estate values have increased 3 to 4+ fold 
since the depression days. Tax exempt real estate has also 
jumped from 5 bil to 14 bil, some of it questionable, some 
part of it must be located in the/4+ boroughs. Besides 
the increase in real estate value, there has been additional 


new building. By an realistic standard Manhattan taxable 


real estate is worth upward of 21 billion. This means that 
the people of New York City are losing upward of 400 million 
a year. I do not intend to belabor this point. You are 

in a postion to check on these figures and see what can 

be done. I'm certain that the people of New York City 
would listen and support moves to rectify this matter. 

You know better than most what such additional sum in the 


City treasury would mean in the fight for correct treatment 


aii 


of all our citizens. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE AGAINST DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING 


Center for Fair Housing | : 
323 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10016 ° 685-8911 


Contact: Margaret Fisher 


George R. Metcalf 685-8911 FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


Algernon D. Black 
Chairman of the Board 


Frank S. Horne 
Chairman of the 
Executive Committee od 
Jack T. Conway WEAVER TO.SPEAK AT NCDH CONFERENCE 
Charlotte Meacham 

Loren Miller 

William H. Oliver 

Boris Shishkin 


Vice Presidents Robert C. Weaver, Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
D. John Heyman 


Treaeurer will head the list of distinguished speakers. at the nationwide conference 
Joseph B. Robison 


General Counsel sponsored by the National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing 
a 


October &, 1965 


stead teitidtin (NCDH) at the Sherman House. in. Chicago » October 21-23. Dr. Weaver will 
Executive Director 


Jack E. Wood, Jr. 
Associate Executive Director 


speak at the conference luncheon on Saturday, October 23. 


shinies The three-day meeting, titled A. Thouse How to Break Up. the 
Director of Information 
and Publications Racial Ghetto, will concentrate on speci fie action programs to éliminate 
Barbara Chirse 
Administrative Assistont §=—=»s segregated housing patterns and speed up the movement of nog and other 
* 

minority-group families into all sections of the nation's oldie and their 
Charles Abrams 
Robert C. Weaver suburbs. 
Past Presidents 


Attending the conference will be members of voluntary fair housing 
committees which are working for integration in more than 1 » 000 éuabenttt es 
in 30 states; and representatives of government agencies, the housing 
industry, labor organizations, religious and educational institutions, 
civil rights agencies, and intergroup relations specialists. 

Dr. Kenneth C. Clark, Professor of Psychology at the City College of 
New York,.and author of Dark Ghetto, will keynote the Friday afternoon 
session on "How to Break Up the Racial Ghetto." Other plenary pri 
will deal with "How to Break Open Suburbia," and "The Role of Religion ‘ 


Labor and Industry in the Fair Housing Movement." 


MORE 


Consultation, Technical Assistance, Field Services, Conferences, Fact-Finding, Publications 
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lra S. Robbins 


William J. Farson 
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‘A decent home and a suitable living environment for every American family" 


2 - NCDH Press Release (10/8/65) 


In announcing the conference, NCDH Executive Director Edward Rutledge said: "This 
important forum, at a time when every American city faces a crisis, will be a down- 
to-earth, shirt-sleeve working conference which we expect to come up with concrete 
action programs for achieving a racially-—integrated society." He outlined six problem 
areas which will be dealt with in depth at special workshops: expanding the supply of 
low- and moderate-income housing; encouraging minority families to move throughout 
communities; keeping neighborhoods integrated; getting and using fair housing laws; 
securing the cooperation of the real estate and financing industries; and effective 
implementation of Federal anti—discrimination measures. 

Among the other prominent national leaders participating in the NCDH conference 
are: Senator George R. Metcalf, sponsor of New York's pioneering Metcalf-Baker fair 
housing laws, and newly-elected NCDH president: Algernon D. Black, NCDH chairman of 
the board; Frank S. Horne, chairman of the NCDH executive committee; and Jack E. 
Wood, Jr., NCDH associate executive director. 

Also, Mathew Ahmann, executive director, National Catholic Conference for Inter- 
racial Justice; Paget L. Alves, Jr., associate director, National Urban League; 

Edwin C. Berry, executive director, Chicago Urban League; John A. Buggs, executive 
director, Los Angeles County Commission on Human Relations; Robert L. Carter, General 
Counsel, NAACP; Walter Giesey, executive director, President's Committee on Equal 
Opportunity in Housing; Booker T. McGraw, assistant to the Administrator for Intere- 
group Relations, Housing and Home Finance Agency; Charlotte Meacham, National Housing 
Representative, Papeete Service Committee; William H. Oliver, co-director, 
Fair Practices and Anti-Discrimination Department, United Auto Workers, AFL-CIO; and 
Nathaniel H. Rogg, Chief Economist, National Association of Home Builders. | 

The National Committee Against. Discrimination in Housing, formed in 1950, is an 
affiliation of 39 national civil rights, civic, religious and labor organizations 
which seek to end racial, ethnic, and religious discrimination and to achieve an 


integrated housing market. A list of the member agencies will be found on the back 


of page 1 of this release. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


| October 13, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 
National Director | 
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Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) wee 
38 Park Row ai 44 
New York, N. Y. 10038 


-Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I am grateful to hear of your agreement to participate in the 
"Harlem Housing” seminar sponsored by the New York Chapter, 

The American Institute of Architects. The meeting will begin 
at 5:45 P.M. on Thursday October 29th, in the Ponti Auditorium 
of the Time-Life building, at 50th Street and Sixth Avenue. I 
understand that you will be unable to reach the auditorium 
until almost 6:30 P.M. We will, of course, arrange the program 
so that you can speak as soon as possible after your arrival. 

I hope that you will be able to remain for a time after the close 
of formal remarks to answer questions and discuss details with 
the professionals present. 


Our Housing Committee is in the process of preparing a list of 
pertinent questions that might be answered by the participants 
in the seminar, to assist you in directing your remarks to what 
is a highly specialized group. The list will be forwarded to 
you within the next few days. As the audience is technical 
and professional, mostly:."presold" in matters of race relations 
and public housing, I think it appropriate to spend time prin-e- 
cipally on matters of implementation. Conversion of the aue 
dience to or from any major point of view is not a problem. 


Besides the membership of The New York Chapter, The American 
Institute of Architects (AIA), we have invited that of The 
American Institute of Planners (AIP), The American Society of 
Landscape Architects (ASLA) and the Metropolitan Council on 
Planning (METCOP). They will be present to hear what and how 
professionals might contribute, both as groups and as individ- 
uals, to betterment of housing, both in quality and quantity, 
to general community design, to conservation, rehabilitation 
and. new construction. 


MARGOT A, HENKEL Executive Secretary & 115 EAST 40TH STREET e NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10016 Ry Murray Hill 9-7969 


As the meeting is informal, it would not be appropriate to 
take any formal action, but rather to involve Sere 

members with various Harlem organizations, for an ediate 
contribution of their professional assistance. The profes- 


sional organizations can then, at their respective meetings, 
take action as groups on the matters brought up and discussed 


at the Ponti meeting. 


I will look forward to this occasion to meet you. I will be 
present to introduce the speakers but will not participate 
in the discussion. | 


Sincerely, 


dbben. je 


William D. Wilson 
President 


WW: je 
ce: Messrs. White 
Hatch 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


October 18, 1965 oct 20 Be 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


‘This is in reply to your telegram to the President 
regarding appropriations for the rent supplement 

program. We are, of course, anxious that funds 

be appropriated for this new and hopeful program 
and will make every effort to see that this is done 
this year. . 


Sincerely, 


White 
Special Counsel to the President 


Mr. James Farmer 
Congress for Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 
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MAX DELSGUWN 


I20 EAST 4iSt STREET 
NEW YORK 1I7 
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September 21, 1964. 


Mr. James Farmer 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York. N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I thought you might be interested in seeing 
the enclosed reprint of my letter to the New York 
Times in which I suggest that integration might be 
facilitated by selection of sites for new housing 
in areas not already stratified as to racial and 
ethnic neighborhood characteristics, such as the 
waterfront areas in New York City. I also pointed 
up the desirability. of obtaining as sponsors of 
housing projects, organizations publicly committed 
to integration. 


I would appreciate your informing me of your 
reactions to my suggestions. 


S¥nterely, 


ax Delson 
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1¥. P. Ballard, chairman of the City:! 
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-,;| Many minority group families, -not 


| the jurisdiction of the Federal Hous="}. 


1 For Tategrated Kaa us 


Spunsers ‘Committed - to  Kace 
Equality. Appropriate § Sites Urged 


To THE EDITOR: | ‘ 
The creation of new. housing 
sorely needed in many’ of our. cilic: 7 
to relieve ho housing shortages and tc.| 
]| remove urban blight, can bo a.ve- |} 
| 


= Oe Get 6 ® ope et meee etre ae 


. 


hicle as well for the eradication “o- | 
,the pattern of. racially segregates | 
housing. — . “* 8! 
If arcas sclected as sites for new -} 
housing are not alrcady categorizes: 
as to racial and ethnic neighborhoo:' : 
characteristics, integration may, :b> : 
accomplished without the resistance ; 


“_—— 


—= 8 


‘| Jand ill-feeling which unfortunatey 


-:Ition of new elements into an ols: 


sometimes arise from the introduc - e 
oof 


neighborhood. .* 
The recent nthauione of William. 


Planning Commission of New Yor)*| 
City, adverting to the suitability of | 
the waterfront areas ‘in New Yori: } 
City as locations for new housin;: 
points’ up just such an opportunity,}. 
| to — new —e neighbor. 
Gives 4 a new. area in which an fas. “| 

tegrated’: community can be ;de- 
.veloped,. consideration should.-:bo { 
given to the selection of procedures ; 
best suited for the accomplishmesit:| ; 
of this goal, Voy. 
Sponsoriny Organizations fin 


It is submitted that one of the }. 


. 
: 


eens 
Deowse*i 5S 


‘| best methods to accomplish integras ¢- ¢ 
: | tion is to present the housing under: bok. 


“eo 


the auspices of organizations come: t° 
mitted to the principle of integra, if 
tion. The sponsor of such housing. * 
should be an organization or organ- 


jizations representing all racial: 


groups. With -such sponsors, more » hi 
than lip service to integration wit! i 
develop in the project.: ‘the “3 ‘i | 
A significant obstacle to achieve 3 if 
ing integration is the reluctance:o2 % 
knowing if they will be truly wel: | 
comed into new housing §accui:- y 
modations, to apply to various pro:- | 


‘lects. If the project sponsor is 7om- t 


mitted to integration, such reluc-:: 
tance should diminish and . tha“ 


aides 


-|Normal flow of applications. should } 
be realized without regard to race; * 


Therefore it is suggested that, ef- 


‘| forts be made to obtain as sponsors s 


of housing projects (organized unde ¢:3 


ing or municipal or state agencies) }: . 


j administering housing development . i 


laws), organizations publicly coms’. : 
mitted .to integration or coalitions ; 


| {9% Organizations representing ail 
groups in = Senne. 


MAX DELsOx, 
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On Saturday, Octobar 3ist, 196h, the Commnity Council On Housing will open to the 
public, the “Winter Worst "Fair" of New York City. 


The "Winter Worst Fair" is the roal life drama of tenants in tho Ghetto trying to 
survive through the bitter cold of the winter because slumlords refuse to supply 
heat and hot water. It is tenants huddled around the kitchen stove for heat. It is 
people with insufficient blankets and winter clothes, suffering with colds, plourisy, 
bronchitis, pneumonia and rheumatism It is the tragedy of lives lost and personal 
belongings destroyed duc to fires caused by overloaded wires from space hoaters and 
other methods tenants are forced to usc to keep warms 


The "Winter Worst Fair" is also the enfolding of tho dramatic struggle led by tic 
Community Council On Housing against the slumlords and the conditions thoy causes 
This year as Last year, the “Winter Worst Fair" will witness a nassive Rent Strike 
by the tenants of the Ghottos to force slumilords into the open and into court and 


out of hidings 


Everyones help is Sompesiaeition neededs Doctors and architects have recently joined 
this campaign, This fight must eventually end with billions of Federal dollars to 


rchabilitate the Ghottoes. . 


We arc inviting you to speak at the opening of the “Winter Worst Fair" Saturday 
October 31, 196h, 2230 P.lisy 117th Stroet betwoon Sth and Madison Avenucse Kindly 
inform the Commmity Council On Housing immediately as our ais awalts your 

sat Thank yous 
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COLLUNITY COUNCIL ON HOUSING 
6 EAST 117th STREET 
NE! YORK, NEW YORK, 10035 
Jesse Gray, Director FI 89100 
PRESS RELEASE ) 


FOR LMEDIATE RELEASE 
TELEGRAM SENT OCTOBER 21, 196k 


Prosident Lyndon B. Johnson 

White House 

Yashinton, D,. Ce 

Harlen, the largest Ghotto of the fostering sores that dot our mation will faco 
another winter with a greater loss of lives due to fires and the ravages of 
pleurisy, bronchitis, pneumonia, colds and tuberculosis. iiedical facts show that 
the constantly deteriorating, hazardous living conditions along with disease 
carrying rats and vermin, is a dircct factor in the latest outbreak of tuberoulosis 
and has substantially shortened the lives of those who live in the Ghetto. The 
City of New York has not been able to deal with tho cause, nor have they been able 
to force landlords to repair heating systems or remove violations of the building 
codes. Every winter hundreds of thousandsof tenants freezing fron no heat and no 
hot water complain in vaing Already this winter thousands of complaints have 
been registered and now the tenants are calling for a massive Rent Strike. The 
Conant te Council on Housing is calling upon your office to put an end to this 
situation by declaring Harlen a disaster area and nako available fron the war on 
poverty fund, money to the City of New York, so that under New York's receivership 


law, necessary repairs and heat can be guaranteed to every tenant. 


Jesse Gray, Director 
COMLUNITY COUNCIL ON HOUSING 
6 EAST 117 STREET 

NEW YORK, NEw YORK 


ABBOTT. MERKT & COMPANY 


incoe POR ATE O 
AN ORGANIZATION COMPOSED OF 


ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS 


MANUFACTURING PLANTS | : STUDIES & REPORTS 
WAREHOUSES & TERMINALS 630 THIRD AVENUE - NEW YORK 17, N. Y. INDUSTRIAL SURVEYS 


DISTRIBUTION CENTERS SITE INVESTIGATION 
PiawntrT ttavo.vTs YUKON 6-4848 MATERIALS HANDLING 


October 23, 1964 


Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


I wish to thank you for agreeing to participate in the meeting 
which I am arranging for the New York Chapter of the A.I1.A. 

I believe that the housing question contains, the sort of 
immediate personal issues around which an apathetic populace 

can be organized into an effective, political force, I further 
believe that organizations must be created, starting in the 
presently designated renewal areas where the need is most press- 
ing, on a house by house, block by block, basis through which the 
people of Harlem can plan their own future and determine for them- 
selves the form that their rebuilt communities will take. Seq 
such organizations are not formed and given proper technical 
assistance, the City's housing agencies will make the decisions 
affecting for generations the areas' degree of integration and 

of class homogeneity, the number of families to be rehoused on 
the site and the number who must leave the neighborhood, the 
nature and importance of cultural and service facilities To be 
provided - in short, decisions strongly affecting the quality of 
life, and decisions which properly should be made only by the 
people. 


The Tenant's Housing Committee of New York CORE is one of a 
number of groups interested in creating new neighborhood organiza- 
tions in the renewal areas. (And the Urban Renewal Committee, 
under Clarence Funnye, is about to undertake a planning survey of 
the entire city seeking to find a long term solution to the 
problem of the ghetto. The purpose of the October 29 meeting, 
then, is to ompanize volunteer architects, planners and landscape 
architects to work with these groups and to perform the technical 
tasks necessary in the presentation of a grass-roots plan to the 
city government. 


am 


Mr. James Farmer October 23, 1964. 


Representatives of a number of Harlem organizations specifically 
concerned with these issues will be present and volunteers will 
be directed to them at the close of the formal meeting. 


To ensure that the four speakers do not repeat one another, and 
because Albert Mayer will speak only from prepared notes and does 
not want to find his ground already covered, I have enclosed a 
very rough outline of the points I would like each speaker to 
cover. You are, of course, free to say what you please, but I 
hope that you will be able to provide us with at least an outline 
of your remarks (hopefully including a couple of lines suitable 
for a press release) by Monday, or Tuesday at the latest. I am 
requesting the same of the other speakers as well so that each 
will know the other's intentions. 


To make things smoother, we would like the participants to meet 
with the officers of the professional societies involved and with 
one another at 4:30 p.m. in the Ponti Auditorium lounge. The 
A.I.A., to enable you to be there, is willing to send a commercial 
pilot in a small, private plane to Carlisle, Pa. to bring me back 
to New York. I hope this will be satisfactory. | 


I would be happy to meet with you at your convenience if that is 
indicated. I look forward to your reply to this letter, 


Very truly yours, 


C. pas 


C. RICHARD HATCH 


A.I.A. HOUSING COMMITTEE MEETING, 29 OCT. 1964 


SPEAKERS IN ORDER OF PRESENTATION (15 MINUTES EACH) 


as James Farmer 


a. Brief review of the Civil Rights struggle at the moment. 

b. The formation of ghettos 

c. The importance of integration/in Harlem (do other things 
come first?)/in general 

dad. An approach to the rebuilding of the ghetto area 

e. Cultural factors which must be respected in the reconstruct- 
ion. 

f. An approach to the rebuilding of urban ghettos. 


dle Charles E. Silberman 


a. Urban renewal as negro removal 

b. White, middle-class biases built into the existing programs 
for renewal 

ec. Historical effects of slavery, segregation, etc. 

ad. The social cost of maintaining Harlem as a slum: crime, 
infant mortality, etc. 

e. Welfare Colonialism 

f. Public housing policy 

g. The Woodlawn Organization/IAF/etc. 


Ss Jesse Gray 


a. Apathy, despair and the recent riots 

b. The rent strike movement 

ec, Obstacles encountered in dealing with the political power 
structure on housing matters 

d. The Millbank area resident's present view of urban renewal 

e. The Millbank Renewal Area and its possible extension 

f. What kind of a community should Harlem become? 

fox Cultural factors to be provided for in rebuilding 

h. Public housing policy 

i Action program for the volunteer architects who would like 

to work in Millbank 


4 Albert Mayer 


The architect's historic role in shaping an environment 


a. 

b. Public housing policy: its effect on residents 

c. Alternates to present policy: vest pocket, etc. 

ad. Necessity to institute democratic planning procedures 

e. Record of citizens! groups! successes in planning for 
themselves: Mt. Morris Park, etc. 

f. Call for action: introduction of Harlem organization 


leaders on floor. 


OUTLINE OF A DEMONSTRATION PROJECT 


TO DEVISE METHODS FOR 


DEGHETTOIZATION OF HARLEM 


A proposal presented by the Depart- 
ment of Urban Renewal of the New 
York Congress of Racial Equality 

in cooperation with associated 


community groups.* 


October, 1964 Clarence Funnyé, Director 


*District Plenning Board #10, New York City; Herlem Area Neighbor - 
hood Association; Temantse Housing Committee of New York CORE. 


The Congress of Racial Bquality, like many groups vhich have vatched the growth of 
cajor slum areas in spite of 15 years of urben renewal, vants answers to the question? 
"Is urban renewal adequate to the job of eliminating, or significantly reducing, urtap 
ghetto areas - and if not, why not?” To find answers, a quasi-autonomous planning end 
urban renewal department, called Urban Associates, was organized in New York CORB. 


‘STATEMENT OF THE YROBLEX 


Nearly half of America's Negroes are forced to live in ghettos. New York City's Besien 
is typical. Like moet ghettos, it is characterized by: 3 


a) Almost total ethnic homogeneity. 


b) Extremely high densities and poor housing. 
ec) Very low average income. 


4) Inadequate or deficient city services; ¢.g., dirty streets (poor garbage col- 
lection), polfiee tolerance of extra-legal activity, etc. 


e) Very poor, ethnically and economically segregated schools. 


f) An environmentel boundary which identifies it as apart from the majority city 
and ee © less desizehle place to live, raise children, shop or go to school. : 


fed are natye sen: Seg bye omengcvor diy gr weblne oiy y which is 


The sany adverse ramifications of physical ghettos are generally vel) known, and i? 
some attempts have been made to solve one or emother problem, pooh attenpte hank SEER " 
largely piecemeal and uncoordinated. For example, while much lip service has been ea 
given to the desirability of integrated housing, no major urban renewal project in Sew 
York has ever considered this element in the selection, configuration or design of — 
renewal qoane, Dnet Gf. present witen rutewal end! retersicquias scheme hase GUNES 
solidify rather than veaken the ghetto. 


APFROACE TO_A SOLUEIOS 
"We believe it may be poesible to redesign and renew ghetto areas so attractive euvi- . 
rnentaly ot eee SSS ee “aeons saat tr tonal at ak 
as a consideration for potential white residents. If this is true, it my be poste 


to remove huge ghettos from our central cities." ¥ 
Report to the netional CORE convention, June, 1964. Pe 


"The problens of Harlem will not be solved as long os Marlen reneins oll Negro and 
low-income.” ‘Laater of Mowier Plemning Board #10, NYC, during recent confe. 


Like many local and national leaders, ve feel the present impetus should be in the 
‘eredication of the ghetto. Any plan which purports to do this must attempt to eliminstc 
ell the characteristics mentioned above. Mere construction of new buildings is not 


eufficient. 
The adequacy of urban renewal to meet this tesk can, we feel, be evaluated by a demon- 


_ @tration project which sete forth the steps required to reduce the ghettos and slums of 


our country. By comparing what needs to be done with what can be done under urban re- 
Rewal, such a project could illuminate deficiencies in the construction of present ur- 
ban redevelopment provisions and/or their application. 


To construct a perfectly believable and practical alternative to present application of 
urben renewal, we reasoned thet an area - sa portion of an existing ghetto - should: 


a) Already be declared appropriate for urban redevelopment. 


b) Mot be surrounded by other slums, but be in a peripheral position relative tc 
the hard core. 


@) Have been adequately studied and analyzed by city redevelopment agencies. 


é 4) Have been preliminarily planned; e.g., the planning agency should have stated 
 @enceptuaily what is required in the area. 


e) Have very high densities and generally poor housing. 


After reviewing all areas which have been given urben reneval designations by the Nev 
York City Planning Commission (pursuant to application for federal funds for more de- 
tailed planning), the St. Micholas Park area was one which met all these criteria. 


The relatively alert citizens of St. Nicholas Park were contacted and asked to consider 
our proposal for what we called "deghettoisation" of the area and eventually all of 
Harlem. Community leaders - especially Commissioner George Gregory of District Plannin; 
Board #10 and Rev. Bugene Callender of BANA (an umbrella group which includes most lo- 
cal citisens' housing councils, block associations, etc.) - were enthusiastic. 


Projected city proposals for the area promise to be varmed over duplications of pest 
plans (ter out old housing and build new low income housing). We hope, by presenting 
a redically exciting alternative, to induce the city to give serious thought to @ way 
of eliminating major ghettos, with all their related ills. Our plan vould devise a 
physical design, coupled with adequate social planning, expressly intended to: 


| povcatypttieg. for c and ethnic peli integration, 
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their utilisation by both St, Micholas residents and others from outside Harlem. 
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d) Devise and set up criteria for rehabilitation, where appropriate, of putlatngs 
utilising construction innovations which keep new rents et a level present occupants 
can afford. 


e) Devise plans for relocation of displaced persons in a manner consistent vith - 
the city's stated policy of fostering residential integration, and the federal govern 
ment's requirement for safe, sound and sanitary housing. The plan might recommeni: ef 
1) construction of vest pocket (FHA) housing on available land outside ghetto ereas, 
2) rent subsidies, or 3) any combination of these or any other schemes which can ) BTaee 


tically provide for adequate non-slum, non-ghetto housing. 


f) Take advantage of existing city and community facilities and amenities (City 
College, parks, existing waterfronts) and combine these with others to increase the 


intangible “status” potential. 

In summary, our plan would do all the things the city says it regards as important me 
desirable - integrated commmities, moderate densities, racially balanced schools, @t 
The difference is that we would include these provisions as part of a total well-ceme ~— 
dinated scheme. | 


TECHNICAL AND PROFESSIONAL RESOURCES 


To accomplish this planning, the assistance of the following will be utilized: 


na 2% 


PHYSICAL DESIGN AND PLANNING: A cooperative effort between Harvard —— 
School of Architecture and Department of Regional and City Planning, cod the Sehool of 
Architecture and Planning at Columbia University. 4 


SOLUTION OF RELOCATION AND ASSOCIATED SOCIAL PROBLEMS: Metropolitan Citisens' 
Planning and Housing Council; staff of Urban Associates. We hope to have further a - 
tance from the Urban League, the National Association of Social Workers, New York Chap 
ter, amd New York Planners for Equal Opportunity. These groups have already shown komm 
interest. We also plan to approach city and state agencies for human rights. : : 


PROGRAMMING: To be worked out between Harvard and Columbia universities. Tt te. 
hoped that resources of both universities can be tapped during the planning proces@. — " 


COORDINATION AND MONITORING: To be dome by Urban Associates, District 
Board #10, end BANA, including monthly meetings with local citizens' groups. 


COMMIIITY ORGANIZATION FOR POLITICAL SUPPORT: To be the concern of the c 


Completed plans will be presented to the city by the commumity, vith 
for adoption. Bven if the total plan is not adopted, a well-publicized ; 
should help revise current thinking on the role of urban renewal in e@ 
teization in central cities, end illuminate shortcomings in el: 
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Mr. James Farmer 
Ce 0. Re Ee 

38 Park Row 

New York, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


The Housing Committee of the New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects is calling a meeting on Tuesday, October 13 
at 6:00 p.m. to discuss the problems of housing and urban renewal in 
Harlem. The purpose of this meeting is to consider a specific 
committee program to provide velunteer technical assistance to Harlem 
neighborhood groups to enable them to press for better housing code 
enforcement, and to take a proper part in the making of urban plm- 
ning decisions in the future. 


In addition to Chapter members, which number more than 1400, 
the Committee intends to invite the members of the American Institute 
of Planners, the American Society of Landscape Architects, and a 
representative ofzeach of the Harlem organizations specifically 
concerned with housing and planning problems. 


We feel it important that you be there to address the group. 
The Committee has also invited A. Phillip Randolph, Jessie Gray, 
Charles Silberman and Albert Mayer. The meeting should not last more 
than one and a half hours. 


Very truly yours, 


William D. Wilson 
President 
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1301 Boston Road _. 
Bronx, NeYe, 10456 


Howard Quander, Chairman Jonhnny Valentine | 
Bronx Rent Strike Coordi 


TO: ALL LOCAL CHAPTERS; #METROPOLITIAN AREA-~---~<-«----- 
PUBLIC HOWSING NEEDS YOUR SUPPORT NOW} 


YOU CAN HELP TO SECURE 8,000 UNITS OF STATE = AIDED LOW RENT 
HOUSING BY VOTING "YES" ON: 


PROPOSITION NO. 1 
& 
AMENDMENT NO, l- 


WE URGE YOU TO COMMUNICATE WITH YOUR ‘MEMBERS, FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS: 
YOUR “YES" VOTE NOVEMBER 3RD WILL HELP 8,000 ’ FAMILIES TO SECURE | 
DECENT APARTMENTS AND WILL PROVIDE JOBS FOR THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE 
IN THE CONSTRUGTION INDUSTRY, 

Si aT oe oe Oe aT 
PROPOSTION NO, I: 


Would permit an increase of $165 million in the state debt for loans 
to municipalities for slum clearance and low rent housing and allow 
the sale of bonds for this purpose, It would also add $73 million 
Y to the State's yearly subsidy to help municipalities pay the carrying 
'" charges on these loans, 


AMENDMENT NO, ls 


Amends Article XVIII, Section 1, 2, 4, 6, & 10. Changes State 
Constitution's Housing Article to provide for: 


ee eHousing of persons "whose housing needs cannot be met by the 
unaided operations of private enterprise", instead of presently 
worded “low rent housing" for persons of “low income”, 


eeethe rehabilitation of substandard dwellings, if this cannot 
be accomplished by private enterprise, 


eeerermits temporary urban renewal notes to be excluded from the 
2% housing and urban renewal debt limitation of a municipality. 


eeelncreases amount of indebtedness to 2% of full value of real 
property, rather than assessed valuation, 
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APPROVAL O 
More than 8,00C 


(The sgansamgeh = 

ar on the ri 
hand side of the voting In 1963 ther © Wa 
machine in New Yor : 
City. in other areas TEN families wh 
of the State it may. 
appear on the top line 


of the voting machine. 
Be sure to look for it.) | A VO 


| DISTINGUISHED CITIZENS COMMENT... 


VY. REV. MSGR. HARRY J. BYRNE, Executive Secretary, 
Archdiocese of New York, Committee on Housing and Urban 
Renewal—‘Public housing by providing people with ade- 
quate space and family prey is a beginning towards the 
elimination of the social, moral, and emotional deteriora- 
tion which so frequently accompanies life in a slum. It is 
de gy “Aa that appropriate legislation be fully enacted if 
public housing programs are to be continued.”’ 
RT. REV. HORACE W. B. DONEGAN, Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of New York—‘‘The tragedies of social 
waste and the disruption of family life resulting from the 
housing shortage impel me to urge passage of the public 
housing proposition. Christian A rng on this issue 
seems cClear—homes for our people are needed and every 
| means available should be utilized.’’ Bs 3 
LOUIS HOLLANDER, Secretary-Treasurer, New York State 
| AFL-CIO Labor Council—“The New York State AFL-CIO en- 
| thusiastically favors passage of the housing proposition. 
We strongly urge everyone to vote YES to ease the shortage 
; of homes for low income families."’ 
SENATOR JACOB K. JAVITS—‘“New York's national repu- 
tation for leadership in the field of housing has been 
achieved through bi-partisan support. for better housing 
programs. |! ask all our citizens to vote YES for a continu- 
ation of these programs.” 


JOSEPH MONSERRAT, Director, Migration Division, Depart- 
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AL OF PROPOSITION #1 WILL MEAN 
in 8,000 FAMILIES can leave the slums. 


there was no room in public housing for NINE out of every 
ilies who applied. 


BETTER homes 
A vote for public housing means BETTER cities 
MORE jobs 
ry, ment of Labor, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico—‘in this 
an election the citizens of New York have a chance to take 
je a step forward in the struggle to provide good homes for 
he all our people. We owe it to ourselves and to the com- 
"a- munity to vote ‘Yes’ for housing on Election Day.”’ 
~ GOVERNOR NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER—“The low-rent pro- 
' gram is the chief source of low-cost housing for the aging, 
and an essential part of a responsible relocation plan for 
nt urban renewal. These are two important reasons why ! urge 
os you to vote ‘yes’ on the housing proposition.” 
ic RABBI MAX SCHENK, D.D., President of the New York Board 
of Rabbis—‘“We are r ully proud o social progress 
_ f Rabbis—“W ightfully proud of the social 
ry made by our State, and its recognition of the responsibility 
for decent housing where the need outstrips the capacities 
t of individuals to achieve it. But pride does not mean com- 
ng placency. Support of the Housing Proposition is essential.” 
n. MAYOR ROBERT F. WAGNER —“Vote YES for a continuation 
ze of the public housing program. The indirect help for low- 
income families gives us an opportunity to clear our slums 
u- and beautify our city.’’ 
a ROY WILKINS, Executive Secretary, NAACP—“A decent 
1s home in a decent neighborhood for every New Yorker— this 
u- is the goal of New York State’s housing program. Vote ‘Yes’ 


on Proposition #1 to allow the State to make progress 
t- toward this goal.” 
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EMERGENCY COMMITTEE FOR 
MORE LOW-RENT HOUSING 


A non-partisan citizens group organized to press 
for improved housing opportunities for families of 
low income in New York State. 


Chairman 


20 West 40th Street Paul T. O’Keefe 

New York, N.Y. 10018 

LOngacre 3-5990 Executive Director 
Jane McCarthy 


CITY-WIDE ORGANIZATIONS SUPPORTING 
PROPOSITION #1 


American Institute of Architects— 
New York Chapter 
Citizens Committee for Children 
Citizens Housing & Planning Council 
Citizens Union of the City of New York 
Committee against Discrimination in Housing 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
Community Council of Greater New York 
Community Service Society 
Congress of Racial Equality 
Greater New York Hospital Association 
Joint Board of the Building & 
Construction Industry 
Metropolitan Council on Housing 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People 
National Association of Social Workers— 
New York Chapter 
New York Tuberculosis & Health Association 
Protestant Council, Department of 
Christian Social Relations 
United Neighborhood Houses 
Urban League of Greater New York 
Women’s City Club 


Additional copies may be obtained at the Emergency 
Committee office. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING 
6™ ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


ORGANIZE TENANTS 


FOR AN OPEN CITY 


“BUST THe GHETIO™ 


SATURDAY NOVEMBER 14, 1964 


MCBURNEY Y.MC.A.; 215 W. 23RD ST. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


To organize tenants to fight for the right to live 
anywhere in decent housing at reasonable rents 
is, at best, a difficult task. In order to secure a 
massive, public low-cost housing program and a 
fair housing practices commission, large groups 
of tenants must be organized. That one fifth of 
our nation which constitutes America’s poverty 
mass "..the uneducated, the rejected and des- 
pised...", as well as those of fixed or low and 

middle income, have not yet been reached in 
sufficient numbers to participate effectively in 
positive social action which would eliminate 
their housing problems. 


In order to house people, we must concern our- 
selves with problems that are many and varied: 
from leaky faucets and rats and roaches to the 
"busting of the ghetto"... from bread and butter 
issues to civil rights and the underlying causes 
of riots. 


How to create strong, permanent and represen- 
tative tenant organizations which can deal ef- 
fectively with the problems which we all face 
in housing is the aim of this conference. 


FOREWORD 


The Sixth Annual Conference of the Metropolitan Council on 


Housing was attended by 


2h0 people from over 50 tenant, civil 


rights, church, trade union, community and public housing organi- 


zations. 


The emphasis of the Conference, as indicated by the 


keynote speech of Major Owens, was on the need to organize large 
numbers of people in order to achieve effective results housing. 


So enthusiastic was the discussion that two panels voted unanimous-_ 
ly to hold further sessions. 
Organizing and a Policy Statement on Reha 
They will be sent to all those who attended the Con- 


separately. 


the Handbook on 


As a result, 
b414tation will be issued 


ference and all other interested individuals. 


Withut A. Wllim 
Wilbert A. Tatuwn 
Conference Chairman 
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Metropolitan Council on Housing, it would be to our benefit to note 
that we, Metropolitan Council and its affiliates, already have on 
record an impressive array of resolutions, recommendations and legis- 
lative proposals. Past conferences have analyzed the problems of 
housing in New York City from all angles, and we have not been limit- 
ed merely to analyzing the problems ... solutions have been proposed, 
many bold solutions which strike at the heart of our problems. 


and later in a special New York State legislative bulletin, we pro- 


posed: 
~e 


demands for the coming year were planted: 


point here is that we have done a very good job of pointing out solu- 
tions and our goals are very clearly defined. If it is true that 
there is nothing more practical than a few good theories, then we 
have indeed made a very practical beginning. 


all that we have done. We have proposed but the power structure has 
not seen fit to act on our proposals. When we ask ourselves "What 

have we changed? How has the reality of the housing situation been 
affectea?", if we check the record item by item and ask what is our 
score, we will find that the answer is zero. 


KEYNOTE SPEECH OF MAJOR OWENS 


At the beginning of this Sixth Annual Conference of the 


During the past year, for instance, at the annual conference 


That all housing should be deemed a public utility. 


That landlords receive fines commensurate with the cost of repairs 
required to correct the violation. ; 


legislation which would stop eviction orders for landlords, where there 
are violations on a building. 


We urged speedy enaction of the Wilson Bill which would set up uniformed 
City squads to make emergency repairs to provide heat and hot water. 


We proposed a special government rehabilitation bank to save tenants. 
from the burden of paying for rehabilitation. 


We demanded a new look at public housing regulations and procedures. 


And most important, the seeds of our two most important 


We called for the construction of 20 3000 low and middle-income public 
housing units per year for the next ten years ... and 


We initiated the idea for a non-discriminatory Fair Housing Rental 
Agency to effectively end discriminatory practices in apartment leasing. 


These are the key proposals; there were many more. My 


But we should emphasize the word "beginning" for this is 


= ] a 


In the year when rent strikes for a long period captured 
the headlines, no part of our basic program was put into operation. 
The best we have been able to do is to force some slight changes and 
innovations in the administration of the Health and Buildings Code 
and to generally change the attitude of the judges in one of the 
City's landlord-tenant courts. 


It should be obvious to most of us that the real estate 
lobby and the rest of the power structure are standing firm, waiting 
for the storm to blow over. The cynical men in power know that 
there have been other storms and other furors over housing. They 
have never been touched before; they see no reason to worry now. 
They are calculating our collapse; indeed, it would be more accurate 
to say that most of the power structure has never yet recognized the 
existence of organized tenants as a threat, 


We must concede that New York City history is on the side 
of those who say there will always be slums and protest is never go- 
ing to change things. The housing history of Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
reveals, ina nutshell, why the slumlords are still se very secure 
and why organized tenants have a long difficult fight ahead. 


In an article in the World Telegram (February 196), 
Reporter Woody Klein documented the failure of Mayor Wagner. 
Mr. Klein begins by saying: 


Mayor Wagner has declared war against slumlords, ho-hum. 


"In 197, as Commissioner of the Building Department, he publicly took 
responsibility for the safety, canfort and very lives of New York temants. 


"In 1948 he called for a bold program to clean up the slums. In 195) he 
pledged a "fresh view" on housing. In 1959 he said that there was no 
longer any excuse for delaying action and that housing was the City's 
"number one" problem. In 1961 he armounced a "massive attack". In 
1962 he called for "more and tougher weapons" and promised to "press 
vigorously"; he predicted a "slumless city". In 1963 he pledged to 

"hit the sliumlords where it hurts —- in the pocketbook”. And early in 
196 the Mayor once again called for a "pocketbook attack on the slun~ 
lords". 


Mr. Klein concludes by stating that Mayer Wagner once pri- 
vately stated to him that there was nothing one could do about the 
slums; there will always be slums. 


This is the enemy. This is the voice of the shrewdest and 
most cynical of our enemies. After twelve years of the bear hug of 
Robert F. Wagner, it is not surprising that the Harlem and Bedford- 
Stuyvesant ghettoes have finally exploded inte violence. Mayor 
Wagner and the rest of the power structure are wedded to a real 
estate lobby that has wealth and know-how second to none. This is 
what the war for better housing must overcome. And our battles must 
be fought in a land where citizens, even tenants, cling to the 
archaic and obsolete notion that private property rights come before 
decency, public safety and before human rights. 
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Against all this, against the wealth and power of the real 
estate interests, what do we have to offer? How ean we ever hope to 
move the mountain before us? 


in the American system, there are only two sources of 
powers; one is money, the other is people. Since we have no money, 
our power lies in numbers. We must have more and more people, we 
must have tenant groups organizing the unorganized and constantly 
expanding if we are to achieve our goals. ) | 


Our potential power lies not with masses already sedentized 
by labor unions or even with the present membership of the civil . 
rights groups. The labor movement is already on the decline, : 
strangling in the noose of its own narrow-mindedness. On the other 
hand, the growth of the civil rights groups depends directly on the 
commitment these groups make to the immediate needs of the Negro 
masses. The source of strength for organized tenants lies in exactly 
the -_ direction as the potential strength of the civil rights 
movement. 


Both groups have the same problem of conquering fear and 
apathy and the job is so great that no one should ever think in terms 
of competition. We are all in a mess and there is only one way out: 
we must unite and organize for freedom! Freedom means freedom not 
only from segregation and discrimination; freedom means freedom 
from vicious slumlords, freedom from rats, freedom frem overcharges; 
freedom means freedom from exploitation. When we organize, we are 
organizing for all freedoms right across the beard. In modern 
society only the organized can be free, for organization is the first 
law of civilization and those who are not organized will inevitably 
be victimized. Go look at the condition of the Negro masses in any 
ere and you will see glering proof of this fundamental law of 
soclia LO. 


But none of this is new to most of yous. I'm sure you agree 
that organization is an absolute necessity. I'm sure you agree that 
Metropolitan Council and its affiliates mve excellent goals and 
clear meaningful propesels. But we lack the power to get action on 
our proposals; we have no power because we have not yet turned to 
our real source of strength. We agree that we need the so-called 
frightened and indifferent tenants who have not come forward to join 
us. After years of waiting, most of us agree that if the tenents 
will not come to us, we must go to then. 


We understand our plight of powerlessness ... we agree on 
the remedy needed. The essential remaining question is .. how? 
How do we do it? How do we vault over the smug individualism of 
middle-income tenants? How do we wake up housing project tenants 
who are so grateful for the basic decencies that they are willing ) 
to surrender their rights and become inmates, not citizens? How do 
we break the ice of apathy and fear of the people trapped in the 
ghettoes? This is the crux of the matter. How? 


Of course there are no simple answers to the question, but 
if we are to hope for success we must first begin with clear think- 
ing about what the problemsof organization are. Secondly, we must 
have the long-range vision to see where we are going and the impor- 
tance of our distant goals. And third but most important, we must 
have the conviction that what we are doing is both necessary and 


urgent. 23- 


Any attempt at mass organization must begin with a 
nucleus of people who qualify in each of these areas. Clear think- 
ing means, first of all, that you must understand that when you go 
to organize people in the ghetto, you are moving against hundreds 
of years of conditioning and brainwashing. You are stepping into 
@ tradition of fear and suspicion. You must understand that what 
it took centuries to build up, your good heart, your sincere face 
and your outstretched hand cannot tear down in one day. You must 
understand, too, that ghetto streets are filled with supermen and 
superwomen facing problems that would immediately drive middle-class 
men into nervous exhaustion. There are many tenants who have been 
fighting slumlords all their lives. The percentage of people in 
ghettoes who will fight is as great as the percentage in the popule- 
tion as a whole. Naturally every house has at least one tenant who 
has contacted city agencies and waited for the help that never came. 
Tenants have fought and found themselves sold out by crooked lawyers 
and trampled on by callous judges. But fighting alone, it has been a 
losing battle. 


We must understand that for many individuals in our 
ghettoes, merely to survive is a laudable achievement. Understand 
that especially the Negro poor have endured, have outmaneuvered the 
most subtle and relentless attempt at genocide the world has ever 
known. If these few shocking but simple truths are realized, then 
the respect and patience necessary for organizing will automatically 
come. The organizer will be over the first h Oe 


From the first contact to the day when the tenant becomes 
a worker in the larger tenants organization, is usually a long dif- 
ficult period filled with many problems; some petty and some very 
serious. Even the most dedicated organizer will ask himself many 
times - is it worth it? Isn't there an easier way? And the only 
organizers who will stick to the job are the ones who can furnish 
their own answers. Organizers must be able to see the unpleasant 
task of collecting rent for the escrow fund or the anxiety over a 
difficult court case as pains which are unavoidable inthe building 
of a larger movement. 


We must understand that in order to force the power struc-~ 
ture into a program of 20,000 low and middle-income units per year 
and in order to mount the pressure necessary to strike a death blow 
to discrimination in apartment leasing, we must stick with the day- 
to-day details. The foundation of the tenants! movement must rest 
on small victories gained here and there for individuals. Such 
victories will generate a new faith in fighting, a new faith in 
organization and action, and it is this faith that will permit mobi- 
lization of the masses. If we have vision, if we can see, can 
imagine the fruits of our daily routines, then we will not be de- 
feated by the drudgery of organization. 


Long range vision is vital if the organizer is to have 
the third necessary quality, conviction. Vision reinforces convic- 
tion; without an imaginative understanding of what our efforts add 
up to, there will be no exertion and involvement to the point of 
sacrifice. We must believe ... we must be convinced that when we 
organize tenants, when we reac the unattached, we are stirring up 
the last hope of American society. | 


ok 


If the people on the bottom, if the people who daily must 
endure all of the slime that has seeped and dripped down through 
all the other strata of society, if the people who bear the heavy — 
burden of unemployment, police brutality, makeshift schools, retail 
swindles, slumiords and many other evils, if the people who suffer 
do not push, do not fight for rp epee changes, then change will 
never come. In this country, individual greed, corporation tyranny 
and general deeadence will surely smother away the breath of 
freedom. We must understand that our salvation, the salvation of 
eash person whe thrives on democracy and freedom, is at stake when 
we go out to omganize the unattached and the exploited. 


Conviction is the major problem. Indeed, it may be that 
conviction is the only problem. If you have conviction, if you are 
truly dedicated to the task, then all of the other qualities can be 
gained. If you have conviction, you can and will learn the proce- 
dures and techniques for organizing. If you have eonviction, you 
will acquire the necessary patience. With conviction you will be 
able to break through the wall of fear and suspicion. You will be 
able to communicate a true concern and you will inspire that vitally 
needed faith in organization and positive action. | ee 


In New York City today, the unorganized must acquire this 
faith in fighting for at every turn, the unorganized are beirg vic- 
timized. Housing is not the only major battle we have to fight; 
the fight for more and equal employment and the fight for integrated 
quality education are also major battles in a general war for a mean- 
ingful place in a new order. We are at war and our only weapon is 
our numbers. We need more people - and to gain more people, better 
housing won through fighting is a means as well as anend. Of the 
three great problems we face, housing is the only one where we can 
gain immediate successes for large numbers of individuals. Housing 
is the one area where we can demonstrate that fighting bring results, 
however small. If Mrs. Jones' leaking roof is fixed and the holes 
are platered or the rats exterminated, then for Mrs. Jones we have 
demonstrated the advantages of organization and action. Mrs. Jones 
may now be convinced to join a fight for better schools that probably 
won't produce results until after her children have graduated. | 
The little successes - properly nurtured - this is what will lead 
people on from one issue to another and build a great movement 
New York City. ; 


| We are today at an obvious crossroad where employment, 
education and housing problems have all merged. We must move -on all 
fronts,for a breakthrough in any one area is a breakthrough for all. 
To "bust the ghetto” is as mueh the goal of civil rights organiza- 
tions as it is of Met Council. All liberal forces are in motion to 
eradicate this evil, for a ghetto is not a community; a ghetto is 
&® prison; a ghetto is a trap where the victims can more easily be 
exploited. The civil rights groups have the sam aim as organized 
tenants and together we all face the same dilemma. We all have to 
look for power among the people. None of us can escape the harsh 
truth that we, as leaders, cannot gain freedom and a better life for 
the suffering. The best we can do is to wake up the people who suf- 
fer, wake up the people in the ghettoes who bear the weight of all 
the social evils, wake them up, kindle a new faith in organization 
and action and the people will free themselves. 


wii 


| For the coming year, Metropolitan Council will need an 
awakened mass of tenants. In 1965 we are proposirg to emphasize 
two important demands. Without abandoning any of our previous 
resolutions and demands, we hope first to concentrate on the need 
to build 20,000 low and middle-income units each year for the next 
ten years. More government financed housing is the only long range 
solution to the problem of decent housing. Only by ending the 
cruel shortage of housing can we ever hope to overcome the power of 
slumlords. The slumlord has tecome a little god because people 
have nowhere else to go. Only massive amounts of federal funds can 
free tenants from this tyranny of greedy little men. The appropri- 
ation of a piddling sum for public housing in the last congress was 
a cold-blooded act of negligence. 


Men who propose to wage a war on poverty, while ignoring 
the housing needs of the poor, are men who have reached a new depth 
in cynicism. We are waiting to see ha@ Lydon Johnson proposes to 
build his "Great Society" on the quicksand of slums. It does not 
matter what comes first, but certainly quality integrated housing 
must be a part of any total plan to eliminate poverty. Money is 
no problem. Ina nation preoccupied with tax cuts, we should close 
our minds to any arguments about lack of funds. Resources are not 
a problem ... the problem is will! The power structure has no 
desire; it does not want to build more housing. It is our job, 
our duty, to confront them with an ultimatum to build, to build rap- 
idly and to build generously. The job will not be an easy one. 

- Even with Barry Goldwater beaten and dumped on the roadside of 
history, the job before us will not be an easy one. The fact that 
Proposition One was defeated in New York State will make politi- 
cians everywhere less interested in public housing. We have a dif- 
ficult fight ahead of us. We are going to have to beg and plead; 
we are going to have to demonstrate and harass. We need numbers 
to do this; We must organize! 


Our second demand to be emphasized in the coming months 
ahead, calis for a law which would shatter the walls of the ghetto 
and insure the steady realization of an open city. An entire panel 
today is devoted to a discussion of the demand for the establishment 
of a Fair Renting Practices Service. Briefly, this proposal calls _ 
for a central listing of all vacant apartments in the city, a 
central listing where apartments would be rented on a first come, 
first served basis. In essence, the initial proposal is merely a 
request that concrete steps be taken, that realistic procedures be 
devised to give functional meaning to our present laws against 
discrimination in housing. 


Let us not fool ourselves. This proposal will meet a 
screaming powerful opposition. The bigots will crawl into the open 
and under the banner of private property rights, they will lead 
thousands against us. The real estate lobby will pour millions 
of dollars into a fight against such an agency. The press will 
call it a radical proposal and the politicians will begin to worry 
about the white backlash. 


A gigantic challenge will come and we must be prepared to 
meet it. To "bust the ghetto" we must have this central renting 
service. There can be no hope for an open city unless we have such 
an agency. The stakes are high and we mist wage a fight equal to 
the rewards. We will need thousands of tenants organized into units 
capable of putting people where they're needed when they're needed. 


This is the point of climax. The work of the individual 
organizer with the individual tenant will blossom forth in its true 
significance. The walls of the ghetto must come down. The ghetto 
must have a chance to become a community and not a prison. The 
fight may take one year or two @ three, but if we have vision, we 
will see past the setbacks... and if we have conviction, patience 
will come also. We will carry on the fight as long as necessary. 


In past years we have proposed, we have discussed, we have 
analyzed. This year we are calling for organization and action. 
We must make 1965 the year of the housing revolution. Next year at 
the Seventh Annual Conference, we must be able to check the score- 
board and find that something basic has been accomplished. 


We must go forward and take command of the empty phrases 
of the Johnson Administration and give true meaning to the gimmicks 
they call "War on Poverty" and "Great Society". If there is to be 
a real war on poverty, a war that will win something lasting, then 
the unorganized, the people on the bottom, will have to fight that 
war for themselves. 


To achieve our goals, to realize our two special demands, 
we will need help from every quarter. Middle income tenants must 
shake off their apathy and resignation and join the battle. Housing 
project tenants must broaden their outlook. We will need sympathetic 
politicians, civil rights organizations and concerned liberals from 
all quarters. ee 


We must seek help everywhere, but most important, we must 
stick with the people on the bottom. The people on the bottom are 
our true source of strength. Here is where we must strike the spark 
of protest. Here is where we will find the will, the courage and 
the numbers to continue the fight until the power structure has been 
pounded into submission. | 


PANEL | 


ORGANIZE TENANTS FOR IMMEDIATE REPAIRS 
AND SERVICES 


Chairman: Stanley Aronowitz 
International Representative, Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers Union 
AFL-CIO 


Reporter: Major Owens 
Chairman, Brooklyn Rent Strike Coordinating Committee 


Speakers: John Hadden 
Co-Chairman, Organizing Committee, Morningsiders United 


Mildred Ryan 
secretary, Metro-North Citizens Committee 


Chris Sprowal 
Temporary Chairman, Downtown C.O.R,E. 


NOTE: Material from Panel No. | is contained in a Handbook on Organizing 
and will be issued separately. 
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PANEL II ie q 
INQUILINOS HISPANOS ORGANIZENSE | | 
Chairman: Petra L. Rosa ae. 


Presidenta, Comite Puerforriqueno Sobre Viviendas @ 
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Roperto: Gilberto Gerena Valentin | | 


+. © ow x f 
Presidente, Parada Puertorriquena, 1964 | a | 


Panelistas: Luisa Montes , 3 
Directora de la Clinica de Viviendas, 119 Stanton St., N.Y¥.C. 


. 


Osvaldo Principe 
Ingeniero Profesional 


Armando Santiago 
Vice Chairman, Comite para Salvar Nuestros Hogares en Chelsea 
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William Stanley 
Secretario Ejecutivo, Concilio de Inquilinos, parte arriba de Manhattan 
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ADAS POR tl PANEL HISPANO “INQUILINOS ORGANICENSE" 


EN tac CONFERENCIA ANUAL DEL CONSEJO METROPOLITANO SOBRE VIVIENDAS EL 
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is DE NOVIEMBRE, 1964, 


RESUELVASE: 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


dichos apartamientos. 


Que nos camniquemos con el gobierno federal, estatal y de la 


cludad y solicitemos la implementacion de un programa para it 
construccion de viviendas a bajo costo; dicha construccion en 


su etapa inicial proveera 200, 000 apartamientos nuevos para 
familias de bajo ingresos. 


Que la ciudad se ocupe de la creacion de una Comision Sobre 
Practicas Justas quien tenga autoridad para controlar el 
arrendamiento de todos los apartamientos vacios (deta la 
practica de "al primero que venga se le alquilara", al rentar 


Que el Comite Puertorriqueno Sobre Asuntos de Viviendas, sea 
el organismo responsable para ayudar a organizer le comunidad 
puertorriquenha y de habla hispana en la ciudad de Nueva York 
y actuara como consultante en materias que afectan a esta 
comunidad en asuntos de viviendas. 


Que el GonseJo Metropolitano Sobre Viviendas 
pagina en és 
Inquilinos" 


, incluya una 
1 en su publicacion mensual "Noticiero para 
Tenants News). 


Que este panel adopte la iniciativa para organizer clases en 
espanol para los que no lo hablan (miembros del Consejo 


Metropolitano Sobre Viviendas y otros.) 


Que este panel adopte la iniciativa para establecer clases en 
inglés para ensenar a los inquilinos hospanos de manera que 
puedan defenderse mejor. 


Que los miembros de este panel se hagan miembros del Comite 
Puertorriqueno Sobre Asuntos de Viviendas. 


Que el Comite Puertorriqueno Sobre Asuntos de Viviendas se haga 


miembre del Consejo Metropolitano de Viviendas. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE SPANISH PANEL "INQUILINOSIORGANICENSE" OF THE 


METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING CONFERENCE HELD NOVEMBER I4th, 1964. 


BE IT RESOLVED: 


1). 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


That we contact the federal, state and city governments and 
request the implementation ef a program for the construction 
of public housing at low cost, which in its initial stage 
provides 200,000 apartments for low income families, : 


The formation of a Commission for Just Practices on Housing 
by the City of New York which will have the authority to 
control the rental of all available vacant apartments and 
exercise the practice of "first come, first served", when 
renting these apartments. 


That the Puerto Rican Citizens Committee on Housing be the 
one to help organize the Puerto Rican and Spanish speaking 
community throughout the City of New York and act as consul- 
tants on matters relating to housing that affect the Spanish 
speaking community. : | : 


That the Métropolitan Council on Housing set up a page in 
Spanish in their monthly publication, "Tenant News". 


That this panel arrange to set up Spanish classes for English- 
speaking people (members of the Metropolitan Council on 
Housing and others), who are desirous of learning Spanish. 


That this panel. also organize English classes for Spanish 
tenants, in order that they learn how to defend themselves 
better. ; , 


That the members of this panel become members of the Puert 
Rican Citizens Committee on Housing. 


That the Puerto Rican Citizens Committee on Housing become a 
member of the Metropolitan Council on Housing. 


PANEL III 


ORGANIZE TO SAVE OUR HOMES AND NEIGHBORHOODS 


Chairman: 


Reporter: 


Speakers: 


(Urban Renewal, Rehabilitation, Conservation) 


Reverend Arthur Simon 
Chairman, Tompkins Square Housing Committee 


Hy Bershad 
Chairman, Community Renewal Committee 
Parkway-Stuyvesant Community Council 


Domingo Clemente 
Member, Planning Board #3 


Robert Heifetz 
City Planner 


Jane Wood 
Chairman, Chelsea Save-Our-Homes Committee 


PANEL Ill 


ORGANIZE TO SAVE OUR HOMES AND NEIGHBORHOODS 


In 19,9, the first Urban Renewal legislation was passed by the 
Federal Government. This renewal has failed to meet the needs 
of those New Yorkers most in need of decent housing -~ people of 
low and moderate income. 


Renewal in New York City, initially called Slum Clearance, then 
Urban Renewal, Community Renewal, General Neighborhood Renewal 
Program (GNRP), Conservation or Rehabilitation, has resulted in 
destroying integrated communities, displacing families of modest 
means -- particularly Negro, Puerto Rican and elderly white house- 
holds -- disrupted the livelihood of small businessmen dependent 
upon neighborhood clientele, raised rent levels and created small, 
non-family size high rental apartments. : | 


The primary failure of the various urban renewal proposals has been 
the heavy reliance on private real estate interests and financial | 
institutions. These institutions, whether they own new, rehabili- 
tated or deteriorating properties are, for the most part, concerned 
almost solely with the amount of profit they can extract through 
increased rentals and only incidentally, if at all, with the well- 
being of their tenants. It is obvious that either they cannot or 
will not provide the housing so desperately needed by families of 
low and moderate income. 


A successful "War on Poverty" demands that Federal, State and City 

governments now assume complete responsibility for guaranteeing de- 
cent shelter to all Americans. This war must be fought with sincere 
concern for people and adequate funds, not merely with words. 


Therefore, the Metropolitan Council on Housing proposes that appro- 
priations be made available to carry out the following steps: — 


le Construct 200,000 new public housing apartments in New York City, racially 
and economically mixed, with low and true middle-income rents, built on 
vacant land, undeveloped land, or badly used commercial property, within 


the next ten years to eliminate the housing shortage and to create stable, 


integrated communities. Residential lofts for artists and lofts suitable for 


artist tenants to work in, are not to be considered "badly used commercial 
property", until enough housing for artists has been built. | 


2. Oppose any urban renewal program unless it is actually the product of plan— 
ning by the people of each community (especially of the Negro and Puerto 
Rican people who have been the victims of "urban removal"), and for the | 
people of each community, so that there is enough housing for all present 


The City should immediately adopt the 
Alternate Plan for Cooper Square which includes these features and was pre- 
pared by tenants and small businesemen of the area, together with people- 
oriented professional planners. Although the program has been endorsed by 
Jeading citizens and city-wide organizations, it has been thwarted by 
short-sighted City policies and — real estate interests. | 
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Institutions engaged in expansion, such as Columbia University in Morning- | 
side Heights, must come under the same public scrutiny as any other urban 
renewal program. 


3. A city-wide program of true Neighborhood Conservation based upon strict Code 
enforcement for which no rent increases will be allowed, while improving 
housing conditions. There should be local offices of the City agencies 
(Health, Buildings and Housing, Sanitation, Rent and Rehabilitation) in each 
neighborhood. The present aspect of Conservation which "upgrades" real 
estate and evicts low-income tenants must be stopped. 


i. A massive program of Rehabilitation without rent increases. Massive rehab- 
ilitation must be geared to upgrading the housing stock while preventing 
rents “i rising further. (See statement on Rehabilitation for detailed 
program. 


5. The use of money under the United States Econamic Opportunity act of 196k, 
the War-on Poverty legislation, to provide jobs, job training and canmunity 
services in the above programs. Money is now available from the Federal 
Government for these purposes. With the cooperation of the trade unions, 
an apprenticeship program should be developed under which jobs in construc 
tion will be created both to help problems of unemployment among young 
people and in minority groups and at the same time, supply sorely needed 
housing at rents people can afford. : 


Therefore, be it resolved that the Metropolitan Council on Housing 
concentrate on organizing for the above proposals since organizing 
is the key to making it known to the City government that tenants 
demand a new and different kind of Urban Renewal. 


We propose the setting up of a Continuations Committee to plan, to- 
gether with representatives from other panels of this Conference, 
two dramatic actions to highlight our demands: | 


1. A huge TENANTS' EMANCIPATION DEMONSTRATION on 
Saturday, February 13, 1965 at Gracie Mansion. 


2. A large representative delegation from tenants! 
organizations, civil rights groups, churches, 
trade unions and other people's organizations to 
Washington, D.C. in the Spring of 1965 to meet 
with Federal Housing officials and our elected 
representatives. 


3. Call two separate additional meetings: 


a. Rehabilitation (Statement on this subject 
| to be issued later.) 
b. Organizing Community Actions 
To be included in Handbook on Organig ing) 
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PANEL IV 


ORGANIZE TENANTS FOR IMPROVED CONDITIONS IN PUBLIC HOUSING 


Chairman and Reporter: Herbert Hines 


Co-Reporter: 


Speaker: 


Staten Island C.O.R.E. 


Wanser S. Baltrup 
Tilden Houses Tenants Association 


Carol Birnbaum 
President, Elliott-Chelsea Tenants’ Organization 


PANEL IV 


ORGANIZE TENANTS FOR IMPROVED CONDITIONS IN PUBLIC HOUSING — 


WHEREAS; 


The number of low and low-middle income public housing 
units built have been insufficient to reduce the size 
of the waiting list of prospective tenants of public 
housing; 


and the number of people who are permanent residents 
of substandard housing is at an all-time high; 


and the income levels of tens of thousands of New York 
families are insufficient in order for them to compe te 
in the private housing market; : 


The Metropolitan Council on Heusing hereby demands of the Federal 


Government: - 


(The funds necessary for) The construction of 260,00¢@ 
additional dwelling units of public housing (both low 
and low-middle income, integrated into the same build- 
ings) for New York City with architectural diversity, 
and the expansion of vest pocket construction on 
vacant land (which is available); or badly used com- 
mercial property. 


We further demand that this housing be built in predominantly white 
communities, in order to guarantee the integration of this ens 
and give ghetto residents an opportunity to break out. 


WHEREAS : 


Residents of Public Housing are denied the due pro- 


cess of law to which residents of private housing 
have access; 


Residents of public housing are subject to undue pres- 
sure from public housing management which acts as 
plaintiff,prosecutor, judge and jury; 


Residents of public housing are subject to arbitrary 
rules and regulations which do not exist in private 
housing; 


The Metropolitan Council on Housing endorses passage of legislation 
| in the State Legislature, which will give public 
housing tenants equal rights under the law as afford- 
ed private housing tenants, and thereby remove them 
from a condition of being second-class citizens. 
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WHEREAS : 


WHEREAS: 


WHEREAS; 


THEREFO RE 


WHEREAS : 


THEREFORE 


Tenants of low-income public housing exist at a mini- 
mum economic level, and can improve their economic 
positions only through secondary wage-earners in these 
families, and 


such families are punished for any attempts they make 
to lift the minimum standards under which they live, 
through penalty of eviction because of "over-income 
status", and 


earnings of wives are usually consumed by necessities 
of child care, and earnings of children are rarely 
contributed to the family budgets; 
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the Metropolitan Council on Housing demands that in- 
come derived by secondary wage-earners in low-income : 
public housing families be excluded from estimating ; 
family income to the extent of $800 or 75%, whichever : 
is greater. | 


Artists, as a group, have met with consistently dis~ 
criminatory housing practices and hardship and inequi- 
ties in zoning regulations, dwindling supply of suit- 
able housing in areas previously populated by artists, 
and the spiraling cost of decontrolled quarters suit- 
able for artists have imposed enormous restrictions 
upon artists in their quest for housing; 


The artist is not generally recognized for the contri- 
bution he is making and can make to the community and 
society as a whole; 


the Metropolitan Council on Housing demands an end to 
existing though unpublicized housing authority policy 

which generally excludes artists as prospective : 
tenants and demands that the Housing Authority adopt : 
pare al of the Artist-Tenant Association, to i 
nelude: 


a) Roof Top Studios: Four-wall studios, with skylights, to be 
constructed on the flat roofs, for working space only. The 
artists using these studios would live in apartments within 
the building proper. Although the size and number of studios 
would have to be determined by the roof space, the following 
minimum space requirements per studio are suggested: 


Height of walls: 151 Floor space: 1,250 square feet ge 


b) Roof Top Livirg Studios: Four-wall studios with skylights for 
living, to be constructed on the flat roofs, with bathroom 
and cooking facilities provided at one end of the undivided 
Space, to provide the maximum amount of work area. 


Height of walls: 15! Floor space: 1,562 square feet 


Built above the elevator level, these studios would be reached: 
by a staircase. 
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S. WHEREAS: 


THEREFORE 


6. WHEREAS; 


WHEREAS: 


: WHEREAS : 


WHEREAS: 


WHEREAS : 


c) Residence-Studios: An artist's work is not incidental to the 
residential use of the dwelling unit. We therefore recommend 
that the 25% studio space allowance in an apartment be in- 
creased to 70%. 


d) That safe storage space in project basements be furnished for 
the finished work of the artist tenant. 


e) That permission be granted for the use of welding equipment 
and facilities be provided therefor. 


The original concept of public housing accommodations 
was to provide minimal housing with little or no atten- 
tion paid to other than basic necessities and no atten- 
tion to the aesthetic needs of low-income families; 


And since there has been a gradual change in the mini- 
mum standards of public housing construction, evidence 
of which can be found by a comparison of public hous- 
ing design and detail of today and fifteen years ago; 


And since it would take a great stretch of the imagin- 
ation to consider items such as closet doors, toilet 


seat covers and shower heads as "luxury" features of 
apartments; 


the Metropoliten Council on Housing demands that the 
standards of all public housing, already constructed 
and that to be built in the future, be raised to in- 
clude 411 the aforementioned items, at no additional 
cost to the tenants, such features to include tiled 
baths; ramps; convenience toilets at ground level for 
children; master antennae; water fountains, sink 
enclosures, etc. 


The New York City Housing Authority is the City's big- 
gest landlord, and in its 25 years of existence has 


perpetrated and extended the ghettoes in New York City; 
and 


Since the 195), Supreme Court Decision, this trend has 
increased; and 


The IBM System now in use by the Housing Authority 
does not and cannot take into consideration color, 
sex, locality, and all the related problems of inte- 
grating the various housing units; and 


The Metcalf-Baker Bill has prevented the use of the 
phasing system which was formerly practiced by the 
Housing Authority in its efforts to integrate; and 


Continuation of the present system will create wide- 


spread ghettoes in our City, -= 
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NOW, THEREFORE, we propose that the New York City Housing 
Authority, and its officials: 


a) Publish the tenant-selection rules of the Authority, including 
those dealing with integration; special classifications of 
tenants, such as those who are divorced, separated or welfare 
recipients; 


b) That a fool-proof system be established by the Authority to 
guarantee integration in public housing; 


c) That the Metropolitan Council on Housing work for the enactment 
of an amendment to the Metcalf-Baker law, to overcome the 
obstacles which now preyent the true integration of all public 
housing projects. 


7. WHEREAS: There is no existing City-wide public housing tenants’ 
| organization; and individual tenants' organizations 

are unable to bring about necessary changes in Housing 

Authority policy and administrative procedures; and & 

larger representative organization would be better able 


to pressure for the solution to existing problems in 
public housing, 


NOW, THEREFORE,The Metropolitan Council on Housing endorses large 
scale demonstrative action by present public housing 
tenants and others as a necessary means toward imple- 
menting all the above resolutions; and the Council 
urges that such actions be discussed and decided upon 
by a Continuations Committee, the first order of busi- 
ness to include the conditions, regulations, security 
and guards in public housing, and the first meeting of 
such committee to be held on December 8, 196); and 


That the Council urge that all tenants now in public 


housing work for the formation of a City-wide public 
housing tenants! association. 
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PANEL V 


ORGANIZE FOR A FAIR HOUSING PRACTICES COMMISSION 


Chairman: Oliver Leeds 


Reporter: 


Speakers: 


Membership Secretary, Brooklyn C.O.R.E. 


Edna Slatkin | 
Greenwich Village - Chelsea NAACP 


Melvin Beinart 
Board of Directors, Riverside-Edgecomb Neighborhood Assn... 


Isaiah Robinson, Jr. 
Chairman, Harlem Parents Committee 


Joseph Walker 
Editor, Local 1199, Drug & Haspital Employees Union, AFL-CIO 
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ORGANIZE FOR A FAIR HOUSING PRACTICES COMMISSION 


PANEL V 


More than six years have elapsed since the enactment of the New York 
City Fair Housing Practices Law (Sharkey-Brown-Isaacs) which prohibits 
landlords from discriminating against prospective tenants and buyers 
because of race, color, religion, national origin and ancestry. 


During these six years, the Sharkey-Brown-Isaacs Law has had little 
effeet on the pattern of segregation in housing in the city. During 
that time almost the only decent reasonably priced housing which has 
been made available to Negro and Spanish-speaking tenants has been in 
public or publicly-aided housing or in deteriorating areas. Since 
1958, when the City Commission on Human Rights (formerly COIR) began 
to accept complaints of discrimination, less than 200 apartments have 
been obtained as a result of enforcement of the law. (This figure ex- 
eludes cases where the tenant won a "promise" of a future apartment or 
where, by the time the apartment was won, the complainant could not 
accept it, or where some other kind of illusory settlement was made. ) 


Despite City and State laws against discrimination in housing, it is 
an open scandal that discrimination by landlords and brokers has not 
been halted. The methods and techniques provided in the anti-discrin- 
ination laws are inherently susceptible to evasion. Both Metcalf- 
Baker (N.Y. State law) and the Sharkey-Brown-Isaacs law rely on the 
individual complaint based upon an individual case of discrimination. 
Before a minority tenant can make a complaint, he must first know that 
an apartment is available, make application for it, and be rejected 
for provable discriminatory reasons. If he never learns that an o 
apartment outside the ghetto is vacant, he cannot make application and 
thus cannot possibly avail himself of the protection of the law. 


THEREFORE...BE IT RESOLVED that legislation be drafted that can effec- 
tively end discrimination by landlords and brokers. The 
legislation would establish a Fair Housing Rental Service 
within the Commission on Human Rights with which all va- 
cancies of rental apartments, in private or publicly- 
assisted housing, would be required to be listed. Land- 
lords would be required to rent such vacant apartments 
only to tenants referred to them by the Service. The 
Service would refer tenants on a non-discriminatory basis 
in the order of their priority of application. Naturally, 
appropriate regulations would be established, such as 
allowing tenant applicants to indicate the size, descrip- 
tion, location and rental of the apartment they desire. 

A similar procedure could be used with cooperative apart- 
ments. 


The approach suggested is analogous to the open-hiring 

hall techniques of trade unions in connection with job 

referrals. It is a tested and proven technique for the 

ending of unfair, undemocratic discriminatory practices. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE AGAINST 
DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING 
323 Lexington Avenue 

New York, New York 10016 


STATEMENT AND RECOMMENDATIONS | 
ON EXECUTIVE ORDER NO. 11063, 

PROHIBITING DISCRIMINATION IN FEDERALLY-ASSISTED HOUSING 

It has become imperative that Americans accept and put into practice 
what their Constitution requires. Nowhere is this more crucial than in 
the nation's housing market operations. 

Today, in the very eye of the storm of the Negro Revolution, the 
racial ghetto stands -- largely unassailed -- as the rock upon which 
rests the pattern of segregated living which pervades and vitiates almost 
every phase of Negro life and Negro-white relationships. 

Housing segregation is tied directly to slums and slum conditions, 
to segregated schools, to inequities in employment, to the poverty 
which haunts millions of Negro Americans and other minorities. It pro- 
duces ripe breeding ground for extremist groups -- black and white, . 


rabble-rousers and unscrupulous politicians. The ghetto gives birth to 


frustration, d@spair and bitterness; it is teeming with the constant 


threat of racial conflict. 

At this crucial period in history, a restricted housing market is 
dividing our nation and is crippling the effort of responsible govern- 
ment and private leadership to achieve the goal of equal opportunity to 
which we as a nation are committed. 

The Federal Government has an inescapable responsibility to rectify 
this situation. The nation's courts, in a long history of decisions, 
have affirmed the unconstitutionality of racial restrictions in housing. 
The Congress, in its historic enactment of the 196 Civil Rights Act, 
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gave legislative reinforcement to our national commitment to equality : 


of opportunity. 
It remains the responsibility of the Executive Branch of the 


Government, however, to complete the task of prohibiting discrimination 
in federally-assisted housing which it set out to accomplish in 1962 2) 

Tomorrow, November 20, 196, marks the second anniversary of the 
signing of Executive Order No. 11063, entitled, "Equal Opportunity 
in Housing." This historic action sought to eliminate long-standing 
inequities in housing and to establish a sound basis upon which could | 
be erected complete equality of opportunity for all American citizens 
to enjoy access to shelter without restrictions based on race, creed or 
national origin. The issuance of this mandate was a landmark in the 
nation's history. For the first time, an official policy against 
housing discrimination was enunciated by that branch of the Federal 
Government which executes the laws. 

However, it must be clearly recognized that the Order was merely 
a first step in the right direction. As it presently stands, it can 
never achieve its expressed goals. 

Fundamentally, the Order sought to insure that benefits of housing 
which result directly or indirectly from Federal financial assistance 
be available to all Americans without regard to their race, color, 
creed or national origin. In actuality, however, two major types of 
housing which clearly meet such qualifications were omitted from the 
Order's coverage. These two omissions limited its reach to less than 
25 per cent of that part of the nation's housing supply which is 
affected by Federal financial assistance or support. It is in these 
operations, primarily, that discriminatory housing practices and 
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policies continue to prevail on a widespread basis: 


Federally Supervised Mortgage Lending Institutions 


A major inadequacy of Executive Order 11063 is that federally- 


supervised banks and mortgage-lending institutions are affected only 


to the extent that they engage in FHA and VA loans. The failure to 
cover this vital area of mortgage financing creates a gap of immunity 
which shields and nurtures a wide and growing array of discriminatory 
practices in the housing market place. The institutions which were 
omitted are commercial banks, mutual savings banks and savings and 

loan associations. They command in the aggregate more than $00 billion 
in resources, and it is through their facilities that most of the 
nation's home financing is done. These institutions, which are a major 
source of "conventional" mortgages, are subject to regulation and con- 


trol by the following agencies of the Federal Government: 


Banks 


Comptroller of the Currency. Charters and supervises all 


the 4513 national banks. These banks have been described 


by the courts as "“instrumentalities of the Federal 


Government. " 


Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. Supervises 


all member banks of the Federal Reserve System including 


the national banks above plus 1600 of the state-chartered 
banks which voluntarily participate. 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. Supervises all 


national banks and state-chartered Federal Reserve System 
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member banks plus all state-chartered non-member 
banks insured by FDIC. 


Savings and Loan Associations 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. Charters and supervises all 


the 1906 Federal savings and loan associations. 


Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. FSLIC, an 
agency of the FHLBB, insures the accounts of all Federal 


savings and loan associations and more than half of the 

452 state-chartered savings and loan associations. 

Federal Home Loan Bank System. Supervises all member banks 
of the FHLBB, all state-chartered savings and loans insured 
by FSLIC, plus additional non-insured associations. 


In the banking community, FDIC thus achieves the broadest reach of 
Federal supervision and control. Similarly, among savings and loan 
associations the broadest supervision is held by the FHLBS. 

The simple fact is that, in a large part of the nation’s housing 
market which is profoundly affected by the operations of Federal agencies : 
discrimination is still practiced without restraint. The Federal Govern- 
ment has a clear responsibility, under the Constitution, to put an end 
to this scandalous situation. In order to obtain effective coverage of 
federally-supervised banks and mortgage institutions, the Executive Order 
should therefore be extended to include all FDIC-insured banks and all 
FHLBS member associations. — 


Federally Assisted Housing Contracted Prior to November 20, 1962 


The second major deficiency of Executive Order 11063 lies in its 
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failure to require a policy of nondiscrimination in federally-aided 
housing contracted for prior to November 20, 1962. This serious 
shortcoming permits a major segment of the nation's housing supply to 

~ continue operations in the very same discriminatory manner that 

originally necessitatedthe issuance of the Order. There appears to 

be no logical or legal basis to support the principle that a constitutional 
requirement of nondiscrimination is applicable to new federally-assisted 


projects but is inapplicable to old ones. Indeed, Title VI of the 


newly-enacted Civil Rights Act of 196 strongly reinforces the prin- 
ciple that "no person in the United States shall, on the ground of 
race, color, or national origin, be excluded from participation in, 
be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination under 
any program or activity receiving Federal financial assistance." 

While it is true that Section 102 of the Order directs executive 
departments and agencies to use their good offices and take other 
appropriate action to end discriminatory practices in existing federally- 
aided housing, the fact remains that the experience of the last two 
years shows that this falls far short of the mandatory provision affect- 
ing future contracts. 

The enormous supply of housing built with Federal assistance during 
the 25-year period preceding the Executive Order must be brought within 
the purview of the Order and made available to all. Americans without 


regard to race, color, creed or national origin. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing therefore 
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respectfully urges President Johnson to amend Executive Order No. 
11063 as follows: 

1. To prohibit discriminatory practices in mortgage 
loans by all banks and lending institutions which 
are subject in any manner to regulation, supervision 
or control by an agency of the Federal Government. 

2. To cover all federally-aided housing which was built 


or ocartatinrtin for prior to November 20, 1962, and which 


continues to enjoy Federal assistance. 

In addition to the foregoing recommendations dealing with the 
substance of the Order, the National Committee Against Discrimination in 
Housing also urges action on the following administrative matters: 

1. The procedural power provided various Federal housing 

agencies to grant exemptions from the scope of the 
Order should be withdrawn. Under this power FHA has 
excluded the resale of single family homes. This exemption 
vitiates the reach of the Order and minimizes its 
effectiveness. 
The President's Committee on Equal Opportunity in Housing 
should be directed to assume broader responsibility 
for the implementation of the Order and should be pro- 
vided with sufficient staff and budget expansion to 
administer an effective, national program. 

Adopted by 

NCDH Executive Committee 


Washington » D.C. 
November 19, 196) 
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campaign against rewarding landlords for 
neglect. As reported in Sept., 1964 TE- 
NANT NEWS, the City Dept. of Real Estate 
applied for and got rent increases in 
218 Grand St. and four other buildings 
which it had taken into receivership be- 
cause of neglect. After making the re- 
pairs required under receivership, the 
department turned around and unloaded 
the cost on the tenants. Some of the in- 
creases are as high as 50%. 


On Nov. 5 the tenants of 219 Grand St. 
began court action against Frank Lazarus 
Commissioner of the Dept.of Real Estate, 
to stop the increases. They charged that 
he has exceeded his authority under the 
receivership law. Their lawyer, Richard 
L. Levenson, commented that the "Commis- 
sioner is making the tenants pay more 
rent as a result of the landlord's fail- 
ure to maintain apartments in standard 
and safe condition." 


The Grand St. tenants and the tenants of 
the other 4 buildings affected have been 
organized by MCH and its affiliates and 
are planning joint actions. Among these 
are delegations to their CityCouncilmen, 
a delegation to the Mayor along with 
their councilmen, and a picketline in 
front of the Dept. of Real Estate at 2 
Lafayette St. on Wed., Nov. 18. The ten- 
ants of the affected buildings will be 
joined by other tenants and members of 
MCH. This is an issue which is not con- 
fined to tenants in receivership build- 
ings. It affects all tenants because it 
is the result of the general RRA policy 
of rewarding landlords for neglect thru 
rent increases for so-called improve- 
ments, plumbing, rewiring, new boilers, 
new roofs, etc. It must be stopped. 
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MCH this month kicked off a fight-back 


Surrounded by placards,signs, photographs 
and other vivid evidence of a year of in 


tense housing activity -- 240 delegates 
met at the 6th Annual MCH Conference on 
Sat., Nov. 14. Delegates came from ten- 
ant groups, unions, civil rights organi- 
zations, neighborhood associations, al- 
most any group concerned with the fight 
for decent, integrated housing at rents 
that people can afford. 


During the registration period, delegates 
milled around, fortifying themselves on 
coffee and donated Danish pastries,star- 
ing at the huge papier-mache guinea pig 
the Chelsea Save-Our-Homes Comm, had 
used to protest rent increases for reha- 


bilitation in the "guinea pig" house on 
W. 15th St. They picked up MCH publica- 
tions and bought copies of the "Citizeng 
Survey of Available Land." : 


A keynote speech by Major Owens, chair- 
man of Brooklyn CORE, called for a year 
of organizing tenants, especially in the 
slum ghetto areas. He said that improve- 
ments in housing will only come as a re- 
sult of power. And there are two sources 
of power, money or people. We don't have 
money, but we do have the people. 


Carrying out this theme in the panels, 
resolutions were adopted in the after- 
noon plenary session which called for 
action to achieve two main goals: 


* 200,000 new public housing apart- 
ments in NYC in the next 10 years. 


* A Fair Housing Rental Service to 
handle all housing vacancies on a 
first come, first served basis. 


(please turn to page 4) 


COMMENTS ON THE DAY AFTER ELECTION 
1. An unnecessary defeat 


Despite the vigorous campaign conducted 
by MCH to get Proposition #1 passed this 
year, it was again defeated. Other or- 
ganizations also issued material backing 
the proposition which would have financ- 
ed §,000 new units of State-aided low- 
rent public housing. CHPC, CSS and the 
Emergency Comm.for Low-Rent Housing were 
among these. Some organizations, for in- 
Stance the trade unions,were conspicuous 
by their silence on an issue of such inm- 
portance to their membership. 


However,the basic blame for the proposi- 
tion's defeat must be laid at Gov. Rock- 
efeller's doorstep. This was his housing 
program, and even a timid effort on his 
part would have made the difference be- 
tween success and failure. If he had 
gone on TV and explained the issue and 
urged the voters to support the proposi- 
tion, it would have been popularized. In- 
stead, he extended his silence on _ the 
Presidential campaign to include a vital 
state issue, housing, as well. Unaware 
of the proposition,many favorable voters 
just forgot to vote on this item,and the 
NO votes won. Our Governor, a seasoned 
campaigner, knew what he was doing... 


2. New chances for housing legislation? 
MCH's 13-point State legislative program 
of 1964, with some changes and an impor- 
tant addition for artist's housing, will 
be revived at once for the 1965 session. 
If the commitments made to us last 
spring are kept, we should be able to 
celebrate the passage of every point. 
Last spring we met with many legislative 
leaders, including Sen. Zaretzki, then 
Senate minority leader,and Assemb.Travia, 
then Assembly minority leader. Both said 
every point was valid, gave the program 
their blessings and support-- but blamed 
the Republican majority for blocking 
passage. Now that roadblock has been re- 
moved by the voters who threw out’ the 
Republican majority and installed a De- 
mocratic majority. 


We aré holding the Democratic leaders to 
their word! 1965 must see the passage 
of a massive housing program -- legisla- 


sey on Nov. 22. 


\ 
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A quiet tree-lined street in Teaneck,N.J 
Saw something more unusual than falling 
autumn leaves on Sun., Oct. 18. It saw 
twenty pickets,Negro and white, from the 
Housing Committee of RENA, a MCH affili- 
ate, carrying signs demanding repairs 
and services at 509 West 159th Street. 
The pickets were marching in front of 
the neat brick suburban home of James 
Kelley, agent for 509. 


According to Mrs. Ruth Lanaman, chairman 
of the Tenants Committee of 509 W. 159, 
the tenants could not face another win- 
ter without heat and hot water,and with 
falling plaster, rats, leaking plumbing, 
garbage in the halls and rain coming in 
the hall because of a broken skylight. : 
The tenants, organized by the RENA Hous- 
ing Comm. and the Community League of W. 
159th St., have been battling the land- 
lord for almost a year. Last Jan. the 
rents were reduced to $1 because of 130 
serious violations. 


As they walked back and forth, the pick- 
ets commented on the contrast between 
509 and Mr. Kelley's home. Two local po- 
lice cars stood by but did not interfere. 


Two days later the Dept. of Buildings 
finally (after a procedure which began 
last April) served the landlord with a 
5-day notice to repair or lose the builé 
ing under receivership. Some repairs 
have begun and heat and hot water were 
restored. But the tenants won't rest un- 
til the building is decent to live in. 
They plan another picketline in New Jer- 


_* 


tion legalizing rent strikes(no services 
no rent), a Fair Housing Rental Service, 
protection for public housing tenants in 
the courts, exclusion of most of the in- 
come of secondary wage earners in figur- 
ing income limits for public housing, 
and all the other vital bills we have 
proposed. The Democrats supported our 
program last spring when they were the 
minority and needed the tenants! votes. 
We want them to support and pass our 
program now that’ they are the majority 
and can pass legislation. The tenants 
will be watching and counting -- and de- 
ciding which of the legislators deserves 
re-election in November, 1965. 


A well-ballyhooed city planning symposi- 
um -- with the fancy title "Future by 
Design" -- was held at the Museum of Mo- 
dern. Art last month. It was sponsored 
by the New York City Planning Commission 
and paid for by a grant from the Lavan- 
burg Foundation. A restrictive registra- 
tion fee of $35 was asked for all the 
sessions, plus one luncheon and a fancy 
banquet. This guaranteed that the "or- 
dinary" people would be conspicuous by 
their absence. 


As a result, only a handful of neighbor- 
hood groups, tenant organizations, civil 
rights groups, trade unions and Negro 
and Puerto Rican organizations sent del- 
egates. These, of course, are the very 
people who will have to live in the fu- 
ture designed by the $35 ticket holders. 


Protests sent to the chairman of the 
Planning Commission,Wm. Ballard, brought 
bland replies to the effect that if you 
couldn't ante up $35, $15 would be ok. 


A few people deeply concerned with the 
future of the city were, nevertheless, 
able to get into some of the sessions, 
thanks to a few tickets donated by in- 
dividuals who regretted the lack >of 
people participation. 


The speakers were hand-picked from all 
over the country. The only panel I was 
able to attend included planners and 
economists who were even to the rear of 
Goldwater! The only person who redeemed 
‘the panel was Bayard Rustin who did a 
fine job of bringing the issues to the 
forefront and who stuck to his guns dur- 
ing the discussion period. He said that 
planning should involve the people, Fre- 
cognize the existence of ghettoes in NYC 
and note the. terrible toll unemployment 
has taken among Negroes and Puerto Ricans, 
Instead of trying to save the status qua 
planning for the future should really 
plan for new jobs, fight back the auto- 
mation slaughter and plan for integrated 
housing and schools. 


Some day there will be a real symposium 
where the people who can't pay $15-$35 
can have their say. Then the City can 
draw up and carry out a program which 
will really work for the good of all in- 
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Now that the voting machines are back in 
the warehouses and the battle is over, 
tenants and housing organizations should 


reread "A Housing Program for New York 
and the Nation,"a statement by Robert F. 
Kennedy, issued on October 6, 1964. 
Sen.-elect Kennedy's victory and his new 
role as Senator from New York gives add- 
ed importance to the statement. 


Among other. items, his housing program 
calls for vigorous code enforcement as 
"an immediate way to bring about signi- 
ficant improvement ... where improve- 
ment is badly needed." He proposes $1 
billion per year for the next 5 years 
for urban renewal,"but the object of ur- 
ban renewal should not be to bull-doze 
an entire area and start afresh. It 
should be to preserve the character of 
the neighborhood and protect the inhabi- 
tants . . . not /to/ bring people of a 
Single economic and racial background 
together in tall buildings .. . Urban 
renewal should come in stages’ so that 
people who are evicted from their homes 
can move to newly completed housing in 
the same neighborhood." 


Kennedy also proposes direct low inter- 
est loans by the federal government for 
rehabilitation with the iis ls of 
keeping rents down. 


On low-rent public housing, he supports 
an expansion of the program from the 
current 35,000 homes per year to 100,000 
per year nationwide for the next 5 years | 
He also supports improvements in public 
housing and abolition of income limits 
for public housing tenants. 


As can be seen,many items in his program 
(with some omissions and deviations) par- 
allel closely the MCH program. Even an 
approximation of such a program enacted 
would be splendid. We urge that our menm- 
bers and affiliates call upon Mr.Kennedy 
to push his program and to introduce it 
in the U.S. Senate in the form of pro- 
posed legislation as soon as he takes 


office in January. ps onard L. Levenson 


stead of a chosen few. The "Future by 
Design" was not such a symposium. 
Esther T. Rand 


Artists Tenants Assn., Oct. 18: The 
artists were warned of the attempt by 


the Small Home Owners Assn. to wipe out 
rent control in buildings containing 5 or 
less apartments by Esther Rand, MCH bd. 
member. Many artists have combination 
living-working quarters in such build- 
ings.They voted to work with MCH on this, 


Borough President's Local Planning Bd., 
Oct. 20: Frances Goldin, Esther Rand, 
Bill Tatum and Helen DeMott testified 
for MCH and the Cooper Sq. Committee 
against widening the street and narrow- 
ing sidewalks on 2nd Ave. between 23rd 
St.and Houston St. People need room, too! 


City Planning Commission, Oct. 28: Jane 
Benedict, MCH chairman, presented MCH's 
stand against the MorningsideGeneral Re- 
newgl Plan (GNRP). Morningsiders United, 
MCH affiliate, was represented by Marie 
Runyon, also a MCH bd. member. She crit- 
icized the plan and asked that an in- 
proved plan be adopted to benefit the 
-whole community including the area right 
around Columbia and other institutions. 


Downtown Independent Democrats, Nov. 6: 
Frances Goldin, legisl. chairman of MCH, 
spoke on the fight to build public hous- 
ing on a vacant Houston St. site as an 
essential part of the Cooper Sq. Alter- 
nate Plan (see Oct. TENANT NEWS). She 
also gave the facts behind local assem- 
blyman Louis DeSalvio's opposition to 

public housing there. 
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MCH CONFERENCE (continued from page 1) 


The conference decided to hold a Tenant 
Emancipation Rally at Gracie Mansion on 
Sat., Feb. 13, 1965, with tenants from 
every part of the City protesting the 
lack of action to correct slum condi- 
tions and housing violations and to build 
more low-rent housing and stop the tear- 
ing down of tenants! homes in the name 
of urban renewal. Every tenant group 
and other organizations will be contact-e 
ed to support the rally. 


In response to many requests for organi- 
Zing information, MCH will issue an or- 
ganizing handbook. A draft copy was sub- 
mitted at the conference and an editing 
committee will produce a final edition. 
MCH will also hold an all-day meeting on 
"How to Organize and How to Build Perma- 
nent Tenant Organizations." 


Several continuing meetings were set up 
as a result of the conference. These in- 
clude a meeting of public housing pro- 
ject tenant associations on Dec. 8, a 
meeting to produce a plan for rehabili- 
tation without rent increases, a perma- 
nent committee of Spanish-speaking ten- 
ants, and a committee to plan action for 
a Fair Housing Rental Service. 


All delegates will receive copies of the 
resolutions as finally adopted. Extra 
copies will also be available on request 


Many thanks must go to conference chair- 
man, Wilbert A. Tatum,and his hard-work- 
ing committee for a well-prepared, well- 
run and fruitful conference. 
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Unless Weaver Gets Urban Jo 


By@EN A. FRANKLIN 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 19— 
Ihe heads of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement 
»9f Colored People and the Na- 
tional Urban League said today 
that many Negroes would be 
“disappointed” if President 
Johnson did not name Robert C. 
Weaver as Secretary of the new 
Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. 

Roy Wilkins, executive di- 
rector of the N.A.A.C.P., and 
Whitney M. Young Jr., execu- 
tive director of the Urban 
‘League, thus became the first 
_ | Negro leaders to speak out pub- 
licly for Mr. Weaver’s nomina- 
tion as the first Negro member 
of the Cabinet. . ce 

Mr. Wilkins said that if 
"r. Johnson did not appoint Mr. 
Weaver “it could be that this 
might galvanize the Negro com- 
munity into thinking that in 


Special to The New York Times 


rejecting Mr. Weaver he was 
rejecting them.” 


“Expectations among  WNe- 


groes being what they are, andj 


political winds*lowing the way 
they are,’ Mr. Wilkins said, 
the appointment of Mr. Weaver 
“would be a factor to be 
reckoned with” in the elections 
of 1966 and 1968. 

In an interview by telephone 
from his New York office, Mr. 
Wilkins denied “categorically” 
reports in Washington today 
that he and some other Negro 
leaders had “put on a crunch” 
or “organized a campaign to 
influence the President” in his 
selection of a _ Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. | 

Reached at a hotel on a visit 
to Washington, Mr. Young said 
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|Continued From Page 1, Col. 3 


“there has been quite a bit of 


discussion about this among 
Negro leaders, who ‘strongly 
support Mr. Weaver.” - 

But he also said “there isit 
no organized campaign.” 

“The. . Negro leadership 
strongly feels that in the year 
1965 there ought to be a Negro 
in the Cabinet,” Mr. Young said. 

He said that “there will be 
a lot of disappointed people if 
Mr. Weaver doésn’t make it.” 

Mr. Young is a member of 
the eight-man urban committee 
appointed by President Johnson 
to draft a sweeping reorganiza- 
tion plan for the new depart- 
ment. — 

In, the interview, Mr. 
kins further said: ° 

“I take the position that an 
appointment to the President’s 
Cabinet;is no subject for lobby- 
ing in the ordinary sense of the 
word. But I think anyone can 
put two and two ther and 
deduce that we would be pleased 
and hgnored if Mr. Weaver got 
the appointment. 

“And I don’t say I haven't 
discussed the Weaver appoint- 
ment with people outside the 
Government. If they have a 

annel to the President, then 

t’s their business.” | 

“I have said nothing to the 
President directly,” Mr. Wilkins 
said, “and I am not going to. 
But that doesn’t say that if 
the President doesn’t do it he 
would not set off a lot of hot 
discussion in the Negro com- 
munity. 

“My staff and I get around 


a) 


Wil-' 


| ene country a good deal,” Mr. ' nounced on ‘Roe 5 he would 
Wilkins continued, “and while; -withhold any appointment until 
I don’t say that the first thing Jan uary. 

I am asked at the airport is’ od | don’t say we would hold 


‘Mr. Johnson absolutely to what 
‘What about Weaver,’ the Wea-'! on 
ver appointment is a major a former President indicated, 


Mr. Wilkins said. “But I would 
ic of conversation among 
pas ri people all over the coun-|S2¥__ ‘hat expectations among 


Negroes being what they are 
ry. Sooner, rather than later Sn pote winds blowing 
Mr. Wilkina said that N P. |they are, the appointment. will 
‘6 €8TO be a factor to be reckoned 
leaders had lg restraint with.” 
in supporting Mr . Weaver, a 


7 “For years,” Mr. Wilkins said, 
former chairman of the board). 
of the N.A.A.C.P., “because if|. Mt; Weaver has been regarded 


..,|in the Negro community as the 
I were President and getting 
pressure I would resent it.” one man among them who has 


He also said that “Mr. Weav- 
er has not asked me to support 
him and I am sure he wouldn't.” 

But, Mr, Wilkins said, “it is 
a great temptation to support 
him because this is a peculiar 
business,” 

“President Kennedy having: 
made the plain . announcement, 
in 1961 that he would appoint 
Weaver to head the department, 
that naturally aroused a great 
deal of expectation in the Negro 


ernment and as an administra- 
tor. There’s no question that he 
is regarded in the Negro .com- 
munity as having experience 
comparable to that needed for 
this department. So Negroes 
‘would be mightily pleased if he 
gets the job, and full of ful- 
fillment and great pride.” 
Some Administration leaders 
took the view today that Dr. 
Wilkins’s endorsement — par- 
community,” he said. ticularly its veiled warning of 
political consequences — would 
Wide Experience Noted hurt Mr. Weaver’s. chances 


the greatest experience in Gov-} 


y 


That was a reference to the more than help them. 
fact that former President Ken-. At a news conference last! 
nedy, who twice failed to ob-, week, Mr. Weavér acknowl- 
tain Congressional approval of edged that he was eager to 
the Cabinet level Urban deperi- receive the appointment. 
ment, had announced in ad-' Mr. Weaver is yeported to 
vance that Mr. Weaver, then and, believe that it. would have been 
now the administrator of the “absurd” and “hypocritical” for 
Housing and Home Finance him to dény his interest in the 
Agency, would head it. 'post. But he has withheld any 

Congress voted to establish|further comment and has re- 
the department this year and|mained unavailable to newsmen 
the department came into being} seeking to pursue the subject of 
Nov. 9. But Mr. Johnson, an-| the appointment. 
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- next month. I 
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STAND ON WEAVER 


Says He Meant No: Threat! 


on Support of Johnson 


Special to The New York Times - 

WASHINGTON, Nov, .20— 
Roy Wilkins, the N.A.A.C.P. 
executive director, said today 
he had been referring “only. to 
the present mood of colored 
people” when he declared that 
Negroes would be™ “disappoint- 
ed” if President did not name 


Robert C. Weaver to head the; 
new Department of Housing: y 


and Urban Devejopment. = 


In an interview published yes-| 


terday in The New York Times, 
Mr. Wilkins said the appoint- 
ment of someone other than Mr. 
Weaver, a Negro, “might gal- 
vanize the Negro into thinking 


‘Weaver's riomihation in an. in- 
terview yesterday. | 
Mr. Weaver, a former chair- 


man of the board of the N.A.- 


A.C.P., is the highest ranking 
Negro in Government as ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, the 
predecessor of the new cabinet 
department. He said at a news 
conference a week ago that he 
would like the Cabinet appoint- 
ment. Mr. Johnson had said 
earlier he would withhold the 
nomiMation until January. 

The President let the new de- 
partment’ come into being in 
name -only on Nov. 9, without 
staff or duties, because he 
Co 


‘ya: = 
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that in rejecting Mr. Weaver he 
{the President] was rejecting 
them. ” 

._Mr. Wilkins said today the 
article had “run off the track” 
in giving “the sinister interpre- 
tation of a political threat in 
1966, 1968 or any other election 
year.” The National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People. official said such a 
threat might “cost Mr. Weaver 
the nomination.” |» 

‘Crunch’ Is Charged” be 

Some Administration officials 
said they regarded Mr, Wil- 
kins’s statement and other pri- 
vate representations from Ne- 
gro leaders in Mr. Weaver's be- 
“crunch” and a 
“veiled threat” that.might hurt 
Mr. Weaver's chances. 

Mr. Wilkins insisted he had 
been ‘‘making’.no threats” and 


“only saying that the disap- 
pointment of Negroes now, not 
in some future election, would 
be something to ‘be reckoned) 
with in the President’s. choice.” 

He continued: 

“My statement supporting Mr. 
Weaver had nothing to do with 
any threat next year or even 
d that Negroes 
would be. disappointed. now, in 
the time of consideration of 
this important post, — 

“T have the greatest. respect 


'> for the President’s sincerity on 


civil rights matters: IT also have 
great respect for. his “political 
knowledge and acumen. Know- 
ing that, I would never imply a 
political threat about any ‘ap- 
pointment, particularly such a 
hollow threat as this one.” 

“The President. knows it is an 
empty threat. I probably never 
will be able to repair this with 
him. It probablyhas cost the 
colored people a post in fhe 
Cabinet for the first time in the 
103 years they have been free. 
I hope he knows I wouldn’t do 
a thing like that.” ei" 


Young Also Quoted , 


Whitney M. Young Tr: _gxec- 
utive director: of the National 


Urban League, also spoke’ out: if 
‘publicly in - support ‘Of. Mr. | 
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wanted time for a special ur- 
ban affairs study group to re- 
consider the department’s or- 
ganization and objectives. Mr. 
Young is a i ual wg the 


study group. 


Meet Ski Site Switched 

LONDON, Nov. 19 (Reuters) 
—The skiing events in next 
year’s 
Games will be held at St. Mo- 
ritz, Switzerland, not Ander- 
matt, Switzerland, the organiz- 
ing committee said today. 
Downhill and _ slalom Poses 
will take place Jan, 28 and 29. 


games events will now be at 


St. Moritz. 


Commonwealth Winter): 
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Dear Mr. le Joa: 


sten ‘Island. ee SS CCl 
of race. You should be pen oom Williens or a 
repuedentenive of BD eiubty. I trust that you will 
give them every bit of cooperation necessary. 


Sincerely yours, 


Gordon R. Carey 
Assistant to the 
Gace: LP Rational Directer 
GC: Mr. Ben A. Williams 
Se Buecutive Director 
AMI: 
217 Perk Rew 
Mew York Gity, H.¥. 10038 


ec: Mr. Dan A. Williens 


New York City, N.Y. 
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217 PARK ROW, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
BEEKMAN 3-4800 
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Mr. Gordon Carey 
CORE Congress of Racial Equality 


mane December 4, 1964 


oe 


New York 38, New York 


Dear Gordon: 


Don Elberson and I felt that our conference with you and Mrs. 
Hernandez was very worthwhile. We should plan to keep closely 
in touch in the future; this seems particularly important in 
view of the new emphasis in the CORE Program including action 
along cooperative lines. 


Mrs. Hernandez has provided me with a list of "CORE Chapter 
Chairman and Offices." Her suggestion was that we should write 
directly to those in the areas of our AFSCME housing projects. 
After consideration I believe this is the wrong approach; I 
believe that it is important that such communications should 


mebuatty be between the CORE National Office and the local Chapter. 
This would give the proper organizational backing from the start. 


May I have your reactions soon. I am particularly anxious that 
work should go forward in regard to Staten Island and Malden 
Massachusetts with a secondary emphasis on the Los Angeles and 
Milwaukee projects. 


DW/ph 


DIRECTORS: 


Louis Bonderefsky 
Chairman of the Board 


S. F. Boden 
President 


Byard Williams, M.D. 
Vice President 


Eugene A. Drumm 
Secre 


retary 


Mrs. Janet M. Robbins 


Treasurer 


Sincerely yours, 


ASSOCIATION FOR MIDDLE INCOME HOUSING, INC. 


A. Williams 
Executive Director 


Josephine Nieves 
Solomon Portnow 
Barbara Reach 

Patrick Reape 

Hon. William Reid 
Victor Remer 

Rabbi Bernard Segal 
Hon. Samuel A. Spiegel 
Roger Starr 

Robert Williams 


Rev. George B. Ford 
Dr. Harry Gideonse 
Edward Hong 
Reginald A. Johnson 
Charles H. Kerrigan 
Frances Levenson 
Sidney Margolius 
Benjamin B. Naumoff 
James F. McNamara 
Dr. Carroll V. Newsom 


ASSOCIATION FOR MIDDLE INCOME HOUSING, Inc. 
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Dear C.C.U. Member: 


We know that many of you worked 
hard against Proposition 14 and are 
willing and ready to give again of 
your time and talents to promote 
equal opportunity in housing. 


Our new HOPE program has re- 
ceived enthusiastic response and 

- we need many volunteers to assist 
our small office staff. 


This volunteer program will be 
unusual and challenging and will 
put you in direct contact with the 
ever present problems of housing 
discrimination, 


Here is what we propose: On Monday 
February 1, we will hold a volunteer 
training luncheon (1, 25) at our offices, 
437 Market Street, San Francisco. 
You will be given instruction as to 
what type of jobs will be available 
and the materials which you will need. 
While it is not mandatory to attend 

in order to participate, we feel that 

it is very important that you do so. 
Please call the office to make a lun- 
cheon reservation or to find out more 
about the program. Telephone EX2-3877 


We need your help!!! 


Sincerely, 


(Mrs,) Karl Hansen 
Housing Chairman 


CCU members and friends are urged to reserve Monday, January 25, for 
this important event, A formal invitation will be sent to you shortly. 


The dinner meeting will take place in the Gold Room of the Sheraton-Palace 
in San Francisco, Reservations should be sent to the CCU offices, The } 
price is $5,00, including tax and tip. Please make reservations before 


January 18th, 


We are particularly fortunate to have Mr, Ferry as our speaker for the 
evening. He is an experienced and provocative lecturer, 


Mr. Ferry has served in various editorial and reportorial capacities. 
He has also been a teacher and a corporate and government employee. 
He is the author of a number of works analyzing contemporary social 
With 31 other distinguished intellectuals 
he recently published ''The Triple Revolution,"' which takes a searching, 
realistic look at the changes in our economic life, 


and economical developments, 


Mr. Ferry has contributed to a number of publications, including the 
recently published ''The Corporation Takeover,.'' He was a major developer 


of ''The Corporation in Modern Society, published by Harvard Univ. Press. 
Annual Meeting - 5:45 p.m. No host cocktails - 6:30 p.m, Dinner - 7 p.m. 


To secure essential American rights and opportunities denied because of race, religion or ancestry 


— | 


JANUARY 1965 
NEWSLETTER 


of the COUNCIL FOR CIVIC 
UNITY of San Francisco 


_ 437 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


W. H, FERRY 


Vice President of the Fund for 
the Republic and co-author of 
"The Triple Revolution," will 
address the Annual Dinner of 
The Council for Civic Unity on 
Monday, January 25, 1965, 


Topic: ''Technology and Human 
Rights" 


HOPE - (HOUSING OPPORTUNITIES PROGRAM EXCHANGE ) 


Just before election day, CCU sent out 85 invitations to public and volun- 
tary organizations concerned for fair housing throughout the Bay Area 

to meet and consider what could be done if Prop, 14 should pass, Repre- 
sentatives of 35 groups attended and subscribed to the plan for a regional 
housing listing service that would serve to implement fair housing legis- 


-= 


lation should Prop. 14 be defeated and assist minorities in locating housing. 


The new program seeks to: 


1, Give home owners and landlords an opportunity to.carry through 
their commitments to non-discriminatory renting and selling. 


2. Increase the number of housing choices available to non-white 
persons in areas where that right is now denied, 


3, Continue the educational process which took place on Prop, 14 
keeping discussion alive and dialogue open on discrimination in 
housing, and the need for an open housing market before the public. 


The representatives who attended the meeting are now requesting the 
formal endorsements of their organizations for the new program and 
CCU is serving as the clearing house and coordinator for 8 information 
centers now in operation for the referral of listings and requests for 
housing in the five-county area, 


HOPE has already been successful in placing three minority families in 
neighborhoods that were not available to them before. In one case, Mrs, 
Janet Ray called CCU in answer to a HOPE advertisement announcing 

a three bedroom apartment for rent, She told us a story we are hearing 
quite often these days: Mrs. Ray has two children and has been living in 
a damp and dreary two room basement apt. She had become discouraged 
in her search for something more suitable when HOPE's offer of housing 
"without discrimination" renewed her will to try again. 


That same evening, Philip Osborne, the landlord, picked up Mrs, Ray 
and showed the listing described above in a quiet residential section of 


the city. It was comfortable and roomy and offered a yard for the children, 


Mrs, Osborne says of Mrs, Ray, ''Not only have we found an acceptable 
tenant but a friend as well," 


If you know of any one with a property for sale, or rent, urge them to 
list with us and tell friends who are members of the minority community 
to use our services in locating housing, 
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The enclosed brochure describes the program, lists those prominent 
citizens serving on a Sponsoring Committee in each county and the 


names and phone numbers of the Information Centers. 


In addition to plans for publicizing the program through a classified 

advertising campaign, in both the majority and minority newspapers, 

radio and TV programs and announcements, distribution through religious, 
civic and business groups, we need the help of every member and friend 3 


of CCU, 
Please see that this brochure, or one of our posters available on request, | 
is posted in some prominent place in your neighborhood -- market or 


laundry bulletin board, included among your club's notices, in the office 
of a sympathetic broker or even on a store counter, Tell your friends 


and club members about the program, 


HOPE needs your financial support and assistance as a volunteer. Funds 
are needed for increased staff, printing and advertising; volunteers to 
work with applicants in their search for housing and the usual and ever- 


present office work, 


ARE YOU LISTENING TO CCU'!s "Conversations in Black and White" 
with Eugene Wolfe and special guests on KXKX (FM - 88,5) each 
Wednesday at 8 p.m, and repeated Saturdays at 8:30 p.m. ? 


BE SURE TO WATCH "The Nisei: The Pride and the Shame", a docu- 
mentary dealing with the wartime evacuation and its implications for 
all Americans on Sunday, Jan. 31, on KPIX-TV, Channel 5 - 6 p.m., 


the Twentieth Century Program, 


GRAND JURY URGES SCHOOL FORUMS 


The San Francisco Grand Jury, in a report issued last week, urged the 
School Board to create a Citizen's Auxiliary, which could hold public 
meetings at which parents, teachers, civic, labor and business groups 
and others could discuss issues facing the schools. 


This recommendation resulted from meetings betwen CCU and other civil 
rights groups held with the three member Jury committee on the Board of 
Education convened by Mrs, Paine Knickerbocker, CCU Education Chmn, 


CIVIL RIGHTS SESSION OF SCHOOL BOARD 


At a ''Town Meeting" of the San Francisco School Board, civil rights, educa- 
tion and neighborhood groups held Tuesday, Dec, 15, Superintendent of 
Schools, Harold Spears, declined to release a race count he has apparently 


taken of students in public schools, 


He told the Board of Education he fears it would cause an exodus of white 
people to the suburbs, 


''Every city that announces its racial population has seen a decrease in 
Caucasians and an increase in minority groups,'' Spears said. ''The school 
administration needs to know the figures, but I don't think the public needs 

to know," 

Mrs. Ruth Kadish, Pres. of SCOPE (Service Comm, on Public Education) 
urged the Board to review the Superintendent's decision, She stated that a 
yearly analysis of racial distribution in the schools was essentially a policy 
matter that should be determined by the Board itself, because of its relevance 
to many aspects of education programs and practices. 


Reginald Major of the NAACP said, ''We have been in a position of apprehen- 
sion, if not animosity, over what the schools are doing to solve racial im- 
balance, We consider a race count to be basic," 


Mrs. Paine Knickerbocker and Mr, Eugene Wolfe reiterated CCU's position 
that factual information on racial make-up of individual schools needs to be 
available, if remedies proposed for correcting racial imbalance are to have 
the necessary public understanding and support. 


Dan Jackson, of the San Francisco Federation of Teachers, in questioning 
the location of the new Diamond Heights High School said, "It will serve pri- 
marily an upper and middle level Caucasian group and disturb what seems 

to be a good balance at Mission and Balboa," | | 


Board member, Reynold Colvin, agreed that it bore watching. "I hope we 
hear more about this school before we're through," he said. ''We have an 
excellent opportunity to take constructive steps and I hope we don't lose it," 


The CCU helped to arrange for this first of several "town meetings" with 
the San Francisco School Board, to bring about increased communication 
between school officials and civil rights and community groups concerned 
for educational problems and needs of the district, 


COUNCIL FOR CIVIC UNITY of San Francisco 
437 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. 
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ALAMEDA COUNTY 


Robert S. Ash 
Edward Eichler 

Mrs. Frankie D. Jones 
Nat Levy 

Stephen Maltz 


CONTRA COSTA COUNTY 


Elton Brombacker 

Mayor George D. Carroll. 
Donald Fibush 

Wilbur E. Moser 
Councilman Douglas R. Page 


MARIN COUNTY 


Assemblyman William T. Bagley 
Supervisor Peter Behr 

Dr. Daniel A. Collins 

Rev. Dr. Theodore A. Gill 

Dr. S. I. Hayakawa 


PENINSULA 


William Chester 
Rev. Eugene J. Boyle 
Len Cornell 

Richard DeLancie 
John W. Dinkelspie! 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Rev. Hamilton T. Boswell 
Rabbi Alvin I. Fine 

James Frankel 

Supervisor Terry A. Francois 
Louis Garcia 

Carleton B. Goodlett, M.D. 
Mrs. Karl H. Hanson 


SPONSORING COMMITTEE 


Assemblyman Nicholas C. Petris 


Edward O. Reyes 
Rabbi William M. Stern 
Rev. John E. Turpin 


Rev. William R. Pothier 
Judge Martin E. Rothenberg 
Mrs. William W. Stiles 
Justice Wakefield Taylor 


Rabbi Morton Hoffman 

Roger Kent 

Supervisor Byron W. Leydecker 
Senator John F. McCarthy 


Rev. Deane Kennedy 
Horace Marshall 
Rabbi Sanford Rosen 
Mrs. Alec Skolnick 


Daniel E. Koshland 
Edgar D. Osgood 

Mrs. James A. Pike 
Masao W. Satow 

Rev. Harry B. Scholefield 
Sara Southall 


WHY IS IT NEEDED? 


Despite adequate incomes and positions, many 
families cannot buy or rent housing freely on 
the open market in many residential areas of 
the Bay Area because of their race, color, re- 
ligion or ancestry. 


Such discriminatory patterns and practices 
are harmful not only to the minority groups 
but to the entire community. 


Equal opportunity to obtain housing is the 
right of all people without regard to race, 
color, religion or ancestry. 


Because this opportunity is often not assured 
through normal commercial channels, HOPE 
is providing a Housing Opportunities Pro- 
gram Exchange to help minority group fami- 
lies find housing of their own choice in areas 
where this right is now denied. 


This voluntary effort does not negate the im- 
portance and necessity of re-establishing fair 
housing laws in California, to insure the right 
of all people to secure housing which they can 
afford on the open market. 


e ALAMEDA 


e CONTRA COSTA 


HOW DOES iT OPERATE? 


HOPE maintains a list of properties available 
for sale or rent on a non-discriminatory basis. 


We invite owners and landlords to list with 
HOPE. : 


A member of a minority group who is seek- 
ing housing will be given a list of those prop- 
erties which meet his specifications. 


HOPE does not inspect properties listed, nor 
does it investigate those persons who seek its 
assistance. 


HOPE has no financial interests in any prop- 
erty listed and receives no compensation for 
its services. 


The use of licensed real estate brokers, or 
attorneys, to handle transactions is recom- 
mended at all times. 


HOPE personnel is available for consulta- 
tion and assistance. Speakers, audio-visual and 
written materials can be provided. Your in- 
quiries are invited. 


See back panel for nearest information center 
in your area to call for any of above services. 
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WHAT CAN YOU DO? 


As an individual, you affect patterns which 
exist in your neighborhood. 


As a neighbor, welcome newcomers to your 
street. 


When you see a “For Sale” sign go up near 
your home, or a “For Rent” sign in your 
apartment building, call the owner and real 
estate broker and tell them that you would 
welcome a minority group family and that 
you hope the property will be offered on a 


non-discriminatory basis. 


As a member of organizations, have your 
group endorse open occupancy and work to 
eliminate discriminatory practices. 


As a member of a minority group who is seek- 
ing housing, call HOPE to be given informa- 
tion on properties currently available. 


It is the right of all people to seek housing 
which they can afford on the open market. 


List your property with HOPE. Encourage 
your friends and neighbors to do the same 
and make this right a reality for all. 


PN 
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e SAN MATEO 


e SANTA CLARA 


WHEN YOU SELL OR 


RENT YOUR PROPERTY 


Insist on a provision in your listing agreement 
with broker, viz., “Client desires said prop- - 
erty to be shown to all persons without regard 
to race, color, religion or ancestry.” 


If your agreement with the broker includes 
the Multiple Listing Service, insist that the 
MLS form indicate “All Welcome” so co- 
operating brokers will know the property is 
available on a non-discriminatory basis. . 


Remember that California laws still require 
real estate brokers to operate without dis- 
crimination unless they are acting as an agent 
for an owner who has previously instructed 
them to discriminate. 


BAY AREA HOUSING OPPORTUNITIES 
PROGRAM EXCHANGE 
437 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
EXbrook 2-3877 


I would like to support your program for helping 
minorities locate housing without discrimination. 


I would like to list my house, apt., for sale....rent..... 


I would like to locate housing in San Francisco...., 
elswhere in Bay Area..... 


I would like to contribute money 6......... to 
help staff the service and finance an advertis- 
ing campaign. 


I would like to contribute time, as a volunteer..... 
I (can, cannot) type. 
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‘HOW YOU CAN HELP 


It has been necessary to hire additional staff 
to operate this new service, to conduct a news’ 
paper advertising campaign, and to print and 
distribute brochures, and posters interpreting 


HOPE throughout the Bay Area. 


Contributions are welcomed from groups and 
individuals who believe in these efforts to 
assist in expanding the housing opportunities 
for minorities in the Bay Area and to help 
achieve desegregated communities. 


Checks payable to HOPE, c/o Council for 
Civic Unity, are tax deductible. Volunteer 
help is also solicited. 


COOPERATING ORGANIZATION: 


BAY AREA HOUSING OPPORTUNITIES 
PROGRAM EXCHANGE 


INFORMATION CENTERS 


San Francisco 


) Council for Civic Unity EX 2-3877 
Marin 
Marin Committee for Fair Play 388-1269 
Contra Costa 


Orinda Council for Civic Unity CL 4-8571 


Richmond Human Relations 
Commission 232-1212, Ext. 301 


Alameda 
Fremont Committee on Human Rights 793-0502 
Alameda County Human Relations 


Commission 444-0844, Ext. 354 
San Mateo 
Mid-Peninsula Council for Civic Unity 
North County 583-7368 
Central County DI 4-8366 
Santa Clara 
Palo Alto Fair Play Council DA 45-4355 


Coordinated by: 


COUNCIL FOR CIVIC UNITY 
437 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 94105 


EX 2-3877 


Eugene R. Wolfe, Executive Director 
Lucille B. Cushing, Program Assistant 


Drew Priddy, HOPE Referral 
Service Coordinator 
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EGION I 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANC CE AGENCY 
OFFICE OF THE REGIONAL ADMINISTRATOR 
346 Broadway 
New York, New York 10013 


January 4, i965 


LOCAL PUBLIC AGENCY DIRECTORS 
FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION OFFICIALS 
PUBLIC HOUSING ADMINISTRATION OFFICIALS 


FROM: Lester Eisner, Jr. 
Regional Administrator 


SUBJECT: Region |. -- URA TRAINING WORKSHOP 


1964, am 


As promised in my memorandum to you of November 30, 1964 
enclosing a.copy of the agenda for the Region I URA Train 
Workshop at the Biltmore Hotel in New York City on 
February 10, I] and 12, 1965. 


. 


May | remind you that executive directors of ali local public 
agencies are expected to attend, Other agency members and 
local officiais who are interested shouid be encouraged to 
participate. Consultants and others who care to attend also 
are cordially invited to do so. 


A reception and dinner meeting have been scheduled for 
Thursday; oy oem gt lIith. Governor Philip Hofi 
scheduled to be the principal speaker at the 5 
$16. per person has been established as Sdequate 

greta and tax. Arrangements have been | 
tmore Hotel for special rates for participan 
onfabanins You are urged to reserve accomm 
the enclosed reservation card 
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that errangements may be compieted at once, 


Mait to the Regional Office, Attention: Ch: 
ance Chairman, the completed enclosed registré 

g representatives of your agency and/or commu 
the conference. 


or money orders coverin 
Office with the 


Biltmore Hote 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
REGION | 

URA TRAINING WORKSHOP CONFERENCE 

FEBRUARY 10, I1, 12, 1965 | 

Hotel Biltmore, New York City, N. Y. 


The following representatives from 
will:attend the conference: 


NAME: ee ) TITLE 


* For Reservation Fees (send only to Region | office -- 
- 346 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 10013) 


There is enclosed a check in the amount of § 
for reservations. 


one ee 


(Signed) 


* The Planning Committee has set a fee of $16.09 per person for 
registration, social hour, dinner, coffee breaks and all gratuities. 


iA 


Please make checks payable to order of the Hote} Biltmore and 
them with this reply form to this office, using the enciosea 
return envelope. 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
REGION | WORKSHOP CONFERENCE 


BILTMORE HOTEL 
Madison Avenue at 43rd Streer, NYC 


FEBRUARY 10, 11 € 12, 1965 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1965 


LESTER EISNER, JR., HHFA REGIONAL ADMINISTRATOR, GENERAL CHAIRMAN 


S:00 A.M. = 9:30 A.M. - Registration (19th Floor ~ Ballroom Foyer) 
9:30 A.M. Conference Convenes (Ballroom - 19€h Floor) 
General Chairman -- Lester Eisner, Jr., 
Regional Administrator, HHFA, Region | 
Weicoming Remarks -- Hon. Robert F. Wagner, 
Mayor of New York City 
Conference Theme -- Quo Vadis Urban Renewal 7 
William L. Slayton, urban Renewa | 
Commissioner 
10:50 A.M. Coffs2e Break (Fountain Court) 
CEES lO- ALB, The Workable Program 
Chatrman -- Lester Ersner, ur 
Panel -- Kermit G. Bai.er, assiszrant Adminis ue 
Community Ais Hossigs Washingron, D.. €. 
Charles Pilimen, Speciat Assistent.ic 
the Regional Administrator, Region } 
12:00 P.M. Lunch 
2:00 P.M, Meese between the Urban Renewal” Acministra 
€ anc at Nee Fac gare. ACCES aS 
atriok. Lester Etsner, Jr. 
Panel -- Raiphm Marhard, Director, New Yo 
Multi-Famiiy Housing Insuring and Zone C 
Federal Housing Administration 
Herman hhiilman, Regional Director 
Public Housing Administration, Re. :onr 
John Swanson, Regieénal Enginee-, 
Bureau of -Public ere Region .{ 
Charlies H. Krig Regional D: -ector, 
Smal j tion, Reg 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1965 (Continued) 


3:30 P.M. The Housing Act of 1964: Relocation Payments 
: ages The Rehabilitation Loan Program 
Moderator -- Charles J. Horan, Regional Director of 
Urban Renewal, Region | 


Panel = Robert E, MéCaba, Assistant Cenmissi 4 
Rehabilitation and Relocation, Urban Sanews! 
Administration 
Arthur H, Anderson, Rehabilitation and 
Conservation Specialist, Urba 
Administration, Region | 
Theodore H. Smith, Chief, Relocation Branch, 
Urban Renewal Administration, Region } 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1965 


8:30 A.M. - 9 A.M. Registration (North Lobby) 


9 A.M, Conference Reconvenes (Bowman Room -- Lobby Floor) ° 


Code Enforcement Projects 
Moderator -- Charles J. Horan 


Panel -- Robert E. McCabe 
Arthur H. Anderson 


Austin Daly, Director of the Division af Hinims 
Housing Standards, Providence, Rhode {s?: 
"The Providence Propcsais" 
10:00 A.M. Film: ‘Urban Redevelopment, USA"! 
James E. Lash, Executive Vice President, ACTION 
10:30 A.M. Coffee Break 
10:50 A.M. Air Rights Projects 
Moderator -- Charles J. Horén 
Panel: -- Douglas Manley, Chief, Planning 8rénch,,. 
Urban Renewal Adninistration, Region | 
Samuel. Ratensky, Chief, Project Dévelooment 3 
Housing and Redevelopment Board, New York 
11:20 A.M, Planning and Section 307 of the Housing Act of 1964 


Moderator -- Charles J. Horan 
Panel -- James P. Sweeney, Deputy Regional Diracicr oo; 
3 Urban Renewa!, Urban Renewai Administirstic 
Region | 
Robert Lan} 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1965 (Continued) 
t “+ 
y a ° é e ; ~ e 
£700 28, Problems in the Processing of Urban Renewal Anslicssions 
4oderator <-~ Charles J. Horan 
Panel «= Melvin Stain, Regional Eeunsal, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, Recion |} 
James P. Sweeney 
Robert Laplante 
3315 PLM. The Sale of Land in Urban Renewal Projects 
John Maylott, Assistant Director, Federai Housing 
Administration, Region i : 
William Swezey, Real Estate Advisor, New York City 
Area, Urban Renewal Administration, Region | 
Méivin F. Earty, Chief, Real Estate Disposition 
Branch, Urban Renewal Administration, Region | 
‘ . , 
6:00 P.M. to 7:00 P.M. Reception (Madison Room) 
7:00 P.M, Dinner =~ Speaker: Hon. Phillip H. Hoff 
Governor 
State of Vermont 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1965 
9:00 A.M. Conference Reconvenes (Bowman Room -- Lobby Ficx 
Irban Renewal and the 1964 Economic Opportunity Act 
wes - eer - - “pes re “Sp “Si ge mata ease peat gareth 716 eiseiaee if 
Chairman -- Lester Eisner, Jr | 
Panel ©-- Jack T. Conway, Girector ror Cc j 
Action Prod » Washington, &. i] 
Anne M. Roberts, Staff Direct i| 
Anti-Poverty. Crerations Board, i] 
L. thomas Appieby, Cevelopment A ii 
Bity. of Nev 3 ; fi 
je remainder of the day will be devoted to a General Question é¢ 
mnswer period, Members of the Regional Staff will be avaiiabie ¢t 
Gciscuss specific questions or problens. 
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ARCIIITECT’S ABIEVAL COi7TSITTEE IN HARLEM 


(ARCH) 
126 East 53 Strect 
BU §=Ol-0h. 


5 Jamiary 1965 
BEDUCATIOI PROGiAM 


The Architect's Renewal Committee was established to service 

community groups attempting to develop a continuing planning 

process in order to wield the power noy vested in various, un~ 

responsive city agencies. Our work of ph ba, self~defeating if, 
p 


because of the technical complexity of physical and social plan= 
ning, we were foreed to take a leadership mele. We want to 

help change the nature of the inhabitants ag- well as their neigh- 
borhoods, and decisive, ‘self-reliant citizens will not be dev= 
eloped in neighborhoods where outside forces, whether public 

or private wake the decisions. Uowever, if private citizens 
with extremely little experience of good architecture or urban 
planning are to be able to express themselves through their 
community organizations in a way which will bring about signi- 
ficant changes in the quality of their neighborhoods and lives 
they must be educated. 


We wish to form an Educational liaterials © of granhic 
artists, writers ang A 1 dg lotto as yell as planners and 
architects. they will be responsible. for a wide variety of 
aaterial intended to4inerease the capacity of ghetto residents 
for action in the planning ,situation. 


Some ideas which have oceured to the staff ares a travelling 
photo exhibit of housing and town planning around the world 
(in preparation), an illustrated leaflet on the urban reneyval 
precess, charts showing the relationship of government agencies, 
tours to important projects, a neighborhood "newspaper". ‘the 
ourpose of this mailing is to elicit new and better ideas for 
an educational program, ‘We hope that everyone will find tine 
to put his idéas down. on paper -and send / them to us in the next 
few dayse j A igs 
} ? Awe = 
Those members whose names appear below have been suggested for 
the committee and will shortly receive a meeting announcement. 


Messrs, Abeiles I'imes. Haniiton 


Cavaglieri Lagleil 
Crissnan | Dorr 
Dind 

Larvnin 

LoehL 

Rowan 

Walker 


2c3 ARCH Steering Committee, eteo 


Community Orsanization staffs 


7” METROPOLITAN COUNCIL OM 


i5 WEST 23rd STREET « NEW ¥en, ° lon g 
NEW YORK STATE LEGISLATIVE “oie January, 1965 


7 - 8900 


rd 


The Metropolitan Council on Housing approaches the new legislative session with hope and enthusiasm. For years the New 
York City legislators have praised and backed many of our legislative proposals. And for years they said that they could 
not pass the legislation solely because of the Republican majority in both the Senate and Assembly. 


Now, with a Democratic majority in both houses, that obstacle has been removed. Now, the Democrats will be able to 
vote for and enact into law our recommendations for better housing. 

et, 3 
1965 can be the Year of the Breakthrough for meaningful and effective tenant legislation deating with new housing, rent 
strikes, discrimination, equality for public housing tenants and housing for artist-tenants. Tenants expect big things from 
the State Legislature in 1965. 


This year, therefore, our legislative program includes most of the demands of last year with one major addition (point no. 16) 
and with some minor changes. Our program again highlights the most pressing issues -- the need for new low-rent housing, 
stopping the deterioration of housing and getting speedy repairs, and ending discrimination in housing. We invite your com- 
ments. We urge that you act firmly and promptly to effect the passage of these vital legislative proposals. 


In summary, MCH's legislative proposals are: 


|. A crash program of 200,000 new apartments per year over a fi ive-year period -- low and low-middle-income integrated 
public housing to be built on vacant and badly-used commercial land. 


2. Additional subsidies to allow public housing to rent at $10 to $18 per room per month. 


3. A moratorium on the demolition of habitable, rent-controlled housing. 

4. A law which would enact Judge Moritt's decision into law: "No services, no rent" -= no rent to the landlord, the court . 
or anywhere else. "You don't have to pay for what you don't get." 

5. A law stating that no dispossess order for non-payment of rent should be granted to any landlord if there are ohitiakiie: 

6. A law to ensure that tenants actually receive notice of dispossess proceedings and to require the Clerk of the Court to 
send the dispossess to the tenant by registered mail. 

7. The Wilson bill which would set up uniformed City Squads to make emergency repairs and provide heat and hot water. 


8. A law permitting tenants to counterclaim for expenses incurred for fuel or emergency repairs during a court proceedings 
brought by the landlord for non-payment of rent. 


9. An improved Receivership Law for faster action and more effective service. The City should keep the buildings after 
making repairs and should not return them to the slumlords, and not charge the tenants for removing violations. — 


10. A requirement that in all publicly-aided middle-income private housing, at least 20% of the apartments be allotted to 
the Housing Authority for subletting to low-income tenants. 


11. The establishment of a non-discriminatory Fair Housing Rental Service to centrally list vacancies and ieee stop 
discrimination in apartment leasing. 


12. A law granting tenants in public housing the same protection against eviction. that-tenants-in_ private housing have. 
13. Exclusion of the bulk of the earnings of wives and children in determining income limits in public housing. | 

14. A law making the waiver of trial by jury in a lease illegal and unenforcible. 

I5. Use of armory sites for public housing or combined public housing-schools. 


16. New facilities for artist-tenants on the roofs of existing public housing and public housing to be built. Artists’ studios 
and studio-living quarters could be built on the roofs at minimum expense and without acquiring additional land or con- 
structing entire new buildings. In addition, a percentage of the apartments in public housing should be specifically de- 
signed for the needs of artists, as a percentage is now allocated for the aged. 


These 16 points are spelled out, in more detail ,as follows: 


|. A considerable portion of New York City's public housing program depends upon State appropriations for financing. 

It is a shocking fact that since 1959, not one penny has been authorized by New York State for low-rent housing, despite 
the desperate need for such accommodations. However, since 1959, $500,000,000 was authorized for middle-income hous- 
ing. The growing trend away from low-rent housing toward almost exclusive construction of middle-income housing leaves 
the main problem of providing housing for those who need it most unsolved. At this writing ALL STATE PUBLIC HOUSING 
FUNDS FOR NEW YORK CITY HAVE BEEN EXHAUSTED. Yet the 1960 Census found 550,000 New York City apartments 
“deteriorating, dilapidated or lacking essential facilities." A crash program of low ($10 to $18 per room) and true middle- 
income (up to $25 per room) public housing is the only answer to New York City's housing needs. In the next five years, 


our City will need 200,000 public housing units to be constructed each year to replace deteriorating and dilapidated apart- 
ments and those lacking essential facilities and to rehouse overcrowded families. 


jie et Sinn? ote ee 


Despite this overwhelming need, Governor Rockefeller did not see fit to get behind his woefully inadequate proposal for a 
bond issue to finance a token amount of new state-aided public housing. This was first suggested to him by a commission, 
appointed by the Governor and headed by Judge Hubert T. Delaney. Governor Rockefeller , during the election cam- 
paign, did not issue one piece of literature for distribution on this most pressing issue -- nor did he appear on TV to educate 
and persuade New Yorkers of the urgent necessity to vote in favor of this proposal. The bond issue, Proposition #|, lost, of 
course. The gesture to have Proposition #1 appear on the ballot was a hollow one. 

The state can still aid public housing, despite the defeat of Proposition #1. Funds can be allocated by methods other than 
by submitting bond issues to the voters. THE STATE LEGISLATURE MUST FIND THE WAY TO FINANCE A CRASH PRO- 
GRAM OF 200,000 NEW PUBLIC HOUSING APARTMENTS EACH YEAR. 


The State Legislature must also act on Federally-aided public housing. Although more Federal units may be authorized 

this year, it is expected to be far less than the City needs. Last year Federal legislation only provided 7,500 units for New 
York State; of this New York City will receive only 5,000. The Federal legislation limits any one state to 15% of the 
national total. This restriction must be removed. Obviously some states and cities need and want more public housing than 
others and New York City's need is among the greatest. State legislators cannot change this Federal restriction by them- 


selves, but they can memorialize Congress, urging such a change. 


2. Additional subsidies must be granted by New York State to the NYC Housing Authority for public housing, which will 
allow rentals in public housing ranging from $10 to $18 per room, instead of the $18 per room and more now being charged. 
Many low-income families desperately need housing -- many thousands are living in housing on sites which are being clear- 
ed for urban renewal projects and for private luxury construction. Many of the tenants are elderly, with small, fixed in- 
comes. They are independent, and wish to continue to be. They cannot afford $18 a room but would be able to pay $10 or 
$12 per room per month without going on relief. Similarly, many large families earning small but regular salaries should 
not be priced out of public housing. 

The proposed subsidies would bridge the gap and fill the need of a substantial section of low-income individuals and famil- 
ies. Without additional subsidies, this section of the population will continue to be driven from their homes into worse 


slums, on to the relief rolls and to a future without hope. 


3. Three years ago State Senator William T..Conklin introduced legislation for a moratorium on the demolition of struc- 
turally sound, rent-controlled housing. We support the concept of this moratorium as a breathing spell, during which time 
New York City can launch a massive program of housing built on vacant land, as spelled out in Point No. |. The inclu- 
sion in the New York City Rent Law of mandatory relocation is no substitute for a moratorium. Both a moratorium and man- 


datory relocation are necessary. 


We also urge that the City adopt the spirit of moratorium by following a policy of staged re-building of communities, start- 
ing on vacant or badly-used commercial land, and going on to demolish only when enough new housing has been built to 
re-house the families thus displaced. This method is detailed in MCH's A Citizens’ Survey of Available Land, 1964. 


4. No services, no repairs -- no rent! The decision of Judge Fred J. Moritt in Civil Court, Brooklyn, ranks as one of 
prime importance. In 1964 Paul Curran, Republican, 6th A.D., Manhattan, introduced legislation which attempted to 
enact this basic principle into law. It was never released from committee. Moritt's decision states in simple terms that if 
the tenants must live in "pigsties," they need not pay rent to the landlord or to the court. 

The rent strikes last winter revealed many inadequacies in existing legis lation and many loopholes for landlords, making it 
almost impossible for tenants on rent strike to secure justice or satisfaction. We therefore propose the following changes in 
Section 755 of the Real Property and Practices Law (RPAPL): 


In any court proceeding by the landlord for non-payment of rent, proof of the existence of serious conditions or violations 
which constitute a danger to life, safety or health shall be a complete defense by the tenant and the rent shall be abated 


(the tenant will not have to pay back rent ). 


If the conditions or violations are of a less serious nature, the rent shall be deposited in Court and paid over to the landlord 
only upon proof that the conditions and violations have been corrected. 


The tenant shall be permitted to prove the existence of !the conditions and violations in the premises by the testimony of 
competent witnesses, by photographs or by any other satisfactory evidence. The tenant shall not be required, as he present- 
ly is, to produce in Court the official violations listed iby the Departments of Buildings, Health, etc. In numerous instances, 
tenants have not been able to produce such official listings of violations in Court, even though the violations existed, 
because of administrative delays in the various City departments. 


If the landlord disputes the existence of the conditions and violations, the Court shall order the appropriate City department 
to immediately inspect the premises and report back to the Court within 48 hours on the actual conditions of the premises 
and the seriousness of any violations found on such inspections. 


5. Assemblyman Thomas Jones of Brooklyn sponsored legislation in 1964 which would require the fandlord to allege and 
prove the absence of violations before obtaining an eviction order. The Jones bill would legalize rent strikes in that ten- 
ants would be entitled to withhold rent and be protected against eviction if there were violations in the building. 


6. In dispossess proceedings, the law provides that the landlord must personally serve or give notice of a court hearing 
to the tenant (Section 735 of the RPAPL). In many cases, the landlords are violating the requirements of proper service by 
falsely swearing that service has been made on the tenant, when, in fact, no notice whatsoever has been given. This notor- 


ious practice is known as “sewer service." Because of this landlord abuse, the first notice a tenant receives is a marshal's 
notice that he will be evicted the next morning. 


It is therefore urged that the statutory requirements for service of a dispossess notice be amended to require that the Clerk of 
the Court send a copy of the dispossess by registered mail to the tenant. : 


7. The bill introduced by State Senator Jerome Wilson of Manhattan amends Section 309 of the Multiple Dwelling Law. 
It would set up a uniformed emergency housing repair squad which would repair violations, provide fuel, etc. to remedy 
dangerous conditions. The City would attempt to have the landlord pay for the expense and, if unsuccessful, a lien would 
be filed in the County Clerk's office. 


8. Senator Wilson is also introducing legislation in 1965 which would amend Article 7 of the RPAPL to allow tenants to 
counterclaim in court when they are brought in by the landlord for non-payment of rent. If, during the time of the non- 
payment, the tenants need to spend their own money for fuel, emergency carpentry or plumbing work for their health and 
safety, the Court would be authorized to deduct such expenses from rent due. 3 


9. The existing Receivership Law represents an important step in getting repairs where slumlords have abandoned their 
responsibilities. However, two years experience with the law has revealed glaring inadequacies in its administration. 


a. The entire procedure of taking a building under receivership can and should be accomplished within a month == not 
six months or more while the tenants are living under hazardous conditions. To.speed up the procedure, a larger staff is 
needed and a firm determination to cut through red-tape and bureaucratic delay. 


b. The program has to be expanded to cover the hundreds of buildings which have conditions threatening life, health 
and safety. Only a token 65 buildings have been taken into receivership in two years. 


c. A budget of at least $2,000,000 is needed for the revolving repair fund. At the present time, only $200,000 is al- 
located to the revolving repair fund to repair all the violation-ridden buildings in the city. Yet this same amount was 
spent to widen a single street in Manhattan recently. 


d. Buildings in receivership should be kept by the City and administered by the Department of Real Estate. It is obvious 
that if a receivership building, once repaired, is retumed to the same slumlord who allowed it to deteriorate in the first 


place, the same process will probably re-occur. | 


e. After the City corrects the violations and restores services, the expenses of repair should not be the basis for any rent 
increase to the tenants. However, if the City, as receiver, wants to go beyond removing violations and wants to install 
additional services, it should be allowed to do so only if at least 75% of the tenants consent in writing after having been 
intormed that this will increase their rents and have been informed of the amount of the rent increase. 


lO. All publicly-aided housing should be economically and racially integrated and should be made available to tenants 


of different income levels. This is true despite the defeat of Gov. Rockefeller's LIFE plan (Low Income Finance Experiment) 
which was a feeble and distorted attempt in this direction. 


The Metropolitan Council on Housing proposes legislation which would require builders of publicly-aided or subsidized pri- 
vate housing (such as the Mitchell-Lama or Title | projects) to agree to sell or lease at least 20% of the dwelling units to 
the Housing Authority. The Housing Authority would then sublet these units to low-income tenants at low rents. Such 
agreements by the private builders would be a pre-condition to their obtaining public subsidies, loan funds, assistance, tax 


abatement or tax exemption. 


The Housing Authority would subsidize rents by absorbing the difference between the actual cost of the apartments and the 
low rents at which it would sublet. This method could be applied to either rental or cooperative apartments. Tenants in 
such apartments sublet from the Housing Authority should be subject to the same rules of occupancy as are applied to the 


rest of the occupants of the building. 


Tl. More than six years have elapsed since the enactment of the New York City Fair Housing Practices Law (Sharkey- 
Brown-Isaacs) which prohibits landlords from discriminating against prospective tenants and buyers because of race, color, 
religion, national origin and ancestry. During these six years the Sharkey-Brown-Isaacs Law has had little effect on the 
pattern of segregation in housing in the city. During that time almost the only decent reasonably-priced ‘housing which has 
been made available to Negro and Spanish-speaking tenants has been in public or publicly-aided housing or in deteriora- 
ting areas. Since 1958, when the City Commission on Human Rights (formerly COIR) began to accept complaints of discrim- 
ination, less than 200 apartments have been obtained as a result of enforcement of the law. (This figure excludes cases 
where the tenant won a "promise" of a future apartment or where, by the time the apartment won won, the complainant 
could not accept it, or where some other kind of illusory settlement was made. ) ve 


Despite City and State laws against discrimination in housing, it is an open scandal that discrimination by landlords and 
brokers has not been halted. The methods and techniques provided in the anti-discrimination laws are inherently suscepti- 
ble to evasion. Both Metcalfe-Baker (New York State law) and Sharkey-Brown-Isaacs rely on the individual complaint 
based upon an individual case of discrimination. Before a minority tenant can make a complaint, he must first find out that © 
an apartment is available, make application for it, and be rejected for provable discriminatory reasons. If he never learns 
that an apartment outside the ghetto is vacant (and he usually does not find out until it is too late) , he cannot make appli- 


cation and thus cannot possibly avail himself of the protection of the law. 
The Metropolitan Council on Housing proposes that legislation be drafted that can effectively end discrimination by land- 


lords and brokers. It proposes that there be established a Fair Housing Rental Service within the Commission on Human 

_ Rights with which all vacancies in rental apartments, in private or publicly-assisted housing, would be required to be listed. 
Landlords would be required to rent such vacant apartments only to tenants referred to them by the Service. The Service 
would refer tenants on a non-discriminatory basis in the order of their priority of application. Naturally, appropriate ad- 
ministrative regulations would be established, such as allowing tenant applicants to indicate the size, description, location 
and rental of the apartment they desire. A similar procedure could be used with cooperative apartments. 


In the event the Service is unable to refer an applicant to the landlord within fourteen (14) days after the landlord reports 
the vacancy, the landlord would be relieved of his duty to rent the vacant apartment through the Service. Such a provi- 
sion would enable a landlord to rent, on his own, any undesirable, high-rent apartments for which applicants could not be 
found by the Service. If a landlord chooses to list the vacancy with the Service through a broker, the broker would be en- 
titled to receive the customary broker's fee from the tenant. The broker might also perform services such as drawing up the 
lease, arranging for painting, etc. This provision would avoid putting brokers out of business when the FHRS begins. 


Under the FHRS law, any lease made by a landlord, agent or broker in violation of the law, that is by unlawfully renting to 
a tenant not referred by the Service, would be deemed null and void and unenforceable for any purpose, either in the RRA 
or in the Courts of the State. Such a sanction would be an effective self-enforcing deterrent and would prevent evasion. 


The method suggested is somewhat analogous to the open-hiring halls that trade unions use for job!:referrals. It is a tested 
and proven technique for the ending of unfair, undemocratic discriminatory practices. 


The necessity of breaking down the ghetto walls is urgent and critical. Linked to the ghetto are the allied problems of seg- 
regated education, poverty and discrimination in employment. The enactment of the suggested legislation would mark an 
effective step forward in the solution of these interlocking social ills. 


12. No tenant in public housing shall be evicted except through an eviction proceeding in the Civil Court, at which a 
trial by jury may be had. The Housing Authority would be required to prove allegations of undesirability in dispossess pro- 
ceedings. In addition, the rules and regulations governing occupancy standards in public housing shall be amended so as 
not to impose any higher standard of conduct than is imposed upon tenants in private housing, by statute or common law. 
We consider this legislation a vital redress for tenants living in public housing who have been deprived of their basic right 
to a fair trial in court. These tenants are, in effect, being made second-class citizens. 


13. Assemblyman Ramos-Lopez has introduced legislation which would exclude from the determination of total income in 
public housing, 75% or $800.00, whichever is greater, of the earnings of working wives and children. This exclusion 
would apply where continued occupancy eligibility is in question. The earnings of children are rarely applied to the hous e- 
hold needs. A large portion of the earnings of working wives are used for child care, houseworkers and the expenses of go- 
ing to work. A similar bill was initiated in 1962 by the Dyckman Tenants Council and supported by then-Minority Leader 
Senator Zaretzki. : 


14. Most landlords insert a clause in the fine print of leases whereby the tenant waives his right to trial by jury. The 
purpose of this clause is to deny tenants an opportunity of having ordinary men judge the merits of their case, should a dis- 
pute arise between the landlord and tenant. Landlords should not be able to require tenants to give up their constitutional 
rights. Courts have upheld the clause and it is necessary to enact a law reversing the Court decisions. 


IS. Armory sites which have become available to the City should be used for low-income public housing. Where schools 
are proposed for such sites, low-rent public housing should be built on top of the school structures. Housing could also be 
erected above any other uses proposed for armory sites, such as libraries or other public uses, if such sites are located in 
residential areas. 


16. The Artist-Tenants Association proposes, and we endorse, legislation which would provide studio and studio-living 
quarters for artists on the roofs of existing public housing and new public housing. 


a. Roof=top working studios: Four-wall studios (with four exterior walls; no interior partitions) with skylights constructed 
on the flat roofs for working space only. The artists using these studios would live in apartments within the building proper. 
Although the size and number of studios would have to be determined by roof space available, the following minimum 
space requirements per studio are suggested -- height of walls, 12 feet; floor space, 1250 square feet (20 x 50 feet). 


b. Roof-top living-working studios: Four-wall studios with skylights constructed on the flat roofs with bathroom and 
cooking facilities at one end of the undivided space to provide the maximum amount of work area. Height of walls, I2 feet; 
floor space, 1562 square feet. 


These accommodations would be built above the elevator level and be reached by a staircase. 


In recently-built public housing, special consideration has been given to the aged, which recognition is long overdue. A 
percentage of apartments in each project is set aside for the aged, and the apartments outfitted and equipped to meet their 
special needs. 


Similarly, special consideration must be given to working artists and their families. Such recognition is also very long 
overdue. A percentage of apartments in each project should be earmarked and built to the requirements of artists, perhaps 
with higher ceilings and with movable partitions between the rooms. Artists have much to contribute to the life of a com- 
munity and the city. Their contribution should be encouraged by this move in the housing field. 
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3 permission of the Metropolitan Council on Housing. 


INTRODUCTION 


This booklet is based on the belief that organization is the first 
law of civilization ... that there is protection for the individual 
only when he is part of a group. Organization is the beginning of 
that vigilance necessary to protect tenants from the wealth and 
power of individual landlords, the political influence of the real 
estate lobby and the generally prevailing notion that private pro- 
perty rights come before human rights. 


Our aim here is to outline methods of achieving organization in 
mass. We urge all existing tenants' organizations to commit them- 
selves to active recruitment and rapid expansion. The concept of 
a service organization or "housing clinic" is a good one, and the 
ability of an organization to help tenants with their day-to-day 
problems is an absolute necessity; however, accompanying this, 
there must be a sense of mission and a philosophy of expansion. 
Only by develeping mass organizations can fundamental changes be 
forced on the "power structure". The surest way to gain important, 
permanent improvements for a small group of tenants is to operate 
in the interest of all distressed tenants in a given area. 


This handbook deals mainly with organizing tenants in their build- 
ings for immediate repairs and services. It does not attempt to 
discuss problems of organizing an entire community on community- 
wide problems, such as urban renewal, rehabilitation, etc. The | 
techniques are different. However, we urge tenant groups concerned 
with community-wide organizing to read this handbook and not to 


ignore day-te-day problems. 


BASIC ELEMENTS FOR ORGANIZING TENANTS 


HEADQUARTERS: The place or headquarters may be the corner of an 
office occupied by another organization, a room in a church, syna- 
gogue or settlement house, or a storefront or other separate 
office. What is important is that there be a place to keep 
records, forms, leaflets, etc., and that there be a telephone 
number with a person available to answer inquiries during certain 
specified hours. Office should be open regular hours, even as lit- 
tle as one evening per week. A lawyer is not necessary during these 
office hours, 

NUCLEUS OF ORGANIZERS: Of vital importance is a nucleus of peo 
who are dedicated to the building of a strong organization. or 
dedication should be coupled with the understanding that organiza- 
tion of tenants if a difficult, unglamorous, thankless and demand- 
ing job requiring an ability to meet people, to plan and execute 
in great detail, to do paper work, raise funds, recruit special- 
ists, etc. The nucleus may be as small as five or six people at 
‘the beginning, but the life and success of the organization de- 
pends upon the expansion of this nucleus. 


RESERVOIR OF KNOWLEDGE: The people in this nucleus should col- 
lectively constitute a reservoir of knowledge about tenants! 
rights, the functions of the Rent and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, the Buildings Department, the Housing and Redevelopment 
Board, the Landlord-Tenant Court, etc. The group should also 
have i knowledge of the experiments and experiences of other 
tenants! organizations. There is no longer any need to learn 
the basic skills of organizing tenants by trial and error. The 
nucleus should be familiar with existing publications of private 
organizations and City agencies (partial listing in Appendix). 


COORDINATOR: The coordinator or leader of the group must make 
the greatest commitment of all and pledge to accept responsibility 
for the many unassigned tasks and the myriad of unforeseen devel- 
opments and problems which will occur. The growth of the organi- 
zation depends upon its ability to follow through on its commit- 
ments to tenants. Serious consequences may result from the 
failure to check every detail ina given case (especially rent 
strikes when in progress). The coordinator must see to it that 
everything needed is done. He should try to get others to share 
responsibility so that the burden is not on one person,..bvut if 
necessary, he must do it. 


INITIATING ACTION WITH TENANTS 


A. Procedure for Interviewing: Assuming that a nucleus has been 
formed or that there is a tenants! organization already exist- 
ing, it is necessary to get into the homes and recruit as many 
people as possible, if immediate and large-scale expansion of 

the organization is to take place. It is highly desirable to 
have tenants come in or phone for help for this makes subse- 
quent organization much easier; however, experience has shown 
that the organization must take the initiative if a mass base 


is to be established. 


(1) Interviewers should be given kits containing Interview Summary Sheets 
and leaflets explaining the Tenants! Organization. 


(2) Go to designated area, enter likely-looking building that look as if 
they might need help and beginning at the top floor, knock on all 
doors. (Keep a record of each response by apartment number-) 


(3) Interviewer should introduce himself as follows: "Hello, I'm from 
| the . Organization. Have you any complaints about 
the conditions in this building?" The introductory leaflet should 

be handed to the tenant immediately. 


(4) Remember that your purpose at this time is not to listen to the 
tenant's complaints but to get him to come to a tenant meeting. 
Allow the tenant to talk only long enough to establish rapport and 
then ask if he would be interested in coming to a meeting next week 
to be held in the building. +, 


(5) If tenant is enthusiastic, ask if the meeting could be held in his 
or her apartment. Until one tenant consents to allow meeting in his 
apartnent, just tell other tenants there will be a meeting and you'll 
return later to tell them where. When a tenant consents to have the 
meeting in his or her apartment, then set a date and time (usually 
8:30 P.Me) ami return to inform all the other tenants that have been > 


covered. 


(6) One interviewer (where there is a team) should write down all informa-~ 


tion while th other does the talking. It's important to get phone 
numbers, apar¢ment numbers and names correct. (Use Interview Summary 
Sheet.) Whexp; tenants are not home, slip a leaflet under their door 
with the information about the meeting in their building written on 


Lt. 


(7) Emphasize to all interested tenants that it is their duty to notify 
all tenants and see that the meeting starts on time. 3 


(8) Interviewers should use their knowledge of tenants! rights and of 
the city-wide tenant movement to counter arguments and fears of 


reluctant tenants. 


(9) If interviewer is able to cover organizing meeting set up for the 
following week, then he should keep the Interview Summary Sheet with 
him. If someone else must cover the meeting, the sheet should be 


turned in to the group coordinator. 


Procedure for the First Organizational Meeting: After 
tenants have been interviewee and a meeting set up within 
the building (preferably three to five days afterward), an 
organizer or a team of organizers should conduct the first 
meeting for the purpose of: (1) explaining the procedures 
and long range goals of the tenants!’ organization, and 
(2). setting up a tenants! committee within the building. 


(1) The organizer should make an introductory statement and advise the 
group to begin with a three-way attack by filing complaints with 
the Rent Administration, the Buildings Department and the Health 
Department. (Tenants should be encouraged to talk and elaborate 
on their grievances in order to break the icee) Distribute 


complaint sheets to Dept. of Buildings. 


(2) Right then and there, a multiple application for reduction of rent 
should he filled out in triplicate. Individual rent reduction forms 
Should be distributed in triplicate and a date set for picking them 
up later. Where necessary, get someone in the building or someone on ia 


your committee to help fill out forms. 


(3) The checklist form letters to the Buildings and Health Departments 
should be completed. (At later meetings fill out inquiries for 
maximum rent (form 1, RRA) and painting forms (form A-3)(2)P). . 


le 


(5) Tenants should elect a spokesman or chairman, and house captains or 
house committee. If the house if a very large one, the tenants may 
want to elect a full slate of officers. The first duty of the com- 
mittee is to inform all tenants who were not present about the new 
committee and ask for their cooperation. 


(6) The organizer should at this point explain that the steps taken in 
connection with complaints to City agencies are only preliminary and 
they should now think in terms of a timetable for direct action and/or 
rent strike. Picketing a landlord at his office or home, or picketing 
a City agency are the two most often used forms of direct action. 


(7) The organizer should leave his name and phone mumber with the tenants 
and tell them to contact him directly for emergencies. 


(8) Tenants should be invited to attend meetings of the parent tenants! 
organization. 


RENT STRIKE AS THE ULTIMATE WEAPON 


A. Preliminary Preperation: Once the decision is made to begin a 
rent strike, certain special procedures must be initiated. 


The decision to strike may be made at the very first meeting 

of the tenants! committee or it may be made many months after 
the building has been organized. The final decision is up to 
the tenants; however, the organizer should not hesitate to ad- 
vise the tenants on what he considers the best course of action. 
At this point it is absolutely necessary for the parent tenant 
organization to have at least one steady lawyer who can give 
detailed advice and go to court in any emergency situations. 


(1) The organizer should briefly explain the legal basis of a rent strike. 
In New York State, Section 755 of the Real Property Law permits a 
judge to use his discretion and order the rent paid into court if 
there are violations. The tenants may pay the rent to the court until 


the violations, as listed by the Buildings and Health Departments, are 
removed. (Since the violations must be on the record, the organizer 


must make sure that there is ample time for an inspection, and ample 
time for a subsequent recording. To speed this process, the organi-~ 
zation should press for some kind of special arrangement with the 


: Buildings and Health Departments. ) 


(2) The organizer should explain: 


a) that it is advisable for the tenants to make some arrangement for 
safeguarding the rent money. The organizatiom should have an 
escrow account as one alternative. The money will be paid in 
cash or money order to a representative of the organization who 
will give the tenant a receipt. Other alternatives are a bank 
account for the building committee or a safe deposit box where 
money orders (signed by payer but blank on payee line) are held. 
Welfare recipients should notify Welfare to withhold their rent. 
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b) that we want the landlord to issue dispossess notices and that as 
soon as tenants receive papers of any kind, they should contact 
the organizer. 


c) that photographs (preferably with a Polaroid camera which is more 
acceptable in court because photographs cannot be touched up) of the 
violations should be taken (with some method to establish the date) 
just after the dispossess is received. 


(3) The organizer should explain that a rent strike has special expenses 
and that all of the tenants in the building should share the total 
expenses. Expenses will vary depending on the arrangement for sub— 
poenas, legal representation, etc. 


(4) It would be useful for the organizer to make sure at this point that 
he has a list of all tenants with apartment numbers and telephone 
numbers. For people on Welfare, the name and number of the investi- 


gator should be noted. 


(5) At this point, steps should be taken to bolster the psychological 
and fraternal sense of unity in the building. 


After the Dispossess Notice is Received: Once rent strikes 
begin, it is imperative that there be one reliable person 
designated to coordinate all csurt cases. In most instances, 
lawyers involved with rent strike cases are doing so at & con- 
siderable sacrifice, and it is self-defeating to misuse their 
time and energy by badly preparing the cases and the tenants. 
The following is the procedure used by the Brooklyn Rent Strike 
Coordinating Committee. Of the procedures used by various : 


groups, this is the simplest. 


(1) On the same day the dispossess is received, the coordinator should be 
notified. Giving due consideration to other cases scheduled and the 
supply of lawyers, the coordinator will tell the tenants what day 
(within a five-day period) they should go to court to file an oral 
answer of "constructive eviction and violations". The date for trial 
is usually set one week from the date of the answer. An added advan- 
tage of this trip to the court to answer is that the tenant himself _ 
must go, and he will therefore find out how to reach the court and 
know the length of travel time before the crucial morning of the 


hearing . 


(2) When the date and time have been stamped on the dispossess, the 
tenants should forward this information to the coordinator along with 
the landlord-tenant number, name of landlord, address and apartment 
number of tenants; this information must go on the subpoenas to ob- 
tain the records of the Buildings and Health Departments. For con- 
venience, a special form may be used. (See Appendix FE, Rent Strike 


Trial Sheet.) 


(3) The "Subpoena Duces Tecum" should be filled out and signed by the- 
lawyer. A designated person must carry the subpoena to the court 
clerk for verification of the case and then to a Civil Court judge 
for a signature before presenting it to the Buildings or Health De- 
partment. The cost of each subpoena is two dollars ($2.00). 


(4) As soon as the date and time of the hearing are set, a lawyer must be 
contacted and a definite commitment to cover the case made. 


(5) On the day before the hearing, the organizer or coordinator should con~ 
tact the tenants to remind them of the date and time ami to suggest 
that they bring all rent receipts (recent) and papers from the Rent 
Administration. They should be told to wait for the lawyer at a de- 
finite meeting place within the courthouse. 


(6) If the case has been properly prepared, the judge will rule that the 


rent be deposited with the court until the violations are corrected. 
Tenants are usually given five days to deposit the rent at the court. 


USE OF EXISTING LAWS AND AGENCIES 


It has already been recommended that each group know the basic 
rights of tenants and the functions of City agencies. Although 
the problem of bad housing stems from the inadequacy and planned 
sluggishness of the City agencies, it is still advisable to work 
with them, as long as the group understands that no program can 
be built around the expectation that the agencies will fulfill 
their function without being prodded. Using an "iron hand and 
velvet glove" approach, the tenants' organization should make con- 
tact with as many City agencies as possible. (See list of publi- 


cations in Appendix.) 


A. BUILDINGS DEPARTMENT: A good relationship with the Bulidings 
Department can give a tremendous boost to a rent strike opera- 
tion. Since the legal rent strike is based on the existence 
of recorded violations, it is important that the organization 
be in a position to obtain inspections on short notice and 
that the results of such inspections be speedily placed on the 
record. Volunteer tenants! organizations are helping City 
agencies to perform their job of code enforcement better and 
we therefore deserve special cooperation from them. A letter 
asserting this principle should go to all central supervisors 
and be followed up on the borough level. The tenants’ organi- 
gation should press for an arrangement whereby, in an emergen- 
cy, & call one day after a dispossess is received will achieve 
an immediate inspection and the subsequent placing of the 
violations on the record before the hearing which is ten days 
later. A contact within the Department also facilitates 
speedy reporting of suspicious behavior by inspectors. 


B. HEALTH DEPARTMENT: Most of what applies to the Buildings De- 
partment also applies to the Heaith Department. Pressure from 
an organization ean speed the handling of heat complaints. It 
is important to note that City agencies often extend the hand 
of friendship until they see an organization presenting a 
large number of cases. At this point they balk, and the org- 
enigation must be in a position to bring an increasing amount 
of pressure to bear. 
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RENT ADMINISTRATION: Because it has the power to take money 
away from landlords for long periods, the Rent Administration 
is potentially the most powerful of the weapons of the City 
against slumlords. However a policy of softness and a huge 
backlog limit the effectiveness of the agency. Needless to 
say, an organization in a position to obtain rent reductions 
within a reasonable amount of time will get quick results 
from landlords and will win the gratitude and admiration of 
the tenants. For tenants living under extreme slum condi- 
tions, the tenants! organization should insist on preferen- 
tial processing of applications for rent reductions. Repre- 
sentatives should meet with the local administrator to empha- 
size this demand. Although the policy is to say "no" to 
such a demand, the group can usually win some small conceés- 
sion such as the assigning of one person as a contact within 
the local office when problems arise. The group should also 
continually demand that this agency not require persons of 
little education to complete the full set of answers and 
counter-answers. Instead, a rent office inspector should be 


sent to look at all slum premises. | 


THE COURTS: The Criminal Court provides some relief for 
tenants. However, since they must take the initiative and 


summon the landlord to court, the landlord is in a position 
to prolong the proceedings, thus making it costly for the 
tenants to retain a lawyer. The tenants may also lose con- 


siderable time from work. 


The cheapest and speedisst use of the courts is obtained 
through rent strikes. The strike must end in @ non-payment 
proceeding in the Landlord-Tenant Part of the Civil Court. — 
Since the landlord is seeking to collect money, there is 
little chance that he will prolong the proceedings. If 
tenants should lose cases in this court, they will have lost 
only an extra four dollars ($i;.00) for court costs. — 


The spirit of the Landlord-Tenant Court in Brooklyn has been 
dramatically different from that in Manhattan. The differ- 
ence may be simply a matter of luck. However, groups should 
bear in mind the fact that an organization's reputation is 
enhanced at the court if it consistently presents sound 
cases with violations on record. Tenants and attorneys must 
be on hand when called and ask for a minimum of adjournments. 


It is advisable to have some contact with a local judge who 
can sign subpoenas and show-cause orders in emergency situa- 


tions. 
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BUILDING PERMANENT TENANT ORGANIZATIONS 


WHY PERMANENT ORGANIZATIONS ARE ESSENTIAL: The objective of organ- 
izing tenants is to create an effective force to win decent housing 
for all of us at rents we can afford -- and to break through bar- 
riers of segregation and discrimination which now separate tenants 
and hold back progress in housing. This is a long, hard fight which 
cannot be won by rent strikes or demonstrations alone or by the ex- 
clusive use of any one tactic. Rent strikes, demonstrations and 
other forms of direct action are part of the total long-range pro- 
cess of victory. 


The major need in our city is to build permanent tenant organiza- 
tions in communities and to involve the tenants themselves in the 
day-to-day struggle for better housing. And the key to building 
permanent organigations is to develop a program which includes the 
immediate grievances of the tenants, but which also goes further. 


The leaky faucet, the lack of heat and hot water and many viola- 
tions -=- these are the starting point of organization in the house. 
Tenants complain about these, a meeting is called and a house is 
organized and, if the organization is successful, many of these 
problems are solved, at least partially. Activity in the building 
never stops entirely because the problems are never fully solved. 
The landlord will always try to cut down on services and even elin- 
inate services and repairs if he can. The activity in the building 
ebbs and flows. A strong organization, with activity on issues out- 
side the building, will hold the interest of the tenants and will 
keep the house committee active even when most of the grievances 
have been settled. Outside, wider activity also makes it possible 
to change laws and win more basic victories. 


For instance, the real solution to old-law tenements is not patsh- 
work repairs or expensive rehabilitation, but is new low-rent public 
housing. Thus, while we are fighting for repairs, we must also 
fight for basic changes in the ways in which City agencies handle 
complaints, and for new public housing. 


THE HOUSE AS THE BASIC UNIT: The most basic unit of organization 
is the house (or the block where smaller homes predominate, ©6.g. 
sections of Bedford-Stuyvesant). Tenant organizations must make 
every effort to organize houses, rather than to concentrate exclu- 
sively on processing individual complaints. 


1. More victories can be won when a whole house is organized 
around common complaints such as lack of heat, dirty halls,etc. 

2. House organization encourages tenants and strengthens their 
ability to keep fighting and teaches them the value of fighting 
together. 

3. The house committee can be a point of contact to develop sup- 
port for demonstrations, delegations and activity for a wider 
program. 

lh. House committees should be encouraged to hold regular meetings 
(monthly or less often), collect small house dues (10-25¢ per 
month), to work together on even such small issues as decorat- 
ing the lobby for the holidays, or planting shrubbery outside 
the building and, more important, on larger issues of better 
housing. Some buildings respond better than other on thiseg 
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WAYS OF WIDENING THE ACTIVITY OF THE TENANT ORGANIZATION: 


Le 


2 


3 


Is there a real community tenant organization? Does it have 
membership meetings, elected officers, dues and other charac- 
teristies of a permanent organization? Do the tenants and 

house leaders become part of the leadership of this organiza- 


tion? 


Does the tenant organization bring issues to the house for 
immediate action? For example, is there a mass delegation 
to the local RRA or a demonstration in Albany, City Hall or 
at a landlord's house, a hearing on urban renewal or other | 
broader activity? Or is there a delegation to a losal elest- 
ed official -- assemblyman, state senator, congressman, city 
councilman? Or is the tenant organization going out on the 
street with petitions and loud speaker to get support for 
legislation? 


Does the tenant organization attempt to acquaint tenants with 
the larger subjects -- such as needed legislation, critique 
of City housing programs such as rehabilitation, or urban 
renewal, discussion of political issues in housing and the 
position of public officials on our demands? 


Is the tenant organization affiliated to a city-wide group 
which unites similar organizations all over the City in 
fighting for a city-wide program such as Metropolitan Council 
on Housing? City-wide affiliation not only strengthens the 
city-wide organization and enables it to speak in the name of 
more psople -- but it helps the work of the community organi- 
zation through exchange of experience, information, etc. — 


The community tenant organization must answer these questions if it 
is to really build a movement and not just “service” tenants as a 
social work agency might. Question No. 2 asks about and suggests 
direst action (delegations or demonstrations). 


Delegations and demonstrations are ways of mobilizing large groups 
of tenants to show the politicians how the people feel and what 


they want done. 


SOME METHODS OF DIRECT ACTION: 


1. 


Delegations: Delegations can be used to press for specifie 
or general demands. A delegation can be used to ask for in- 


mediate reduction of rents to $1 in a specific building. 
Or it can be used to ask for a change in legislation to bene- 


fit many buildings. 


Delegations can be organized to visit the RRA, Dept. of 
Buildings and other City agencies, local assemblyman, State 
senator, councilman, congressman, district leader and other 


politicians. 


A delegation should always represent the community, with 
organized tenants as well as more experienced organizers. 
And the tenants should do the talking, not just the organi- 
zer who is usually the most experienced and articulate. 
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A delegation where one or two people do all the talking is 
not as successful because it normally doesn't impress the 
politician as much as if the tenants themselves present their 
demands. The delegation should be briefed beforehand to de- 
cide what the issues and demands are, the best tactics to 
employ and some division of issues among the group so that 
everyone gets a chance to talk. _ 


Demonstrations: Demonstrations are necessary to present the 


tenants! demands and needs to the public and to show the 
press, city agencies and politicians that the tenants are 
determined and angry. After a certain point, polite speech- 
6s and well-written programs are just not enough. Demonstra- 
tions also weld tenants closer and give them a sense of pur- 
pose, unity and accomplishment. But organizing an effective 
demonstration is painstaking work. It requires careful 
planning, thorough organization and good timing. | 


Just as with delegations, demonstrations must include the 
tenants directly involved, plus others. Tenants must be 
willing and ready to demonstrate and should help plan the 
demonstration and carry it out. 


The elements of a good demonstration are; 


a) The demands should be specific. Instead of "We want better housing®— 
say "We want 200,000 low-rent public housing apartments!" or 
"Slumlords must gol" 


b) Demands should be made of a particular person or agency (Mayor Wagner, 
the landlord, the RRA, etce). This fixes responsibility and creates 
pressure on that person or agency which shuns exposure. 


c) Notify the press, TV and radio about the time, place and date of the 
demonstration and its purpose. Give them about 2) hours to get there. 
Don't call at the last minute. Either phone or send a press release 
(several days before, if possible) announcing the event, or do both. 
When sending releases, try to send it to the specific individual or 
reporter who handles housing stories or who might see to it that the 
story gets covered. If the release is sent some time ahead, phone 
several hours before the demonstration as a reminder. 


d) Pick a date and time to get the most tenants possible. Try to choose 
a late afternoon or weekend date, rather than morning or mid-day. 


e) Don't depend on mailings alone to notify people and get them out. 
Call or visit. Notify people well in advance and then either phone 
them the day of the demonstration again or arrange to meet or to 
pick them Upe 


f) Try to get support fran other organisations in the community, such as 
civil rights groups, political clubs, trade unions, block associa— 
tions, social organisations, PTA's. Contact them personally. Even 
if you don't get their support this time, they will be better ac~ 
poem with what you are doing and might give you their support in 
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g) Do the same thing with city-wide organizations which might suopert you, 
including the above and including the Metropolitan Council o- Housing 
and its affiliates, especially in neighborhoods near yours. 


h) Try to hold a rally or meeting as a elimax to the demonstration and in- 
vite community leaders and political leaders to address the rally in 
support of your demands. A rally will not only inform people in the 
cemnunity of your demands, but it is a way of getting the politicans 
and community leaders to ceammit themselves publicly. 3 


1) If you are demonstrating in front of a government office, send in a del-~ 
egation to present your demands and got an answer. Have them eome out 
and inform the demonstrators about the answer. 


j) Be informative about your demands. Make signs attractive and elear so — 
that onlookers will know what it is all about. Have leaflets explaining 
the demonstration alse, if possible. Don't bring up outside issues on 
the signs or leaflets (fer instame, don't ask for regular paintings in 
a demonstration about building a public housing project on vaeant land). 


k) Don't hold toe many demonstrations. They cease to have their desired 
impaete People get tired ef going- and politicians get used te them. 


1) Be realistic about your potential. Don't plan a demonstration whose 
Success depends on getting 1000 people, such as a parade, if all you 
can really get is 100. On the other hand, don't be discouraged fran 
having demonstrations if you ean't turn out 1000 every time. 


Seme different kinds of demonstrations: Be inventive and think 
of different kinds of demonstrations with different themes, 
more effective and less boring. Bo creative! 


a) A parade down a main street of a eommmity with music, signs, balloons, 
children in rat costumes, effigies of the agency or person to which a 
demand is directed. Parades need a lot of people to look effective. 


b) Pieket line in front of government office or agencd. 


¢) Picket line if front of the heme of the landlord or the Mayor, or in 
front of the landlord's business office. Personal embarrassment is ef- 
fective. Not many slumlords want their neighbors (usually in "nice" 
neighborhoods) to know that they are slumlords. 


d) A demonstration at the building involved or at almost any other place 
comected with the building and/or landlord or agent, especially if it 
is in a spot with plenty of onlookers. Use your imagination and try 
something different. 


e) A sit-in demonstration at the office of a key public official. This 
should only be done with a cemmitment from the tenants themselves to be 


part of the sit-in. 


In summary, a permanent and strong tenant organization ean be 
built if it begins with a nucleus of informed and dedicated 
organizers and goes on to build strong house committees, to de- 
velop a broad program, learns to use a wide variety of forms of 
direct action and -~- most important, develops a leadership based 
on the organized tenants themselves who run the organization and 


make its decisions. | 
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APPENDIX A 
LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


HOUSING COMPIAINTS GUIDE, THE BOOK YOU SHOULDN'T NEED. This is published by WMA's 
Call for Action volunteers and is a1 ale from WMCA, Call for Action, 15 Madison 
Ave., New York 10017 for $1 per copy. It is the most comprehensive, detailed guide 
to the dozens of City agencies and departments and tells which camplaints go to 
which agency. Use the guide to find the proper City agency and follow up canplaints 
with actions. Every housing group should have several of these. 


WHAT EVERY LANDLORD AND TENANT SHOUID KNOW. Available fram Citizens! Housing and 
Council of New York, Inc., 20 West Oth St., New York 10018 at 15¢ per 
copy; cheaper in quantity. A limited but handy small booklet with information on 
most common complaints and where to direct them. It is useful for building chair- 


mene 


YOU AND YOUR LANDLORD, YOUR RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES. Another limited but useful 


booklet with questions and answers and a list of departments in the back. This is 
available free in quantity from the Department of Buildings, Room 1030, Municipal 
Building, New York 10007. A version in Spanish is now out-of-print; however, re- 
quests might revive it. Quantities must be picked up fram the department and can 


be used at public meetings and distributed to building chairmen. 


THE (NEW) LITTIEZ BOOK ON RENT CONTROL. Available free in quantity by mail from the 
also 


City Rent and Rehabilitation Administration, 280 Broadway, New York 10007; 
available in Spanish. A small, attractively done booklet, giving some information 
about rent control. Not very good but it's free, so get it for distribution at 


meetings and for building chairmen. 


RENT, EVICTION, AND REHABILITATION REGUIATIONS OF THE CITY RENT AND REHABILITATION 


ADMINISTRATION. Available free from the RRA, 280 Broadway, New York 10007 or can 
be picked up at local RRA offices. Technical but every housing group should have 


some of these and most tenant leaders should learn to use it. 


SCHEDULE OF RENTAL VALUES OF THE CITY RENT AND REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION 
April 1, 196. Available from the RRA downtown or local offices. Gives the amount 


of rent increase allowed for appliances and equipment. 


CITY RENT AND REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION -— OPERATIONAL BULLETINS, ADMINISTRA~ 
TOR'S INTERPRETATIONS, AND AMENDMENTS TO THE REGUIATIONS. The RRA has a mailing 
list and sends out press releases and information when changes are made. Distribu- 
tion is free and you can request that your name be added to the list by writing to 


the Director of Public Information, City RRA, 280 Broadway, New York 10007. 


THE RELOCATION KEY FOR RESIDENTIAL TENANTS. Details the rights and procedure and 
payments involved in relocation by City agencies. Available free from the New York 
City Department of Relocation, 2 lafayette St., Room 303, New York 10007. 


TENANT NEWS and OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF THE METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING, 
215 West 23rd St., New York 10011. TENANT NEWS is issued 10 times yearly and is 
$1 per year (free to members) and is available in bulk at $2 per 100. Most other 


publications are free in small quantities. 
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APPENDIX B 


INTERVIEW SUMMARY _SHEET 
Building Address 
Landlord's Name ae taal ilies 
Apt. No. Name ote Phone. ‘ 
Comments: 
Apt. No... Name __ 5 Soe Phone _. 
Comments: 
Apt. No. Name a | TEE eS : Phone 
Comments: 
Apt. No. Name a pes Phone pee? 
Comments: 
Apt. No, Name__ So) Cee AE ee 
Comments: 
Apt. No... Name . Phone... 
Comments: 
Apt. No, i | Phone 
Comments: 
Apt. No». Name __ : ee... aS 
Comments 


le 
2. 
36 
he 


Registration Number of Building 


APPENDIX C 


BUILDINGS DEPARTMENT CHECKLIST 


(Name of Tenant Organization) 


Dear Sirs: 


There is no hot water. 


There are plaster cracks. 


There are holes in the walls, floors and ceilings. 


There are broken light fixtures. 


There are leaks in various parts of the apartment. 


rate 


We request an immediate cellar—to-roof inspection of 


These records will be needed for Court proceedings. 


The windows are broken in many apartments. 


The window frames are rotten. 


The paint is peeling off the walls and ceilings. 


House Number 


Please notify us in advance of inspections 


(Some tenant groups also use individual forms for 
each tenant to be sent to the Dept. of Buildings.) 


eee 


APPENDIX D 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT CHECKLIST 


(NAME OF ORGANIZATION) 


Date 


Dear Sirs: 
We request an immediate inspection of the following 
building | 


7 


especially apartment (s) : 


he There is no heat. 
2. The radiators are leaking. 
3. There are rats, roaches and other vermin. 


hh. There is paint peeling in apartments where children 
reside. | , 


5. There are strong odors coming from the cellar. 
6. There is debris in the cellar. 
7. (other) = 


REGISTRATION NUMBER OF BUILDING 


16. 


APPENDIX E 


RENT STRIKE TRIAL SHEET 


Date Dispossess Received Trial Date ‘fo a eee 


Tenant's Name = 


Tenant 's Address ine 


Apartment Number as Tele phone 


Index Number 


Landlord's Name _Lawyer. | : zr 


Date Subpoena Submitted 


Signature of Subpoena 


Money Disposition ws 


Violations Still Existing 


Case Results (to be filled in by lawyer) 


© Bee HO O~ © OBSESSED ew OBO eH 8 OOOO Re 


APPEN 
PERMANENT RE 


Address eS __. Building 5 


1 
q 


p30 ON OUR 1 P iE 
| 
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Interviewers and Organizers 5! 


; 
i 


CASE 
(In pencil fill in date letter was sent 


ULE Ww pu 
5S. aaa 
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APPENDIX F 
IT RECORD OF HOUSE 


Iding Registration Number 


dress ; Phone 


List of Tenonts 
Nage 
11 ss 
ee ee —_————— 
i ae wo 
| 
a — 
aa oe 
ee 17 65. a 
ve 
ee 
ae ee ‘Gs 
(continue list on back if necessary) 
SE HISTORY 
, ord, date for deadline, picketing, 
demonstrations, ete) 
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With much fanfare and newspaper head- 
lines on Jan. 31, the Mayer announced a 
million dollar fund te make emergency 
housing repairs.The money (a puny amount 
compared to the World's Fair Slush fund) 
will be put in a revolving fund and then 
replaced as the City bills landlords and 
collects for the cost of repairs. 


The newspaper articles left out one in- 


portant fact -- that the fund was the re 


sult of cold, disgusted tenants who got 
together and sat down in City Hall, re- 
fusing to leave until they got heat. Be- 
ginning on Jan. 21, several sit-ins took 
place. These were organized by the Met- 
ropolitan Council on Housing, the East 
Harlem Tenants Council and the Harlem 
Action Group(Northern Students Movement), 


The actions led to a joint appointment 
with Mayor Wagner on Jan. 25. The Wagner 
meeting, which included 5 MCH board mem- 
bers, was never held. The tenant repre- 
sentatives walked out after waiting over 
3 hours and watching a parade of minor 
flunkies walk by them into the Mayor's 
office. Despite this snub, the Mayor 
could not totally ignore the sit-ins and 
issued his order for immediate repairs. 


Following the Feb.1 order,several build- 
ings organized by MCH affiliates have 
tried to get emergency action.It remains 
to be seen whether this is another typi- 
cal "press release’ reform or whether ter 
ants will get immediate repairs without 
days of delay and red-tape. 


Among the buildings involved in the ac- 
tions which brought about the million 
dollar fund were 509-11 Amsterdam Ave. 
where the tenants were led by Gary Farse 
kian and Juan Cardozo, co-chairmen, and 
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Stan Aronowitz of MCH,and 41 Ludlow St., 
whose chairman is Jose Rosa. The Ludlow 
St. building, where several tenants were 
felled by leaking coal gas, was assisted 
by Carl Edelman and Harriet Putterman of 
Neighbors in Actien. 


MCH has issued 10,000 copies of a very 
@fective leaflet alerting tenants to the 
new emergency repair program. The leaf- 


let points out that "the City won't move 
on our complaints unless tenants organ- 
ize to let the City know about them," 
Space is provided to stamp the name and 
address of the local housing group. Your 
group can order these at$5 per 1000 from 
MCH, 215 W. 23 St., SP. 77-8900. 


Hundreds of tenants will board buses in 
the frosty dawn of Tues., Mar. 2 and go 
to Albany to beard their legislators in 
their dens.The marble halls of the Legis 
lature will be a little startled to see 
people with housing problems (not Ilulus) 
talking to their assemblymen and state 
senators and meeting with legislative 
leaders. A small advance delegation will 
go up on Mon. to make appointments with 
legislative leaders and the Governor's 
office, : 


This year the tenants will demand that 
the Democrats produce the housing legis- 
lation that has been promised for s0 
many years. Now the Democrats are the 
majority and can pass laws if they wish. 


Buses will leave from several areas of 
Manhattan (the Lower East Side, Harlem, 
Washington Heights, Yorkville) and from 
the Bronx and Brooklyn. The buses.will 
make brief rest stops along the Thruway 
but there won't be much time to eat. So 
take box lunches and thermoses.The buses 
will return about 10:30 p.m. Make your 


arrangements immediately.Call SP. 7-8900 


WOrth 4-3000 -- 


finally, the City has 
announced a single phone number, around 
the clock, 7 days a week, where tenants 
can phone in housing complaints. 


The phone number was promised almost a 
year ago but with the City's customary 
speed where tenants are concerned, it 
has taken a year plus pressure from ten- 
ants and radio station WMCA -- and a few 
sit-ins to get it. Now how long will it 
be until the Mayor gives in to another 
tenant demand -=- a single housing en- 


forcement and inspection agency? 


* Duane-Metropolitan Methodist Church 


* Manhattanville Tenants Association 
(project tenants group) 


* Neighbors in Action 
* West Side Unified Action Council 


the latest affiliates to Metropolitan 
Council on Housing. And a correction is 
in order about a new affiliate announced 
in the Dec., 1964 issue. The United Stu- 
dents of the Americas is not a PuertoRi- 
can students organization. It is much 
broader and is devoted to educational 
and social service for international 
youth. Its attempts to provide housing 
for students has revealed an appalling 
lack of decent inexpensive housing for 
students in New York City. 


to newly elected members of MCH's Exec. 


Board: Barbara Fisher, Bertina Hunter, 
Augusta Karlson, 
Putterman, Armando Santiago, Keith Scha- 
ber, Eugenia Selden, William Harrison, & 
Joseph Walker. They were elected at the 
Jan. 18 quarterly meeting to fill vacan- 
cies. (Eugenia went out and celebrated 
by getting married to Reid Humphries on 
Feb. 14. Congratulations and Happy Val- 


entine's Day to both of them!) ) 


Eugenio Matta, Harriet. 


Tenants living in public housing will be 
an important part of MCH's TENANT LOBBY 
to Albany this year. For the first time 
in many years,an organized group of pub- 
lic housing. tenants, representing many 
projects in all boroughs,wfl bring their 
demands to their legislators in Albany 
-- and insist on action.They have worked 
out a special set of demands,in addition 
to backing MCH's legislative program. 


There are over ahalf million public 
housing tenants in New York City. They 
are a potentially powerful force. United 
with private housing tenants, they will 
be an even more formidable force for bet 
ter housing. 


These are the public housing tenants! de- 
mands, aS drawn up by the MCH Public 
Housing Committee: 


1. A crash program of 200,000 new public 
housing apartments over a 5 year period. 
(Public housing tenants realize that if 
new public housing construction stops & 
the program is killed, their projects 
will soon be turned over to private spon 
sors, aS was done in Buffalo.) 


2. Additional subsidies to allow public 
housing to rent at $10 to $18 per roon. 


3. A guard for each building to provide 
for the safety and security of tenants. 


4. A law granting tenants in public hous 


‘ing the same protection in court against 


evictions that tenants in private hous- 
ing have. No second-class citizenship! 


5. Exclusion of the bulk of the earnings 
of wives and children in determining in- 
come limits in public housing. 


Public housing tenants have been handi- 
capped in recent years because they have 
not been united in one citywide organi- 
zation. Each project was organized sep- 
arately. As a result, most of their de- 
mands have been ignored. Once they are 
bound together in a fighting organiza- 
tion and they speak with a unified voice 
victories will be won,grievances settled 
and substantial gains achieved. 


Buses will leave from various projects & 
round trip is $5. Call SP. 7-8900. 


security 
were brought to the MCH board by one of 
its affiliates, the Housing Committee of 
RENA, and adopted as part of the legisla 


Proposals to increase tenant 


tive program. RENA (Riverside-Edgecombe 
Neighborhood Assn,.)covers the upper Har- 
lem-lower WashingtonHeights neighborhood 
where a recent elevator murder occurred. 


Locked doors are essential service 


These proposals would place responsibili- 
ty on the Rent and Rehabilitation Admin, 
to require landlords to restore locked 
front doors, bell-buzzer systems, inter- 
coms and guards -- if these were furnish 
ed when rent control began in 1943. The 
RRA's present policy is that tenants are 
not entitled to any of these services 
which were stopped before 1962. However, 
MCH maintains that these are "essential" 
services, like heat and hot water, and 
cannot be forfeited by the tenants fail- 
ure to protest their abandonment. 


Locked doors without rent increases 

In addition, the proposals include man- 
datory locked outer doors, bell-buzzers, 
and intercoms in all multiple dwellings. 
In buildings with self-service elevators 
there would be an evening guard. There 
would be no rent increases unless: 1) 
the services were not furnished in 1943, 
and 2) the landlord qualified for a 
"hardship" increase.This would mean that 
he would have to prove that the building 
4s earning less than 642%. 


Legislation introduced 

Several City councilmen and State legis- 
lators have agreed to introduce legisla- 
tion incorporating these proposals. 


RENA offered the legislation as a better 
solution to the security problem than 
vigilantes or the RRAS ineffective poli- 
cy of making locked front doors, etc. 
voluntary and giving rent increases when 
and if landlords decide to install them. 
Altho these are not the final and conm- 
plete answer,they will give tenants some 
much-needed minimum protection. 


DON'T JUST STAND THERE . 


Come to the TENANT EMANCIPATION RALLY 


Saturday, April 24 | 
Gracie Mansion, 88th & East En 


Mar. 2 -- TENANT LOBBY TO ALBANY 
Mar. 13 -- MCH WORKSHOP ON COMMUNITY OR- 


GANIZING, Part II. From noon to 
4 pem., 215 West 23rd St. 


Apr. 24 -- TENANT EMANCIPATION RALLY at 
Gracie Mansion. More next month, 


Singing and chanting in the bitter cold 
weather,100 Morningside tenants picketed 
Columbia College of Pharmacy on Tues,af- 


ternoon, Feb. 2. They were protesting 
the College's plan to move from its pre- 
sent E. 68th St. location to a site on 
Morningside Dr. and 122nd St. Five resi- 
dential buildings stand on the site now. 
If this move is approved by the Rent and 
Rehabilitation Administration (RRA), 100 
families face eviction from their spa- 
cious moderate rental apartments. 


The demonstration was called by Morning- 
Siders United, a MCH affiliate. MU's 
past chairman,Marie Runyon,is a resident 
of the affected buildings and has led a. 
3 year fight to prevent their demolition, 
On the picketline were site tenants as 
well as tenants from neighboring build- 
ings also threatened with eviction by 
other institutions planning to expand. 


At a Jan.28 rally held at Corpus Christi 
Church, 250 area residents heard a bat- 
tery of speakers pledge their intention 
to stay in their homes "even if we have 
to barricade ourselves in." | 


Many of the expanding institutions are 
connected with Columbia University. Col- 
umbia is a large landholder in the com- 
munity and has been systematically buy- 
ing up buildings in preparation for ex- 
pansion. | 


Support for the tenants! fight came from 
Rep. William F. Ryan,who sent a telegram 
condemning Pharmacy's efforts to evict 
the tenants and tear down the buildings. 
Assem. Daniel Kelly, Dem. district lead- | 
ers Franz Leichter and Margaret Cox, and 
Stanley Aronowitz,MCH vice-chairman,were 
among the speakers who pledged support. 


Commission on Human Rights, Jan. 12: Law 
committee ch. Dick Levenson testified on 
MCH's FairHousingRentalService proposal. 


Rehabilitation study in the St. Nicholas 
area, Jan. 14: At a hearing before the 
Bd.of Estimate on study funds, MCH board 
member Wm. Stanley spoke for MCH and for 


the UptownTen.Counc. His testimony ask- 


ed that the rehabilitation study be dir- 
ected to finding ways in which the ten- 
ants,small homeowners and small business- 
men could remain at rents they can afford 


Comm. for Democratic Voters,Jan. 16: A 
legislative conference heard | MelBeinart, 
co-ch,. of MCH's Fair Housing Rental Ser- 
vice Committee, representing MCH. 


WBAI, State of the Nation program, Jan. 


17: Stanley Aronowitz,MCH vice-ch., was 
one of the participants in discussion. 


Comm.on CivilRights inMetropolitan N.¥., 
Jan. 19: Jane Benedict, MCH chairman, 
spoke to the Technical Committee. 


Pelham Ref; Dem. Club, Jan. 29: MCH bd. 
member MamieJackson addressed this group 


Cafe Talkout, Brooklyn, Jan. 23: Major 
Owens, MCH bd.member and ch. of Brooklyn 
CORE, and Hy Bershad, co-ch. of Pkway.- 

Stuy. Comm. Council's Community Renewal 
Corm.,a MCH affiliate, participated ina 
hot discussion on urban renewal. Their 
opponent was Vito Battista, firm foe of 
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rent control and public housing, This 


nightspot features monthly discussions 


on controversial topics. 


Chelsea Tenants Federation, Jan. 27: MCH 


bd.member Frances Goldin proposed alter- 
natives, similar to those of the Alter- 
nate Plan fo Cooper Sq., to tenants of a 
3-block area due for demolition fora 
playground for the H.S.of Fashion and In 
dustry. MCH's Citizens! Survey of Avail- 
able Land will be used to find sites for 


building new housing to relocate the ter 
ants before their homes are demolished. 


Tenants Community Union, Feb. 2: 


Major 


Owens addressed this housing group. 


Lillian Wald Project Ten. Assn., 


Feb.: 2: 


Richard Levenson spoke about MCH's legis 
lative program and the Mar. 2 LOBBY. 


Assn. of Fair Housing Committees,Feb. 4: 
Mel Beinart presented the FHRS | proposal . 


Fur Wkers. Union Joint Bd., Feb. 10: The 


MCH legislative program and the Mar. 2 
LOBBY were explained by Mel Beinart 


Williamsburg-Greenpoint CoordinatingCounr- 


cil, Feb. 12: Members of local churches, 


Hispanic clubs 


Met. 


and the NAACP held a War 
on Poverty Conference and heard MCH bd. 
member Esther Rand at the housing panel. 
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inede of this reports unfortunately the amount of care and time 
available did not match my concern.) | } ] 
) Alles 
Tos National Action Council and national staff 
From: Alan Gartner 


Re.s Housing program and commmity involvemant 


We are all in agreement that the main thrust of CORE‘’s activities, 
at least in the north, mst be in the direction of increased community in- 
volvement. We must no longer “act upon” the cOmmnity, or play the role of 
community directorn. Rather we mst provide those special skills which we 
possess to the commmity, offer that type of leadership which i t desires, 
involve ouselves. in those programs and directions which we jointly decide 


| We have found that work in the area of housing has provided a 
vehicle for us to become more deeply involved within the commnity. 

His Boston CORE was concerned for many years with what 
can be best called a "fair housing” program. We were interested in helping 
those persons who sought to move outside of the innterecity ghetto. Of neces~ 
sity this work serviced a very small percentage of the Negro population, and 
at least financially those perspns best able to help themselves. While ve 
continue to do some “fair housing” work, the amount has been sharply reduced. 
For many reasons, I believe that this shift in priorities is an appropriate 
one. As noted above, "fair housing” work invbaves a very small portion of 
the Negre commmity, it invloves those who are best able to help themselves, 
and it is the job that other sympathetic organizations are most likely to 
take over from CORE if we decile to attack other problems{viz. the growth of 
so-called "Fair Housing” groups throughout the north, often sponsored by the 
American Friends Service Conmittee,) To look at the issue from the point of 
view of what we can do if we ad " ehetto” housing program, we find that 
we can potentially become involved with the great bulk of the commnity, we 
can generate community-wide activities to deal with its ow probaims, activi- 
ties fn the housing area offer a natural entry to concern for other matters < 
police, schools, general welfare, A furthery matter, rather philosophic and 
surely controversial, is the degree to which we ought to be involved in a 
“fair housing" program in that it at least indirectly deprives the comamnity 
of potential leadership persons, (this issue of the functional utility 
of the ghetto is one which ought to be dealt with in some other forum. ) ) 

: Approximately a year and a half ago we adopted a new housing program, 
Coineidental with the development of this programa was the opening of a store~ 
front office on a major thorughfare within the heart of the ghetto, Such an 
office, it seems, is an essential ingredient to a coumunity-action program. 

| In concentric circles around the office CORE h 
teams visited tenants. These teams were most often interrac§als; the use of 
white, canvassers, while facing some initial problems, does not appear to have 
a erious gffect. For some time the canvassers talked with tenants, trying 
to out the nature of their problems, the efforts they had made toward 
solutions(one is qased at the variety and ingenuity of these efforts), and the 
direction in which the tenants wouldnlike to go with CORE's participation. 
Intensive work was begun with a group o: tenants in seven adjacent buildings 
owned by a single Landlord. Meetings were held,almost nightly for a while, 
to develop 2a program of action. It was decided that an approach would be made 
to the landlord by a combined tenant and CORE team. MSetailed itemizatian 
the existing violations were to be ented, and demands were made as to — 

a time linjit for their abatement. this failed, the tenants committed them 
selves to a rent strike, while CORE pledged support in terms of legal assis- 
tance, efforts at commmity suasion, and ultimately the use of our bodies both 
in protest and to prevent evictions. The negotiatims failed. 

We then decided to make public our campaign. A press cenference was 
held, and fqliowing a description. of the conditions, the press were taken on 
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a tour of some of the worst housing which we had canvassed, This tour 
has netied us untold dividends. Unlike our normal situation, where we 
make charges which to some degree have to be accepted by the press on 
faith, the tour gave the reporters a first-hand taste-smeli-feel for what 
slum housing was like. Even today, a year and a half later, the press 
recalls this tour and refers to it. (Subsequent to the mass tour we were 


able to interest two television stations, one radio station, and later one 
daily newspaper in doing intensive follow-up K\ | "articular properties, 
or invidiual landlords, or individual tenants. This coverage has been an 
essential ingredient in our ability to mobilize broad commmity sppport 

- throughout the city.) 

At the press conference we annouticed the beginning of the first 
rent strike in Boston. In Boston, as apparently es re throughout the coun- 
try except New York, there is no defense in an eviction procedure for non- 
payment of rents thus, evidence of code violations is inadmissable in an 
eviction procedure. This means that a fent strike immediately confronts the | 
tenants with the possibility of eviction. Through negotiations with the land-~- 

lords lawyers, and through various threats of dire consequences if evictions 
were to take place, they were avoided in this rent strike, — of which 
lasted for eight months. 

The rent akike stike included the tenants from the tial group of 
adjacent buildings, two adjacent buildings on another street, le building 
on a third streets While the tenants from all three streets on oocasion met 
together, we serviced the three groups with three different CORE teams and 
to some degree considered the strike as three separate events. This led to 
certain na tt Ay especially regarding when we would return the money to the 
iandiord ~ when the repairs were done in a particular apartment, a particular 
building, ae a particular set of buildings, or only when they were done in 
all of the buildings. In fact, we returned the money ona street by street 
basis, The difficulty was less in which ; eats to choose but-rather /hah 
in not having recognized the problem at 3 and making a decision which 
could be commmicated to the landlord. Another probiem was what to do with 
the money held fpr tenants who moved in the course of the strike. The landlord © 
scught that money, while the tenants to some extent felt it was theirs money 
to take. Again our lack of clarity at the beginning caused problems later 
Ono 


Since that inbial rent strike we have conducted mary more. Most of : 
them e% produced repairs in the particular case. Often a stalemate was: reached 
wherein the tenants stopped paying rent and the landlord provided no services, 
In addition to rent strikes, we used other CORE techniques such as picketting 
of the landlord's office(s), or of his home = the second, or the threat of tim it, 
often produced resulisy, —- 

After some months of placing our main emphasis on the organization | 
and conducting of rent strikes we reassessed our program. The mechnical prob- 
lems of rent strikes\especially the handling of the money and the collection | 
of vent) and the slowness of results as well as their limited nature led us to 
seek other forms of attack. In our initial program we had indicated our sense 
of the city's responsibility f6r code enforcement, but after some contacts 
with city officials had played dow that aspect. It was this matter of pri- 
mery city responsibility which we now picked up. — 

In response to our first charges, the city administration established 
a coordinated inspection program. This meant that a single office could be 
contacted for all alleged code violations, and inspectors would be dispatched 
from this office. This is a st eritical matter and-one which cught to,be 
sought. We were siso abe to work owt arrangements whereby we received‘at 
least, fa a time) reports from the city agencies as to the results of their 
investigations. These were helpful in our negotiations with the eee, 
a: ee eee) te wertleeae, . 


| 


violations, city officials 6 ast to gain. nt, Further, 


developed evidence as to the slack standards city officials used in ont 
ae compliance, | 


denand was 1, caemee kee coupeinhbaiitier Cor. eake eubunuauins ta ae aaaoees ; 
citigen and to place upon the municipal officials. We have cosidered the 
establishmGat of so-talled "certificates of cecupency” whereby each multiple | 
dwelling unit would have to. te periodically {perhaps annually ‘inspected. and be 
gpuiveed = FCOREAESENDS Cl COmmIEEEE, oe Geet fee ee eee 
Whether sush & is feveloped(and there are qbvieus problems regarding | 
its feasibility} the. pale Baie inspection by city officials is a mst. 
Placarding and the tse of the injynction are ous techniques to stop land- 
lords from renting sub-stanfard units, ‘The city authority tq mke re= 
‘peizo aod havo thea billed to landiorfe has Jet to bo used tm Boston ae ste 
legislative ¢ ‘in the Sanitary Co@e’have made unclear the city's 

te collect ‘meney from the landlord. We believe that: this. will be 
fruitfal ares of action and intend to continue to push for its ) 

(In addition to these propsawls which are demands that the sitar use. 
its existing powers, we are ax number of pieces of legislation © 
designed to in¢rease the range of techniques dvailable. These ‘ihclude a 
receivership bill whereby the city can take owngrship of property which has 
been unrepaired, a rent withholding bill whereby the courts on petittion by 
the tenants can collect rents and apply them to the repair of the 
-¢ a flaw in this bill is that the property - having presumably been fixed - | 
would then be returned improved with rent collected to the landlord), a bill 
permitting the submitting as evidence in an eviction procedure information © 
as to code violations, & trye name bil requiring the listing of the true | 
cmers of real estate giving both their home ond business address ~ this bill 
aiso includes stiff fines for ee ee 8 pte ) 
| , (An additional area of action whi ch’are exploring is the role of. 

the state goverument, and federal authorities in cod@epforcement. In 
Massachusetts, the authority of the local boards of dz Health are dew 
rived from the statte, and thas the state body has ultimate supervision | 
and authority. They are reluctant to directly use this power, but tae 
davilkving. Ses i oe Seee ee isenlt seemee Se ee 
’ the local board of health, Another point Lang pedis daa oes 
government; this is particularly true when “aes is an urban renewal. 
program in that one of the mandatory pointe in order to comply with the 
so=called "workable program" for ufban renewal is eo te code en- | 
forcement program, Theoretically urban renewal Aaaie aul withheld f 
a city if ite code enforcement program is nant st "4. ast a ; 
on federal role is that the Housing Act of 196) provides funds for com- 
munitys to do code enforcement work, This.is the first time: that code S 
enforcement has been a "refundable" expense, ) 

 @ state study commission om Low-Income housing has been estab- 
lished. The menbers are for the most part able and it is staffed by 
an imaginative oe es a In the course of the next 
month they plz n to propose a number of programs, many of which we will 
support. Inglude ee Se 
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programs for the construction of new lowsincome housing (not the old 
public housing monster insthations but a variety of scattered site 
programs to be intexgrated into the existant commnity), a stiffened 
code enforcement program, support for receivership and rent withholding 
bills, and a panoply of subsidy programs to assist private builders 
to" bring in" low-cost housing,) _ 
| While much of the supportive servicing for these program comes 
from CORE members, the main thrust and burden of the program is the 
tenants. It is they whe have felt the need regarding an effective code 
enforcement program, and it is they who have gone with us to speak to 
city officieis. (Last month, we had an appointment with the Mayor, 
to discuss codes enforcement. Our delegation consisted of a handful of 
CORE members and about twenty tenants who told the Mayor what the problems 
wore and what needed to be done, It was a new experience for the Mayor 3) 
We have sought to develop tenant participation in a variety of ways. 
When a building is canvassed, the first effort of the CORE team is to 
bring the tenants together and to develop with them a program for action. 
Our teams have become increasingly flexible in working with tenant groups 
and in resisting the temptation to impose program upon them. In addition 
to forming zroups of tenants of a particular >uilding or series of adja-~ | 
cent buildings, we mow are working on bleck associations. So far, about 
six or eight of these have been organised. A further activityz is the 
bringing together groups of tenants, from throughout the area, to work — 
on special problems. For example, we are holding a scries of meetings 
directed toward the question of how does one provide the financing for 
low-income families; the problem is that while we may win code enforce- 
ment but if the rents are raised then the housing will not serve the low~ 
income families. Such ideas as rent control, various rent supplement 
programs, state and federal subsidies to families and developers, etc., 
have been talked about. A finel way to increase tenant/community involve~- 
ment is one we are apt to forget <-~ that is, bring the community into : 
CORE. We have been able to bring a number of tenants into the chapter, 
and we are ali the richer for it. 
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ENDING THE LANDLORD TENANT RELATIONSHIP IN THE SLUMS 


While the babel of monologues, dialogues,and just 
plain shouting matches about civil rights continues/ a vicious 
rebellion has become critical. Landlords in virtually every 
major city no Leable “aes a pretense of obeying the law. 
Organized, well financed, they are an active anti-legal group 
which resorts to Soins. violence, and intimidation when ne- 
cessary. This rebellious conspiracy has taproots in the finan- 
Cial community, bint respectable bar, the political structure, 
and the police. ‘The slums today are a battleground, not ideo- 
logically or theoretically, but in physical actuality. On this 
battleground law and order have withdrawn or have become the 
tool of the landlord. The “right of the people to be secure 

in their houses" no longer exists in the slums. 

In these circumstances / the landlord-tenant relation- 
ship/ as ordinarily understood/ is inapplicable. The term 
creates nothing but confusion when applied to the slums. 

Under normal conditions/ the landlord-tenant relation- 
ship has three parties. Simplifying for present purposes / the 
parties are government, the landlord, and the tenant. Normally / 


the parties are at equilibrium. Ina city/ housing has the 


function of shelter only, but the manner in which that shelter 


is furnished has public implications. Government consequently 


regulates the shelter conditions. The underlying socio- 


economic system establishes the legal relations of landlord 


and tenant as a means of having shelter furnished within 


‘ acceptable parameters. These parameters include building codes, 
market conditions, and their constituent factors. They also 


include standards of conduct for both landlord and tenants. 


Legal process is available to protect the interests 
of the three parties within the parameters. Conflict between 
the parties is resolved by peaceful means, the possible area 
of conflict being itself limited so long as the parties accept 


the parameters. 


This equilibrium does not imply the absence of either 


change or conflict. Both change and conflict / however / remain 


within the parameters / which themselves evolve slowly. 


All governmental systems depend upon acquiescence. 
The landlord-tenant system may be said to succeed where the 
participants acquiesce to the extent of obeying peaceful adverse 
conflict resolutions. When acquiescence is withdrawn by only 


a few / they can be treated as outlaws. When f however / | : 
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acquiescence is withdrawn by a critical percentage /the system 


no longer functions and the equilibrium ends. Since all 


systems in the government are interdependent / the failure of 


one may be temporarily hidden. 


The proportion of those who cease to acquiesce which 
is necessary to produce the failure of the system is not large. 
In every revolutionary situation the percentage of active 
participants is small. The isolation of the slums themselves 
and the concentration of ownership mean that a successful 
rebellion can be the work of a remarkably small number of 


landlords. 


In the period of two generations / the withdrawal of 
acquiescence has gradually accelerated until it now affects a 


vast number of people / although the active participants are 


few. In New York/ the victims are fully 20% of the total 


population of the city. 


The rebellion of landlords has comparatively simple 


foundations. People become landlords to make a profit. When 


conditions exist to wipe out the profit / the response is to 


attempt to restore it. When conditions exist under which a 


greater profit may be secured by exceeding the parameters / those 


excesses may be anticipated. Both sets of conditions normally 


exist in the slums. Poverty, rent control, speculation and 


related factors often make re ae of the slum within 
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legal parameters unprofitable. Racial discrimination, bad law 


enforcement .and related factors can Make a slum very PrOfitable. 


? 


A number of factors come into operation in a slum 


which accelerate deterioration. For examplef legitimate financing 


ceases to be available / in a normal way. But banks do lend money 
to intermediaries who relend it at. unconscionable rates for slum 
uses. The tax losses provide incentives for unecomomic trading 

of buildings/ r educing the incidence of responsible ownership. 


And so on. 


Other questions are raised in justification, but these 
should not be permitted to confuse the problem. To argue / for 
example/ that it is inequitable to jail a landlord because iin 
cannot afford to obey the law is meretricious. Human rights 

| should be recognized before property rights, If the landlord 
cannot afford to obey the law / he should/ perhaps rob a bank. 
A bank has plenty of money. Why should the landlord be permitted 
to rob only the poor? To recognize rights in property/ but 
not obligations flowing from ownership/ is plainly unreasonable 


within the scope of our jurisprudence. 


In many cities/ the conditions encouraging breach of the 


parameters have reached extremes, Landlords have responded by 


breaking the law as a policy and in concert with each other. In 


the absence of strong code enforcement / law breaking becomes ; 


der to stop. The result is that 


more and more profitable and h 


buildings. deteriorate ana/ as new houses are constructed/ other 
houses quickly become slums. When this process is coupled with 
a thirty year cycle of land speculation, the results become 
disastrous, In recent years/ under the pressure of urban 
renewal / this process has accelerated. 

In this context / the meaning of urban renewal as present- 
ly practiced is clarified. CORE has a significant pilot project 
in Trenton/ where urban renewal has the avowed purpose of “bringing 
rich people back to town". No relocation of the displaced slum 
people is provided. No low income housing is planned. The clear 
purpose of the plan is to drive out the poor/ and to do it with 
Federal funds. 

The New York Lincoln Center development / for which a 
whole neighborhood was destroyed/ has Similar characteristics. 
The socio-artistic implications of $12.50 per neat opera at public 
expense are not for present consideration/ nor the unseemly squabbles 
Of bankers, Wall Street lawyers ,and the artistic establishment 
about the division of power in this middle class Coliseum. 

It is common to speak of slum conditions passively/ as 
though they simply occur. On the contrary/ these conditions 
result from aggressive planning. No one buys a slum without 


intending a course of law violation. Slums are actively traded. 


A great deal of community-group effort in housing 


fails to have significant impact because the strategic position is 


not recognized. The numberless housing groups are well meaning 


and sympathetic. They unfortunately act as if the three party 


equilibrium still existed in the slums. 


Slum landlords have no intention of obeying the law. 


On the contrary/ they are actively organized to stop every 


effort to make law enforcement more effective. 


Realistically/ the three party game of slum housing 


has become a zero-sum game. In that game/ government is tempo- 


rarily allied with the landlord in an effort to reduce what 

is given slum people for shelter to a negligible quantum or 

to drive them out. This is not a simplification. A government / 
such as New York's/ which provides only enough inspectors to 
examine every structure in its jurisdiction once every nine 


years/ has implicitly joined the slumlords. 
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The apparent paradox of government cooperating in & 


rebellion against itself is easily resolved. First, government 


may not regard the landlords’ action as rebellion since they 


oppose law as it is/ rather than law as it is enforced. Second, 


landlords and related interests have subverted government and 


do so daily by bribery and other activities. Third, government 


has an equivocal position / as representing all interests / which 


obscures the nature of the attack against it. 


Nor is this pattern ideologically inconsistent. Ameri- 
can society has not accepted responsibility for providing its 
citizens’ needs. On the contrary/ the so-called failure, the 
marginal citizen, is unwanted, left to private charity. The 
welfare system under which the public contribution is reduced 
by any sums the recipient is able to get from any other source 


is a blatant announcement of the presentwar against the poor. 


This view of welfare / now actively held by city officials / was 


repudiated thirty years ago by the New Deal. The division of 
the poor into antagonistic factions / as in the south/ is no 
accident. The concepts of the extreme right/recently given 
sugar-coated exposure / cannot be ignored. The extreme right 
has considerable support, wealth ,and power. It advocates over- 
throw of the government by force if necessary. It admits in- 
fFiltrating police, military, and other parts of the government. 
The destruction of the legal landiord-tenant equilibrium is 


an excellent focus “77 the war against the poor. 


The participants in a three party zero-sum game can 
play until one or two are beaten or until it becomes clear that 
none can win. In housing/ participation of government as an 
ally is plainly crucial so long as neither remaining party is 
prepared for violent revolution. 
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Since by definitionf municipal government must be res- 
ponsive to the electorate (barring the inertial effect of bu- 


reaucracy) / government is not the inevitable ally of the land- 


lord. But/ Since the shifting of government positions is slow/ 


Slum tenants face a two party alliance for an indefinite time. 


In these circumstances only militant action can be 
effective. To enable the slum people to win requires not only 
recognition ‘2 the real situation but willingness to counter. 

In this f the fact that landlords have abandoned the nominal 
law gives the tenants a very strong weapon. The struggle 
commences with the tenants as the upholders of legitimacy against 


rebellion. But legitimacy merely justifies action. If no action 


is taken / the tenants will lose. 


In every such struggle / the terms "win" and "lose" 
must be defined. "Win" means the rapid ending of the present 
slum conditions and the creation of economically and racially 
integrated quality housing at a cost within the means of all 
citizens. “Lose" means the continuation of the present process 
ending in the removal of slum people and their further degra- 
dation. Both terms / then/ imply a temporal scale and a broader 
context. The program of any organization must deal/ therefore / 
with a sequence of steps. No housing program should confront 


only immediate or only ultimate problems. Nor can any housing 
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program be formulated which fails to he coordinated with pro- 


gram in other areas // such as employment and education. 


Since/ at present/ the slumlords clearly have the ini- 
tiative/ while CORE is in the most primitive state of organi- 
zation/ CORE's immediate task is to help tenants form self- 
protective groups or tenants’ councils. As such an organization 
program develops/ defensive techniques will drive out the weaker 


slumlords. 


When sufficient organization exists/ the tenants will 
be able by exercise of political rights as well as continuing 
defensive tactics/ to stop the rebellion and begin the develop- 
ment of sound housing. Ultimately/ the people will win sound 
housing and slumlords will cease to exist except as isolated 
outlaws. At all stages/ the governing concept should be/ not res- 


toration of the old equilibrium/ but fundamental land reform. 


The tactics in each stage will have to be as complex 
as the problem. Well timed, well planned demonstrations will be 
necessary. Negotiations with landlords and government will play 
a part. Rent strike will be a part. Use of existing rehabili- 
tation programs will be made. Tenant cooperatives will be formed. 
Political action will be taken. No single tactic in itself will 


be decisive. The tactical plan at every stage must be flexible 
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and must take into consideration the changing capacities of 
CORE, of tenants, of landlords, of government. In a large me- 


tropolis/ more than one phase may be in operation at a particu- 


lar time. Above a1/ however/ the tactics employed should not 


be random but should bear a specific relationship to the stra- 
tegy dictated by the program. Since the landlords are organized 
for constant effort and since the problems are continuous/ it 


is fundamental that tactics should create a continuous if va- 


riable pressure. 


The first stage presents two main problems: Srgani- 
zation of tenants and denying slumlords economic benefits from 
law breaking. The problem of organization has not been well | 
understood by all CORE chapters. There are no marginal people/ 
neither are the poor noble. Those who live in metropolitan slums 
are frequently uneducated, unattractive, and unreceptive to 


lofty ideals. Slum people survive in a vicious environment. 


Survival alone is a daily accomplishment. 


To organize people in such conditions requires maturity, 
sensivity, and patience, as well as love in the Ghandian sense. 
There can be no dissembling, no easy ways, if only because the 
survivors of the slum are too smart. Further, results must be 
achieved. Consequently/ organization must proceed by stages 


with carefully established attainable goals. 


In this process/ the legitimacy of the tenant position 


willexact reluctant cooperation from government. If this cannot 
be done by negotiation/ then it must be done by demonstration. 
Further, tactical indirection or surprise will be beneficial. The 
Situation suggests that this indirection can best be achieved 

by a variation of tactics on the model of reward-punishment 


conditioning. 


Plainly at this stage/ the selection of targets is 
crucial. Since slums are owned by limited numbers of individuals 
and since clearcut victories are necessary / Organization should 

be landlord by landlord/ not block by block. Thus / all the 
buildings of a particular landlord can be organized one by one. 
In this way / too / the mass of his illegal activities can be de- 


monstrated. 


Public awareness of the moral position must be achieved/ 


which can be done far better in terms of an individual slumlord 


than in terms of mass of statistics. 


This approach also brings to bear against one landlord 


all the energies of a chapter (or more than one chapter), softens 


the resolution of other landlords, and brings into contact tenants 


from different slum neighborhoods. 


To make a slum stop paying, a variety of devices are 


available depending on the local law. Fines, the cost of forced 
repairs, rent reduction and rent strikes all have this one value. 
Rent strikes are complicated to administer and may be harmful 


to organization. In many jurisdictions tenant rights are un- 


clear. Often rent strikes must be used but they should not be 


regarded as the only viable tactic. It is also important to re- 


cognize that to make slums stop paying a profit is only a nega- 
tive goal. Even the repair of slums is largely a negative goal. 
Both stop or slow down the rebellion. Neither tactic will pro- 


vide sound housing. 


In the second stage/ the chief new problem is dealing 
with the landlord's surrender. More and more landlords wish to 


abandon or give away slum buildings (or sell them for nominal 


prices). Many CORE chapters have failed to anticipate and deal 


with this problem/ with the result that painstaking organization 


has been destroyed. The best solution is the formation of a tenaBdt's 


cooperative to take over the building and rehabilitate it. Both 


public and private funds can be made available if a sound plan 


is formulated. Above allf a strong tenant organization is re- 


quired which wants a cooperative. The cooperative creates a funda- 


mentally democratic situation and that cannot be done by fiat. 
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A second alternative is the formation of a citizens’ 
company to take over abandoned buildings, rehabilitate them,and 
operate them on a non-profit basis. This device is being used 


by at least one CORE chapter with initial success. 


The third method is to make government take over the 
buildings. This is least desirable in that local government 


rarely makes a good landlord. Even if government undertakes 


rehabilitation without removal / rent increases are a threat. 


Where government aids private companies to carry out rehabili- 


tation/ tenants are removed and rent increases result. 


f 
Finally? new private ownership can be foundyg but this 
is an acknowledgement of defeat/ since the new owner will almost 


certainly start a new cycle of illegal operation. 


The key consideration is that the surrender situation 
presents the best possible opportunity for the reeducation of 
tenants. Starting as a defense organization against isitolerabie 
shelter conditions/ the tenants' council must become the base 
“for participation in the city's political life and for action 
to deal with problems such as de-facto school segregation and 
police brutality. Furtherj the rehabilitation of slum buildings 
will itself provide considerable employment and opportunities 


for community enterprises. To make it possible for slum people 
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to take cooperative action for their own benefit and to par- 


ticipate in the community on an equal basis/ is the prerequi- 


Site of integration. 


The depression/ in the sense of hopelessness and defeat 


which now exists in the slums makes possible the depredations 

to which these people are now subject. In this stage/ CORE must 
attract qualified experts,accountants, construction people, 
social workers, and other specialists. These people will necessa-_ 
rily render services to tenants’ council over a term of years. 


At the same timef they will play an important role in reedu- 


cating tenants to their rights and opportunities. 


Further / CORE will have to induce qualified groups to 
supplement Legal Aid by rendering services in welfare cases, 


police brutality cases,and other civil and criminal litigation. 
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The helplessness of slum tenants in dealing with legal problems 


is a stunning indictment of the Bar and of government. 


Finally/ CORE will have to take frequent / specific 
positions on legislation/ seinttiing or to be introduced / which 
bears on the problems of slum people. These related issues will 
have to be supported by demonstrations. The demonstrations will 
in turn / aid further organization. In this regard/ it will be 


seen that if a school issue is crucial in a community at a given 


time/ even though a housing program has not yet begun / the 
school issue can subsequently become the nucleus of tenants’ 
council in a housing program. The fact that this paper is de- 
voted to a housing issue should not be taken as meaning that 

_ Other issues are less importanty but all issues ultimately lead 
back to community organization ,and community organization de- 
pends on housing organization. Some of the legislative matters 
will/ of course / bear directly on land use. The essence is that 
legislative hearings at all levels of government provide an 


opportunity to expand and intensify the entire program. 


As early as the state of organization permits, action 

to enforce the political process should be instituted, In the 
first and second phases/ this action may be comparatively limited 

and sporadic. Tactically/ this action will tend to create a 
show of stength greater than exists. It is/ however / a theorem 
of action that at the time a demand is made/ its realization 
cannot be prejudged since the making of the demand alters the 
conditions of realization. Concentration of such action on 
carefully selected issues} and particularly/ concentration on 


exposed, responsible officials will be essential for effecti- 


veness. 


In the third phasefy there must be reliance on political 
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process since the adoption ofa realistic housing program (ana 
shift of the initiative to the tenants) requires major poli- 
tical action. Where the slum population exceeds 10% of the 
city totalf a well organized vote base in the slums can be de- 
cisive. In other places / much greater emphasis must be placed 
on alliances. To achieve political victory will require replace- 
ment of much of the existing political structure in slums/ as 
well as in the whole community. Inevitably / CORE must persuade 
with the moral argument or place government in such a position 


that it must accept the moral argument. 


The conclusion/ that/ to win complex issues/ CORE will 
have to take political action / has been repugnant to many CORE 
members in the past. Yet the conclusion is inescapable. A non- 
violent group of limited numbers cannot deal with housing 
problems in ultimate terms. Nor can such a group deal with open 
landlord rebellion. Once the organization of large numbers “a 
undertaken] political action is inescapable. It may satisfy. some 
to call if “community action” since / after allf no political 
party will have CORE's support. These issues are likely to plague 
CORE for many years. CORE can destroy its effectiveness by in- 
ternal dissenssion or by becoming another Urban League. It can 
continue only as a militant group furthering the rightful ob- 


jective of those who suffer discrimination. CORE is a democratic 
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organization/ dedicated to democratic ideals. It cannot under- 


take to lead demagogically or monolithically. It must organize 


to win by the moral force of 


its people to go their own way, 


non-violent action. 


Consequently / the CORE housing program has a finite 


term. When people are organized and able to advance their own 


interests/ slum conditions will have become impossible. A res- 


ponsible housing program will not only be planned but completed. 


At that point / the landlord-tenant-government relation- 
ship in regard to shelter will reach a new equilibrium. With 
respect to much housing / one party will wie disappeared. Either 
government or tenants are bound to own a majority of all metro- 
politan housing in twenty five years. The exact nature of the 


relationship is not necessarily predictable or important at 


this time. 


It is crucial now to recognize the slumlord rebellion 
for what it is and to begin the combat. The slums could become 
much worse and the condition of slum people could deteriorate 
greatly. No success is possible in any part of the Northern 
struggle if the slum situation persists/ nor will school re- | 


districting or any other expedient serve to change the lives of 
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slum people sufficiently to overcome the slum environment. CORE 
v 


does not accept the slumlord-tenant relationship, but seeks to 


end it. The slumlords have declared war : CORE accepts the 


Challenge. 
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415 Madison Avenue New York, N.Y. 10017 212 MU 8-5700 


WillCd 570 KC THE VOICE OF NEW YORK 


February 25, 1965 


Dear Sirs: 


WMCA: Call for Action and the Committee on Civil Rights in 
Metropolitan New York (CCRM) announce a new action service to 
combat discrimination in housing in New York's five boroughs and 
the surrounding areas, beginning March 1, 1965. Using the title 
"“WMCA: Ring for Rights", this service will combine the field ex- 
perience of CCRM with the reach of a major broadcasting station. 


The new service will use techniques similar to those devel- 
oped by WMCA: Call for Action in handling nearly 20,000 cases of 
housing violations over the past two years. Station WMCA will 
announce the “Ring for Rights" telephone number, PLaza 3-4400, 
at intervals throughout the day. Trained telephone volunteers 
will then direct callers reporting housing discrimination to the 
appropriate government and voluntary agencies. All cases will 
be recorded and analyzed in detail, and progress on each will be 
followed by CCRM. This case information will provide background 
for WMCA editorials dealing with discrimination. 


WMCA: Call for Action will continue its energetic campaign 
for enforcement of New York City's housing and health codes and 
the station will continue its program of editorials on housing. 


CCRM, a privately organized volunteer organization estab- 
lished in 1949, will continue to handle cases of housing discri- 
mination in depth, confront landlords and brokers, assist in 
finding bias-free housing for members of minority groups, and 
refer cases to official agencies. CCRM will work closely with 
other fair housing groups in all five boroughs and the suburbs. 


With "WMCA: Ring for Rights" we hope to make significant 
contributions in an area which has shown only the slowest pro- 
gress. We hope to advance towards the goal of true open oc- 
cupancy throughout Greater New York. 


Cc: &. 

Mrs. Edna A. Merson 7d 2c fl Sea C 
Chairman Emeritus-CCRM eC. eed c\ A 
; | aly Mrs. Herman E. Cooper 
Farg/f Morn... —K aie Shaws Mrs. Joseph Clark, Jr. 

Hugh J. Stern  R. Peter Straus Co-Chairmen 


Acting Chairman-CCRM President, WMCA WMCA: Ring for Rights 


With much fanfare and newspaper head- 
lines on Jan. 31, the Mayer announced a 
million dollar fund te make emergency 
housing repairs.The money (a puny amount 
compared to the World's Fair Slush fund) 
will be put in a revolving fund and then 
replaced as the City bills landlords and 
collects for the cost of repairs. 


The newspaper articles left out one in- 
portant fact -- that the fund was the re 
sult of cold, disgusted tenants who got 
together and sat down in City Hall, re- 
fusing to leave until they got heat. Be- 
ginning on Jan. 21, several sit-ins took 
place. These were organized by the Met- 
ropolitan Council on Housing, the East 
Harlem Tenants Council and the Harlem 
Action Group(Northern Students Movement). 


The actions led to a joint appointment 
with Mayor Wagner on Jan. 25. The Wagner 
meeting, which included 5 MCH board mem- 
bers, was never held. The tenant repre- 
sentatives walked out after waiting over 
3 hours and watching a parade of minor 
flunkies walk by them into the Mayor's 
office. Despite this snub, the Mayor 
could not totally ignore the sit-ins and 
issued his order for immediate repairs. 


Following the Feb.1 order,several build- 
ings organized by MCH affiliates have 
tried to get emergency action.It remains 
to be seen whether this is another typi- 
cal "press release’ reform or whether ter 
ants will get immediate repairs without 
days of delay and red-tape. 


Among the buildings involved in the ac- 
tions which brought about the million 
dollar fund were 509-11 Amsterdam Ave. 
where the tenants were led by Gary Fars 
kian and Juan Cardozo, co-chairmen, and 
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Stan Aronowitz of MCH,and 41 Ludlow St., 
whose chairman is Jose Rosa. The Ludlow 
St. building, where several tenants were 
felled by leaking coal gas, was assisted 
by Carl Edelman and Harriet Putterman of 
Neighbors in Actien. 


MCH has issued 10,000 copies of a very 
affective leaflet alerting tenants to the 
new emergency repair program. The leaf- 
let points out that "the City won't move 
on our complaints unless tenants organ- 
ize to let the City know about them." 
Space is provided to stamp the name and 
address of the local housing group. Your 
group can order these at$5 per 1000 from 
MCH, 215 W. 23 St., SP. 7-8900. 


Hundreds of tenants will board buses in 
the frosty dawn of Tues., Mar. 2 and go 
to Albany to beard their legislators in 
their dens.The marble halls of the Legis 
lature will be a little startled to see 
people with housing problems (not lulus) 
talking to their assemblymen and state . 
senators and meeting with legislative 
leaders. A small advance delegation will 
go up on Mon. to make appointments with 
legislative leaders and the Governor's 
office, 


This year the tenants will demand that 
the Democrats produce the housing legis- 
lation that has been promised for so 
many years. Now the Democrats are the 
majority and can pass laws if they wish. 


Buses will leave from several areas of 
Manhattan (the Lower East Side, Harlem, 
Washington Heights, Yorkville) and from 
the Bronx and Brooklyn. The buses.will 
make brief rest stops along the Thruway 
but there won't be much time to eat. So 
take box lunches and thermoses.The buses 
will return about 10:30 p.m. Make your 


arrangements immediately.Call SP. 7-890 


finally, the City has 
announced a single phone number, around 
the clock, 7 days a week, where tenants 
can phone in housing complaints. 


WOrth 4-3000 -- 


The phone number was promised almost a 
year ago but with the City's customary 
speed where tenants are concerned, it 
has taken a year plus pressure from ten- 
ants and radio station WMCA -- and a few 
sit-ins to get it. Now how long will it 
be until the Mayor gives in to another 
tenant demand -- a single housing en- 


forcement and inspection agency? 


* Duane-Metropolitan Methodist Church 


% Manhattanville Tenants Association 
(project tenants group) 


*% Neighbors in Action 
* West Side Unified Action Council 


the latest affiliates to Metropolitan 
Council on Housing. And a correction is 
in order about a new affiliate announced 
in the Dec., 1964 issue. The United Stu- 
dents of the Americas is not a PuertoRi- 
can students organization. It is much 
broader and is devoted to educational 
and social service for international 
youth. Its attempts to provide housing 
for students has revealed an appalling 
lack of decent inexpensive housing for 
students in New York City. 


to newly elected members of MCH's Exec, 


Board: Barbara Fisher, Bertina Hunter, 
Augusta Karlson, Eugenio Matta, Harriet 
Putterman, Armando Santiago, Keith Scha- 
ber, Eugenia Selden, William Harrison, & 
Joseph Walker. They were elected at the 
Jan. 18 quarterly meeting to fill vacan- 
cies. (Eugenia went out and celebrated 
by getting married to Reid Humphries on 
Feb. 14. Congratulations and Happy Val- 
entine's Day to both of them!) 


Tenants living in public housing will be 
an important part of MCH's TENANT LOBBY 
to Albany this year. For the first time 
in many years,an organized group of pub- 
lic housing. tenants, representing many 
projects in all boroughs,wil bring their 
demands to their legislators in Albany 
-- and insist on action.They have worked 
out a special set of demands,in addition 
to backing MCH's legislative progran. 


There are over ahalf million public 
housing tenants in New York City. They 
are a potentially powerful force. United 
with private housing tenants, they will 
be an even more formidable force for bet 
ter housing. 


These are the public housing tenants de- 
mands, aS drawn up by the MCH Public 
Housing Committee: 


1. A crash program of 200,000 new public 
housing apartments over a 5 year period. 
(Public housing tenants realize that if 
new public housing construction stops & 
the program is killed, their projects 
will soon be turned over to private spon 
sors, as was done in Buffalo.) 


2. Additional subsidies to allow public 
housing to rent at $10 to $18 per room. 


3. A guard for each building to provide 
for the safety and security of tenants. 


4. A law granting tenants in public hous- 
ing the same protection in court against 
evictions that tenants in private hous- 
ing have. No second-class citizenship! 


5. Exclusion of the bulk of the earnings 
of wives and children in determining in- 
come limits in public housing. 


Public housing tenants have been handi- 
capped in recent years because they have 
not been united in one citywide organi- 
zation. Each project was organized sep- 
arately. As a result, most of their de- 
mands have been ignored. Once they are 
bound together in a fighting organiza- 
tion and they speak with a unified voice 
victories will be won,grievances settled 
and substantial gains achieved. 


Buses will leave from various projects & 
round trip is $5. Call SP. 7-8900. 


security 


Proposals to increase tenant 
were brought to the MCH board by one of 
its affiliates, the Housing Committee of 
RENA, and adopted as part of the legisle 


tive program. RENA (Riverside-Edgecombe 
Neighborhood Assn.)covers the upper Har- 
lem-lower WashingtonHeights neighborhood 
where a recent elevator murder occurred. 


Locked doors are essential service 


These proposals would place responsibili- 
ty on the Rent and Rehabilitation Admin, 
to require landlords to restore locked 
front doors, bell-buzzer systems, inter- 
coms and guards -- if these were furnish 
ed when rent control began in 1943. The 
RRA's present policy is that tenants are 
not entitled to any of these services 
which were stopped before 1962. However, 
MCH maintains that these are "essential" 
services, like heat and hot water, and 
cannot be. forfeited by the tenants fail- 
ure to protest their abandonment. 


Locked doors without rent increases 

In addition, the proposals include man- 
datory locked outer doors, bell-buzzers, 
and intercoms in all multiple dwellings. 
In buildings with self-service elevators 
there would be an evening guard. There 
would be no rent increases unless: 1) 
the services were not furnished in 1943, 
and 2) the landlord qualified for a 
“hardship" increase.This would mean that 
he would have to prove that the building 
is earning less than 642%. 


Legislation introduced 

Several City Gouncilmen and State legis- 
lators have: agreed to introduce legisla- 
tion incorporating these proposals. 


RENA offered the legislation as a better 
solution to the security problem than 
vigilantes or the RRAs ineffective poli- 
cy of making locked front doors, etc. 
voluntary and giving rent increases when 
and if landlords decide to install them, 
Altho these are not the final and com- 
plete answer,they will give tenants some 
much-needed minimum protection. 


DON'T JUST STAND THERE . 


Come to the TENANT EMANCIPATION RALLY 


Saturday, April 24 
Gracie Mansion, 88th & East End 


Mar. 2 -- TENANT LOBBY TO ALBANY 
Mar. 13 -- MCH WORKSHOP ON COMMUNITY OR- 


GANIZING, Part II. From noon to 


4pem., 215 West 23rd St. 


Apr. 24 -- TENANT EMANCIPATION RALLY at 
Gracie Mansion, 


Singing and chanting in the bitter cold 
weather,100 Morningside tenants picketed 
Columbia College of Pharmacy on Tues.af- 
ternoon, Feb. 2. They were protesting 
the College's plan to move from its pre- 
sent E. 68th St. location to a site on 
Morningside Dr. and 122nd St. Five resi- 
dential buildings stand on the site now. 
If this move is approved by the Rent and 
Rehabilitation Administration (RRA), 100 
families face eviction from their spa- 
cious moderate rental apartments. 


The demonstration was called by Morning- 
Siders United, a MCH affiliate. MU's 
past chairman,Marie Runyon,is a resident 
of the affected buildings and has led a 
3 year fight to prevent their demolition, 
On the picketline were. site tenants as 
well as tenants from neighboring build- 
ings also threatened with eviction by 
other institutions planning to expand. 


At a Jan.28 rally held at Corpus Christi 
Church, 250 area residents heard a bat- 
tery of speakers pledge their intention 
to stay in their homes “even if we have 
to barricade ourselves in." ) 


Many of the expanding institutions are 


connected with Columbia University. Col- 


umbia is a large landholder in the com- 
munity and has been systematically buy- 
ing up buildings in preparation for ex- 
pansion. 


Support for the tenants! fight came from 
Rep. William F. Ryan,who sent a telegram 
condemning Pharmacy's efforts to evict 
the tenants and tear down the buildings. 
Assem. Daniel Kelly, Dem. district lead- 
ers Franz Leichter and Margaret Cox, and 
Stanley Aronowitz,MCH vice-chairman,were 
among the speakers who pledged support. 


More next month, 
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Commission on Human Rights, Jan. le: Law 
committee ch. Dick Levenson testified on 
MCH's FairHousingRentalService proposal. 


Rehabilitation study in the St. Nicholas 
area, Jan. 14: At a hearing before the 
Bd.of Estimate on study funds, MCH board 
member Wm. Stanley spoke for MCH and for 
the UptownTen.Counc. His testimony ask- 
ed that the rehabilitation study be dir- 
ected to finding ways in which the ten- 
ants,small homeowners and small business- 
men could remain at rents they can afford 


Comm. for Democratic Voters,Jan. 16: A 
legislative conference heard MelBeinart, 
co-ch. of MCH's Fair Housing Rental Ser- 
vice Committee, representing MCH. 


WBAI, State of the Nation program, Jan. 


17: Stanley Aronowitz,MCH vice-ch., was 
one of the participants in discussion. 


Comm.on CivilRights inMetropolitan N.Y., 
Jan. 19: Jane Benedict, MCH chairman, 
spoke to the Technical Committee. 


Pelham Ref; Dem. Club, Jan. 29: MCH bd. 
member MamieJackson addressed this group 


Cafe Talkout, Brooklyn, Jan. 23: Major 
Owens, MCH bd.member and ch. of Brooklyn 
CORE, and Hy Bershad, co-ch. of Pkway.- 
Stuy. Comm. Council's Community Renewal 
Corm.,a MCH affiliate, participated in a 
hot discussion on urban renewal. Their 
opponent was Vito Battista, firm foe of 


rent control and public housing. This 
nightspot features monthly discussions 
on controversial topics. 


Chelsea Tenants Federation, Jan. 27: MCH 
bd.member Frances Goldin proposed alter- 
natives, similar to those of the Alter- 
nate Plan fo- Cooper Sq., to tenants of a 
3-block area due for demolition fora 
playground for the H.S.of Fashion and In 
dustry. MCH's Citizens! Survey of Avail- 
able Land will be used to find sites for 
building new housing to relocate the ter 
ants before their homes are demolished. 


Tenants Community Union, Feb. 2: Major 


Owens addressed this housing group. 


Lillian Wald Project Ten. Assn., Feb. 2: 
Richard Levenson spoke about MCH's legis 
lative program and the Mar. 2 LOBBY. 


Assn. of Fair Housing Committees,Feb. 4: 
Mel Beinart presented the FHRS proposal. 


Fur Wkers. Union Joint Bd., Feb. 10: The 
MCH legislative program and the Mar. 2 
LOBBY were explained by Mel Beinart 


Williamsburg-Greenpoint CoordinatingCour 
cil, Feb. 12: Members of local churches, 
Hispanic clubs and the NAACP held a War 
on Poverty Conference and heard MCH bd. 
member Esther Rand at the housing panel. 


Met. Council on oa A 
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Broadcast 8 times February 9-10, 1965 
HOUSING #49 
After years of fumbling red tape, the city is finally 
doing something drastic about buildings owned by slumlords who 


refuse to fix up their properties. 


The city now makes emergency repairs itself with a million 
dollars of anti-poverty money, bills the slumlords and hopes to > 


collect from them later. 


This is using public money to do what slumlords should 
be responsible for <-~- keeping up the buildings they own. 


But because it should help slum victims, WMCA supports 


the program. 


It won't clean up all the rat-infested, broken-down firetrap: 


that one million slum dwellers call home, because it deals only with 


emergency cases. But it is a step forward. 


time is made available for broadcast of responsible opposing views 


n\inyil / \ | the straus broadcasting group, in 
i , | | A | | 
=e | 415 madison ave. nv. ny. 10017 «+ 212 mu 8-57C 


Broadcast 8 times February ll-12, 1965 
HOUSING #50 
1600 people live on West 114th Street in Harlem between 
7th and 8th Avenues. They call it home, but in reality it’s a 
monstrous social prison where their hopes and dreams have been 


crushed over the years in the housing squalor that surrounds them. 


All this could be changed, however, because the federal 
and city governments will try out an idea first pushed by two people 
in private business, Frederick Richmond and Carol Haussamen, and 
by City Rent and Rehabilitation Administrator Hortense Gabel. 

Eighteen months from now, the 37 broken down tenement 
buildings on the block will be completely renovated. None of the 
tenants will be forced out by excessively higher rents. The street 
will be closed so the kids can play ball. Trees will be planted. 
Backyards will have grass and swings. And basements will be used as 
health clinics, pre-school classes and employment training centers. 


It’s a noble vision, and WMCA salutes this fine example 


of cooperation between government and private business. 


(394) 


time is made available for broadcast of responsible opposing views 
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such as yours, 


National Director 


Sincerely yours, 
James Farmer 
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(Cony to each Representative peer Sabator of the Congress of the United States.) 


STATEMENT BY HARRY A. BLACHMAN, ATTORNEY FOR THE EAST WOODLAND COMMUNITY GROUP, / 
BEFORE THE URBAN ee sy HOUSING COMMITTEE OF THE CITY OF CLEVELAND, OHIO J Sad =. 
® 4 


ON FEBRUARY 3, 1965 Tees \ Se in DE (ies de | 
a ~~ 


MR, CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF YOUR COMMITTEE : ) + 


I appreciate the privilege of addressing you, with respect to Ordinance Nc 


which relates to the East Woodland Urban Renewal Plan, for the general area of 


Woodland Avenue and East /7lst to East 79th Streets, Cleveland, Ohio. 
About 8 years ago, on July 13, 1956, the City Planning Commission found and de- 


termined that the East Woodland Urban Renewal Project Area was a blighted and de- 
teriorated area, as defined by Section 1.5102 of the Codified Ordinances of the 
City of Cleveland, This section called for the City Planning Commission to pre- 


pare a Renewal Plan for such area, 


On April 14, 1960 the City Planning Commission completed a Renewal Plan for 


this predominantly residential area, calling mainly and substantially for Residential 


and Rehabilitation Renewal. (File No. 1075-60) 


On June 13, 1960 the Council of the City of Cleveland approved the Resolution 


and Renewal Plan of the City Planning Commission and "pledged the cooperation of 
the City in helping to carry out the Urban Renewal Plan for ‘Area East Woodland 


Project No. Ohio R-7."" (Ordinance No. 1100-60). Pursuant thereto the City there- 


after received a $2,038,155 federal grant for such residential redevelopment, 


The area extends from E. 7lst St.-east to E. 73rd St.-east to E. 75th St. and 


eastward to the Pennsylvania Railroad tracks; and from Platt Avenue on the north 


to the Nickel Plate tracks on the south, below Woodland Avenue, 


The Project Plan includes some land clearance, new residences, rehabilitation 


of old properties, light industry, recreational facilities, a small shopping area, 


new churches and new streets. 


The Plan provided for the rehabilitation of more than 50 homes on E,. 7lst, 


E. 73rd and E. 75th Streets, both north and south of Woodland Avenue. Owners here 


did what the City asked them to do, spending $30,000 overall for rehabilitation, 


ole 


one owner spending $6000 and another $3000 in these 5 block-parcels of 8 acres. 
New residences were provided for on E. 73rd and E. 75th Streets and in both 
the north and south sides of Woodland Avenue in 6 block-parcels of 8 acres. New 
residences were to adjoin and protect the adjacent Community Apartment Develop- 
ment of 148 units at 7700 Woodland Avenue, 
More than 8 years after the City initiated this Residential Renewal Project, 
and after the Council had pledged the cooperation of the City to help carry out 


this Urban Renewal Plan, the City Planning Commission has come to the Council, with 


no hesitancy and no misgivings, asking you to abandon this Urban Renewal Plan 


and the people who placed their trust in you by cooperating with you and rehabili- 


tating their homes. 


Let us take pause for a moment- and examine the history of Federal Urban 


Renewal. In enacting the Housing Act of 1949 the Congress of the United States 


declared, that since private enterprise had failed in its responsibility to pro- 


vide low-cost housing for low-income groups, the Federal Government was justified 


in entering this field and extending financial assistance, "with respect to any 


urban renewal area which is predominantly residential in character and which is to 


be redeveloped for predominantly residential use", 


The object of this legislation was to reach the goal “of a decent home and 


suitable living environment for every American family.'' That purpose has not 


changed to this day. Those are the very words which President Johnson used in 


his Message to the Congress a year ago. Those are the same words which the 


President used in his Message to Congress early this year. 


We have wandered far afield, under our free enterprise system, when business 


and industrial concerns, which can well take care of themselves in acquiring 


land for their ventures by direct negotiations with the owners of such land, 


have become the chief object of the City's solicitude and concern. Just how far 


we have gone can be gathered from the following excerpt from the Congressional 


Record of April 23, 1964, Page 8573: 


"Cleveland has received or will receive an estimated total of $15,814,000 
for nonresidential redevelopment out of an estimated total of $27,696,000 
._ for all projects. This is 57.1 per cent of the total, in contrast to the 
requirement in the Housing Act that on a national level only 30 per cent 

of the funds can go for predominantly nonresidential projects." 


Why is there this inordinate concern of the City and the Cleveland Chamber 


of Commerce, who act like brokers, for industrial clients? It is said, that 


industrial developers would grab the East Woodland area tomorrow, if it were 


available. No industrial developer is going to grab this area. 


Owners of industry in this area, who wanted to stay, were driven out. They 


bowed to the wishes and judgment of the Government, in favor of residential 


renewal in East Woodland. The specially privileged developers, who are look- 


ing for bargain-priced land, should not be permitted to replace these former 


owners of industry here. Let them look elsewhere. Let the City place them 


elsewhere, if you please. 


Shouldn't our primary concern be for people-these people, for whose bene- 


fit the Housing Act was enacted;-these people, who have been kept on the 


brink of uncertainty and despair for the last 8 years;-these people, worthy, 


provident and courageous, who kept faith with you by improving their residences? 


And what of the 148 families in the Community Co-op Apartments at 7700 


Woodland Avenue, a large percentage of whom are in danger of losing all of 


their investments here, because of the threatened encroachment of industry? 


You will have an opportunity to listen to a Joint Statement of Rev. Jessie Davis, 


representing the Residents of the Community Co-op Apartments, and James Scribner, 


President of the East Woodland Community Group owners, 


These people are peaceful and law abiding citizens. The Negro Community 


resents the City's treatment of them. Good citizens in every segment of our 


community resent it. The seeds of discontent can wreak havoc in a community. 


We don't want, what happened last year, to occur again. Let us not minimize this 


_ danger, lest there be a tragic penalty to pay. Ponder this well. You are not 


dealing with dollars and cents here, or with compensatory damages, or increased 


tax duplicates. The dignity of the human being is at stake here, every human 


a3e 


being. The good name of the City of Cleveland is at stake here. The peace of 


the community is at stake here, 


In conclusion: (1) The Housing Act of 1949, initially, and as amended, was 


enacted to help residential areas and people like those in the East Woodland 


Area, and the 1964 Amendments placed the emphasis on Rehabilitation and not 


Demolition, or Relocation. 


(2) The City of Cleveland was given a Federal Grant, under the condition 


that it would fulfill its obligation promptly, to complete the Urban Renewal 


Plan for Residential Renewal, which it utterly failed to do. 


(3) Owners in the East Woodland area fulfilled their obligations by rehabili- 


tating their homes at great expense, whereas the City refused to honor, but has 


impaired, the obligation of its contract. 


(4) The City confessed that it had wronged these East Woodland owners. 


(5) The City spent more than 57 per cent of Federal funds allocated for 


nonresidential redevelopment, whereas the National Housing Act forbids more 


than 30 per cent to be used for non-residential redevelopment, 


(6) The City has to date failed to comprehend the seriousness of its action, 


in entertaining a change from residential renewal to industrial use. The peace 


of the community has been disturbed once too often. 


(7) The City of Cleveland is out of order in trying to substitute its 


judgment for the judgment of the United States Congress, as to what is best for 


these people. 


(8) And finally, these owners in East Woodland want to stay. They have every 


right to stay. By every consideration, legal, equitable and moral, the City has 


failed to sustain the burden of proof, to entitle it to make a change of plan. 


We want to be proud of our City and of our City Leaders. This will only 


come about if the City withdraws its application for a change. By denying the 


City's request for a change of the renewal plan, you will save the City from 


its own folly. 
(Copies to Members of the United States Congress.) 


Harry A. Blachman, 1420 Illuminating Building, Cleveland, Ohio 44113 
| -4- 
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Check the class of service desired; 
otherwise the message will 
sent at the full rate 
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1206 (4-35) FULL RATE 


TELEGRAM 


47 PDOMESTIC SERVICE \ $ 
Check the class of service desired; 
otherwise this message will be ; 
sent asa fast telegram S . 


DAY LETTER | 
\ NIGHT LETTER | 7 WwW. P. MARSHALL. presicent \ SHORE-SHIP ra 
| NO. WOS.-CL. OF SvC.| PO.OR COLL. | CASH NO. | : CHARGE TO THE ACCOUNT OF TIME FILED iE 
Send the following message, subject to the terms on back hereof, which are hereby agreed to : 

| MARCH 17, 1965 


DONALD FREY 
THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY ON PROGRESS 

IN EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 
presi sg EAST 


DEAR FRIENDS: 


CORE SENDS CONGRATULATIONS TO YOU ON THE OCCASION OF YOUR NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 
THESE CONGRATULATIONS ARE NOT ONLY FOR THE FACT THAT YOU ARE CONVENING, BUT 
FOR YOUR CONTINUING EFFORTS IN REMOVING DISCRIMINATORY HOUSING PRACTICES. | 


ALTHOUGH MANY STATES HAVE LAWS PROHIBITING DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING, THESE 
PRACTICES PERSIST. IT 1S LEFT TO GROUPS LIKE YOUR OWN, AS WELL AS CORE, TO 
SEE TO IT THAT THE LAWS ARE IMPLEMENTED. 


WE HOPE THAT YOUR MEETING WILL BE SUCCESSFUL AND THAT YOUR EFFORTS WILL BE 
REWARDED SOON BY OUR SEEING FREEDOM OF RESIDENCE FOR ALL. 


INSAIt SRRecron 


CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 


DR. 


The Foundation for Dreedom & 
Democracy tn Communtty Life 


ADVANCING a program of Education in responsible individual voluntary action for 
deepening the channels of expanding individual freedom and democracy in a pluralistic 
society in each local community, and of strengthening the chances for world peace and 


order in the atomic age. 


TRUSTEES: 


MARY COX, Chairman 
Dixon, Illinois 


CALVIN KNAPP, Vice-Chrmn. 


Wisconsin 


GRANVILLE GADDIE,. Treas. 
Danville, Illinois 


J. PHILIP WARING. 
St. Louis, Missouri 

AGNES MYER 
Rockford, Illinois 

HELEN BARNHILL 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

REV. WILLIAM O'CONNOR 
Davenport, lowa 

PAULINE MORTON-FINNEY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

ANNA JANE MICHENER 
Wichita, Kansas 

ANNA MARIE WEEMS 
Waterloo, lowa 

EVELYN MORRIS 
Freeport, Illinois 

RUTH SCHMIEDESKAMP 
Quincy, Illinois 

CHARLES M. JUDD 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

ELEANORA MILLER 
Leon, tlowa 

JEWEL S. LaFONTANT 
Chicago, Illinois 

ETHEL UNTERMYER 
Deerfield, Illinois 

BEATRICE RUSSELL 
Evanston, Illinois 

EDITH BOYS ENOS 
Mishawaka, Indiana 

MARY MORGAN WILLIAMS 
Allendale, Illinois 

GEORGINE MOORE 
Evanston, Illinois 

REV. WESLEY WHARTON 
East St. Louis, Illinois 

MRS. MILDRED BURNS 

Lincoln, Nebraska — 


DR. HERBERT K. ABRAMS, Glencoe, Ill. 

SAMUEL A. ADEBONOJO, Washington, D.C. EUGENE GLUSKER, Ellenville, N.Y. FLOYD MULKEY, Chicago, Ill. JOHN M. STANLEY, Appleton, Wisc. 

JAMES BARRETT, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
DAVID L. BATZKA, Eureka, III. 
CHARLES W. BENTON, Evanston, III. 
DR. DETON J. BROOKS, Chciago, Ill. 
WILLIAM J. COOK, Evanston, Ill. 
REV. WARREN R. EBINGER, Kansas City, Mo. WILLIAM H. JOHNSON, Evanston, Ill. REV. BLAINE RAMSEY, JR. Champaign, Ill. STEVE WILHIDE, Frostburg, Md. 

_ MRS. NELLIE EVANS, Winston Salem, N.C. 
DR. KEWAN A. EVANS, Evanston, Ill. 


1514 Elmwood hina 
Evanston, Illinois, 60201 
GReenleaf 5-8866 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 
Donald S. Frey, Esq. 


7 March 1965 


Mr. James Farmer , 
38 Park Row 
New York 38, New York 


al 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


This letter is written at the suggestion of Miss Nancy Mutarelli which 
whom I had the pleasure to talking on the telephone last Thursday, 
in New York City. 


We hope that you will send an inspiring message to both the NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY ON PROGRESS IN EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING, to be held at 
Springfield, Illinois, March 18-20, 1965, and to the NA’ COLLEGE 
STUDENT CONFERENCE to be held at Eureka College, Eureka, Illinois, 

March 19=20, 1965. 


We believe that CORE chapters around the country have done and are 
doing considerable constructive work to eradicate housing discrimination 
from various communities throughout America.. 


The abovesaid conferences are desitned to be great assemblages of local, 
state and federal governmental officials and labor, business, civic 

and religious leaders meeting to exchange ideas and to deepen their 
commitment to erase housing discrimination from all American commmities, 
which discrimination we believe undermines all human freedom and 
constitutes the "major economic, social, moral and political cost 

to every American community”. 


Looking forward to hearing from you, 
Sincerely yours, 


AnnatA Dteg— 


Donald S. Frey, 


ADVISORY COUNCIL (Partial List) 


DR. GRANT SHOCKLEY, Evanston, III. 
DAVID FLEER, Orlando, Fila. HON. ABNER J. MIKVA, Chicago, Ill. GRACE SMEDSTAD, Chicago, til. 


DR. HOWARD HASSINGER, Evanston, iil. DR. JOHN A. MORSELL, New York, N.Y. DONALD SULTNER-WELLES, Dover, Pa. 
HIRAM B. HOLDRIDGE, Evanston, Ill. REV. ROBERT L. PIERSON, White Plains, N.Y. CLEMENT F. WADE, Evanston, Ill. 

DR. HOMER A. JACK, Scarsdale, N.Y. RT. REV. JAMES A. PIKE, San Francisco, Cal. MRS. ARNETTA WALLACE, Chicago, III. 
DR. GRACE JAFFEE, Evanston, Ill. SOL RABKIN, New York, N.Y. DR. DONALD B. WARD, Yankton, S.D. 
REV. PAUL C. JEWELL, Portland, Ore. MRS. IRENE RIEHL, Alton, III. SAMUEL WHITE, Evanston, Ill. © 


REV. JOHN D. McCARTY, New York, N.Y. JOSEPH B. ROBISON, New York, N.Y. JOHN YOLTON, Detroit, Mich. 
REV. JOHN D. MORRIS, Atlanta, Ga. WILLIAM SCHWAB, Webster Groves, Mo. DR. GORDON ZAHN, London, England 
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order in the atomic age. 


TRUSTEES: 
MARY COX, Choirman 
Dixon, Illinois 
CALVIN KNAPP, Vice-Chrmn. 
Wisconsin 


GRANVILLE GADDIE, Treas. 
Danville, Illinois 


J. PHILIP WARING 
St. Louis, Missouri 

AGNES MYER 
Rockford, Illinois 

HELEN BARNHILL 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

REV. WILLIAM O'CONNOR 

’ Davenport, lowa 

PAULINE MORTON-FINNEY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

ANNA JANE MICHENER 
Wichita, Kansas 

ANNA MARIE WEEMS 
Waterloo, lowa 

EVELYN MORRIS 
Freeport, Illinois 

RUTH SCHMIEDESKAMP 
Quincy, Illinois 

CHARLES M. JUDD 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

ELEANORA MILLER 
Leon, lowa 

JEWEL S. LaFONTANT 
Chicago, Illinois 

ETHEL UNTERMYER 
Deerfield, Illinois 

BEATRICE RUSSELL 
Evanston, Illinois 

EDITH BOYS ENOS 
Mishawaka, Indiana 

MARY MORGAN WILLIAMS 
Allendale, Illinois 

GEORGINE MOORE 
Evanston, Illinois 

REV. WESLEY WHARTON 
East St. Louis, Illinois 

MRS. MILDRED BURNS 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


DR. HERBERT K. ABRAMS, Glencoe, Ill. 
SAMUEL A. ADEBONOJO, Washington, D.C. 
DR. JAMES BARRETT, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
DAVID L. BATZKA, Eureka, Ill. 
CHARLES W. BENTON, Evanston, Ill. 
DR. DETON J. BROOKS, Chciago, Ill. 
WILLIAM J. COOK, Evanston, Ill. 
REV. WARREN R. EBINGER, Kansas City, Mo. 
MRS. NELLIE EVANS, Winston Salem, N.C. 
DR. KEWAN A. EVANS, Evanston, fil. 


“lhe Foundation for Freedom & 
Democracy tn Communtty Life 


ADVANCING a program of Education in responsible individual voluntary action for 
deepening the channels of expanding individual freedom and democracy in a pluralistic 
society in each local community, and of strengthening the chances for world peace and 
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1514 Elmwood y ny 
Evanston, Illinois, 60201 
GReenleaf 5-8866 


1965 EXECUTIVE SECRETARY: 
BAR 8 Donald S. Frey, Esq. 


March 6, 1965 
dict 3/5/65 


Miss Nancy Mutarelli 
Administrative Department 
CORE 

38 Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Miss Mutarelli: 


It was nice receiving your letter of March 3rd today 
at the office, enclosing the picture of Mr. James 
Farmer,. when I had just finished talking with you 

in New York yesterday. 


We will include Mr. Farmer's picture in our program 
Sheet being made up for the NATIONAL ASSEMBLY ON 
PROGRESS IN EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING. 


We hope very much that Mr. Farmer will prepare a 
special message for the conference which can be | 
read to the many religious and civic leaders coming 
from all communities of America to this significant 
meeting. 


In addition to Mrs. Faith Rich of the local Chicago CORE 
chapter, we hope that some representative of CORE's 
national office (if not Mr. Farmer) will be present. 


Best wishes, 


Sincerel fe 
| Donald |S. Frey 
dsf j 


cc: Mrs. Mary Cox 


ADVISORY COUNCIL (Partiol List) 


DR. GRANT SHOCKLEY, Evanston, III. 


DAVID FLEER, Orlando, Fla. HON. ABNER J. MIKVA, Chicago, III. GRACE SMEDSTAD, Chicago, III. 
EUGENE GLUSKER, Ellenville, N.Y. FLOYD MULKEY, Chicago, III. JOHN M. STANLEY, Appleton, Wise. 
DR. HOWARD HASSINGER, Evanston, Ill. DR. JOHN A. MORSELL, New York, N.Y. DONALD SULTNER-WELLES, Dover, Po. 
HIRAM B. HOLDRIDGE, Evanston, III. REV. ROBERT L. PIERSON, White Plains, N.Y. CLEMENT F. WADE, Evanston, III. 

DR. HOMER A. JACK, Scarsdale, N.Y. RT. REV. JAMES A. PIKE, San Francisco, Cal. MRS. ARNETTA WALLACE, Chicago, III. 
DR. GRACE JAFFEE, Evanston, Hi. SOL RABKIN, New York, N.Y. DR. DONALD B. WARD, Yankton, S.D. 
REV. PAUL C. JEWELL, Portland, Ore. MRS. IRENE RIEHL, Alton, Ill. SAMUEL WHITE, Evanston, Ill. 

WILLIAM H. JOHNSON, Evanston, III. REV. BLAINE RAMSEY, JR. Champaign, Ill. STEVE WILHIDE, Frostburg, Md. 

REV. JOHN D. McCARTY, New York, N.Y. JOSEPH B. ROBISON, New York, N.Y. JOHN YOLTON, Detroit, Mich. 


REV. JOHN D. MORRIS, Atlanta, Ga. WILLIAM SCHWAB, Webster Groves, Mo. DR. GORDON ZAHN, London, England 


Esilik tbe edie ye ome 


THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


—~ 


on PROGRESS in 
EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 


March 18 - 20, 1965 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
(New Holiday Inn - East) 


Sponsored by - 
THE FOUNDATION FOR FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY 
IN COMMUNITY LIFE, INC. 
1514 Elmwood Avenue - Evanston, Illinois 


“Liberty " 


A VITAL NATIONAL EVALUATION of the road ahead in community-by community implementation of the 
1964 Federal Civil Rights Act and the responsibilities of positive voluntary individual action 
in states and communities, meeting the challenge of THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS - 
"Everyone has the right to FREEDOM OF MOVEMENT and RESIDENCE within the border of each state." 
A conference of civic, business, labor, religious and federal, state and local governmental 
leaders exploring the constitutional human right to “life, liberty and the pursuit of —_ 
ness including the pursuit of a home. a | 


Williom H. Robinson Kermit G. Bailer 
Chicago, Ill. Washington, D. C. 


Deton Brooks, Jr. Dr. Martin H. Bickhom Mrs. John Michene: Mr. Chorles M. Judd 
Chicago, ill. Wilmette, tl. Wichita, Kon. Cincinneti, Ohio 


ere 


LARGEST -ECONOMIC, 


Dr Jomes Borrett Rev. Warren Ebinger Mrs. Evelyn Morris Rev. L. Beauchamp Mrs. Ethel Untermyer Mes. Fred Walker 
Milwoukee, Wis. Kansas City, Mo. Freeport, Ill. Milwaukee, Wis. Deerfield, Ill. Chicago, Ill. Chicago, Ill. 


SIMONE NE LTR 


Rey. Ed Riddick Alfred Cowles Mrs. Pauline Morton-F inney Ernest Russell Mrs. Arnetta Wallace Emily D. Scott Dr. H. L. King 
Chicago, Ill. Grand Rapids, Mich. Indianapolis, ind. Des Moines, lowa Chicago, Ill. Bloomington, Ill. Ottowa, fil. 


Mrs. Mary Cox Frank Peers Raymond Harth Mrs. Estelle May Miss Olive M. Diggs Mrs. Warren Spencer Dr. Arthur Falls 
Dixon, fil. Highland Pk , Ill. Chicago, Ill. Rockford, Ill. Chicago, Ill. Evanston, fil. Western Springs, lil. 


Mrs. Ruth Schmiedeskomp Lamorn Morris Donald S. Frey Corneff R. Taylor Glenn A. Kniss Rev. Lawrence J. Rezash William Johnson 
Quincy, Wl. Freeport, Ill. Evanston, Ill. Milwaukee, Wis. Springfield, Ill. Hinsdale, Ill. Evanston, Ill. 


Mrs. Helen Barnhill Ed Holmgren J. Phillip Waring Mrs. Valeska Hinton Rabbi Robt. J. Marx Donald E. Moyer Mr. Williom H. Oliver 
Milwoukee, Wis. Baltimore, Md. St. Louis, Mo. Peoria, Ill. Chicago, Ill. Chompaign, ill. New York, N. Y. 


PEOPLE WORKING TOGETHER IN VOLUNTARY POSITIVE, SPECIFIC WAYS WILL ELIMINATE THE PRACTICES 


« SOCIAL, MORAL AND POLITICAL 


Dr. Richard J. Corbroy Mrs. Don Gatchell ideas . . ; 
River Forest, Wl. Tulso, Oklo. a oechaciwvang «Anal Sennen eee James Coffey Hon. A. Scariano Richard Dunham 


Wilmington, Del. Davenport, lowa Elgin, il. Park Forest, Wil.. York Center, ill. 


Mrs. Galen Russell Dr. Paul A. Schilpp 
Evanston, fll. Glenview, Ill. 


ADs 5 LE As 


Edword G. Olsen Myron Rogers Williom Hill Rev. D. Cantwell 
Chicago, Ill. Freeport, Ill. Chicago, iil. Chicago, Il. 


Dr. Edgor H. 5. Chandler Mrs. Robt. B. Miller Rev. L. H. Cooperrider Dr. Martin L. King Mrs-Jewel LaFontont Emily Z. Willioms 
Chicago, Ill. Gary, Ind. Sterling, Il. Atlante, Go. Chicago, Ill. Evanston, lil. 


Rev. Richard P. Graebel Dr. Roy J. Enquist Sain Belfer 


Hal M. Freeman Robert Basker Mrs. Faith Rich 
Springfield, Wit. Chicago, lll. Peoria Hgts., Ill. 


Chicago, Il. Skokie, ll. Chicago, Wl. 


Jomes Tillmon, i. Beotrice M. Jenk ins Rev. A. A. Hill Hon. Cecil A. Partee Dr. David Pittmon 


Mrs. Jos. Poindexter 
Minneopolis, Minn. Omaho. Neb. Evanston, Ill. 


Chicago, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. Elgin, Wl. 


CTICES OF RAC ION, WHICH PRESENTLY UNDERMINES ALL HUMAN FREEDOMS. 


AFFIRMATIZING, SOCIALIZING, 


Dev id Owens Rt. Rev. James Pike Virginia Nolon 
E. St. Lovis, il. San Francisco, Calif. Evanston, lil. 


Pat Crowley Herold Johnson A. Philip Randolph Rev. Clarence Bigler 
Wilmette, Ill. Springfield, Hl. Harlem, N Y Marion, Wis. 


Mrs. Joe Williams , Rev. Ed Bailey Dr. Wendell Lanton 
Allendale, ill. Evanston, Ill. Montclair, N Y 


Mr. Jack Hageboeck Dr. S. C. MacDonald 
Moline, ill. ‘" Evanston, Ill. 


Rev. Arthur Burks Stanley Lawrence 


Howard Theilbar Bayord Rustin 
Chicago Hots., fil. Chicago, Ill. 


Pekin, Hil. New York, N Y 


Dr. Kenneth B. Clork Peter Perdue Whitney M. Young, Jr. John K Burr Blackburn Dr. Jules Moreau Mr. David Batzke 
Harlem, N Y Danville, ill. New Rochelle, N Y Chicago, Ill. Spooner, Wis. Evanston, Ill. Eureka, Wi. 


SOME OF THESE PARTICIPANTS (AND OTHER AMERICANS) WILL BE AT NATIONAL COLLEGE STUDENs' ASSEMBLY 
FOR FREEDOM OF RESIDENCE, EUREKA COLLEGE, EUREKA, ILL., (NEAR PEORIA, ILL.) MARCH 19-20, 1965. 


HERE IS YOUR - 
Advanced Program and Registration Form - 
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| Sponsored by - 

“ THE FOUNDATION FOR FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY 
IN COMMUNITY LIFE, INC, 

1514 Elmwood Avenue - Evanston, Illinois 


A VITAL NATIONAL EVALUATION of the road ahead in community by community 
implementation of the 1964 Federal Civil Rights Act and the responsi- 
bilities of acceptance and positive voluntary action by people in their 
states and communities, spelling out the challenges of THE UNIVERSAL 
DECLARATION OF HUMAN RIGHTS - "Everyone has the right to FREEDOM OF 
MOVEMENT and RESIDENCE within the border of each state," 


OF YOUR CONFERENCE - 


PRESIDENT LYNDON B, JOHNSON HAS SAID: 


") AM HAPPY TO EXTEND MY GREETINGS TO THOSE ATTENDING THE 
Mip=-AmMERICA CONFERENCE ON FREEDOM OF RESIDENCE.... 


"THE CONCERN AND INTEREST OF THE CITIZENS OF AMERICA IN THE 
CONCEPT OF EQUAL HOUSING OPPORTUNITY 1S A CRUCIAL FACTOR IN 

ACHIEVING OUR GOALS. YOUR CONFERENCE TESTIFIES TO THE WORK 

BEING DONE TO STIMULATE CITIZEN ACTIVITY IN THIS FIELO, AND 

TO THE COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP WE MUST HAVE TO TRANSLATE EQUAL : 
HOUSING OPPORTUNITIES FROM A PLEDGE TO A REALITY.” 


o~ 


VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HUMPHREY HAS SAID: 


"THANK YOU FOR YOUR LETTER OFFERING THE SERVICE OF THE 
FOUNDATION FOR FREEDOM & DEMOCRACY IN COMMUNITY LIFE IN THE 
CONVENING OF CONFERENCES TO IMPLEMENT THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL. 


"[} ]wouLD NOT PRECLUDE YOUR FOUNDATION FROM TAKING THE INITIATIVE 
IN THIS AREA. THIS 1S ESSENTIALLY A MATTER WHICH WILL HAVE TO 
BE SETTLED INDIVIDUALLY AMONG THE SEVERAL STATES, PROBABLY AT 
THE INITIATIVE OF THE GOVERNORS OF THOSE STATES.... 


"(But | HAVE No } DESIRE TO DISCOURAGE ANY REPUTABLE ORGANIZATION 
FROM MOVING AHEAD IN THIS I#tMPORTANT FIELD. 


"IN OTHER WORDS, 1! ENCOURAGE YOU AND YOUR FOUNDATION TO TAKE 
WHATEVER STEPS YOU BELIEVE TO BE APPROPRIATE AND POSSIBLE IN THIS 


IMPORTANT AREA.” 


THE. HON, SARGENT SHRIVER, DIRECTOR OF THE WAR ON POVERTY PROGRAM, HAS SAID: 


"IT 1S ENCOURAGING TO KNOW THAT EFFORTS SUCH AS YOURS ARE TAKING 
PLACE AND | LOOK FORWARD TO A CONTINUED OIALOGUE BETWEEN US.” 


FORMER PENNSYLVANIA GOVERNOR, THE HON, DAVID L. LAWRENCE, HAS SAID: 
(CHAIRMAN OF PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING) 


"THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE SINCERELY APPRECIATES YOUR CONSTANT DEVOTION 
TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM OF RESIDENCE FOR ALL AMERICANS AND YOUR HARD 
WORK ON ITS BEHALF. WITHOUT THE DETERMINED EFFORT OF CITIZENS LIKE 
YOURSELF, THE GOALS WE SEEK WOULD BE MUCH MORE REMOTE. 


SENATOR EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN HAS SAID: 


"1 AM GLAD TO NOTE THE WORK OF YOUR COMMITTEE IN SEEKING TO ACHIEVE 
FAIR HOUSING PRACTICES NOW FOR ALL COMMUNITIES...ON A VOLUNTARY BASIS. 


"IN THIS DAY AND AGE THE TREND SEEMS TO BE TOWARD GOVERNMENT COMPULSION 
AT ALL LEVELS AND TO ME THIS !#S ALIEN TO THE SPIRIT OF OUR COUNTRY 

AND ITS TRADITIONS AND SEEMS TO DOWNGRADE OUR CAPACITY FOR ACHIEVING 
PROGRESS IN THIS AND OTHER FIELDS AT THE LOCAL LEVEL ON A VOLUNTARY 


BASIS. ALL POWER TO You.” 


MAJOR SPEAKERS, PANELISTS AND RESOURCE LEADERS 
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MR. KERMIT BAILER, Assistant Administrator, Office of Community 
Programs, Housing and Home Finance Agency, - 
Washington, D.C. 

DR. ALGERNON ‘oD. BLACK, Chairman of the Board, National Committee 
against Discrimination in Housing, 
323 Lexington Avenue, New York, New York 10016 

DR. DETON J. BROOKS, JR., Executive Director, Chicago Committee on 
Urban Opportunity, 1 N. Wacker Dr. Chicago, Ill. 

DR. PAUL A. SCHILPP, Northwestern University, Department of Philosophy 
College of Arts and Sciences, Evanston, Illinois | 

MR. JACK E, WOOB, JR., Associate Executive Director, National 
Committee against Discrimination in Housing 

- 323 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 

HON, DONALD M, FRASER, House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

MR. THEODORE A. JONES, Senior Vice President-General Manager. 
Supreme Life Insurance Company of America, 
3501 South Parkway, Chicago 53, Illinois 

MR, WILLIAM ROBINSON, 2851 South Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 60616 

MR, ERWIN A. SALK, President, Salk, Ward & Salk, Ine. 11 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60603 | 

MR. SARGENT SHRIVER, Director, Office of Economic Opportunity, | 
Executive Office of the President, Washington D.C. 

THE REV. CURTIS BARGE, 1721 Leland Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 

MR. N. P. DOTSON, Zone Intergroup Relations Advisor, Federal Housing 
Administration, 219 South Dearborn St. Chicago 

MR. ROLAND M. SAWYER, Housing Consultant, United Steelworkers of 
America, 1500 Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh 22 

| Pennsylvania 

MISS LUCILLE D. LAMKIN, Associate Executive Director, The YMCA: of 
Chicago, 1001 North Dearborn St. Chicago, Illinois 

MR. REX CARR, Kassly, Weihl, Carr & Bone, 401-409 Spivey Building, 
East St. Louis, Illinois 

MRS. DIANA ZENTAY, Program Assistant, Community Relations Service 
Washington, D.C. 20230 | 

MR. ALFRED E., COWLES, Executive Director, City of Grand Rapids, 
Human Relations Commission, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

MR. WILLIAM H. OLIVER, Co-Director, Fair Practices and Anti- | 
Discrimination Department - UAW, Solidarity House 
8000 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit 14, Michigan 

WILFRED REID, D.D., Saint Stephen African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
2000 West Washington Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


MR. MORRIS MILGRAM, Modern Community Developers, Inc. Suite lll, 
1750 Roosevelt Blvd. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


oor 


MR. RALPH HELSTEIN, President, United Packinghouse, Food and Allied 
Workers, AFL- CIO, 1800 Transportation Building, 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 

THE REV. BLAINE RAMSEY, JR., 106 North Fourth Street, Champaign, I11. 

DR. G. AUBREY YOUNG, Director, Governorts Commission on Human Rights, 
900 State Office Building, 1 West Wilson Street, 
Madison, Wisconsin 

-REV., EDWARD F, BAILEY, The Ministerial Conference of Evanston, 

eyen Elmwood Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 

MR. JOHN R. ALLEN, 260 Forestview, Geneva, Illinois 

REV. ARTHUR BURKS, President, Chicago Heights Branch NAACP, 
1612 Portland Avenue, Chicago Heights, Illinois 

MR. JOHN A. QUISENBERRY, 2112 Park Lane, Highland Park, Illinois 

MR. CHARLES M, JUDD, Breneman-Hartshorn, inc. , 2235 Sycamore Street, 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

REV. A. ALTON HILL, Mount Zion Baptist Church, 1113 Clark Street, 
Evanston, Illinois 

MRS. ANN PROSTEN, 5109 South Cornell Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

MR. EDWARD NOONAN, 53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 

MR. RICHARD THAIN, Assistant Dean, Roosevelt University, 430 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60605 

MRS. HELEN O'BRIEN, 412 Lee Street, Evanston, Illinois 

MR. HOWARD W., SMITH, Executive Secretary, National Committee on 
Tithing in Investment, 1914 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

MR. HERBERT H. FISHER, 8343 St. Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

MRS. IRENE TURNER, 5342 South Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

MR. EDWARD MARCINIAK, 211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 

MRS. PAULINE MORTON-FINNEY, 2918 Boulevard Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 

MR. J. PHILIP WARING, 5903 Cates, St. Louis, Missouri 

MR, CHARLES BENTON, President, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
Wilmette, Illinois 

DR. HOWARD HASSINGER, 1044 Asbury Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 

MRS. IRENE L. RIEHL, 2312 Fairview Drive, Alton, Illinois 

BILLY JONES, ESQ., Attorney-at- Law, 342A East Broadway, East 
St. Louis, Illinois 

MRS. DAVID BLAKE, 1116 South 16th Street, Springfield, Illinois 

MR. GEORGE WASHNIS, Administrative Assistant, City Hall, 
East St. Louis, Illinois 

MR. DAVID OWENS, 3502 Trendley Avenue, East St. Louis, Illinois 

DR. CHARLES KIMBROUGH, Route #2, Sparta, Illinois 

JEROME B. BOHMAN, ESQ. Attorney at Law, 901 Third National Bank Bldg. 
Dayton, Ohio 

MR, HAROLD HATCHER, Director, Indiana Civil Rights Commission, 
1004 State Office Building, Indianapolis, Indiana 

MR. JOHN K, ARNOT, Interracial Fellowship of LaGrange, 315 North 
La Grange Road, La Grange Park, Illinois 

MR, GLENN A, KNISS, Springfield (Ill. ) Committee for F,O. R., 
423 West Lawrence, Springfield, Illinois 

REV. ARTHUR BURKS, NAACP, 1612 Portland Avenue, Chicago Heights, I11. 

MR. DONALD O'HATR, United Campus Christian Fellowship, Northern 
Tllinois University, U.C.C.F. House, 246 Carroll 
De Kalb, Illinois 

MRS. HENRY AMT, Elkhart Council of United Church Women, 
4800 West Indiana Avenue, Elkhart, Indiana 

DR, MARTIN BICKHAM, Wilmette Human Relations Committee, - 
/ 429 9th Street, Wilmette, Illinois 


PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
ON PROGRESS IN EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 


THURSDAY, MARCH 18, 1965 


8:00 A.M, Clergymen - Legislators! Breakfast 
Theme - "THE MORALITY OF PRIVATE PROPERTY" 
"THE ROLE OF LAW TO ACHIEVE EQUALITY 


OF OPPORTUNITY" 


(Held in conjunction with meeting of Illinois © 
legislators who will be considering passage of 
a Fair Housing Practices Bill) 


103:00 Panel Presentation 
Theme - "THE ROLE OF RELIGION IN BUILDING STRONGER 


AND HEALTHIER COMMUNITIES” 


(Examples of leadership by Judeo-Christian leaders 
throughout America to eliminate the practices of 
racial and religious prejudice that divide and. 


frustrate community progress) 


12:00 Noon LUNCHEON TIME OPEN - allowing for informal gather- 
ings and committee meetings for final preparations 
for a vigorous and constructive conference, 
Interviews with press, review of public exhibits 


developed by community groups. 


2:00 P.M. Panel Presentation 
Theme - "THE ROLE OF FEDERAL, STATE AND MUNICIPAL 


OFFICIALS TO GUARANTEE EQUALITY OF OPPOR- 
TUNITY IN HOUSING" 
- Official declaration in every town in America 
- Improvements to existing statutes 


4:00 WORK SHOPS - Organized on various aspects of the 
Freedom of Residence Movement, with arrangements for 
Work Shops to have supper together and continue dis- 
cussions with Resource Leaders of outstanding 


achievement, 


7:00 "FREEDOM FIRESIDE FORUMS" - Role playing by conference 
attendants at hotel and throughout city of Springfield 
arranged by Springfield Freedom of Residence Committee 


8:00 MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES of the Foundation for Freedom 
and Democracy in Community Life 


ALL HAVE A hIGH STAKE IN AND 


4& DEEP RESPONSIBILITY FOR BUILDING 
FRE 8 @ee ti Ve 


COMMUNITIES 


BANKERS - BANKING AND BUSINESS GENERALLY ARE SEEING THAT THE 
"EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY CRUSADE” APPLIES TO THEM AS WELL. 
THEY ARE SPEAKING UP ANO ACTING UP AND REVIEWING THEIR PRACTICES. 


BUILDERS - BUILDERS AND MANAGERS OF HOUSING, PLANNERS, ANO ARCHITECTS 
WILL NOT LAG BEHIND IN MAKING INTEGRATED URBAN LIVING POPULAR 


AND DESIRABLE. 


RELATORS ANo BROKERS - IN SPITE OF BEING BUT AGENTS FOR PROPERTY 
OWNERS, REALTORS AND BROKERS HAVE A CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY TO 
PERSUADE PEOPLE ON THE BENEFITS OF INTEGRATED LIVING AS WELL 


AS THE LEGAL REQUIREMENTS. 


EDUCATORS - COLLEGE STUDENTS AND TEACHERS SEE SEGREGATION AS A 
THREAT TO THE FUTURE OF FREE EDUCATION AND TO THE woRLo's 


PEACE AND HEALTH. 


GOVERNMENT - POLITICIANS, CIVIL SERVANTS AND PROFESSIONAL HUMAN 
RELATIONS EXECUTIVES SEE THE NEED TO TAKE POSITIVE ACTION 
TO ACHIEVE EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING — THE BASIC 


RIGHT OF AMERICANS, 


CHURCHES « CLERGYMEN AND LAYMEN MUST NOT ONLY PREACH "EQUALITY™ 
BUT MUST PERSONALLY LEAD IN SPECIFIC ACTIONS TO ACHIEVE 
EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING FOR ALL AMERICANS. 


LABOR - LABOR 1S ORGANIZING FOR "COMMUNITY" AS WELL AS "FOR JOBS’. 


LAWYERS = LAWYERS AND POLITICAL SCIENTISTS SEE THE THREAT TO 
DEMOCRACY AND AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS IF THE FALSE CONCEPT 
OF "AN ABSOLUTE REGARD TO DO WITH ONE'S PROPERTY WHAT HE 
PLEASES 1S GIVEN ANY CREDENCE. 


CITIZENS - ALL CITIZENS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE, AND PARTICULARLY 
SOCIAL SCIENTISTS, MUST COME TO RECOGNIZE THE HIGHER HUMAN 
VALUES OF INTEGRATED LIVING IN EACH AREA BEING "A LITTLE 


WORLD COMMUNITY", 


HOLD PORTA THRE TORCH OF EREEDOR. 


OVER ALL AMER IG & aes 


es 


7:30 AM 


9:00 AM 


12:15 PM 


2:16 PM 


6:00 PM 


7:00 PM 


PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
ON PROGRESS IN EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 


_ Friday - March 19, 1965 


FREEDOM FACT FINDING BREAKFASTS | 
Informal groupings of conferees with emphasis on surveying 


- housing, injustices .and bringing. them. to. Fapagaat> te public 


attention. . AM 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. PLaMARY, ‘SESSION, TAT 3ae 
Keynote Address: COMMUNITY CHALLENGES IN THE 

~NEW AGE.OF..HUMAN, RELATIONS ,... 
Followed with Panel Presentation by.o out standing) citizens, 
giving examples of positive citizen action taken in ~ 
their, communities... ...> : REPOS 


-Becess, for, Luncheon ..,-.. 
(Informal luncheon groups ‘ends up of Workshop part icipants) 


Panel Presentation: THE) ROLE. OF BANKERS, BUILDERS, REALTORS and 
CITY PLANNERS IN TOMORROW'S INTEGRATED 


(COMMUNITY «=: gens An 
Persoral case histeetes by leading « citizens. 


. RECEPTION: , Informal, gathering. of all conferees.,to meet. 


each other and the —— leaders in housing 


- throughout: the: country. - 


_ CHAMPION OF OPEN OCCUPANCY AWARDS BANQUET 


- Distinguished Speakers - 


THE WORKSHOPS * FOR 


THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY ON 
PROGRESS IN 
EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING | 


(*PLEASE DESIGNATE ON YOUR ADVANCED REGISTRATION STATEMENT WHAT. PARTICULAR 
AREAS OF INTEREST YOU WOULD LIKE TO EXPLORE AT THE ASSEMBLY) 


1. IMPLEMENTATION OF EXECUTIVE ORDERS” (rebenae + STATE) 
FHA - VA 


C. IMPROVEMENT OF STATE LEGISLATION 
(INTERPRETATION AND” ADMINTSTRAT ION)” 


3. MUNICTPAL ACTION FOR EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
“5° (C1 T18s; © TOWNS; counTies’)°* ba 


4. LITIGATION TO ACHIEVE EQUALITY: OF OPPORTUNITY 
(EXISTING REMEDIES) 


5. RESPONSIBLE VOLUNTARY ACTION FO" Cone: “UNFAIR: PRACTICES 
(ALL PROGRAMS) ‘ : | 


6. EFFECTIVE FACT FINDING COMMUNI TY epee 
(How? WHAT? FOLLOW-UP ) . 


7. PROTEST TECHNIQUES <= EVALUATION, IMPROVEMENT — 
8. PUBLIC wciols ea PROBLEMS 

i POPULARI ZING INTEGRATED LiviING = MOTIVATION AND MYTH 
10, LEADERSHIP FROM BANKING ANG? REAL? EDTA TE: TERENESTS 
11. LEADERSHIP FROM UNION AND Civic GROUPS 


12. SPECIFIC STEPS CHURCHES ARE TAKING 


( ) I want to participate in Workshop No. : 


( ) I will want reservations for the 
"Liberty and Law Luncheon" Sat. March 20 ($3.00 per person) 


$ Enclosed 


( ) I want reservations for the "Champion of Open Occupancy Awards" 
Banquet ($4.00 per person) 


$ Enclosed 


7:30 AM 


9:00 AM 


12:15 PM 


2:30 PM 


4:00 PM 


PROGRAM OF ThE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


ON PROGRESS IN EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 


Saturday - March 20, 1965 


BREAKFAST * Workshop Leaders and Reporters to come together 
to gauge productiveness of Conference, other informal gatherings. 


Panel Presentation - THE ROLE OF LABOR UNIONS, CIVIL RIGHTS GROUPS, 
| CIVIC AND SOCIAL CLUBS and OTHER VOLUNTARY 
ASSOCIATIONS - 
Series of case histories on specific techniques being followed. 
Question period. (followed with final Workshop Sessions) 


"LIBERTY AND LAW LUNCHEON" 

Address: "The Higher Values of Integration” | 
introduction of more Workshop Leaders and Resource Persons. 
Community implementation of Federal Civil Rights Act of 1964. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY PLENARY SESSION 


Reports and Recommendations from Workshops 
- Popularize the "Equal Opportunity Brokers, Bankers, Builders” 


- Launching Journal - "Equal Opportunity Housing” 
- Saluting College Student movement for Freedom of Residence 


- Proposition 14 in California 


SUMMATION OF ASSEMBLY 


Caucus of various state groupings of citizens for statewide action. 


Decision on date and place of next NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


THE FOUNDATION FOR FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY — 
IN COMMUNITY LIFE, INC. 


1514 ELMWOOD AVENUE, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


(1S A NOTIFORITPROFIT CORPORATION CONSISTING OF CONCERNED HUMAN BEINGS 
OF ALL FAITHS, ALL RACES, ALL OCCUPATIONS, AND ALL POLITICAL PARTIES 
WHO VOLUNTEER THEIR TIME TO ADVANCE THE FOLLOWING PROPOSITIONS - 

AND INVITE THE FINANCIAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF INDIVIDUALS AND AGENCIES 

TO AID IN THEIR ADVANCE. ) | 


(1) THAT -"AMERICANS ARE LIVING UNDER A DICTATORSHIP OF RACIAL 
PREJUDICE IN REAL ESTATE” WHICH MUST BE OVERTHROWN 
NOW, RAPIOLY AND PEACEFULLY, BY MARSHALLING THE TOTAL 
LEADERSHIP OF EACH COMMUNITY ON A VOLUNTARY BASIS 
THROUGH THE POSITIVE, SPECIFIC, INDIVIDUAL ACTION 
OF EVERY GOOD CITIZEN. 


(2) THAT - THERE 1s NO SINGLE FACT OF INJUSTICE ON THE AMERICAN 
SCENE WITH MORE MANIFOLD AND DEEPER INJURIES TO 
AMERICAN LIFE THAN THE WHOLESALE DENIAL TO MINORITY 
GROUPS OF THE RIGHT TO BUY OR RENT A HOME ANYWHERE 
THEY CAN AFFORD, 


(3) THAT - HOUSING INTEGRATION 1S THE ACID TEST OF DEMOCRACY, 
WITHOUT WHICH OUR SCHOOLS CANNOT BE INTEGRATED, 
EQUALITY IN JOB ADVANCEMENT CANNOT BE ACHIEVED, 
CHURCHES CANNOT BE INTEGRATED, URBAN RENEWAL 
PROGRAMS CANNOT SUCCEED, AND THE WHOLE RACIAL 
CRISIS CANNOT BE RESOLVED. 


(4) tHAT ~ FREEDOM OF RESIDENCE witt ELIMINATE RACIAL ANDO 
RELIGIOUS PREJUDICE, BRINGING THE MORE ABUNDANT 
LIFE TO ALL PEOPLE, IN FREE AND TRUE COMMUNITIES, 
ANDO !tN THE FREEDOM AND UNITY OF ALL MANKIND. 


PLANNING AND ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE 
FOR 
THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
ON PROGRESS IN EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 


Springfield, Illinois, March 18-20, 1965 


MR, GLEN KNISS, 423 W. Lawrence Avenue, Springfield, Ill. 

MR. HAROLD JOHNSON, 100 West Adams St., Springfield, Ill. 

MR. JOHN ALESIA, 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

DR. MARTIN H, BICKHAM, 429 9th Street, Wilmette 

MRS. DAVID BLAKE, 1116 South 16th St., Springfield, I1l. 

MRS. MARGUERITE JOHNSTON, 1130 Dewey Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 

MRS. HELEN BARNHILL, 434 West Clark St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

MRS. WILLIAM BURNS, 1001 Harrison, Lincoln, Nebraska 

MRS. MARY S. COX, 514 West 6th Street, Dixon, Illinois 

MRS, EDITH BOYS ENOS, Box 188, Mishawaka, Indiana 

MR, GRANVILLE,GADDIE, 931 N. Robinson Street, Danville, Ill. 

MR. CHARLES M, JUDD, 1133 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

MR, CALVIN KNAPP, Box 28, R.R. 22, Mukwonago, Wisconsin 

MRS, JEWEL S. LAFONTANT, 180 West Washington, Chicago, Ill. 

MRS. AGNES MYER, 3439 Harlem Boulevard, Rockford, Ill. 

MISS ANNA JANE MICHENER, 1829 University Ave., Wichita, Kansas 

MRS, ELEANORA MILLER, 208 S. Church St., Leon, Iowa 

MRS. GEORGINE MOORE, 1808 Hovland Court, Evanston, Ill. 

MRS, EVELYN MORRIS, 8 North Louis St., Freeport, Ill. 

MRS, PAULINE MORTON-FINNEY, 2918 Boulevard Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 

REV. WILLIAM T. “oCONNOR, St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa | 

MRS. BEATRICE RUSSELL, 500 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 

MRS, RUTH SCHMIEDESKAMP, 1819 Jersey St., Quincy, Ill. 

MRS, ETHEL UNTERMEYER, 1400 Sanders Rd., Deerfield, Ill. 

DR. J. PHILIP WARING, City Hall, St. Louis, Missouri 

MISS ANNA MARIE WEEMS, Box 2231, Waterloo, Iowa 

REV. WESLEY E, WHARTON, 412 North 14th Street, East St. Louis, Ill. 

MRS. MARY MORGAN WILLIAMS, Route 1, Box 55, Allendale, I11. 

DR. HERBERT K, ABRAMS, 1170 Terrace, Glencoe, Ill. 

MR. DAVID L. BATZKA, Eureka College, Eureka, I1l. 

MRS. WILLIAM BURNS, 1001 Harrison, Lincoln, Nebraska 

MR, WILLIAM J. COOK, sig Sherman Avenue, Evanston, I11l. 

REV, WARREN R, EBINGER, 417 E. 13th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

DR. KEWAN A, EVANS, 2327 Church Street, Evanston, Ill. 

MR. DAVID L. FLEER, 7726 N. Eastlake Terrace, Chicago, Ill. 

DR. HOWARD HASSINGER, 1044 Asbury Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

MR. HIRAM B, HOLDRIDGE, 813 Washington St., Evanston, Ill. 

DR, GRACE JAFFEE, 628 Garrett, Evanston, Ill. 

REV. PAUL C, JEWELL, 1055 S. W. Locust Street, Portland, Oregon 

MR, WILLIAM H,. JOHNSON, 1020 Darrow Ave., Evanston, Ill. | 

REV, JAY LOGAN, 475 Riverside Dr., New York City, N.Y. 

REV. JOHN D, McCARTY, 815 Second Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

REV, JOHN MORRIS, 5 Forsythe St. N.W., Atlanta, Georgia 

REV. ROBERT L. PIERSON, 9 Oakley Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 

MR, HENRI B, PICKENS, Acamco Box 2506, Dhahran, Saudi Arabia 

RT, REV, JAMES A, PIKE, 1055 Taylor St., San Francisco, California 

MRS. IRENE RIEHL, 2312 Fairview Ave., Alton, Ill. 

MR. WILLIAM SCHWAB, 475 Lockwood, Webster Groves, Missouri 

DR. GRANT SHOCKLEY, 1610 Greenwood Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

MRS. GRACE SMEDSTAD, AFL-CIO CSA Rep. 123 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ill 
ee (over) 


=aZQo - 


MR. DONALD SULTNER WELLES, Dover, Pennsylvania 

DR. TYLER THOMPSON, 1618 Ashland Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 

MR. CLEMENT F, WADE, 2533 Hartrey Avenue, Evanston, Ill 

MRS. ARNETTA WALLACE, 5120 South Park, Chicago, Ill. 

DR. DONALD B, WARD, Yankton College, Yankton, South Dakota 

MR. SAMUEL WHITE, 1939 Hartrey Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 

MR, STEVE WILHIDE, 79 Hill Street, Frostburg, Maryland 

MR. JOHN YOLTON, 8000 East Jefferson Street, Detroit, Michigan 


It is easy to come to the - 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY ON PROGRESS IN EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY HOUSING 


—eEeEeEeEeEEeeeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEEEOUeeeEeEeEOae 


Springfield, Illinois -- Holiday Inn - East 


Driving from CHICAGO or 
points north and east 


a 


(served frequently by Ozark Rey 


Airport Airlines ) 


pwn 99) 


U 


ESE pi | 5 ——— HOLID NN 
~) (.) OLIDAY INN EAST 


Take Route 55 which bypasses 
Springfield, turn on Linn St. 
exit to West, and beautiful 
new Holiday Inn is right 
around the corner to North, 


Driving from 
ST.LOUIS or poi 
seuth and west 


Large, quiet rooms for discussion with civic, business, government, |. 
religious and labor leaders from all over the country - shopping area, 
relaxation areas - a Lincoln Memorials all near by. 7 


MAIL TODAY 


( ) I nominate -- 


( ) My ( ) Church ( ) labor ( ) business ( ) civic ( ) human relations 
group nominates -- 


To Receive at the Forthcoming 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
ON PROGRESS IN EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 


Springfield, Illinois, March 18 - 20, 1965 


L\ 


CHAMPION OF OPEN OCCUPANCY AWAKD 


The name and address of the nominee is: 


ae ee ee a 
Clearly 
Street i. ‘YROW: oy - & hone 


In addition to advancing the "14 steps in shelter justice" set forth 
on the back of this Nomination Sheet, my nominee has specifically 
accomplished the following: | 


"We must each act out "We must win the 

against discrimination total Ieadership of 

in housing - holding each community to 

our unfair housing i icra recognize how morally 
wy AYE DEA: | ‘at 

practices to be not ath ae \. gound, practical and 

only the last major nr {eee ke Freedom or 

barrier to full } Se RS cee, a Residence is, by all 

equality of oppor- foam A. i 3. >) a 

tunity, but the hse Ae we SD 

critical factor in | YS yim DENCE =. - Affirmatizing in Freedom 

perpetuating the whole aS Re ae i - Socializing " " 

monolithic structure of | Seb ea s\ - Factualizing " 

segregation and fs - Drematizing "  " 

discrimination" - Legalizing " " 


FOURTEEN WAYS TO MEASURE 
"SHELTER JUSTICE" IN AN AMERICAN COMMUNITY 


NN Oe 


(1) HOW MUCH public housing is segregated by color and creed? 
(2) HOW MUCH de facto segregation in schools by color and creed? 


(3) HOW MANY people of all colors and creeds are playing a propor- 
tionate role in the official planning, legislative and 
administrative councils of the community? 


(4) HOW MUCH de facto segregation is in the recreational facilities 
and social activities of the community? 


(5) HOW MANY people of all colors and creeds have equal opportunity 
to all jobs and to advancement in their jovs in their community 
through neighborhood acceptance? ) 


(6) HOW MUCH private and owner-occupied or rental housing is segre- 49 
gated by color and creed? 


(7) HOW MUCH new or adequate private housing is available to 
families in a community, regardless of race or creed? (Same 
price for equivalent space - same amount of space) 


(8) HOW MANY people of the community are willing to accept fn their 
neighborhood a family of a different race or creed? 


(9) HOW MUCH of the community is willing to encourage efforts to 
invite and genuinely welcome people of different races and 
creeds to live in the community? 


(10) HOW MANY community issues are met be votes divided on basis 
of color and creed in residential areas? ~ 


(11) HOW MUCH of the membership of individual churches and their : 
locations in the community is representative of division by : 
color or nationality? | : 


(12) HOW MANY business concerns and prospective em zloyees refuse ; 
to be drawn to the community because of racially discriminatory | 


housing attitudes? 


(13) HOW MANY Urban Renewal Programs are deterred because of re- 
location problems caused by racial and religious discrimination 


in housing? 


(14) HOW MUCH increased cost in public assistance, law enforcement, 
and other public needs can be traced to racial and religious 
discriminatory practices? 


—_—--- -- 


"Freedom of Residence is a practical, American way for deepening the 
channels of expanding individual freedom and democracy in a plural- 
istic society, and of strengthening the chances for world peace and 
orcec in the /tomic Age." 

- Don Frey 


TANT S om 
Fold this sheet and it becomes a postage-paid return envelope. f > Dd 


( ) PLEASE list the following individuals as advanced registrants R a 
for THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY ON PROGRESS IN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN a 
HOUSING - March 18-20, 1965, Springfield, I1l1. (Registration 
fee - —— per person. ) Please make room reservations ( ) yes ( ) no 


NAME POSITION ADDRESS and CITY 


( ) PLEASE reserve free display s@pacesat the NATIONAL ASSEMBLY (Holiday Inn-East 
Springfield, 111.) for materials showing specific work being done by - 


NAME OF ORGANIZATION : | | INDIVIDUALS IN CHARGE AND ADDRESSES 
4 ) PLEASE send to (Name} at (address) 


>» _..____ (number) copies of the Program Folder and 
Registration Sheet for ( ) "THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY ON PROGRESS IN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY I 
IN HOUSING, or ( ) THE NATIONAL STUDENT CONFERENCE ON FREEDOM OF RESIDENCE, for 
distribution by me to key individuals, church, civic, labor, business, or stedéat gr 


groups in my state of . 


( ) NOTE: COLLEGE STUDENT AND FACULTY ADVISORS: Please list the following 
individuals as advanced registrants for the National College Student Conference on 
Freedom of Residence, March 19-20, 1965, Eureka College, Eureka, I1l., - Near 
Peoria, Ill. (Registration Fee - $1 per person. 


NAME COLLEGE ADDRESS 


-— 


( ) PLEASE send me immediately the materials checked on the attached order sheet 
which tell of practical specific steps each individual can take to strike 
effectively at the root causes of racial and religious discriminatory practices 

in community life and help America move forward to achieve the democracy her 
founders envisioned in the freedom and unity of all mankind. 


Date Name 


Address and City 


PIRST GLASS 
-PRRMIT 
NO. 223 


EVANSTON 
_ ILLINOIS 


qa, 


BUSINESS REPLY MATES 


_-— 


No Postege Stamp Necessary if Mailed in the United States 


- 7 ~~ 


— 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY 
UNITED CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR FREEDOM OF RESIDENCE 


1514 Elmwood Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois 60201 
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(Springfield, Ill. - March 18-20, 1965 - Holiday Inn East) 
("FREEDOM OF RESIDENCE DAYS AROUND THE NATION") 
(Business, Labor, Civic, Religious, and Federal, State and Local 
Government Leaders will exchange ideas on solving together 
and rapidly the most crucial domestic problem of 

our time - which undermines all 


human freedoms, ) 
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NEWSPAPER INFORMATION 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
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fcvernor s OFric. 


Harrisburg 


PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS , 
their choice; and 
WHEREAS , The goal of equal 
and 
WHEREAS , 
Progress in Equal 
WHEREAS , 
relations; 


held in Illinois, 


Pennsylvanians to 


BY THE GOVERNOR: 


; go 


* 


Secretary of the Commonwealth 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, William Ww. . 
of Pennsylvania, in conjunction with the Assembly to be 


—_ 


FREEDOM OF RESIDENCE DAYS - MARCH 18-20, 1965 


Democ racy guarantees to all citizens, regardless of race, 
creed or color, the right to reside in the neighborhood of 


opportunity in housing is in strict 


accordance with our American tradition of personal liberty; 


A Nation-wide effort in good citizenship is being led by 
the Foundation for Freedom and Democracy in Community Life 
a highlight of this effort being the National Assembly for 


Opportunity in Housing, to be held in. 


Springfield, Illinois, March 18-20, 1965; and 


Pennsylvania takes pride in its equal housing laws and 
wishes to participate in this Nation-wide endeavor in human 


Scranton, Governor of the Commonwealth 


do hereby proclaim March 18-20, 1965, as 


FREEDOM OF RESIDENCE DAYS in Pennsylvania, and urge all 


renew their commitment to the basic 


democratic principle of freedom of residence for all 
citizens without discrimination, | 


GIVEN under my hand and the Great 
Seal of the State, at the City 

of Harrisburg, this tenth day of 
December, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and 
sixty four, and of the Commonwealth 
the one hundred and eighty-ninth., 


: nd) eX 


ea A ae ea Ci 6g 
WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 
GOVERNOR 


3 * ee: | ~ . | 
State a] re It Gannertircut 


ad «o? 


| By itis Excellency |OHN DEMPSEY  Guvern OF; aA 


| Official Statement 


FREEDOM OF RESIDENCE DAYS 
MARCH 18 = 20, 1965 


DEMOCRACY TRADITIONALLY GUARANTEES FREEDOM OF RESIDENDE 
TO ALL CITIZENS WITSBOUT REGARD TO RACE, RELIGION OR COLOR, 


DESPITE NOTEWORTHY SOCIAL PROGRESS IN RECENT YEARS, THERE 
{tS EVIDENCE OF DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING, A PRACTICE WHICH 
iS DESTRUCTIVE OF COMMUNITY VALUES AND WHICH VIOLATES THE 
PRINCIPLES OF LIBERTY AND JUSTICE, 


THE FOUNDATION FOR FREEDOM AND DEMOCRACY IN COMMUNITY LIFE, 
AN ORGANIZATION WHICH SEEKS TO ELIMINATE THE BASIC CAUSES 
OF DISCRIMINATION, 1S SPONSORING THE NATIONWIDE OBSERVANCE 
OF FREEDOM OF RESIDENCE DAYS MARCH 18 - 20, 1965, A PERIOD 
WHICH COINCIOES WITH THE DATES OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY ON 
PROGRESS §N EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING TO BE HELD 
IN SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


CONNECTICUT, LONG AWARE OF THE RIGHT OF FREED@M @F RESIDENCE, 
HAS TAKEN STEPS, THROUGH EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS ANDO LEGISLATIVE 
ACTION, TO INSURE PROTECTION OF THAT RIGHT FOR ALL INDIVIDU} 
ALS. THE RIGHT OF FREEDOM OF RESIDENCE, HOWEVER, CANNOT BE 
TRULY OPERATIVE UNLESS THERE 1S FULL COOPERATION ON THE PART 
OF ALL CITIZENS. 


MAY THE OBSERVANCE OF FREEDOM OF RESIDENCE DAYS IN CONNECTICUT 
SERVE TO EMPHASIZE THE FACT THAT ALL CITIZENS ARE ENTITLED, 
LEGALLY AND MORALLY, TO EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING, 


s/ JOHN DEMPSEY 
GOVERNOR 
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PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS, voluntary programs of individual and organization action 
to achieve EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING to eradicate 
racial and religious discriminatory practices from all 
communities in peaceful, imaginative and orderly ways is y 
of the utmost importance and urgency, and ) 


WHEREAS, the President has repeatedly urged educational programs 
by civic, educational, religious, industry, labor and 
other non-government groups to eliminate the basic causes ' 


of discrimination, and 


mab, Case eas. Te. CART PLE, Le, eee, Perce, ams, ay ARE Re OO aoe 


WHEREAS, as long as there are housing discrimination practices 

r destructive to the human values of the community, the 

\ moral and spiritual life of America cannot be supported, 
7? 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, Karl F. Rolvaag, Governor of the State of ) 
Minnesota, do hereby proclaim March 18-20, 1965, as ) 


"EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING DAYS" 


| 
q 
4 
7 in Minnesota, and urge wide participation in the NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
.| FOR PROGRESS IN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING in Springfield, : 

/| Illinois, March 18-20, 1965, as one means of attack on one of the 

‘| most destructive of discriminatory practices existing in the LAND y 
‘| OF OPPORTUNITY. 


* oat WN ey _— 
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; ioe ae IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have 

| oe L hereunto set my hand and caused 
the Great Seal of the State of 


, Minnesota to be affixed at the ~ 
é State Capitol this eighth day | 
SEAL Ss of January in the year of our ;¢ 
? Lord one thousand nine hundred |. 
7s . and sixty-five and of the State, | 
se J the one hundred seventh, , 
f 
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PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS, The United Citizens! Committee for Freedom of Residence 
has requested that March 18, 19 and 20, 1965, be proclaimed as 
Freedom of Residence Days in Illinois, the dates coinciding with the 
National Assembly on Progress in Equality of Opportunity in Hous ing in 
Springfield, Illinois, and | 


WHEREAS, Freedom of residence is a right that democracy guarantees 
to all citizens, regardless of race, creed or color, in strict accord- 
ance with our American traditions of individual liberty, and | 


WHEREAS, An Executive Order, signed by the President of the United 
States, calls for educational programs by civic, educational, religious 
industrial, labor and other non-governmental groups to eliminate the 
basic causes of discrimination, and 7 


WHEREAS, As long as there are housing discrimination practices 
destructive to the human values of the community, the moral and 
Spiritual life of America cannot be supported, and 


WHEREAS, The forthcoming National Assembly on Progress in Equality 
of Opportunity in Housing, to be held in Springfield, Illinois, during 
March 18, 19 and 20, 1965, is a nationwide effort in good cltizensmtp | 
and, as such deserves the support of all our citizens, 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, Otto Kerner, Governor of the State of Illinois, 
do hereby proclaim that March 18, 19 and 20, 1965, be set aside as 
FREEDOM OF RESIDENCE DAYS in Illinois, and request all our citizens 
re-examine their personal motives concerning social discriminations, 
and call upon all realtors, builders, attorneys, community leaders, 
human relations group members and religious leaders, to discuss and 
develop effective roles in achieving integrated housing in Illinois in 
an orderly fashion as befits true Americans, | 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the 
Great Seal of the State of Illinois to te affixed : 


Done at the Capitol, in the City of 
Springfield, this FOURTH day of 


(SEAL) 
JANUARY, in the Year of Our Lord 
one thousand nine hundred and . 
By the Governor: SIXTY FIVE, and of the State of 
. : : Illinois She_qne hundred and FORTY- 
roan ae yd ae | EVENTH : 
i than bh PO PS ’ te 9 ee oe is 


Secretary of State we G6VERNOR—~ 


MESSAGE FROM THE HON, MARK O, HATFIELD, Governor oF THE STATE OF OREGON, TO 
THE PROGRAM COMMITTEE FOR THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY ON PROGRESS IN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


IN HOUSING (SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, MARCH 18 - 20, 1965) 
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C OP Y ON THE LETTERHEAD OF: OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 
STATE CAPITOL 


SALEM 97310 


MARK O,. HATFIELD JANUARY 13, 1965 
GOVERNOR 


MR. DONALD S. FREY 
1514 ELMWOOD AVENUE 
EVANSTON, IJLLINO!S 60201 


DEAR MR. FREY: 


| HOPE YOU WILL CONVEY TO THOSE ATTENDING THE NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY ON PROGRESS IN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING MY 
BEST WISHES IN COPING WITH PROBLEMS OF MUTUAL CONCERN. 


IN EACH OF MY MESSAGES TO THE OREGON LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

| HAVE CALLED ATTENTION TO THE FACT THAT OUR STATE HAS 

AN ENVIABLE RECORD IN THE FIELD OF CIVIL RIGHTS, BUT THAT 
THERE 1S A CONTINUING NEED TO KEEP OUR CIVIL RIGHTS STATUTES 


PROGRESSIVE, STRONG, AND ADEQUATE. 


IN A SPECIAL MESSAGE JANUARY 11, 1965, ! NOTED THAT OREGON 
TOOK ENLIGHTENED AND HUMANITARIAN CIVIL RIGHTS ACTION LONG AGO. 
OUR PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS LAW AND THOSE GUARANTEEING FREEDOM 
OF RESIDENCE ARE SUCH THAT MINORITY AND ETHNIC GROUPS WITHIN 
OUR SOCIETY ENJOY FULL AND COMPLETE PRIVILEGES OF CITIZENSHIP. 


THE GOAL OF EQUAL OPPORTUNITY AND HOUSING 1S ONE WHICH CANNOT 
BE ATTAINED EXCEPT THROUGH ACTIONS WHICH REPRESENT THE HEARTS 
AND MINOS OF OUR CITIZENS. LAWS MUST BE UNDERGIROED WITH A 
TRUE DESIRE, AND COMMITMEXT TO THE BASIC CONCEPTS OF OUR 


DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY. 


AS THIS ASSEMBLY SEEKS MEANS WHEREBY THIS THESIS MAY BECOME 
A REALITY THROUGHOUT AMERICA, {| WISH YOU EVERY SUCCESS. 


SINCERELY, 


s/ MARK 0. HATFIELD 
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MESSAGE FROM GOVERNOR JOHN A. BURNS 
FREEDOM OF RESIDENCE DAYS 


March 18-20, 1965 


A part of the educational program aimed at removing 
the causes of discrimination in housing is the request by 
the Foundation for Freedom and Democracy in Community Life 
that March 18th, March 19th and March 20th, 1965, be 
designated "Freedom of Residence Days" in Hawaii. 


All who serve the cause of eliminating racial dis- 
crimination and its vestiges from our life do a service to 
our State and our Nation and deserve the support of our 
citizens in such efforts. 


In the spirit in which President Johnson has asked all 
Americans to unite, I urge the people of Hawaii to partici- 
pate and encourage programs aimed at the elimination of all 
such divisive doctrines as those which establish discrimina-. 
tion in housing of all types. 


be sm 


: Governor 


ON THE LETTERHEAD OF 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
CONCORD 


John W. King 
Governor 


December 2, 1964 


Mr. Donald S. Frey 

Executive Secretary 

Foundation for Freedom & 
Democracy in Community Life 

1514 Elmwood Ave 

Evanston, Illinois, 60201 


Dear Mr. Frey: 


Thank you for your letter enlisting our 
cooperation in achieving Equal O»portunity 
in Housing. We do indeed recognize the 
vital nature of freedom of residence on our 
community. 


You may be assured that we will participate 
in the forthcoming National Assembly for 
Progress in Equal Opportunity in Housing 
by proclaiming, in conjunction with your 
national assembly, "Freedom of Residence 
Days" in New Hampshire, 


Sincerely, 


John W. King 


arene 


ON THE LETTERHEAD OF -~ 


STATE OF !OVWA 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR 
DES MOINES 


HAROLD E. HUGHES 
GOVERNOR 


JANUARY 25, 1965 


MR. DONALD S. FREY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

THE FOUNDATION FOR FREEDOM AND : 
DEMOCRACY IN COMMUNITY LIFE 

1514 ELMWOOD AVENUE 

EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 60201 


DEAR MR. FREY: 


THANK YOU FOR YOUR LETTER OF JANUARY 3 REGARDING THE 
FORTHCOMING NATI@NAL ASSEMBLY ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN HOUSING 
AND THE ENCLOSED PROGRAM. 


1 AM PROUD OF THE ADVANCES IOWA HAS MADE IN PROMOTING 
EQUALITY FOR ALL CITIZENS. THREE MAJOR ACTIONS HAVE BEEN 
TAKEN BY THE STATE GOVERNMENT IN THE PAST TWO YEARS TO 
ELIMINATE DISCRIMINATION FOR REASONS OF RACE, COLOR AND CREED. 
ONE WAS THE ENACTMENT OF THE FIRST FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 
ACT IN THE STATE'S HISTORY. THE SECOND WAS MY ISSUANCE OF AN 
EXECUTIVE ORDER TO FORBID DISCRIMINATION IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 
OF GOVERNMENT UNDER MY JURISDICTION. THE THIRO WAS THE 
CONSTRUCTIVE EFFORT OF THE GOVERNOR'S HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSI@N. 


IN MY INAUGURAL MESSAGE PRESENTED TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
ON JANUARY 14, 1! RECOMMENDED THAT THEY PASS LEGISLATION CRE- 
ATING A STATUTORY HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSION WITH AN APPROPRIATION 
ADEQUATE TO HIRE THE REQUIRED STAFF AND TO ACONDUCT THE INVESTI- 
GATIVE AND EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMISSION. 


|! TRUST YOUR NATIONAL ASSEMBLY WILL BE SUCCESSFUL AND 
PRODUCTIVE. 


SINCERELY, 


s/ HAROLD E. HUGHES 
GOVERNOR 


+.0 FY 


ON THE LETTERHEAD OF: MARYLAND COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL 
PROBLEMS AND RELATIONS 
STATE OFFICE BUILOING 
301 WEST PRESTON STREET, BALTIMORE,MD. 


OFFICERS: MEMBERS: 
WILLIAM C. ROGERS, SR., CHAIRMAN G. CHESTON CAREY, SR. 
RABBI ISRAEL M. GOLOMAN, VICE CHAIRMAN MRS. HENRY E. CORNER 
PARREN J. MITCHELL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY FATHER ROBERT M. POWELL 
MRS. JOHN B. RAMSAY 


S. EDWARD SMITH 
: RICHARD H. THOMAS 
; OR. EDWARD N. WILSON 


DECEMBER 11, 1964 


THE FOUNDATION FOR FREEDO!}! AND DEMOCRACY 
IN COMMUNITY LIFE 

1514 ELMwOOD AVENUE 

EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


ATTENTION: MR. DONALD S. FREY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
DEAR MR. FREY: 


WITH REFERENCE TO OUR COPY OF THE NOVEMBER C/TH CORRESPONDENCE TO GOVERNOR 
TAWES, BE ADVISED OF THE FOLLOWING: 


1. THIS COMMISSION HAS DRAFTED LEGISLATION BANNING DISCRIMINATION IN 
HOUSING. WE HOPE THIS LEGISLATION WILL RECEIVE FAVORABLE CONSIDERA] 
TION BY THE 1965 MARYLANO GENERAL ASSEMBLY. A VERY LARGE NUMBER OF 
COMMUNITY, CIVIL RIGHTS ANO RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS ARE ACTING IN 
SUPPORT OF THIS LEGISLATION. 


| 2. THE COMMISSION WILL URGE THAT GOVERNOR TAWES ISSUE A STATEWIDE 
PROCLAMATION SETTING ASIDE CERTAIN DAYS, IN MARCH, AS FREEDOM OF 
RESIDENCE DAYS. IN THE EVENT THE GOVERNOR DOES NOT ISSUE SUCH A 
PROCLAMATION, IT IS POSSIBLE THAT THIS COMMISSION WILL UNDERTAKE 
SOME TYPE PROGRAM IN THIS CONNECTION. 


3. MORE THAN LIKELY, THIS COMMISSION WILL BE REPRESENTED AT THE MARCH 
. CONFERENCE, SCHEDULED FOR SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 1! AM CERTAIN WE 
SHALL RECEIVE ADOITIONAL INSTRUCTIONS FROM YOU CONCERNING THE CONFERENCE. 


. ON NUMEROUS OCCASIONS, THIS COMMISSION HAS SPOKEN OUT AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 
IN HOUSING, HOLDING IT TO BE NOT ONLY THE LAST MAJOR BARRIER, BUT, ALSO, 


THE CRITICAL FACTOR IN PERPETUATING THE WHOLE MONOLITHIC STRUCTURE OF 
SEGREGATION AND DISCRIMINATION, 


THEREFORE, YOUR WORK !{S OF VITAL IMPORTANCE TO US, AND ASSUREDOLY YOU 
SHALL RECEIVE OUR COOPERATION. 


WITH HOPES OF ADDITIONAL SUCCESSES IN THE CAUSE OF HUMAN RIGHTS, | AM 


CORDIALLY YOURS, 


s/ PERREN J. MITCHELL 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Mr. James Farmer -2- March 29, 1965 


and that it falls far short of the several recommendations 
submitted by NCDH in behalf of its 37 affiliate organi- 
zations (copy enclosed). | 


Bach of the affiliate organizations will be requested 
to take separate action, urging immediate and extensive 
expansion of the Order. This step is especially 
important since it is being implied in Washington that 
there has been virtually no pressure on the housing 
front from civil rights organizations and that such 
pressure, if received, would bring about change. 


After reviewing the enclosed material, I certainly 
hope that you will find it convenient to forward letters 
or telegrams to the President and Vice President setting 
forth your own recommendations. Needless to say, l 
would be pleased to work on this with you if you are 
interested. 


Sincerely yours, 


ck KE. Wood, dr. 
e/Executive Director 
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Rhode Island Wins 
Fair Housing Act 


Colorado Broadens Law 


At a brief, impressive ceremony on 
April 12, Governor John H. Chafee 
signed Rhode Island’s 1965 fair housing 
bill into law. With this action, after a 
hard-fought, 7-year campaign, Rhode 
Island became the 14th state in the 
Nation to adopt legislation prohibiting 
discrimination in private housing. 

And earlier in April, the State of Colo- 
rado adopted amendments to expand the 
coverage of her 1959 fair housing statute. 


Rhode Island 


The Rhode Island signing has been 
described by the press as one of the great 
enactment ceremonials in the state’s his- 
tory. Among the large crowd assembled 
to celebrate the event were some of the 
state’s most eminent business and political 
figures, as well as more than 100 leaders 
from religious, civil rights, labor and 
civic groups which had worked continu- 
ously, surmounting defeats for six con- 
secutive years to achieve victory in 1965. 

In recognition of their efforts, Gov- 
ernor Chafee told those who witnessed 
the signing: “These men and women 
have what we need more of in Rhode 
Island—old-fashioned staying power.” 

The Governor also had a special word 
of praise for Irving J. Fain, a Providence 
businessman who has been in the van- 
guard of the campaign for such legisla- 
tion for almost a decade. Mr. Fain, past 
president of Citizens United for a Fair 
Housing Law in Rhode Island, is a mem- 
ber of the NCDH board of directors. 

- Rhode Island’s law will apply to all 
sales of residential property, including 
vacant land, and to all rentals except 
apartments in owner-occupied two- and 
three-family houses. Also exempt are 
rentals of rooms in private residences. 
The business transactions of real estate 
brokers and salesmen and of mortgage 
lenders, and real estate advertising are 
covered. Enforcement is under the jur- 
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Nation's Top Lawyers 
Meet on Housing Bias 


National Legal Conference Held in Berkeley 


A National Legal Conference on Equal Opportunity in Housing, with in- 
depth examination of the constitutional and legal aspects of anti-fair housing 
referenda as its principal feature, was recently held at. the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley under the joint sponsorship of the National Committee 
Against Discrimination in Housing (NCDH) and the University’s School of Law. 

This unprecedented meeting brought together 48 of the nation’s outstanding 
law professors and attorneys who are actively concerned with civil rights matters. 
For two days, Feb. 5 and 6, these scholars reviewed and studied the constitu- 
tional and legal principles applicable to discrimination in housing and the 
relevance of such principles to anti-fair housing referenda and other actions 
which limit the achievement of equal opportunity in housing. A select number of 
government and private agency experts attend as observers. 

The immediate stimulus for calling the conference was the 2 to 1 approval 
by California voters last November 3 of “Proposition 14,” which appeared on the 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Governor John H. Chafee speaks to an overflow crowd assembled on April 12 in the Executive 
Chambers of the Rhode Island State House after signing the state’s new fair housing law. Surround- 
ing him are distinguished public figures and leaders in the 7-year campaign to secure enactment of 
the legislation. Seated, left to right: the Very Rev. Msgr. Arthur T. Geoghegan, Roman Catholic 
Diocesan school superintendent, and former chairman, Citizens United for a Fair Housing Law;. 


former Governor John A. Notte; former Governor Christopher Del Sesto; the Rt. Rev. John S.- 


Higgins, Episcopal Bishop of R. I.; Hon. Frank Sgambato, Democratic Majority Leader, State 
Senate. Standing, left to right: James N. Williams, executive director, Urban League of R. L.; 
John Maddox, president, Providence Chapter, NAACP; the Rev. Arthur L. Hardge, former chair- 
man, R.I. CORE; Hon. Frederick Lippitt, Deputy Republican Leader, House of Representatives; 
the Very Rev. Ronald E. Stenning, Dean, Episcopal Cathedral of R. 1., and chairman, Coordinating 
Council for Racial Justice; Hon. John J. Wrenn, Democratic Speaker of the House; Hon. C. George 


DeStefano, Senate Republican Leader; Prof. Barry Marks, chairman, Citizens United; Irving Jay 


Fain, former chairman, Citizens United, and NCDH board member; and Clifford Monteiro, chair- 
man, R. I. CORE.~ : | 
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Akron Realtors Attacked 
Under Antitrust Statutes 


NAACP Legal Defense Fund Brings Court Action 


In the first court action of its kind, 
attorneys of the NAACP Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund, Inc., have charged 
that the discriminatory practices of the 
1,800-member Akron (Ohio) Real Estate 
Board violate the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

On April 7, the Legal Defense Fund 
filed suit in the Federal District Court in 
Cleveland, asking that the Board and 28 
Akron real estate firms be permanently 
enjoined from continuing an “unlawful 
conspiracy in restraint of interstate com- 
merce,” such conspiracy having as its 
purpose the prevention of Negro persons 
from owning or renting property in 
“white” neighborhoods. 


Fair Housing Test 


The case comes at a moment when the 
Akron Fair Housing Ordinance, passed 
in July 1964 by the City Council, is 
facing a test as to whether it remains 
valid. At the general election last No- 
vember, in a referendum promoted by 
the local real estate board, a majority of 
the electorate voted to amend the City 
Charter to require that nondiscrimination 
housing ordinances have prior approval 
by the voters. The validity of this amend- 
ment is now being challenged in the 
courts. 

The Legal Defense Fund argues that 
racial discrimination practiced by the 
Akron realtors violates the Antitrust Act 
for three reasons: 

e Brokers and salesmen act as agents 
for the purchase or rental of real prop- 
erty by persons moving to and from the 
Akron area in interstate commerce to 
and from other states. 

e Materials, supplies and machinery 
for homes are manufactured outside of 
Ohio and transported in interstate com- 
merce to the Akron area. 

e Brokers and salesmen arrange mort- 
gages and insurance for clients who are 
purchasing homes in Akron, and the 


mortgage lending institutions and insur- 
ance companies are engaged in interstate 
commerce. 


Broad Implications 


The possibilities of the case have far- 
reaching implications. Jack Greenberg, 
director-counsel of the Fund, told the 
press that if the courts apply the Sherman 
Act to combinations practicing racial 
discrimination, it will amount to “a Fed- 
eral conspiracy statute against housing 
discrimination.” 

NAACP’s complaint charges that no 
licensed Negro brokers or salesmen are 
members of the Akron board; that mem. 
bers of the Akron board have delineated 
certain areas as “white” neighborhoods 
and refuse their services to Negroes de- 
sirous of living in those neighborhoods; 
that prices quoted to Negroes are far 
greater than those quoted to prospective 
white buyers or renters for the same 
property; that the realtors have falsely 
informed Negroes that white owners 
would not sell to them; that they have 
declined “open” listings requested by 
owners; that they have refused to show 
property to Negroes after purporting to 
accept an “open”’ listing; and that realtors 
have misrepresented to Negroes the 
reasons for failure to consummate sales. 


The Plaintiffs 


Among the plaintiffs in the case are 
Dr. Theodore Hunter, a Negro chemist 
with a Ph.D. from the University of 
Pennsylvania, employed by the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company in Akron; 
Thomas F. Powell, a white member of 
the University of Akron faculty; and 
Mrs. Idell Ferguson, a Negro real estate 
broker in Akron. 

In May 1963, Dr. Hunter, prior to 
starting his work with Goodyear, trav- 
eled from Philadelphia to Akron to secure 
a home for his family. He applied to a 
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local real estate firm for a specific house 
which was listed “for sale or rent.” The 
broker rejected his application, stating the 
owners no longer wanted to rent. The 
following month a “for rent” sign was 
again posted on the property. Dr. Hunter 
had similar experiences with other Akron 
real estate firms, and ended up in an 
inadequate apartment, too small for his 
family of four. 


Misrepresents White Owner 

Mr. Powell is moving to New York 
State. He owns a home in an all-white 
suburb of Akron. When he attempted to 
list it on a nondiscriminatory _ basis, 
several realty firms refused to accept the 
listing. Finally, one firm listed the house, 
assuring Mr. Powell that it would be 
handled without regard to race. But when 
a Negro real estate broker brought a 
Negro prospect interested in buying the 
Powell property, he was told the owners 
wanted it shown only to whites. 

Mrs. Ferguson, the Negro broker, 
negotiated a cooperative arrangement 
with an Akron real estate firm to split 
the commission for sale of one of the 
firm’s listings for which she had a buyer. 
The real estate firm agreed, but later 
withdrew from the arrangement when it 
learned the prospective buyer was a 
Negro. Mrs. Ferguson lost a commission 
of 3 per cent of $17,000. 


The Board’s Records 


The Legal Defense Fund’s complaint 
documents many cases in which discrimi- 
nation against Negro homeseekers is 
alleged, and filed along with its complaint 
was a motion asking that the court order 
the Board and the real estate firms in- 
volved to submit all papers and records 
related to the attempts of Negroes to 
purchase or rent homes in the Akron 
area. The Fund also asked the court to 
direct that all documents dealing with 
the Board’s involvement in the anti-fair 
housing referendum be submitted. 


Precedent for Case 


In 1946, a court action involving 
economic abuses was brought against a 
number of New York City realtors and 
mortgage lenders under the Federal anti- 
trust laws. The case was based on the 
theory that such laws are applicable to 
local sales and financing of real estate. 
Since the defendants agreed to a perma- 
nent injunction, the case did not go 
to trial. It does, however, serve as a 
precedent for the Akron proceedings. 

Mr. Greenberg told the press that the 
Legal Defense and Educational Fund, 
Inc., probably will file similar suits in 
California, Detroit, and-~ other cities 
where local real estate boards and other 
real estate interests have promoted cam- 
paigns for anti-fair housing referenda. 
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Prop. 14 Validity 


Ask High Court Ruling 


A series of cases are on their way to 
the Supreme Court of the State of Cali- 
fornia involving the constitutionality of 
the new Article I, Section 26 of the 
State Constitution. This is the section 
added by Proposition 14, which was 
approved by a majority of the voters at 
the general election last November, and 
which would guarantee the right of an 
owner to practice racial, religious and 
ethnic discrimination in housing. 

On March 1, the Municipal Court for 
the City and County of San Francisco 
handed down a decision of particular 
interest in one of these actions. The case 
(Doris R. Thomas, Plaintiff vs. G. E. 
Goulias, et al, Defendants) involved a 
suit for damages which had been brought 
under the Unruh Fair Housing Act prior 
to Nov. 3, 1964. The defendants entered 
a motion that the case be struck down 
on the ground that the adoption of 
Proposition 14 had terminated the right 
of the plaintiff to sue under the fair 
housing law. 

Expedites Test 

The decision states that because of the 
importance of the constitutional issue, a 
three judge court had been convened. 
The court recognized the importance of 
the damage suit to the plaintiff. Nonethe- 
less, it said, the issue of constitutionality 
of Article I, Section 26 was of such 
importance to the community at large 
that it should be determined “by a court 
of last resort at the earliest possible 
moment.” Therefore, it granted the de- 
fendants’ motion to strike down the 
damage case in order to expedite an 
appeal, and recommended to the plain- 
tiff that she request that the matter be 
certified to the District Court of Appeals 
“for the settlement of an important 
question of law.” 

Doubt Constitutionality 

The three judges then expressed the 
following view: “While the court has 
granted the motion to strike for the 
reasons set forth, the court does wish 
to state that it entertains serious doubts 
as to the constitutionality of the new 
Article I, Section 26 of the California 
Constitution in the light of the equal 
protection of the laws provision of the 
14th Amendment to the United States 
Constitution and the plain language of 
the 13th Amendment of that Constitu- 
tion and the legislation enacted by Con- 
gress (42 USC, 1842) pursuant thereto 
abolishing slavery and its incidents.” 


(See also “Backfire,” page 8.) 
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Cal. Judges Doubt Delegation to Confer With 
Humphrey on Housing Order 


NCDH Pressing for Strengthening Amendments 


On May 6, a top level delegation 
composed of leaders of the major civil 
rights organizations and other NCDH 
board members will meet with Vice 
President Hubert H. Humphrey to urge 
that he recommend to President Johnson 
immediate expansion of Executive Order 
No. 11063, prohibiting discrimination in 
federally-aided housing. 

“There is every logical reason for the 
President to take this action,” declares 
NCDH Executive Director Edward Rut- 
ledge. “The present Order is out of line 
with the Federal policy of nondiscrimina- 
tion. Reaching less than 10 per cent of 
federally-aided housing—new and old, it 
has had little effect on housing barriers. 
It satisfies no one. Leading builders and 
lenders have joined in urging its ex- 
pansion.” 


NCDH Recommendations 
On Nov. 19, 1964, the second anni- 
versary of the issuance of the Housing 
Order by President Kennedy, NCDH 
submitted the following recommendations 
to President Johnson: 
1. That the Order be extended to 


cover all banks and savings and loan - 


associations chartered, regulated, insured 
or Otherwise aided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. These “conventional” mortgage 
lenders are now affected only with respect 
to FHA and VA loans. Their inclusion 
would bring more than 80 per cent of all 
new housing under the Order’s require- 
ment of nondiscrimination. 

2. Expansion to cover the enormous 


supply of federally-aided housing built - 


or contracted for before Nov. 20, 1962, 
which continues to enjoy Federal benefits 
but is now exempt from coverage. 

3. Withdrawal of the procedural power 
provided various Federal housing agen- 
cies to grant exemptions from the scope 
of the Order. Under this power, FHA, 
for example, applies the Order only to 
initial sales by the developer. Thus, a 
single-family or two-family house with 
an FHA-insured mortgage which has 
been occupied by an owner and then is 
offered by him for resale is not covered. 

4. The President's Committee on 
Equal Opportunity in Housing should be 
directed to assume broader responsibility 
for the implementation of the Order and 
should be provided with sufficient staff 
and budget expansion to administer an 
effective national program. 

Mr. Rutledge urges that groups and 
individuals write or send telegrams to 
President Johnson calling for expansion 


of the Order to include both the conven- 
tional mortgage lending market and pre- 
Order federally-aided housing. | 
Inclusion of both categories is particu- 
larly important since recommendations 
recently submitted to the White House 
by the President’s Committee on Equal 
Opportunity in Housing requested exten- 
sion only to include housing financed by 
federally-supervised lending institutions. 
While this limited action would make the 
Order apply to a major part of all new 


home construction, discrimination would . 


remain unchecked in most existing feder- 
ally-aided housing. 

“Bringing existing housing under the 
requirements of the Order would be no 
innovation,” comments Mr. Rutledge. 
“Laws in 14 states and 27 cities go 
farther. The Federal Government cer- 
tainly should not lag behind them.” 

The NCDH_ recommendations and 
other materials are available on request. 
Also, please send NCDH copies of com- 
munications to the President. 


Regional Seminars Held 


UAW’s BILL 


Under the direction of NCDH Vice President 
William H. Oliver, seminars on fair housing 
practices are being conducted for leadership 
and members of the United Auto . Workers, 
AFL-CIO, in every Region over the country. 
Mr. Oliver is Co-Director of UAW’s Fair Prac- 
tices and Anti-Discrimination Department. 


NCDH executives Edward Rutledge and Jack 
Wood are cooperating in planning the housing 
workshops and have participated in some of the 
meetings. In a major address at the Region 9 
conference in Newark, N.J., on April 9, Gov- 
ernor David L. Lawrence, chairman of the 
President’s Committee on Equal Opportunity in 
Housing, announced that the committee’s recom- 
mendations for expansion of the Housing Order 
had been submitted to the White House. NCDH 
Vice President Frank S. Horne was the princi- 
pal speaker at the Region 9-A meeting, held in 
New York City on April 23. 
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FAIR HOUSING NEWS EXCHANGE 


A Reporting Service of the 


NCDH Center for Fair Housing 


Center for Fair Housing 


The Center for Fair Housing, with 
which local fair housing and other com- 
munity groups may affiliate, is a program 
operation of the National Committee 
Against Discrimination in Housing which 
was recently created by the NCDH Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Initiation of the Center is in response 
to the growing number of requests from 
local groups to affiliate with NCDH. Its 
purpose is to establish a national coor- 
dinated service to give practical assis- 
tance to groups over the Nation in their 
work to combat discrimination and achieve 
integrated communities. 

It is also hoped that affiliation with 
the Center will result in an even closer 
sense of identification with the national 

fair housing movement. 
| In addition to having a channel for 
sharing program ideas and experiences, 
groups affiliated with the Center will have 
available a wide range of specific— 


Services 


e Consultation on program develop- 
ment and implementation. 


e Technical aid in evaluating urban 
renewal and other programs or 
problems arising from housing 
and planning operations of gov- 
ernment and private industry. 


e Field visits for consultation on 
matters of special complexity or 
significance. 


e Regional and national conferences 
where volunteers and profession- 
als may exchange information, 
explore new methods, develop new 


skills. 


e Representation of the concerns of 
local groups before Federal agen- 
cies and national industry groups 
involved in housing. 


e Periodic distribution of important 
literature. Special effort will be 
made to meet “needs and gaps”’ 
indicated by affiliated groups. 


e Development of a series of “how 
to”. materials: how to encourage 
more rapid movement of minori- 
ties into the general housing mar- 
ket; how to use more effectively 
the services of government agen- 
cies; how to promote cooperative 
involvement of responsible build- 
ers, brokers, lenders; how to com- 
bat panic and maintain integra- 
tion. 


The voluntary fair housing committee 
movement is steadily increasing in im- 
portance. NCDH has identified and re- 
cently been in touch with more _ than 
1,000 local groups spread over the coun- 
try. Those interested in affiliating with 
the Center for Fair Housing are invited 
to make contact with NCDH. 


Southern California 

Centenela Bay Human Relations Com. 
mittee has organized a “visitors group” 
to consult with families who inquired 
about housing but did not follow through. 

San Fernando Valley Fair Housing 
Council, in order to increase its “stock” 
of available housing, is leaving cards 
soliciting listings at houses with “For 
Sale” signs. The Council also monitors 
newspaper ads. This group has a very 
active Housing Industry Committee which 
works to develop a cooperative relation- 
ship with real estate agents, builders and 
lending institutions. 

Crenshaw Neighbors now has a mem- 
ber who is a licensed real estate broker. 
This group’s primary concern is neigh- 
borhood stabilization. 

Compton Committee on Human Rela- 
tions recently awarded prizes totaling 
$1,000 in Junior-Senior High School 
Brotherhood contests with essay, poetry 
and art categories. 


Baltimore 

Baltimore Neighborhoods, Inc., is a 
city-wide fair housing committee which 
was formed several years ago by a num- 
ber of groups from various sections of 
the city which were working to keep the 
integrated character of their own neigh- 
borhoods. While BNI has operated one 
of the major “neighborhood stabilization” 
programs in the country, underlying all 
of its activities has been its drive to end 
discriminatory practices and to achieve 
integrated communities. 

Under the leadership of Edward Holm- 
gren, its executive director, BNI has 
been unusually successful in involving a 
substantial segment of the city’s top busi- 
ness leadership in its program efforts, 
including the Greater Baltimore Commit- 
tee, an organization which represents 
most of the local financial power struc- 
ture. The Real Estate Board of Greater 
Baltimore is a BNI affiliate, and the coop- 
eration of leading realtors has enhanced 
the group’s efforts to open housing op- 
portunities for minority group families. 

BNI and its affiliates have assisted 
several hundred nonwhite families in 
securing the homes of their choice in 
formerly all- or predominantly-white 
neighborhoods. It has also assisted more 
than 200 white families in locating and 
buying homes in integrated communities, 
in many cases stopping the threat of 
resegregation. BNI also coordinates the 
activities of groups throughout Baltimore 


in support of fair housing legislation. 

This organization has developed a 
series of excellent, practical materials for 
use in combating panic selling and the 
tactics of “blockbusting” real estate op- 
erators. For specimen copies, write to 
Baltimore Neighborhoods, Inc., One 
Charles Center, Baltimore, Md. 21201. 


National Survey 
The NCDH Center for Fair Housing 


is conducting a comprehensive survey 
of the organization and program ac- 
tivities of local fair housing groups 
over the country. Questionnaires have 
been sent to the chairman or other 
appropriate contact person for more 
than 1,000 committees. 

Information compiled through these 
questionnaires not only will supply 
background material for studies, re- 
search, articles, feature stories, and 
other educational literature which will 
benefit the entire fair housing com- 
mittee movement, but, even more im- 
portantly, will facilitate the Center’s 
efforts to provide maximum service to 
each local fair housing and community 
group. 

Members are urged to be sure that 
their committees received the ques- 
tionnaire and that it is filled in and 
returned to NCDH as promptly as pos- 
sible. Analysis of the survey will be 


completed by May 18. 


Greater St. Louis 

The Greater St. Louis Committee for 
Freedom of Residence and Washington 
University co-sponsored a Fair Housing 
Workshop on March 12 with the aim of 
sparking a coordinated effort to achieve 
maximum results under the city’s new 
fair housing ordinance (in operation 
about a year) and to further integration 
throughout the metropolitan area. Work- 
shops on Real Estate, Citizens Action, 
and the Law attracted 250 persons. 

The St. Louis Committee recently ac- 
quired a tax-exempt status and is now 
raising its budget to provide for a pro- 
fessionally-staffed operation. On May 25, 
it will honor The Ten Incredible Women, 
who expect to announce on that date 
that they and their co-workers have raised 
$10,000 for the committee. Here’s how 
they are doing it: Each woman formed a 
team of 10 members, each of whom 
pledged to raise $100 by securing con- 
tributions of $10 each from 10 people. 

The committee reports that since its 
Organization three years ago, Negro 
families have moved into 51 previously 
all-white neighborhoods in 31 communi- 
ties in the Greater St. Louis area. 
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Share New Ideas 


Trends invites local fair housing com- 
mittees and others with useful informa- 
tion to send in significant news items, as 
well as pictures and other educational 
and promotional materials (see box, this 
page) which may be helpful to their col- 
leagues in other regions. The aim of the 
News Exchange, a reporting service of 
the Center for Fair Housing which will 
be carried as a regular feature in Trends, 
is to spark new ideas and stimulate a 
sharing of experiences among local 
groups across the country. Let us hear 
from you. Put Trends on your mailing 
list! 

Seattle 

Fair Housing Listing Service in Seattle 
is operated by a 25-woman crew of vol- 
unteers and has its headquarters in the 
basement of the home of Sidney Gerber, 
a local businessman. In the last two years, 
FHLS has directly negotiated the sale of 
homes located on widely scattered sites 
in many formerly restricted areas to more 
than 70 minority-group families. The 
total dollar volume of sales is around $1.5 
million. 


FHLS is sponsored by some 30 reli- 
gious and civil rights organizations in 
Greater Seattle. It maintains a list of 
about 300 houses, all located in all- or 
predominantly-white neighborhoods. Pros- 
pective buyers are referred by civil rights 
groups, Satisfied customers, or come 
through publicity. Neither the buyer nor 
the seller pays a commission, and the 
small budget for printing and advertising 
is raised by contributions. 


Most of the homes which have been 
sold have been in the $18,000 to $25,000 
class, and Mr. Gerber says every time a 
sale is made real estate people complain 
that the service is unethical because it 
cuts out a salesman and his commission. 
“We tell them if they promise to show 
homes without discrimination they can 
have the commission,” he comments. 
“But not one big realtor would do so.” 
Mortgage firms, however, have become 
easier to deal with. 

Building Firm | 

A few years ago it was so difficult for 
Negroes to buy homes outside of circum- 
scribed areas in Seattle that a corpora- 
tion, Harmony Homes, was set up for 
the specific purpose of building and buy- 
ing individual homes scattered through 
restricted sections and making them avail- 
able to nonwhite purchasers. The firm 
introduced the first Negro residents into 
numerous suburban communities and 
sections of the city proper. 

Since many owners of good housing in 
desirable locations are now listing with 
FHLS, Mr. Gerber says Harmony Homes 
has served its purpose and is “on the 
shelf.” Its officers had served without 
remuneration, it ended up with a small 


surplus, and the original capital is being 
returned to those who backed the project. 
The surplus will be used for fair housing 
activities. 


Buyer Encouragement Program 


The Association of Fair Housing Com- 
mittees of Metropolitan New York is 
accelerating its “Buyer Encouragement 
Program” with a luncheon meeting on 
May 8, to be attended by top leadership 
from more than 150 minority group 
organizations. NCDH is joining AFHC 
in hosting the luncheon. 

The invited guests will include the 
presidents and other officers of fraterni- 
ties, sororities, civil service organizations, 
alumni associations, professional groups, 
church and political clubs, and various 
other groups with predominantly Negro 
and Puerto Rican memberships. 

NCDH _ Executive Director Edward 
Rutledge will be the principal speaker, 
and representatives of several local fair 
housing committees will tell of the serv- 
ices their groups offer. Guests will be 
urged to spread the news of housing 
opportunities to their members, and to 
encourage them to move into the general 
market to meet their housing needs. 


There are now more than 150 local 
fair housing committees in the Greater 
New York area. 


The New York association is affiliated 
with the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee’s regional office, which provides 
staff assistance. 


Two Important Books 


LET IN THE SUN. By Woody Klein. 
297 pages. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $5.95. This Nation’s slum- 
ghettos, the outgrowth of discriminatory 
practices, lie at the very heart of the 
Negro revolution. For a look at life in 
the slums, through the eyes of people 
who are trapped in them (one out of 
every five Americans), don’t miss this 
book. Mr. Klein, a prize-winning news- 
man for the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun, writes out of his personal ex- 
perience. He lived for months in the 
squalor of a Harlem slum-tenement as 
an undercover reporter. 

“Housing,” writes Woody Klein, “is 
not simply an economic or real estate 
problem. Housing is people, human be- 
ings whose destinies are directed and 
shaped by the nature of the homes in 
which they are born and in which they 
grow. 

“Housing must be a major part of the 
war on poverty. It will do little good to 
train, find jobs for, or educate the poor 
of this nation, especially the young, if 
they remain confined to the slums.” 

Offering a 10-point program, the author 
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calls on the Federal Government to tackle 
our own “under-developed areas” with 
the same of urgency it gave to the Mar- 
shall Plan. 


The foreword to Mr. Klein’s eloquent 
plea for war on the Nation’s slums was 
written by Congressman John V. Lindsay 
(R.; N.-¥.). 


THE CHURCH AND RESIDENTIAL DE- 
SEGREGATION. By Henry Clark. 254 pages. 
New Haven, Conn.: College & University 
Press. $5.00. The author, a professor at 
Union Theological Seminary in New 
York, uses this case study of an “Open 
Housing Covenant” pledge signing cam- 
paign to examine the larger role of the 
Church in the movement for residential 
desegregation. The setting is a small 
industrial city of the North whose resi- 
dents are predominantly Protestant and 
Roman Catholic. 


Dr. Clark emphasizes that an “Open 
Housing Covenant” or a “Good Neigh- 
bor” campaign is but one step in a much 
larger and more complex battle. He sug- 
gests, however, that a pledge signing 
project which is based on careful, repre- 
sentative planning, which is executed 
with maximum ingenuity and skill, and 
which is properly followed up can lead 
to a whole new cycle of important pro- 
gram activities. 


While the book gives the principal 
“do’s” and “don’t’s” for conducting a suc- 
cessful pledge signing campaign, it also 
includes extensive background informa- 
tion on many factors related to residence 
and race: attitudes, housing practices, 
the need for both technical and moral 
wisdom on the part of the clergy and 
religious and other community leadership. 


This book is an important new resource 


for fair housing committee members. 


Send Pictures and Art 


The NCDH Center for Fair Housing 
wants to build a library of meaningful 
pictures and art work which can be 
shared with community groups, the 
press, and with individuals who are 
preparing educational materials and 
publications related to race and hous- 
ing. We would also like to feature a 
“winning” photograph or design in 
each issue of Trends. 

Fair housing committees, other or- 
ganizations, and individuals are urged 
to send in photographs which depict 
some aspect of life in integrated neigh- 
borhoods, drawings which have been 
used to illustrate brochures or articles, 
symbols which are used on program 
materials, appropriate cartoons, and 
other items which may tell an impor- 
tant story. If a sufficient number of 
these are received on a continuing 
basis, the NCDH Publications Commit- 
tee will be asked to choose a bimonthly 
“winner” for publication. 
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Legal Conference 


(Continued from page 1) 


ballot at the general election as an initia- 
tive constitutional amendment (Trends, 
Jan.-Feb., 1965). Proposition 14, which 
was promoted by the California Real 
Estate Association with the support of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, would weld into the state’s basic 
law the right of a person to discriminate 
in the sale or rental of his property. Its 
objective was to wipe out all existing non- 
discrimination housing laws in California 
and to prevent future adoption of such 
legislation by either the State or any of 
its subdivisions. 

(A report on recent developments in 
the California situation will be found on 


page 3.) 


Nationwide Threat 

“Taken together with a similar vote on 
the same day in Akron, Ohio, and fair 
housing defeats in earlier referenda in 
Berkeley, Seattle, Tacoma and Detroit,” 
comments NCDH Associate Executive 
Director Jack E. Wood, Jr., “it has be- 
come increasingly evident that the power 
of the real estate lobby and its national 
strategy to kill fair housing legislation 
present a direct challenge to all efforts to 
achieve a nondiscriminatory housing mar- 
ket under law.” 

Mr. Wood, who headed the confer- 
ence planning committee, continues: 
“Immediately after the November elec- 
tion, NCDH began searching for ways to 
bring together the Nation’s best legal 
minds in the housing field to explore the 
best legal means of dealing with this 
nationwide threat.” 

Serving with Mr. Wood on the plan- 
ning committee were NCDH President 


Charles Abrams, lawyer and housing and 
planning consultant; Frank C. Newman, 
Dean of the University of California Law 
School; Robert L. Carter, General Coun- 
sel, NAACP; Jack Greenberg, Director- 
Counsel, NAACP Legal Defense and 
Educational Fund, Inc.; Ira M. Heyman, 
Professor of Law, University of Cali- 
fornia; Arthur J. Levin, Staff Director, 
Potomac Institute; Sol Rabkin, Director 
of the Law Department, Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith, and chairman of 
the NCDH Legal Committee; Joseph 
B. Robison, Director of the Commission 
on Law and Social Action, American 
Jewish Congress, and NCDH General 
Counsel; and Edward Rutledge, NCDH 
Executive Director. 


Conference Sessions 

The co-chairmen of the meeting were 
Mr. Abrams and Dean Newman. Fol- 
lowing welcoming remarks from Dean 
Newman, presented by Prof. Heyman, 
the working conference got underway. 

“Initiative and Referenda in Civil 
Rights,” was the topic considered at the 
opening session, with Mr. Greenberg 
presiding. A background paper tracing 
the history and development of the in- 
itiative and referendum generally and 
their use in civil rights issues specifically 
over the past 20 years had been prepared 
by Mr. Rabkin. Since a conflicting en- 
gagement prevented Mr. Rabkin’s per- 
sonal attendance, his paper was presented 
by Prof. David Vernon of the University 
of Washington. 

Judge Loren Miller of Los Angeles, a 
Vice President of NCDH, presided over 
the second conference session which dealt 
with “Pending Litigation Arising Out of 
Anti-Fair Housing Referenda.” Leading 
the discussion were attorneys Nathaniel 
Colley of Sacramento and Bruce Miller 


The ‘*‘Referendum States’’ 


Twenty-two of the 50 states have pro- 
visions which permit the people to make 
law directly by use of the initiative or ref- 
erendum process: Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Kentucky, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Utah, Washington and West 
Virginia. 

In his paper on initiatives and referendum, 
prepared for the National Legal Conference, 
Sol Rabkin, Director, Law Department, Anti- 
Defamaticn League, and chairman of the 
NCDH Legal Committee, points out that 
there are marked differences in the provi- 
sions of the 22 states. 

“Some allow amendment of the Constitu- 
tion itself by initiative while others limit the 
use of the initiative and referendum tech- 
niques to statutes,” he states. “Some bar ap- 
propriation bills from being subjected to 
referendum, others make laws for the im- 
mediate preservation of the public health 
and safety and laws for the support of the 
state government and institutions immune 
from referendum. 

“Massachusetts 


that religious 


provides 


matters are not subject to initiative and ref- 
erendum. Maryland exempts from referen- 
dum appropriation laws and laws concern- 
ing spirituous liquors. There are also varia- 
tions in the percent of the total number of 
voters who must sign petitions in order to 
get them on the ballot.” 


_In commenting on the types of exemp- 
tions various states have placed in their ref- 
erendum provisions, Mr. Rabkin suggests 
that persons concerned with statutory pro- 
tection of civil rights will find the Massa- 
chusetts limitation of especial interest. 


“This limitation,” he says, “may well re- 
flect recognition by the lawmakers of 
Massachusetts that allowing the people to 
vote on religious matters might create the 
danger that members of a majority reli- 
gious group, serving what they believed to 
be the greater glory of God, would use the 
referendum to ride roughshod over the 
rights of religious minorities—thus destroy- 
ing religious freedom.” 


Mr. Rabkin suggests a parallel between 
religious rights and civil rights with respect 
to the exemptions which should be inccr- 
porated in referendum provisions. 
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of Detroit, both of whom are playing 
leading roles in litigation on referenda in 
their respective states. Pending court 
action was reviewed in detail, with par- 
ticular reference to the state and local 
issues involved. 

The last session on the first day was 
devoted to “Application of Constitutional 
Principles to State Constitutional Provi- 
sions Barring Fair Housing,” with Jeffer- 
son B. Fordham, Dean of the University 
of Pennsylvania Law School, presiding. 
A panel of four speakers explored a 
variety of approaches for possible con- 
stitutional attacks on the validity of 
“Proposition 14’s.” The speakers were 
Prof. Robert O’Neil of the University of 
California Law School, and three prac- 
ticing attorneys from San Francisco: 
Ephraim Margolin, Joseph Grodin and 
Howard Nemerovski. 


The Second Day 


Prof. Thomas I. Emerson of the Yale 
University Law School presided over the 
opening session on the second day of the 
conference. This dealt with “Application 
of the Fourteenth Amendment to Dis- 
crimination in Housing.” Papers were 
presented by Prof. Harold W. Horowitz 
of the University of California Law 
School; Theodore St. Antoine, attorney 
of Washington, D. C.; and Mr. Robison. 
During discussion, the three speakers 
developed theories under which Federal 
constitutional provisions and_ statutes 
could be invoked to halt housing dis- 
crimination, even in the absence of state 
legislation. 


The Executive Order 

The final session was on “The Lega) 
Basis for Extending the Executive Order,” 
and was presided over by Prof. Heyman. 
Papers were presented by Martin E. 
Sloane, attorney of Washington, D. C., 
and Prof. Monroe Freedman of the 
George Washington University Law 
School. These set forth the need and the 
legal justification for making the Execu- 
tive Order on housing issued by President 
Kennedy in November 1962 (No. 11063) 
applicable to all financial institutions reg- 
ulated by the Federal Government and 
to the sale and rental of all housing 
financed by such institutions. 


Results and Reactions 


While the conference was not struc- 
tured to produce resolutions or formal 
policy statements, there was consensus 
among the participants that more than 
ample legal authority exists for expand- 
ing the Executive Order and that expan- 
sion is essential if the Federal policy of 
nondiscrimination is to be effective. 

It was also apparent that the confer- 
ence set in motion continuing study and 
dialogue among some of the Nation’s top 
legal minds. Participants, all of whom 
took a very active part in the discussions 
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throughout, seem to agree that it laid the 
groundwork for more effective legal 
action against the ghetto system. 

The following comments are typical of 
those NCDH has received from the con- 
ferees: “Creative and productive—extra- 
ordinarily good.” ... “It shed new light 
upon many legal facets in this field.” ... 
“A highly valuable event of great im- 
portance.” ...“It is invaluable for law- 
yers to have this kind of opportunity to 
bounce ideas off each other’s minds.” 

Commenting on the long-range effects 
of the conference, NCDH General Coun- 
sel Joseph B. Robison says: “The Berke- 
ley discussions probed deeply into new 
approaches to both legislation and liti- 
gation, and will undoubtedly challenge 
the bar to further exploration of means 
of dealing with long-standing discrimina- 
tory housing practices. We have every 
reason to believe that the possibilities for 
future action by NCDH and its affiliates 
opened up by the conference will lead to 
significant gains in the years ahead.” 


Immediate Benefits 


Although it is generally agreed that 
some time may elapse before the full 
benefits of the conference are felt, an 
immediate gain was apparent with respect 
to pending litigation on referenda. In the 
huge State of California, for example, 
several court actions have been instituted 
in various parts of the state challenging 
the constitutionality of Proposition 14. 
The conference afforded the opportunity, 
both in the formal sessions and in in- 
formal conversations during social hours, 
for lawyers involved in these cases to 
have an interchange of ideas, approaches 
and information. These discussions stimu- 
lated a high degree of coordination in the 
handling of pending litigation, both as to 
the procedural tactics of the cases and 
the substantive constitutional arguments 
to be presented to the courts. 

“We in California,” writes one of the 
participants from that state, “owe a par- 
ticular debt to the National Committee 
for bringing us together.” 


Further Exploration 

Another immediate outgrowth of the 
National Legal Conference is a meeting 
of public and private agency officials 
NCDH is convening in New York City 
on June 29 of this year. At that time, 
leading participants in the Berkeley con- 
ference will review its results and the 
discussions which took place with state 
attorneys general and officials of human 
rights commissions concerned with the 
administration of nondiscrimination laws, 
ordinances and regulations in states and 
cities over the Nation. Also participating 
in the June 29 meeting will be represen- 
tatives from Federal civil rights and hous- 
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Conference Participants 


In addition to those mentioned in the 
accompanying report on the National 
Legal Conference, the following distin- 
guished lawyers participated in the de- 
liberations: 


BERL I. BERNHARD 
Washington, D. C. 
JOHN CLANCY 
San Francisco, Calif. 
LERoy D. CLARK 
New York City 
PROF. WILLIAM COHEN 
University of California 
, at Los Angeles 
JUDGE J. E. CONWAY 
Albany, N. Y. 
PROF. JOHN H. DENTON 
University of California 
PROF. ROBERT GIRARD 
Stanford University 
PROF. DAVID HABER 
Rutgers University 
PROF. PATRICIA HARRIS 
Howard University 
PROF. ROBERT HARRIS 
University of California 
SAMUEL JACKSON 
Topeka, Kan. 
EUGENE B. JACOBS 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
CHESTER LEWIS 
Wichita, Kan. 
PROF. THOMAS LEWIS 
University of Kentucky 
EDWIN J. LUKAS 
Director of National Affairs, 
American Jewish Committee, and 
NCDH Executive Committee member, 
New York City 
PROF. DANIEL MANDELKER 
Washington University 
CHARLES B. MCKESSON 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
FRED OKRAND 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
PROF. DANIEL H. POLLITT 
University of Oregon 
PROF. NORMAN REDLICH 
New York University 
PROF. TERRANCE SANDALOW 
University of Minnesota 
LEONARD W. SCHROETER 
Seattle, Wash. 
HERMAN F. SELVIN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
ALFRED J. WESTBERG 
Seattle, Wash. 
CHARLES E. WILSON 
San Francisco, Calif. 
A. L. WIRIN 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
MELVIN F. WULF 
Legal Director, American Civil 
Liberties Union, New York City 


- Observers 


Among the experts in housing and civil 
rights who attended the Legal Conference 
as observers were: 


PAGET ALVES 
Associate Director, National Urban 
League, and NCDH Executive 
Committee member 
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ARTHUR BRADFORD 
Intergroup Relations Advisor, 
Federal Housing Administration 

C. L. DELLUMS 
Chairman, California Committee 
for Fair Practices 

WALTER GIESEY 
Staff Director, President’s Committee 
on Equal Opportunity in Housing 

CLIVE GRAHAM 
Chairman, California Fair 
Employment Practice Division 

JOHN GUNTHER | 
Director, U. S. Conference of Mayors 

EDWARD HOWDEN 
Chief, California Fair Employment 
Practice Division 

CLARENCE R. JOHNSON 
Intergroup Relations Officer, 

Public Housing Administration 

HARRY L. KINGMAN 
University of California 

HASKEL LAZERE 
Director, American Jewish Congress, 
Western Region 

ARTHUR J. LEVIN 
Staff Director, Potomac Institute 

FELIX LEWIs 
President, Mid-Peninsula Fair Housing 
Groups 

TAD T. MASAOKA | 
Intergroup Relations Officer, 

Urban Renewal Administration 

CARL MCCALL 
Taconic Foundation, Inc. 

B. T. McGraw | 
Assistant to the Administrator for 
Intergroup Relations, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency 

LEE A. MERRIWETHER, JR. 
Assistant to the Regional Adminis- 
trator, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency 

IRENE MILLER 
Community Relations Representative, 
San Francisco Redevelopment Agency 

WILLIAM H. OLIVER 
Co-Director, Fair Practices and Anti- 
Discrimination Department, United 
Auto Workers, AFL-CIO, and 
NCDH Vice President 

TYREA PITTMAN | 
West Coast Regional Director, 
NAACP 3 

ROBERT PITTS 
Regional Administrator, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency 

FRANK A. QUINN 
Executive Director, San Francisco 
Human Rights Commission 

PETER ROBERTSON 
Executive Director, Missouri State | 
Human Relations Commission 

W. BYRON RUMFORD 
Assemblyman, California State 
Legislature, and sponsor of the 
Rumford Fair Housing Act 

GLENDA SLOANE 
Staff Attorney, President’s Committee 
on Equal Opportunity in Housing — 

EUGENE R. WOLFE 
Executive Director, San Francisco 
Council for Civic Unity 


Conference Reporter: 


ARNETT HARTSFIELD 
Associate Counsel, California Fair 
Employment Practice Division 
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New Law in R. I. 


(Continued from page 1) 


isdiction of the Rhode Island Com- 
mission Against Discrimination (State 
House, Providence, R. I. 02902—JAckson 
1-1700), which is empowered to initiate 
investigations on its own motion. The 
law became effective immediately after 
it was signed. 

Rhode Island previously had barred 
discrimination only in public housing. 


Bipartisan Support 


“Fair housing was enacted in Rhode 
Island this year because its leaders chose 
to lead,” said The Providence Journal in 
an April 13 editorial hailing the new law. 

Republican Governor Chafee bent his 
efforts toward persuading Republican 
members of the Legislature who hereto- 
fore had voted against fair housing to 
support the Administration’s bill. Lead- 
ership of the Democratic Party, which 
had introduced an identical bill, worked 
to bring in substantial majorities in the 
Senate and the House, both of which are 
controlled by the Democrats. The Senate 
has favored fair housing proposals over 
the years. It approved the 1965 bill by 
a vote of 28 to 16. 

The impact of this year’s bipartisan 
leadership,. however, was reflected in the 
vote of the lower House, which in pre- 
vious years had consistently killed fair 
housing legislation. The House voted 54 
to 42 in favor of the 1965 bill, with 42 
Democratic and 12 Republican members 
forming the majority. In 1964, the House 
had voted 32 to 61 against a fair housing 
bill, with 25 Democrats and 7 Republi- 
cans voting in favor. 

Calling passage of the new law “only 
the beginning,” Mr. Fain and other lead- 
ers among the civil rights forces are now 
turning to broad educational efforts to 
inform both Negro and white citizens of 
its provisions and the opportunities it 
affords. 

“The moral impact of this bill is tre- 
mendously strong,” says Mr. Fain. “It 
gives us the prestige and the force of 
law. But it is also a demand for the 
people of this state to work for inte- 
gration.” 


National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing 

323 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016 

[] I enclose $2.00 for a year’s subscription to TRENDS IN HOUSING. 

[] To help support NCDH’s work for equal opportunity in housing, my TAX 


Colorado Amendments 

On April 2, the Colorado State Legis- 
lature passed amendments to extend the 
primary coverage of this state’s 1959 
Fair Housing Act to include the sale and 
rental of owner-occupied structures, pre- 
viously exempt. Thus, the broadened law 
will now reach all housing transactions, 
excluding only rentals of rooms in pri- 
vate residences. 

The vote to strengthen the Colorado 
statute was 30 to 5 in the Senate, and 
57 to 3 in the House. 


Other Developments 

Earlier this year, Indiana chalked up 
a victory when Democratic Governor 
Roger D. Branigin signed the state’s first 
law prohibiting discrimination in private 
housing (Trends, Jan.-Feb., 1965). And 
campaigns for new laws are still under- 
way in Delaware, Illinois, Maine, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Ohio and Wisconsin. 

Also, a comprehensive fair housing 
proposal was submitted by Mayor T. R. 
McKeldin to the City Council of Balti- 
more, Maryland, on April 5. 

Proposals which would strengthen ex- 
isting nondiscrimination housing laws are 
pending in the state legislatures of Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey and 
New York. 

During this year’s legislative sessions, 
fair housing bills have been defeated or 
died in committee in the states of Kansas, 
Maryland, New Mexico, Utah and Wash- 
ington. 

Referendum Moves Fail 

Efforts to provide for anti-fair housing 
referenda were made this year in the 
state legislatures of Arkansas, Indiana, 
Maryland, Nevada, Rhode Island, Texas, 
Utah and Washington. All have either 
been defeated or have died in committee. 

In the Lone Star State, an interfaith 
group composed of clergy and laity rep- 
resenting the Texas Council of Churches, 
the Baptist General Convention of Texas, 
B’nai Brith, and the Texas Catholic 
Conference are credited with waging a 
skillful and effective campaign which 
caused to be buried in committee a 
“Proposition 14”-type bill which would 
have involved the issue of fair housing 
in an election campaign for a constitu- 
tional amendment to bar such legislation. 
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Legal Conference 


(Continued from page 7) 
ing agencies and from national private 
organizations. 

An emergency conference of state and 
city human rights commissions held by 
NCDH last November (Trends, Jan.- 
Feb., 1965) revealed an urgent need for 
continuing examination of the legal im- 
plications involved in the anti-fair hous- 
ing referenda movement. 


The Conference Proceedings 

It is expected that the conference pro- 
ceedings, now being edited for publica- 
tion, will help shape community strategy 
in the fair housing field for years to 
come, and will serve as a valuable refer- 
ence for lawyers who are handling hous- 
ing litigation. 

In addition to the full proceedings, 
two of the major discussion papers pre- 
sented at the conference are being made 
available to the public. With the cam- 
paign for extension of the Executive 
Order now in full swing (see page 3), 
NCDH has provided key figures through- 
out the country with copies of “The 
Executive Order on Housing and Con- 
ventional Financing.” Single copies of this 
legal document—a revision of an earlier 
article by Mr. Sloane and Prof. Freed- 
man—are available on request. (Please 
include 25¢ to cover mailing and hand- 
ling costs.) 

Mr. Rabkin’s paper, “Civil Rights and 
Initiatives and Referendum,” is an excel- 
lent resource both for lay persons and 
professionals. It will be published shortly 
in booklet form for mass distribution. 
NCDH expects to announce its avail- 
ability and price in the May-June issue of 
Trends. 

a 
Backfire 

In the San Fernando Valley (Los An- 
geles), a real estate firm which had not 
supported Proposition 14 sold a home in 
a new de luxe development to a Negro 
family. Immediately there came a num- 
ber of telephone calls from residents who 
objected to the sale. “How did you vote 
on Proposition 14?” the salesmanager 
asked each caller. Each indicated he had 
voted “Yes.” 

“Then,” queried the salesmanager, 
“why are you upset? This is precisely 
what you voted for—the right of an owner 
to dispose of his property as he sees fit. 
That’s what the owner of this property 
did.” Silence. 

The next door neighbors and many 
other residents said the sale was fine so 
far as they are concerned, and have since 
welcomed another Negro family to the 
neighborhood.. ae | 


(See also page 3, col. 1.) 
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We are here to support S.1354, the Housing and Urban Deve- 
lopment Act of 1965. , 


In 1949, the Congress declared ‘'that the general welfare and 
security of the Nation and the health and living standards of its 
people require ... the realization as soon as feasible of the goal 


of a decent home and a suitable living environment for every 
American family." 


Today, sixteen years later, we are still a long way from our 
goal. The construction industry, assisted by a variety of Federal, 


State and local government actions, has built new and better .-. -« 
housing on an unprecedented scale. But our population has in- 
creased; millions of families have changed their place of residence 
and much of our housing stock has deteriorated. 


As a result, one out of every four American families lives in 
substandard housing. Of the 58.3 million housing units in the 
United States in 1959, 8.4 million were deteriorating; 3.0 million 
were thoroughly dilapidated; and 4.3 million otherwise sound units 
lacked basic plumbing. By now, the figures are almost certainly 
worse. 


_ Nowhere has this raised greater problems than in the core 
areas of our great cities. In part, this is because they are 
old: 57 percent of all housing units in the central cities were 
built before 1929, as compared with 41 percent of all housing 
units outside the center cities; and while 22 percent of housing 
outside the cities has been built in the last ten years, only 9 
percent of city housing units have been built in that same decade. 


The Plight of the City Poor 


In larger part, it is because poor people have been moving 
to the cities. City after city has received waves of migrants 
from marginal and depressed areas. These newcomers -- too often 
without the education or the skills to earn a living adequate to 
the high cost of city living -- have crowded into slums every bit 
as crowded, unsanitary, and dangerous as those in which earlier 
generations of immigrants lived. For those earlier immigrants, 
-conditions improved as they found their place in American society. 


But the present generation of poor people faces barriers to 
advancement which are higher and more difficult than those faced 
by their predecessors. An advancing technology requires nearly 
every worker to be as skilled, educated, and trained as were only 
‘a small and fortunate elite in past generations. And many of the 
present poor are elderly; or are without one or more parents; or 
are the victims of discrimination. We are committed to removing 
these handicaps--and to securing decent and dignified lives Co 
those who labor under them. 


That is why we passed the Civil Rights Act 


It is why we passed the Economic Opportunity 
Act 


It is why we will pass Fedic-sre and the Elementary 
and Secondary Fdycation bill 
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And it is also the reason why the Federal government should 
ecw act to fulfill the pledge of the Housing Act of 1949. | 


Families -- whatever their income -- should have access to 
housing which is sound and sanitary, has basic necessary facilities 
and which they can afford. We think it is also clear that this 
housing should offer its occupants -- particularly the children 
who live in it -- an environment which, so far as possible, em- 
bodies the ideals and ways of living which those of us who are 
more fortunate would want and expect for our own children. 


These are general aims; they require specific programs. 


In our judgment, the Administration's housing: bil], $.1354, is 
a good bill. Its emphasis is upon housing for the poor. We support 
its passage. But there are additions in the bill which should be 
made, if we are to realize our goal of a decent, safe, and sanitary 
home for every American family. 


Stre ened Low Inc Hous Program 


Our most pressing need is more housing for low-income 
families. The Housing and Home Finance Agency has testified that 
local housing authorities applied for over 94,000 public housing 
units last year. And were more units available, applications | 
would surely increase; New York City alone, for example, presently 
has on file over 100,000 applications from people desiring ad- 
mission to public housing projects. 


Philadelphia has 100,000 families eligible for public housing, 
yet only a fraction of the public housing needed to accomodate 
them. 


We are all disappointed that the local public housing author- | 
ities have teen unable to build the number of public housing units 
Congresc has allocated. In face of this fact, it is difficult to 
argue for an increase in the annual contributions for public 
housing, provided in this bill, desirable as that might seem. 


We should take a look at why the construction of public | 
housing is going so slowly, when the need is so great. We believe 
that this country can and should do better. 


We should eliminate the artificial distinction beeween 
clearing a site for public housing and clearing a site > urban 
renewal. The Act should be amended to provide the same Wt?--~-down 
for the clearance o% public housing Bitec se in aveitabic for _han 
renewal. | 


We should also facilitate local commmnity-wide pienine 
low income housing by making the local public housing apc pie 
eligible for assistance undec the urban planntus peeic 


gram. 


We further propose: 


First, that local public housing authorities —- be ae 
make use of every federelly-supported program to pat ae 
housing. One reason for such program variety is simp y Pg 
more housing available to low-income families; obvious oF pe 
authority able to assist tenants Co acquire housing py cote me 6 
public-housing projects has wider possibilities for effec onl eo 
action than one which must tuild every unit it wishes to 0 o 
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But a more impoctant reason is that low-income housing should 
be distributed throughout the society. Tenants receiving housing 
assistance should not te collected in ghettos, separated from 
Americans of other income levels. Democratic principles are not 
fostered by marking off those who accept assistance from the 
government. We do not segregate farmers from townspeople because 
the farmers receive soil-bank payments. We do not put scholarship 
students in separate colleges. We do not list airlines which re- 
ceive subsidies on a separate stock exchange, or sell the goods 
which are protected by high tariffs in separate stores. Neither 
should we mark off those who receive housing assistance to live in 
separate neighborhoods or, necessarily, separate buildings. 


This is often thought of as a problem of race. But as was 
made clear in the consideration of the Economic Opportunity Act, 
poverty knows no color line. 78 percent of all poor people in the 
- United States are white. And even within the great urban centers, 
the great majority of low-income persons are white. In the very 
core of New York City, for example, the island of Manhattan, there 
are 91.6 thousand families with incomes under $3,000, only 30.8 
thousand are non-white. 


We, therefore, applaud the amendment proposed by S.1354 to 
Section 402 of the Housing Act. This amendment, which would allow 
the local housing authority to purchase, or rehabilitate, or lease 
existing housing for low-income use, is a firm step in the right 
direction. This excellent provision can be further improved by ° 
giving local housing authorities a clear mandate to acquire an 
appropriate participating share of any type of housing project in 
which such participation would te financially feasible. It should 
be possitle, for example, for a housing authority to share in the 
development of a 221(d)(3) project, by arrangement with the sponsor. 
It should likewise be possible for a housing authority to buy 
participating shares in a cooperative, or enter into advance lease 
agreements with a private builder for some of the rental units in 
@ projected building or development. As long as the cost does not 
exceed the cost of annual contributions for a new public housing 
unit in the community, the federal government, the local housing 
authority, and the housing industry can only gain from such 
voluntary cooperation. 


Further, the local housing authorities should be able to 
Gcevelop their own 221(d)(3) projects or use the direct low-interest 
rehabilitation loans of Section 312 of the 1954 Housing Act. We 
@re aware of the fights for exclusive control of these and other 
programs that have taken place between different groups. But -we 
cannot now afford -- if we ever could -- to allow jurisdictional 
disputes to divert us from our main concern, which is the building 
of more housing. We are, therefore, in favor of making every pro- 
gram availatle to ev2ry organization -- public or private -- that 
evidences a will and ability to build such Lousing. 


Secondly, those local housing authorities which have not per~ 
formed edequately should no longer be allowed to handicap the pet™ 
formance or others. In not one y2ar in the past ten have all 
authorized public housing units been built; over this ten-year 
period, w2ll over 100,000 unite have been reserved and placed 
under centract, but not built. We are informed by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency that cvuro el thee«se unbuilt wnits were 
reserved in the early 1950's. 
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the intent of Congress; and leads to an underestimation of the. 
true need for public housing We, therefore, urge that the bill be 
amended to provide that units on which construction nas not begun 
three years afcer the initial reservation te returned to a general 
pool for allocation to localities willing and able to make use of 
them, which in the judgment of the Administrator are most in need 
of additional units. The waste of authorized units is particularly 
burdensome to those states which have the greatest need ‘or public 
housing and are only restricted from building more by the 15 per- 
ceat limitation on authorized units which may be allocated to any 
Single state. 


Third, every federal housing program should be carefully ex- 
amined -- and amended where necessary -- to make more direct its 
relevance to low-income housing. Sections 220 and 220(h), for ex- 
ample, have been little used because the cost limits per unit are 
too low for major rzhabilitation of low-income units in center 
cities. These limits will also restrict use of the direct low- 
interest loans authorized under Section 312 of the 1964 Housing 
Act when that program is funded. Every other program makes allow- 
ance for’the higher cost of building in cities; so should rehabi- 
litation. We, therefore, suggest that the Administrator be . 
authorized, where justified by comparative cost, to increase, the 
per-unit limitations of 220 by 45 percent. 


Fourth, we further propose thac private todies -- non-profit 
and limited profit corporations -- be encouraged to house low- 
income people through the use of the proposed rent-supplement pro- 
gram. 


Title I of the till establishes a program of rent supplements 
for persons who are elderly, physically handicapped, displaced by 
government programs, oz who are occupants of substandard housing. 
The Administrator of tine Housing and Home Finance Agency would 
enter into contracts with the builder of a rental unit under 
Section 221(d)(3) of the National Housing Act. Under this con- 
tract, the Administrator would pay to the builder or sponsor the 
difference berween the economic rent for the property and 20 per- 
cent ox the tenant's income. As the tenant's income increased, | 
the subsidy would decline; at the point where 20 percent of income 
— would pay the economic rent, the tenant would te like axny othez 
tenant in a non-profit or limited-profit rental unit -- paying his 
own way, able to choose kis own residence within the limits set by 
his income. | 


But as presently drawn, rent supplements would be available 
only to those whose incomes are too high for them to qualify for 
admission to public housing. Thus it would help not the families 
with the sreatest need, tut people who, whatever their housing | 
problems, are better able to deal with them unaided. Granting ther 
rent supplements should be available to those whose incomes are 
above public-housing limits, we t2lieve that our failure to pro~ 
vide enough housing for very low income families makes it impera- 
tive that families with incemes t-oclivw $4,000 should also be 
eligible for rent subsidies. 


Such performance cenies decent housing for the poor; frustrates 
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Making rent supplements available to low-income families will 
require other changes in the bill. These supplements, as the bill 
is now drafted, would be paid only in cases where the housing units 
are built uncer Section 221(d)(3), which do not receive the full 
subsidy afforded public housing. Housing built under this section 
should, therefore, be afforded the benefits of the below-market 
interest rate loans of 221(d)(3). Moreover, this interest rate 
should be fixed at a flat 3 percent to carry out the original 
intent of the 221(d)(3) program. 


Taken together, the use of rent supplements, full use of 
public housing authorizations, and direction of other federal 
housing programs toward the needs of low-income families would 
do much to alleviate the current shortage of low-income housing. 
The level of authorization of §.1354 as proposed could result in 
making available an average of about 200,000 low-income units in 
each of the next four years. This would mark the first concerted 
effort by the Congress to eradicate slum housing. This combination 
of programs would provide us with the weapons to begin to realize 
the basic goal of the 1949 Housing Act. 


Moreover, our suggestions would also go far toward reducing 
the unhealthy tendency, now prevalent, toward the separation of 
Americans into rigid income classes. As drafted, the bill con- 
templates that tenants receiving rent supplements will not occupy 
all of these new housing units; rather the new buildings will be 
expected to attract tenants paying the full economic rent from 


the outset. 
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REHABILITATION 
We believe that the committee should make amply clear, perhaps by clarifying 


amendment, that rent supplements are to be used for families moving into newly re- 
habilitated dwellings as well as newly constructed ones. Philadelphia, for example, 
has a vacancy ratio of 6 percent among low and moderate income housing. Much of 
this is located in the so-called "Gray areas” which surround the heart of nenehy. 
every city. Use of rent subsidies to encourage the rehabilitation of such housing 
can help us upgrade the deteriorating sections of many cities while providing safe 
and sanitary housing at the same time. 

One of the major factors holding back construction of more public housing in the 
larger cities has been the lack of sites. Through rehabilitation of existing housing 
we can substantially increase the volume of lower income housing. Lowering the in- 
come limitations for rent subsidies will help. But we also need to increase the 
volume of rehabilitation through other techniques. The rehabilitation grants rec- 
ommended in this bill for those with incomes below $2,000 are unrealistic. The 
upper limit for these grants ought at least to correspond to the income limits 
qualifying families for public housing. With public housing in short supply we . 
should do all we can to encourage the upgrading of existing housing for families in 
public housing income levels. Therefore we recommend raising the level of income 
which qualifies a family for a rehabilitation grant from the $2,000 in the Adminis- 
tration Bill to $4,000 and the maximum grant from $1,C°0O to $2,000. 
|| Just the other day; the House Appropriations Committee approved funding of the 

section 3l2 direct Federal loan progran for rehabilitation which was included in 
last year’s Housing Act. This is a start in the right direction, but that program 
carries an authorization of only $59,000,000 -- a sum far too small to accomplish 
the massive rehabilitation of existing !.cusing needed if we are to slow down the 
| generation of new slums in the cities. There are at least 15 million substandard 


| 4 
| dwelling urits in the urban areas of the country. “"stiimates by the National Planning j 


Association indicate that it is going to take rougt.iy three times our present rate 
| of public and private investment ir. urban rehabilitation to curb the growth of slums 
over the next 20 years. Retabilitation of existing housing is one of the best and 
most efficient ways to curb that expansion of blight. 

In order to make a major rehabilitation program for the cities effeetive we 


also suggest that we permit rehabilitation outside of urban renewal areas. 


(MORE ) 
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THE CITIES AND POVERTY 


We believe that one of the best ways to attack both the employment and the 


environmental aspects of poverty is through self-help. Those out of work and living 


in substandard housing could be taught a skill while rehabilitating their housing 


if we were to make provision for integrating community action programs under the 


War on Poverty with the Housing Program. A Ccmmunity Action Program could be pre- 
pared under which participants could be supervised by experts in upgrading their | 
own dwellings using Federal assistance doing those tasks which do not displace 
employed labor. In the process they could acquire useful and employable skills. 
Such a program was initiated in 1952 in Philadelphia by the Society of Friends. 
It was a success. 

We suggest a directive be incorporated in the present bill to that end. 


NEW TOWNS 


We congratulate the Administration on the broad-ranging concept of new com- 
munities that is included in Title II of the Bill. Clearly, as our urban population 


doubles within the next forty years, we cannot allow our present cities to just 


sprawl into the surrounding countryside. It now takes from forty minutes to an if 
hour to reach green space from the center of any major city; should present growth 
patterns continue, it will soon take two hours or more. 

But as we create new towns » largely self contained -- with their own industry, 
their own commerce, their own schools and recreation facilities -- we must assure 
that they house families of all income classes. Too many cities are already exper- : | 
iencing the problems that inevitably arise when low-income families are restricted 
to the center city and higher-income families are encouraged to move to the subarbs. 


City after city has seen the downtown tax base decline as welfare costs rige; 


educational problems grow more difficult while the concerned and educated citizens | 


who alone can improve an educational system move elsewhere; and transportation 


becomes almost an insoluble problem as upper-income workers commute from the 


suburbs to the central cities, while many lower-income workers commute from 


residences in the city to factory jobs on the outskirts of town. 
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If the new towns are to help solve our housing problems within a democratic 


tradition-and we believe that they can-then they must house a representative sample 


of the American population. If the rent-supplement provisions of the legis tion 


are amended to apply to low-income housing, builders of new towns will have no 


added financial burden in providing it; singly or in combination, they can form 


@ limited-profit oorporation and receive building money under 221 (da) (3). The 


bill should, therefore, be amended to require the builders of a new town, a8 4 


precondition of receiving assistance under Title II, to provide low-income housing 
for fifteen percent of tne families who will live in the new town. 

This part of the bill should be further strengthened by discouraging builders 
from spreading housing all over the landscape without regard for such rudimentary 
utilities as water and suwer lines -- a tendency which is the source of many & 
heartbreak for a new suburban homeowner. FHA insurance should be denied for any 
mortgage on housing built in areas unserved by sewer or water lines where the 


Administrator determines that these services are econanically feasible. 


REGIONAL COOPERATION IN METROPOLITAN AREAS 

: Section 701, in our cpinion, is one of the most useful sections of the Housing 
Act. It has led many communities, through urban planning assistance, to think 
for the first time about what the future holds. 

We have fallen down, however, in encouraging more area-wide cooperation in . 

| metropolitan areas. Few indeed are the urban areas of the country where any 

official form of metropolitan government exists -- or even an area-wide planning 

comission, for that matter. 

| To encourage greater metropolitan cooperation we must extend assistance to the 

level where it counts -- the councils of elected officials representing all the 

local jurisdictions in metropolitan areas. There are many such organization through 


out 
/the country -- around Seattle, Baltimore, Detroit, New York, Washington and Phila- 


delphia, to name but a few. 701 Planning Assistance must be made available to 

such groups to help them develop the forms of metropolitan cooperation needed to 
cope with increasingly complex regional ;roblems. With Federal seed money, many 
of these councils of elected obtisinis will move their metropolitan areas toward 
more cooperative and productive intergovezimental arrangements to cope with area- 


wide problems. 


(MORE ) 
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OPEN SPACE 


One of the major concerns of a metropolitan region is preserving open space 
and conservation areas before they are all irretrievably lost to metropolitan sprawl. 
There are currently two progracs to help acquire such areas: the Open Space 

Program in the Housing and Home Finance Agency providing 20-30 percent grants to 
local communities and the Land and Water Conservation Fund administered by the 
Department of the Interior, which offers 50 percent grants -- a sum expected to 

exceed $30 million this year. 

From the point of view of most metropolitan areas the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund is a more desirable source of assistance because of the larger grant ratio. 
This the Administration Bill attempts to meet half way by asking for 40 percent 
grants for the Open Space Program. It should ask for at least 50 percent to make 
the two comparable. 

But we have discovered that the Bureau of the Budget has drafted an Executive 
Memorandum which effectively denies use of the Land and Water Conservation Fund in 
metropolitan areas unless less than 50 percent of a conservation area is within 
the metropolitan area. We supported that vital bill because it seemed to be the 
best vehicle for getting the open areas we need close to the population. This 
proposal of the Bureau of the Budget would completely frustrate that intent. 

The Fund should be fully available to the metropolitan areas -- not excluded from 
them. We hope this Committee will not only increase the level of grants available 
under the Open Space program to 50 percent, but also express itself strongly on 
the question of the availability of Land and Water Conservation Fund money to 
metropolitan areas. 

ADEQUATE FUNDS FOR URBAN RENEWAL AND COMMUNITY FACILPPIES 

We are well aware of the criticism that has been aimed at urban renewal in 
recent years. Some of that criticism is justified, particularly with regard to 
our failure adequately to re-house the poor. But many of the arguments have been 
based on inadequate statistics and faulty arguments. Certainly we should acknowledge 
the failings of our urban renewal program. But we cannot afford to slacken our 
efforts to re-build the physical and economic base of our cities through commercial 
and industrial r enewal. 


Cities all over the United States have prepared long-range workable programs 


to rehabilitate their commercial, industrial, and residential areas. Those plans 


extend 15 or 20 years into the future. 


Through Federal assistance we encouraged 
the preparation of those plans. 
(MORE ) 
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| The present bill, however, would cut back the Federal commitment to urban 


renewal. The bill calls for expanding programs without providing an expanding 
authorization. Every year more ccumunities come into the urban renewal program. 
It costs more -- not less -- to renew and preserve historic buildings, architec- 


tural treasures, and the charm of old neighborhoods. It costs more -- not less -- 


to preserve rather than destroy beauty. Federal authorizations for urban renewal 
| should be expanding with the need for it in the cities. We believe that the 
capital grant authorization in the Administration Bill should be raised to at 
least $1 billion per year. | 

We also believe that the $100,000,000 requested for cammunity public works 


is too small a sum to meet the chronic need in’ most cities to eliminate obso- 


lescence of community facilities. There are now on file applications from local 
communities for at least $750,000,000 in community public works. We believe that 
Congress should provide an authorization more in line with this need. 


_In his State of the Union Message President Johnson said: "We do not intend 


to live -- in the midst of abundance -- isolated frem neighbors and nature, con- 


fined by blighted cities and bleak suburbs, stunted by a poverty of learning and 


an emptiness of leisure." 


We believe that the programs recommended to Congress this ycar by the Irosident 


will go a long way toward eliminating the poverty of learning and the blight of 


idleness which afflicts millions in our cities. 


We believe this Housing Bill can do mich to rid us of the physical blight 
which afflicts city and suburb, too. . 

That is why we support its passage. 

But it is also why we believe it must be amended as we have suggested. For 


more than fifty years, the great cities of America have willingly shared their 


wealth with the rest of the nation. They will continue to do so. 

But if they are to continue as viable centers of industry and commerce, en- . 
itghtenme nt and entertainment -- for the entire nation -- they nase our help. 
Their contributions to all America have earned that help. 


And we snall all be the richer for their prosperity. 
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Saturday, April 24 


The date? 
The time? 2 to 4 p.m. 


The place? City Hall (not Gracie Man- 
sion as reported in the last TENANT NEWS) 


You -= and hundreds of other tenants -- 
will be there with signs and banners, 
with kids and baby carriages. We will 
be demanding action to free tenants from 
lack of heat and hot water, no emergency 
repairs, rising rents, not enough public 
low rent housing,discrimination in hous- 
ing, and slow City action against slun- 
lords. 


The TENANT EMANCIPATION RALLY is being 
organized by MCH and its affiliates with 
the support of dozens of leading citizen 
sponsors. A partial listing includes: 


Revs. Eugene Callender, David Giles, 
Donald Harrington, Howard Moody, Robert 
Nichol, Melvin Schoonover, Anthony Ship- 
ley, and Arthur Simon. 


City Counce. Paul O'Dwyer and Theodore 
Weiss; State Sen. Manfred Ohrenstein; 
Assem. Jerome Marks, Seymour Posner, Car 
los Rios, Mark Southall, & Percy Sutton. 


Also, Jane Benedict,Dr. Leonard Covel- 
10,Gilberto Gerena-Valentin, Ruth Goring, 
Dr. Helen Harris, Major Owens and John 
Rey of Local 89, Hotel & Rest. Workers. 


Hy Bershad,chairman of the rally comnit- 
tee, expects a huge turnout on April 2. 
Some local tenant groups are hiring bus- 
es to take their members’ to the rally. 
Others are planning motorcades which 
will leave the neighborhoods at l p.m. 


Leaflets, stickers and other material 
about the TENANT EMANCIPATION RALLY are 
now available. Call MCH, SP. 7-8900. 
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Nine busloads -- about 500 tenants -- 
under the sponsorship of MCH, descended 
upon Albany on Mar. 2. They went to urge 
passage of the MCH legislative progran. 
Coming from all parts of the city, the 
delegation was truly representative of 
the people of the city. It included Ne- 
gro and white tenants, and many Spanish- 
speaking tenants. It included neighbor 
hood organizations and several unions. 


The Hotel and Rest. Wkers. Union sent 2 
railroad cars full of members’ to lobby 


for their entire legislative program and 
assigned some to lobby with MCH. 


The big Tenant Lobby was preceded by a 
Small advance delegation of 4 people who 
arrived in Albany on Mar. 1 and arranged 
appointments with Gov. Rockefeller, Sen. 
Maj. Leader Zaretzki and Speaker of the 
Assemb, Travia's counsel,and other legis- 
lative leaders. 


Capitol surrounded by marchers | : 
By noon the auditorium of Trinity Metho- 
dist Church in Albany was filled with 
delegates. From there the tenants march- 
ed about 3 mile to the Capitol building, 
and then around it,with signs and shout- 
ed slogans. It was a beautiful spring- 
like day and the parade was an impres- 
sive sight. 


Governor promises public housing 

The next few hours were spent in the be- 
Wildering maze of the Capitol building. 
Each neighborhood delegation saw its own 
State sen. and assemblyman and sent del- 
egates to special appointments with 

top legislators. A large group, repres- 
enting the different organizations, met 
with Gov. Rockefeller. This meeting 
brought a promise from the governor that 
he would support a $200,000,000 approprt 

(continued on page 4) 


Code Enforcement for Multiple Dwellings 
in New York City, Part II, Enforcement 
through Criminal Court Action, Jan.,1965. 
Issued by the Community Service Society, 
105 E. 22nd St., NY 10010. No charge. 
A detailed and very critical study of 
how and why the City courts fail to pun- 
ish slumlords and stop housing viola- 
tions. An expose, with recommendations. 


ra Ts 


Last month City and State officials and 
the United Housing Foundation announced, 
with much news coverage and hoopla, the 
planned construction of 15,500 units of 
middle income housing on 300 acres in 
the Bronx. The site is now empty or oc- 
cupied by Freedomland amusements. The 
apartments will be cooperative, at a pup 
chase price of $450 per room and monthly 
payments of $22-23 per room. 


MCH's reaction was one of disappointment 
that this large empty site would be used 
for only middle income housing, with not 
one apartment set aside for low income 
families. In a letter to the United 
Housing Foundation,Mayor Wagner and Mil- 
ton Mollen, Jane Benedict, MCH chairman, 
protested "the planned neglect of tens 
of thousands of low income families.Stu- 
dies and surveys by the mile have shown 
that what is wanted now is mixed pro- 
jects of middle income and low income 
housing. MIXED. Built together on the 
Same site] Only with mixed housing can 
the city avoid the stupid repetition of 
perpetuating and strengthening the ghet- 
to walls. Mixed housing, with the neces- 
sary subsidies, is the only way to bust 
the ghettos -- both racially and econo- 


mically." 


Trade unions and their insurance funds 
provide the main financial support for 
UHF. The MCH letter called on the unions 
to think of their low income members and 
their housing needs when funds are in- 
vested in new housing construction. 


The letter urged the Gty and trade union 
officials, responsible for planning this 
new project "not to throw away the spler 
did opportunity of building a project 
“that will admit the inclusion of low as 
well as middle income citizens -- Negro 
and white and Puerto Rican." 


Leaking coal gas -- no heat & hot water 


-- no electricity -- plumbing leaks -- 
rats! Are these emergency conditions? 
Are they hazardous to safety and health? 


You may think so. And so does the Inde- 
pendent Action Committee,a MCH affiliate 
and so do the tenants of 346 E. 13 St. 
who live under these conditions. But Mr, 
Milton Mollen, housing coordinator for 
New York City, doesn't think so. 


When 47 tenants plus leaders from IAC 
told him of these conditions on Mar. 4, 
his answer was: I will not send emergen- 
cy crews. I will send only inspectors. 


Tenants sit-in, get arrested 

A week later, the tenants returned to 
Mollen's office at 2 Lafayette St. and 
began a 24-hour sit-in for emergency re- 
pairs, They were supported by a picket 
line downstairs, manned by MCH and affi- 
liates. On Fri. evening, Mar. 12, 8 ten- 
ants and Al Leichtman of IAC refused to 
leave and were arrested. With Richard 
Levenson, MCH law comm. ch., and Lester 
Evens and Assem, Jerome Marks as their 
lawyers,they were released until Mar. 19 


Their brave fight for better conditions 
was saluted that evening by a reception 
at the New Friends of Good Faith Social 
Club, a Hispanic fraternal association. 
They arrived home about 9:30 p.m. to 
find the radiators cold -=- altho Mr. Mok 
len had claimed that heat was restored. 


East Harlem and Bronx on the move 

The battle for emergency action has also 
been waged in recent days by the Bronx 
Council on Rents & Housing,a MCH affili- 
ate, and the East Harlem Tenant Council. 


Emergency conditions will not be solved 
by (1) throwing demonstrators out of an 
office bodily or by (2) labelling tenant 
leaders as "agitators" or "outsiders." 
The only solution to hazardous slum con- 
ditions is immediate repairs. Mr. Mollen 


and Mayor Wagner amnounced on Jan. 31 
that the City has $1 million to make such 


Use it} 


repairs. 


; 
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As far as low income tenants are concerrm 
ed, Pres.Johnson slammed the door of his 
Great Society in their faces this month. 
Yielding to pressure from the real estate 
crowd,he kept the lid on public housing, 
proposing no increase in new construc- 
tion. No wonder most of the City's real 
estate industry endorsed the program en- 
thusiastically. And why not? It pro- 
vides no more public housing -- 35,000 
units per year -- than Eisenhower's mea- 
ger program did. NYC would get only 
3,000 new apartments per year. The City 
now gets 100,000 applications per year. 


The Johnson program emphasizes a new gim 
mick -- the rent subsidy. Under this 
plan, low income families would be given 
private apartments when available. A 
Federal rent subsidy would be paid to 
the landlord,to take care of the differ- 
ence between what the tenants can pay 
and the actual rent. It is similar to 
an experimental subsidy already being 
tried in NYC. Families must pay about 
20% of their incomes for rent before 
they can be subsidized. MCH feels that 
20% or one-fifth is too much to pay for 
rent for most families. 


But the real estate boys like the subsi- 
dy idea. It is a fine way to bail them 
out when their overpriced apartments are 
empty. Thus our tax dollars will rescue 
the private speculator,rather than being 
spent on low rent,vest-pocket housing on 
vacant land to end the housing shortage. 


Strong criticism of the short-changed 
public housing proposals came from Citi- 
zens Housing & Planning Counc., the Com- 
munity Service Society, the City Club, 
and the NYC Housing Authority. Roger 
Starr of CHPC called the program "Ridi- 
culous. . .. We need a big public hous- 
ing progran. We've got something that 
works and we need more of it." 


Washington ought to be the scene in 1965 
of a massive housing demonstration,call- 
ed by all who endorse a real program for 
low rent housing. We call on the unions, 
the civic organizations, and religious 
leaders, who have endorsed public hous- 
ing in the past. We must act together 
for a revitalized public housing program 


A new decision by the RRA has resulted 
from demands by tenant groups.Any build- 
ing which had protective services -- 
locked front door, bell-buzzer, intercom 
or a guard in 1943 can have these restorm 
ed without rent increase. This is the 
meaning of an Order and Opinion issued 
by Rent Administrator Gabel on Jan. 20. 
The decision referred to an order con- 
cerning ‘763 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, 
C.J.R. No. 1499, Protest Docket No. CPLA 
8165, D.R.O. Docket No. 27 25951-26071. 


In the order, Mrs. Gabel said that these 
protective services are a "fundamental, 
important, and substantial service, and 
so essential to the effective preserva- 
tion of available housing, that in those 
buildings where the service has been in- 
cluded in the maximum rent its mainten- 
ance must be encouraged and its curtail- 
ment resisted." 


The fact that the services may have been 
cut off since 1943 without objections 
from the tenants is no longer accepted 
as an excuse for failure to restore. 


Organized tenants should lose no time in 
filing for restoration of protective ser 
vices. The new policy should not be al- 


lowed to die for lack of enforcement. 


Here's the all-star lineup that you miss 
ed: Phil Ochs,Lou Gossett,Len Chandler, 
Alix Dobkin, Biff Rose, Stanley Myron 
Handelman, Marcus Gordon and his Afro- 
Cuban Bata Drummers, Jeanne Selden, Jan- 
ice Fink, Barbara Dane -- and of course, 
MCH's own Tenant Troubadours, Sally Gol- 
din, and Steve and Dan Beinart. And Roy 
Davis of radio station WWRL deftly han- 
dled the m.c. chore. All of these won- 
derful people donated their time and tak 
ent to raise money for MCH at the Vil- 
lage Gate on Sun., Feb. 2l. 


But the real heroines -of the hootenanny 
were Jeanne Selden, Roanna Judelson and 
Evelyn Aronowitz who slaved through the 
job of putting the program together and 
coordinating ticket sales. All of these 
heroes and heroines deserve another hoot 
enanny -- this time in their honor] 


ALBANY LOBBY (continued from page 1) 


ation right out of the budget to build 
publie housing. This would avoid a bond 
issue and the requirement to submit such 
a bond issue to the electorate, which is 
usually voted down by the upstaters. 


Rocky asked to carry out promise 
MCH is making all efforts to publicize 
the Governor's promise and see to it 
that he carries it out promptly. 


MCH legislative chairman Frances Goldin 
will go up toAlbany several times before 
the end of the session. Most of the MCH 
program has been put into bills’ and in- 
troduced. Mrs. Goldin will check on the 
progress of housing legislation and ad- 
vise MCH and its affiliates on what they 


can do to push for passage. 
Richard L. Levenson 


MET COUNCIL DIAR’ 


Health Dept., Feb. 16: A delegation met 
with Dr. George James, Commissioner of 
the Health Dept. It asked the dept. to 
use heat recording thermometers (see Jan 
TENANT NEWS) to check on buildings which 
get off-and-on heat. 


The group was led by Major Owens, ch. of 
Brooklyn CORE,and included Jane Benedict, 
ch. Of MCH, Pepe Sanchez of the Puerto 
Rican Progressive Youth, Hy Bershad of 
the Pkway.-Stuy. Comm, Council, Eugenio 
Matta of Neighbors in Action, Emanuel Vod 
varka of Local 89, Mrs. Eleanor Jackson 
and Mrs. Kay Brances Bethea,pres. & vice 
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TENANT NEWS a publication of the Met 
Council. $1 year for 10 issues; free 
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Chairman, 


Beinart; 
Harriton, 


Lewis; 


pres. of the Brooklyn Community Tenants 
Union, and Mr. & Mrs. Konyn of the York- 
ville Save Our Homes Committee. 


Alliance for Jobs or Income Now, Feb. 20 
& Mar. 6: Two MCH board members, Major 
Owens, Brooklyn CORE, and Wilbert Tatum, 
Cooper Sq. Comm., were speakers at a se- 
ries of forums on slums and discrimina- 

tion. 


Morningside GNRP, Mar. 12: The desperate 
plight of Negro and Puerto Rican resi- 
dents of the Morningside. section was 
forcefully presented to the Bd. of Esti- 
mate at a public hearing on the General 
Neighborhood Renewal Plan. GNRP, slum 
clearance, urban renewal -- whatever you 
call it -- it's the same old thing. This 
was the point made by Jane Benedict as 
she reviewed the shameful history of 
Slum clearance in NYC. She pointed out 
that it is time to plan urban renewal 
for the tenants living in the community, 
not for higher income families primarily. 


Others who spoke included William Stan- 
ley, Uptown Ten. Council.; Mrs. Estelle 
Edwards, Tri-Community Organization; John 
Haddon, Morningsiders United; Marie Run- 
yon, Morningside Ten. Com.; and Grace 
Jeffers, Morningside Open Stairs Comm, 


The new Manh. boro pres., Mrs. Constance 
Motley, asked some pointed questions in- 
dicating her concern for the people of 
the neighborhood. She queried the insti- 
tutional representatives on their plans 
for rehousing the tenants, and was dis- 
satisfied with their evasive answers. 
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CHARLES C. PLATT 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Perhaps you would be good enough to call my 
office sometime next month to set up an eppointaent. 


I iook forward to hearing from you. 


Sincerely yours, 


145 EAST 52np STREET 
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-- -° Architect Stresses Civic Pride 
In Proposal to Modernize Slums 
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FACE-LIFTING—Artist’s visualization of a neighborhood that was a slum changed 
into an acea with a central park and playground, side streets closed on thoroughfares, 
buildings repaired and dressed up and run as integrated community under a plan 
drawn by Architect Charies C. Platt, who sees in subsidized, collective communities 


the answer to slum clearcnce. 
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Attack on Slums Urged 


Architect Wants Bulk Ownership, 
Financed by Public Laws 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

The slums are still the unsolved 
problem of city and nation. Meas- 
ures proposed from time to time 
always have and always will prove 
futile so long as they deal with ef- 
fects and not with the primary 
cause. 

The cause is a monumental one, 
“the poor housing the poor,” an 
irresponsible agglomeration of own- 
erships irresponsibly in charge of 
housing millions of our people, pow- 
erless in themselves to do anything 
about it. The problem is even more 
complicated by the number and di- 
versity of public agencies having to 
do with it. Manifestly, something 
new and drastic must be done. 

Let the slum areas, in whole or 
by parts, be vested in single owner- 
ship, under condemnation, and on 
terms fair to existing owners. The 
ownership may be public or private, 
whichever is more likely to bring 
these areas up to compliance with 
the law and with all decent ameni- 
ties and in the shortest possible time, 
and to keep them so conditioned for 
the life of the buildings or their 
earlier demise in the course of the 
city’s growth through public and 
private enterprise. 

And let it be understood that these 
buildings, frequently decrepit-look- 
ing, are essentially sound, having 
been built in the days when lower 
material and labor costs worked to- 
ward that assurance. Calling them 
“rattraps,” fit only for demolition, 
as has ben said many times, 
is like destroying a ship for rats 
in the hold. a kind of reasoning that | 


sired. CHARLES C. PLATT. 


helped to bring on our acute short- 
age of low-rent housing and has 
piled up the overcrowding that is 
the beginning of the slums. 

Unfortunately, that attitude still 
prevails in some quarters—“when in‘ 
doubt, destroy.” It should be “when 
in doubt, reclaim,” a harder job, but 
most needed of all. 

Government Funds 

On the question of new ownership, 
due to the city’s heavy involvement 
in sO many problems of housing and 
city planning, it would appear more 
desirable to vest the ownership in 
private hands. That could be done 
through a limited-profit corporation 
or a nonprofit corporation, or pos- 
sibly both, as the situation may de- 
mand, financed by government loans 
under existing statutes—Federal 
state and city. 

The slum problem is not one of 
merely local concern, The spectacle 
of mass misery amid plenty has 
injured our standing and influence 
abroad and provided a powerful 
weapon that is being used against 
us to our definite disadvantage. If, 
then, to the normal urge for action 
against the slum areas, inspired by | 
compassion, civic pride, danger to 
morals and health, we add the exi- 
gencies of world unrest, a case is 
fully made for the unusual action. 

To start with, the transfer of a 
rectangular area of, say, nine blocks, 
giving a pattern of a park in the 
center, for “ventilating” the area, 
so to speak, is proposed, with a pre- 
liminary study to develop the pro- 
posal and solve the initial problems 
in advance of the comprehensive ac- 
tion to follow. 

The idea has been submitted to 
the Federal and city agencies, and 
early action is earnestly to be de- 


New York, May 13, 1963. 
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TENTATIVE NEIGHBORHOOD D/V/S/ON 
BASED UPON 

CITY MASTER PLAN OF CLEARANCE AREAS 

USING AREA M2-(2e) AS 4N EXAMPLE 
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Save the afternoon of Sund May 16 for 
D-Day. The "D" stands for DO SOMETHING! 
On that afternoon, tenants will DO SOME- 
THING -- picket the Democratic legis- 
lative leaders, Zaretzki and Travia -- 
and demand that they stop stalling and 
DO SOMETHING to pass housing legislatim 


Sen. Zaretzki will be picketed at his 
home, 160 Cabrini Blvd., in Wash. Hts., 
1:30-2:30 p.m.; Assemb. Travia at his 
home, 38 Jerome St., Bklyn., 4-5 p.m. 


Join one or both picketlines -- and join 
the motorcade which will travel between 
them! Call SP. 7-8900 for more details. 


There have been many excellent bills in- 
troduced in the State Legislature this 
year, at the urging of MCH and its affi- 
liates. If passed, these laws would inm- 
mediately improve the housing situation. 
They would provide many new low rent a- 
partments, break down discrimination in 
housing,make rent strikes more effective 
etc. BUT NONE OF THESE MEASURES WILL BE 
PASSED, if we do not demand that the Le- 
gislature respond to tenants! needs. The 
Legislature should take orders from the 
voters -- not from political bosses. 


Write to chairmen and others 
The bills are bottled up in committees. 
They will only be blasted out if enou 
letters are received by committee chair- 
men, demanding that they be reported out 
favorably. Until they are reported out, 
they cannot be voted upon. The leader of 
the Senate, Joseph Zaretzki (State Sen- 
ate,State Capitol, Albany, N.Y.) and the 
Speaker of the Assembly, Anthony Travia, 
(State Assembly, State Capitol, Albany, 
N.Y.) can also:see to it that the bills 
get out of committee. Write to them and 
(turn to page 3) 
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TENANT 


Low-rent housing -- that's what the ten- 
ants of Cooper Sq. demanded last Christ- 
mas. The Board of Estimate turned down 
plans to build low-rent housing on a vae 
ant site last Nov. and middle-income 
housing was substituted. The Cooper Sa. 
Comm. picketed, held an all-night vigil 
at the Mayor's home and charged a "deal" 
between Assemb. DeSalvio and Triboro Au- 
thority and City officials. (See TENANT 
NEWS, Dec., 1964 and Jan., 1965.) 


The low-rent housing is vital to the 
Cooper Sq. Alternate Plan for renewal 
of the area because it would provide 
relocation housing for the first fami- 
lies which must be moved. The plan also 
includes middle-income housing in other 
parts of the area later. 


On April 20 the Mayor announced a switch 
back to low-rent housing and the Bd. of 
Estimate is expected to approve it on 
May 20. So it proves that you can winl 


TENANT EMANCIPATION RALLY, City Hall, 
(story on page 2) -- (Photo, Lucy Flato) 


"We'll remember in November..," sang the 
Tenant Troubadours. And "we'll remember 
in November..," echoed the sign-carrying 
tenants in Murray Street on Apr. 24. Af- 
ter a thousand-strong picketline that 
completely circled City Hall Park, the 
Tenant Emancipation Rally had adjourned 
to nearby Murray Street to listen to ten 
ant leaders and to vow a continuing 
fight for better housing. 


City Hall ringed by paraders 

Babies and oldsters -- a fast-stepping 
marching band and drum majorettes from 
the Boys Club of Bedford Stuyvesant -- 
and one thousand angry tenants carried 
Signs demanding that the Mayor take inm- 
mediate action toward..more public hous- 
ing....rent strike laws....emergency re- 
pairs and rapid receivership. Motorcades 
of cars and charter buseS converged on 
City Hall Park from the Bronx, Washing- 
ton Hts., Harlem, Yorkville and Chelsea 
and from Brooklyn. Lower East Side ten- 
ants paraded downtown to City Hall. 


The vibrant spirit of the picketline was 
somewhat dampened as the Rally had to 
move into dark, chilly Murray Street to 
hear the speakers who included some of 
the sponsors and Leon Davis, president 
of Local 1199. The speakers were "warm" 
but the day was cold. Those who stayed 
throughout were rewarded for their cold 
feet and hands by the quick beats of the 
Hi-Liters Steel Band at the end. 


If you were wondering why we had to leave 
the bright sunshine of CityHall Park for 
the chill of Murray Street -- it was an 
arbitrary ruling by the Police Dept. 
which obstinately refused permission for 
the speaking part of theRally to be held 
anywhere around City Hall Park -- which 
is almost abandoned on a Saturday. Why? 


The Rally was organized by MCH and was 
sponsored by an impressive list of com- 
munity leaders which included many legis 
lators; James Farmer, chairman of CORE; 
Sol Gorelick,president,Local 371,AFSCME; 
Richard Hatch, ch. of ARCH; Nat Hentoff, 
Village Voice columnist; Jane Jacobs, 
author; Rev.Douglas Reid of Trinity Par- 
ish; Ted Velez, ch. East Harlem Tenants 
Council; Mollie Ilson, Federation Jewish 
Womens Clubs; Daniel H. Schwartz, Assoc. 
of Bronx Community Orgs.; and Germaine 


men -- Major R. Owens -- 


Stuy.). 


Housing Statistics Handbook, Oct., 1964. 


Wasserman, Fur and Leather Workers Union. 


A more complete list is on the Rally 
leaflet which was distributed all over 
the city. 
MCH on TV 


In addition to some press coverage, the 
Rally received attention from radio and 
TV. WNBC-TV televised interviews with 
Jane Benedict, MCH chairman, and Major 
Owens, MCH vice ch. and ch. of Brooklyn 
CORE, on its late newscast. 


a tenant leader in the City 
This could be a reality next 


At last -- 
Council! 

year if the newly-born Brooklyn Freedom 
Democratic Movement elects its first can 


He is one of MCH's vice-chair- 
who is running 
for councilman in the llth Dist.(Bedford 
Owens is seeking to defeat the 
incumbent councilman,who has been label- 
led "Do-nothing" Diggs, in the Sept. 14 
Democratic primary. 


didate. 


Owens is chairman of Brooklyn CORE, was 
chairman of the CORE Rent Strike Comm. 
last year and helped found the Community 
Tenants Union which resulted. He is co- 
author of MCH's Organizing Handbook.Born 


in rural Tennessee, he graduated from 


Morehouse College and Atlanta Univ. and 
is now employed as a community coordina- 
tor by the Bklyn. Public Library. He and 
his wife, Ethel, have three small sons. 


The BFDM, in its preamble, calls fora 
"movement whose leadership sprouts from 
the roots of the ghetto..a militant lead 
ership guided and pushed by a mobilized 
people behind it...We are a logical ex- 
tension of the Downstate Med.Cent. fight 
for jobs, the Brooklyn-based school pro- 
test movement, and. the Brooklyn ‘rent 
strike movement..." Volunteers to work 
in the campaign and donations of money 


are vital. Headquarters are at 1088 Ful- 
ton St., Bklyn. 11216, phone 622-9141 


HOUSTNG ROOKSHFT FE 
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Issued by the Mayor's Housing Executive 
Committee, 2 Lafayette St., Room 1405. 
NY 10007. No charge. 46 pages of facts 
and figures about housing in New York 
City -- average rents, how many apart- 
ments in the city, number of rooms, etc. 


LEGISLATIVELY SPEAKING 
(continued from page 1) 


send copies of the letters which you 
send to committee chairmen. Also send a 
copy to the bill's sponsor so he knows 
you are fighting for passage of his bill 


A list of the key committees and their 
members is available upon request. Also 
available from MCH is a Legislative Memo 
listing 18 yital bills, their Intro and 
Print numbers,the sponsoring legislator, 
and the committee which has it, and its 
chairman, Among the bills listed are: 


* Wilson-Baker (S Pr 2444, A Pr 3140) & 
Warner-Baker (S Pr 1963, A Pr 3139) 
bills to revive the State public hous 
ing program which is dying for lack 
of new funds. 


* Kretchmer bill (A Pr 5842) to make 
receivership work faster and better. 


* Blumenthal bill (A Pr 5638) for lock- 
ed front doors and intercoms in all 
apartment houses. 


MCH is sending a follow-up delegation of 
tenants to Albany on May 5. They will 
see legislators to get housing bills out 
of committee and will observe the debate 
on some bills already reported out. 


Anew 30-member executive board was e- 
lected at MCHs last quarterly meeting on 


April 19. In addition to many old mem- 
bers who were re-elected,new members in- 
cluded: Harold Duval (Yorkville SOHC), 
Robena Elam (Uptown Ten. Counc.), Gary 
Farsakian (West Side Action Comm.), John 
Hadden (Morningsiders United), Eleanor 
Jackson (Bklyn. CORE), Leo Lillard (Ind. 
Action Comm.), Maria Piedra (United Stu- 
dents of Amer.), and Pepe Sanchez( Puerto 
Rican Progressive Youth). 


Newly-elected officers are: Chairman, 
Jane Benedict (Yorkville Save Our Homes 
Comm.); vice-chairmen, Stanley Aronowitz 

individual member), Richard Levenson 
eeruees in Action), Major Owens(Brook 
lyn CORE), Petra Rosa (ind. memb.), Wil- 
bert Tatum(Cooper Sq.); recording secy., 
Barbara Fisher (Artist-Tenants Assn.); 
corresponding secy., Virginia Rosen(ind. 
memb.); treas.,Caroline Roest(ind.memb.). 


219 Seventh Avenue 
dress. It's MCH's new home as of May 1! 
The new office is just south of 23rd St. 


-- remember that ad- 


and will aid in centralizing our activi- 


ties. 
scout around for donations of office 


equipment. 


A committee has been set up to 


If you can donate anything 


--shelves, desks, filing cabinets, type- 


writers or other office machines -- ¢all 
MCH at SP. 7-8900. 
needed for cleanup and painting chores. 
One more thing 
more money than ever -- to continue all 


Volunteers are also 


MCH will also need 


its actions and pay the rent. Pledge a 
monthly contribution. When? NOW! | 


I pledge $ 

rent at 219 Seventh Avenue: 
Name 

Address oo 
Phone par 


Fill this in and send today to MCH. 


i a ee ee 


5 
per month to pay the, 


our newest affiliates. 
secretary of the last group 


* Independent Action Committee 


* Marble Hill Tenants Association 
(public housing project) 


* Puerto Rican Progressive Youth 
(Brooklyn) 


celebrated 


their affiliation to MCH by getting af- 


filiated themselves. 


Our best wishes to 


Pepe Sanchez and Flora Santiago who were 


married last month. 


United we stand! 


Teamwork gets things done. 


And the team 
which gets TENANT NEWS to the postoffice 


each month is a dedicated one -- Jean 
Congdon, Elizabeth, Clara and Mary Jo- 
sephson, Bill Tatum and Ed Smith. Just 


like the U.S. mail-- neither snow, sleet 
or even the Josephson sisters getting 
re-settled in a new apartment keeps them 


from their duties. 


Our thanks to all. 


The chairman and | 


TENANT NEWS 
Council. $1 per year for 10 issues; 
to members; bulk order, $2 per 100. 


Armory use, Mar. 15: Jane Benedict tes- 


tified for MCH and for the YorkvilleSave 
Our Homes Comm. at a hearing before the 
City's Site Selection Committee on use 
of the armory site at Madison Ave.& 94th 
St. A combination of housing and school 
space was urged by Miss Benedict, with a 
mixture of middle-income and low-income 
apts. At least 20% should be low-income, 


Greenwich Village-Chelsea NAACP,Mar. 28: 
A KickoffForum to launch the new housing 
clinic of thisNAACP branch was held with 
Jane Wood, MCH bd. member and ch. of the 
Chelsea Save Our Homes Comm. as the main 
Speaker. The branch is a MCH affiliate 
and several MCH bd. members, . among them 
Major Owens, Esther Rand and Bill Tatun, 
helped its housing committee, headed by 
Bertina Hunter, set up the clinic. 


Public housing on Lower East Side, Mar.3l: 
A proposal to replace 287 low-rent apart- 
ments with a smaller public housing pro- 
ject was attacked in a public hearing by 
Frances Goldin,representing MCH, and Es- 
ther Rand for the East Side Tenant Coun. 
The project,between lst and 2nd Sts. and 
Ave. A and lst Ave.,would replace integ- 
rated housing which is rundown but basic- 
ally sound, when at least 2 vacant sites 
are available nearby.The tenant speakers 
urged that the Housing Authority use the 
vacant sites instead so that’ the total 
supply of housing could be increased. 


a ~~ ° . a > ~ — > ~ 
Met Council. 215 W. 23rd St N.Y. 10 
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a publication of the Met 


free 


Chairman, Jane Benedict; Editor, Ruth 
Beinart; Staff, Frances Goldin, Maria 
Harriton, Richard L. Levenson, Meryl 
Lewis; designed by Helen DeMott. 


Riverside Democrats, Apr. 3: 
what to do about them were the subject 
of a meeting which was addressed by Jane 
Benedict, MCH ch. You thought SRO meant 
"Standing room only?" Well, in housing 
circles,it means "single-room occupancy" 
and refers to ex-apartment houses which 
have been rented out room by room. Miss 
Benedict recommended that the SRO's be 
made safe and sanitary and that help be 
given some of the occupants who have 
problems -- instead of just closing them 
up and sending the tenants, with their 
unsolved problems, elsewhere. 


Yorkville Save Our Homes Comm., Apr. 5: 
City Counc. Robert Low and Ted Kupferman 
came to meet with their constituents at 
the YSOHC and to find out first-hand all 
about the loopholes in rent control. Re- 
sponding to the tenants! bitter complaints 
about perpetual increases for appliances 
and “improvements,"they promised to look 
into the problem. The Yorkville tenants, 
instead of going to their legislators, 
invite them to come to the committee's 
meetings and hear from the tenants. On 
Apr. 1,they met with a representative of 
State Sen.. Berman. On May 6, Assemblyman 
Burns has promised to attend. 


Crown Heights Renewal Council, Apr. 14: 
Renewal problems were discussed by Major 
Owens, MCH vice-ch. and Bklyn CORE ch. 


Manhattanville Tenants Assn., Apr. 24: 


Jane Benedict spoke at the installation 
of new officers of this project group. 


SRO's & 


Met. Council on ages 
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GIBSON REPORT 
NEGRO MARKET 


HOUSING MARKET -- 
UNFOUNDED FEARS 
AND NOT MUCH GAIN 


"most of the terrible things predicted to follow the two-year old presidential 


order on nondiscrimination in the sale of federally assisted housing have not happened. 


But, neither have most of the great gains expected for minority housing,” according 
to an article directed to management in the housing industry, — in the 
February 1965 issue of House & Home. 


Because this article, "Minority Housing: A puzzling market starts to shape 
up’, offers both an opportunity to see how some fears were unfounded, and some 
Significant characteristics of the Negro market pointed up, The Gibson Report thought 
a review would be of particular interest to its readers. 


UESTIONS House & Home, circulated only to housing professionals, asked eight 

D AND questions of builders throughout the United States, some of them pioneers 

ANSWERED in minority housing, others newcomers to the Negro market. The questions 
asked and answered were as follows: 


1. If a suburban subdivision is honestly offered to all comers, will Negroes flock 
to buy? No | 
Z. If you sell any houses to Negroes, will you automatically lose your white 


buyers? No 
3. Does subdivision size affect the problem? Yes 


4. What income group is the strongest in the nonwhite housing market? Upper 
middle and above. 


5. What are the attitudes of FHA and leading mortgage lenders toward minority 
homebuyers? Mixed 


6. Can you build large sales volume in Negro housing? Yes 
In integrated projects? Yes---but 


ae Is the desire for new housing being encouraged among Negroes by their communi ty 
leaders? No 


8. Has any large integrated project done well? Yes 


The significance of these answers, according to House & Home, is that they 
are based, not on social theory, but on the hard realities of the marketplace. 


The GIBSON REPORT on the NEGRO MARKET is published monthly as a mariantheall service 
of D. Parke Gibson Associates, Inc., Public Relations Consultants, 2580 Seventh Avenue, New York, New 
York 10039. Telephone Area Code 212 AUdubon 6-6565. Subscription l-yr. $10.00, 2-yrs. $14.00. Repro- 


duction in whole or in part without permission is prohibited. 
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NEGROES Negro families have been slow to buy new suburban housing, even when 
SLOW TO BUY it is open to all buyers. Despite open occupancy policies, the 

IN SUBURBS economic situation or the reluctance on the part of Negroes to move 
into suburban areas follows the same pattern nationally. 


This reluctance of Negroes belies the prediction made that once "fair-housing laws" 
are enacted tensions would be increased, property values would drop, and social 
problems would be created. Should there be a “Negro flight to the suburbs", which 
is highly unlikely, there is little support for the fears. 


NO LOSS OF One of the most common beliefs held by management and marketing execu- 
WHITE tives is that the encouragement of Negro buyers will result in a loss 
PATRONAGE of white patronage. In the housing industry, builders indicated that 
large subdivisions can absorb a few Negro buyers without any appreci- 
able effects on sales to whites. Generally, where whites have bought housing the 
Negro percentage is well below the national ratio of Negroes to whites. 


SMALL PROJECTS While integration does not have an appreciable influence on sales 
FEARED BY in subdivisions, a more serious sales problem develops in the smal] 
BUILDERS project (20-30 houses). Most builders, according to House & Home, 
avoid building for Negroes, particularly in the South, because they 
fear it will hurt their sales to whites, even when in completely different areas. 
Rejection by white buyers, plus inability to find enough qualified Negroes, is the 
biggest fear of small builders entering the open-housing field. 


STRONGEST "In Atlanta", says House & Home, “where the market for Negro housing is 
SALES IN strong (although the segregated pattern is unbroken) Alexander Associates 
UPPER sold 28 houses at $25,000 to $45,000 in the first two months after open- 
BRACKET ing an 88-home subdivision. The same company is now starting an apart- 
ment for Negroes that will command rentals of $110-$130 -- about $40 

higher than present local levels." A builder in Los Angeles has sold 1,200 houses 

to Negroes in ten years -- almost all at $21,000 to $27,000. In Wilmington, Del., 
two excellent townhouse projects in the low income minority market took almost five 


years to sell out. 


LIBERALIZED The FHA has liberalized its credit criteria for minority buyers, 

FHA CREDIT although money for mortgages can still be a problem. While most 
CRITERIA upper income Negro buyers now qualify as easily as whites for mortgage 
| money, the problem is still blocking lower income Negroes. One 

builder has established an experimental program, the creation of a foundation, to 
permit homebuying by families who do not pass credit checks but whom the builder 
considers good housing risks. Bankers Mortgage Co. of California has agreed to 
accept all FHA or VA-approved buyers in a Richmond (Calif.) subdivision for placement 
with major lenders like Bank of America and the Bowery Savings Bank. While the FHA 
and the VA tend to downgrade a second source of family income -- a significant point 
because among Negro homebuyers many wives hold jobs, but conventional lenders accept 
iil ba wives or second jobs as reliable income sources. 


ALL-NEGRO One of the significant points brought out by the House & Home survey 
DEVELOPMENTS is that Negroes are continuing to buy homes in all-Negro areas, or 

~ REPORT: BIG areas that will become all-Negro as Opposed to buying in suburban 

SALES areas. In one subdivision in Chicago, where prices ranged from 

$26,000 to $40.000, a builder has delivered 900 houses, and has found 
no objection that all buyers are nonwhite. Another has sold some 350 houses ($13,950 
to $38,500) mostly on vacant tracts. : 


HOUSING NOT "Negro leaders still give secondary importance to new housing -- inte- 
NUMBER ONE grated or not. Jack Wood, associate director of the National Committee 
NEGRO GOAL Against Discrimination in Housing, says the Negro community has given 
highest priority to education and job opportunities but claims that 
government -- both local and federal -- could do more to encourage integrated housing: 
"If they had spent the same effort in the past two years to break down segregation in 
es that they spent for 25 years in encouraging it, we would have gotten a lot 
urther." 


A ten-city House & Home roundup of builders in the Negro market brought unanimous 

agreement that the Negro community was doing little to motivate families to buy the 

new housing their incomes would permit. Even in states where there are strong fair- 
housing laws, few minority families are seriously trying to buy new houses. 


MAJOR Even when many white prospects are attracted to open-occupancy projects, 


INTEGRATED they turn away when they see a preponderance of Negro buyers, according 
to House & Home. Whites are likely to put aside their objections, how- 


RARE ever, when terms are better than those normally available. In Detroit, 
for example, a builder sold 10% of its duplexes to white buyers, and 

in New York State the pattern is the same where one builder says, “There is a point 
where self-interest outweighs prejudice." 


WHAT DOES The House & Home survey confirms some of the beliefs and practices that 
have been initiated as affects Negro housing. The survey also confirms 
the fact that the conditioning of Negroes tends to keep them together, 

and instead of being together in low-cost housing only, as their incomes improve, they 
prefer to be together in middle and upper-cost housing. 


NO ANSWERS’ There are no clear cut answers yet on how the Negroes’ growing hold on 
YET Central-City will be broken, and efforts to get Negroes buying more in 

integrated or suburban areas will be accomplished. The housing industry, 
while having moved cautiously, has found there is a Negro market ... and while it does 
not today want to move to suburbia, it does want improved housing, and is willing to 
pay for it. It also means that there is little likelihood the number one demand of 
Negroes for better jobs, and more income will be displaced by housing. : 


« 


BUSINESS Chrysler Corporation and the U. S. Departments of Labor and Commerce will 

participate in the first nationwide job development program cooperatively 
INDUSTRY | sponsored by a major automaker and the government. The plan is initially 
designed to train 1,000 apprentices and offer them job opportunities in 
auto mechanics; Chrysler and its dealerships will provide 80% of the operating funds 
needed while the U.S. government's cost wi!l be 20% 


Seagram Distillers Company, as part of its introduction of 100 Pipers, Seagram's en- 
try into the booming scotch market, the company sent National Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association president Frank L. Stanley, Sr. to ceremonies in Scotland. 


Gulf 0i1 Corporation will display a new 10-foot panel exhibit depicting the company's 
activities in the Negro community at major home shows and conventions throughout the 
country. The exhibit uses approximately 50 photographs to illustrate Gulf's aid-to- 
education program, employees and dealers, community relations activities, - Support 


of women's organizations 


AMONG THE P. Ballantine & Sons has named Andrew T. Hatcher, former Associate Press 
BREWERS Secretary to the White House, to the position of Market Promotions 
Manager. Ballantine also appointed Berned Creswell to Metropolitan New 
York Promotions. He was formerly as assistant to the public relations manager.. 
The F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Company announced the appointment of Andrew W. Stanfield 
as manager of community relations for the brewer.... Schmidt's of Philadelphia has 
named Bernard Gavin to its sales staff. In another move, Schmidt's is sponsoring a 
new radio series over WDAS, Philadelphia, titled "Profiles in Achievement", which is 
biographical sketches of Negroes, who, through their own efforts, have achieved 
managerial or supervisory status in government, business or in the professions. The 
show will not have a sales message for the brewer. 


AMONG THE McCann-Erickson, Inc. named Tom Sims a vice president. He joined McCann 
AGENCIES 18-months ago on its plans board. Sims was formerly with Elmo Roper 
Associates, BBDO, and Pepsi- Cola Co. McCann also has Georg Olden as a 
vice president in creative arts. B & C Associates announced the appointment of 
Thomas E. Bell as director of Research and! Planning for the public relations firm 

J. Walter Thompson Company, Chicago, has named Inez Kaiser and Associates as 
Negro market counsel.... Society National Bank of Cleveland named Burns Public 
Relations Inc. to guide its community relations program and equal opportunity in 
employment programs. 


STUDIES “They Harvest Despair: The Migrant Farm Worker" is the name of a new 
~ REPORTS book by Dale Wright, a Public Affairs officer in Washington with the 
FILMS Office of Economic Opportunity. The book is based on a six months' study 
of America's migrant farm worker made while Wright was with the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun. One humdred and seventy-six pages. Beacon Press. $4.95 


"The Road Ahead" is a new 16mm free-loan motion picture dramatizing the problems that 
.a Negro and a white youth both face in looking for employment. The 28-minute film 
presented by the National Urban League is available for use by Association Films, Inc. 


“Consumer Audience Profile of The Negro Market", the newspaper-sponsored study of 
product usage in 30 markets, was introduced at a luncheon during a two-day workshop 
of advertising executives of Negro newspapers in 60 cities, from New York. For in- 
ae on the study, write: Amalgamated Publishers, Inc., 310 Madison Avenue, 
NY 10017. : 4 


* 


NEWSPAPERS “Tuesday” is the name of a new interracial national newspaper Supple- 
ment, to be distributed on a controlled circulation basis in predomi- 
nantly Negro and interracial areas by white-oriented newspapers. Ini- 

iat, circulation is to be limited to 2-million. Scheduled for September 12 

publication, and once a month thereafter, Tuesday's home office is at 185 N. Wabash 

Avenue in chicago, with sales and editorial offices at 605 Third Avenue, New York City. 


National Scene is the name of a weekly newspaper supplement for Negro-oriented 

newspapers, and will begin publishing July 3, by Continental Features. Some 49 Negro 

newspapers, with over 800,000 circulation are expected to carry the supplement. 
National Scene is at 507 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


~ United Pictorial Review, 1530 W. Florence Avenue, Los Angeles, began publication as 
a new weekly newspaper, with a controlled circulation of 30,000 copies, expected to 
be doubled by September. The publication will be 80% pictorial. 
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MEMORANDUM 


CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10038 
June 9, 1965 


TO: Chapter Chairmen 
FROM: George Wiley, Associate National Director 
RE: Low Income Housing Legislation 


Enclosed is a statement by nine Senators proposing some amendments 
which would:.greatly strengthen the Administration's Housing Program. 
There are at least two features of these proposals which are’ very 
basic to a war on slum housing conditions. The first is the strength- 
ening of the rent supplement program. These are described in the 
third and fourth paragraphs of page four of the statement. We must 
push for keeping the rent supplements program in the bill and to make 
it as broad and strong as possible. Currently rent supplements are 
available to welfare families. The bill would make rent supplements 
available to certain middle income families, but would exempt a broad 
area of the working poor. There are very large numbers of Negroes in 
this category. For a typical city this could be one third to a half of 
the Negro families. A second key phase of this proposal is the strong 
emphasis on having the low income housing distributed throughout the 
community. We certainly know that the building of large, low income 
housing projects in the center cities is essentially a guarantee of 
segregated housing for Negroes for some time to come. Scattering low 
income housing throughout the community is therefore very important. 

A strong statement favoring the scattering of low income housing is 
made at the top of page three, followed by some proposals for imple- 
menting this. One feature of implementation involves rehabilitation 
of existing housing for low income use. The proposals provide for this 
to be done either by public or private groups, and that this be per- 
mitted to take place anywhere in the community, rather than simply in 
so-called conservation areas. 


A good rehabilitation program coupled with the rent supplement concept 
could have important consequences in ima housing for Negroes, 


: The following is the text of a telegram sent by James Farwer to 
| President Johnson: 


“CORE commends and supports the Administration's Housing Program now 
before Congress. However, we wish to indicate ong strong support for 
amendments proposed by nine Senators on April 9, 1965 before the House 
Sub-committee of the Senate Banking and Currency Committee. We are 
particularly concerned that the bill contain provisions for rent sub- 
sidies for low income families affected by government programs, and 
further that provisions are included which encourage rehabilitation of 
xisting housing for use of low income families. We urge your vigorous 
support of these provisions." : 


I would suggest that your chapter send similar wires to President 

Johnson with copies to Senator Sperkman and your respective Congressional 
Representatives. The latter might be done by letter. Second, I urge 
that you ask allied groups in your community to take similar action. ay 
This should be done very quickly because the bill is now in committee and 
there is considerable strategic advantage to having it emerge from the 
committee in the strongest possible form. 


A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, VA., CHAIRMAN SUBCOMMITTEE: 


JOHN SPARKMAN, ALA. WALLACE F. BENNETT, UTAH JOHN SPARKMAN, ALA., CHAIRMAN 

PAUL H. DOUGLAS, ILL. JOHN G. TOWER, TEX. PAUL H. DOUGLAS, ILL. JOHN G. TOWER, TEX. 

WILLIAM PROXMIRE, WIS. STROM THURMOND, S.C. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, WIS. WALLACE F. BENNETT, UTAH 
HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR., N.J. BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER, IOWA HARRISON A. WILLIAMS JR., N.J BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER IOWA 
EDMUND 5s, MUSKIE, MAINE EDMUND S&S. MUSKIE MAINE = : 
EDWARD V. LONG, MO. EDWARD VY. LONG Mo. 

MAURINE B. NEUBERGER, OREG. THOMAS J. MCINTYRE, N.H. 


THOMAS J. MCINTYRE, N.H. 


WALTER F. MONDALE, MINN. | “WC niled Slates Denate 


COM MITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 


cod 


-f{\0 7) SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOUSING 
a4 se \ (PURSUANT TO S&S. RES. 15, 88TH CONGRESS) 
oF June 11, 1965 
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Mr. James Farmer 

National Director 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38: Park Row 

New York 38, New York 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


Senator Sparkman asked me to acknowledge and 
thank you for your letter of June 9th containing a copy 
of a telegram sent by you to the President concerning 
1965 housing legislation. 


Sincerely, 


Cah Gf Crav— 


Carl A. S. Coen 
Staff Direetor 
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Suite 111, 7750 Roosevelt Boulevard 


Moder n Community Developers Inc. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19152 


DE 8-7333 Code215 “> 


June 22, 1965 


Dear Jim: | C ) 

Please place on your calendar the next meeting 
of the MCD-PC Boards of Directors which will be held 
Thareday, September 16th at 12 noon at Delson & Gordon, 
120 E. 41 Street, N. Y¥. C. 


Please use the enclosed post card to indicate 
that you plan to be with us. Do try to reserve the 
entire afternoon since we ¢annot be sure whether we will 


be able to adjourn before 4 or 5 P. M. 


Cordially, 


—\, 


Morris Miigram ° a 


Charles Abrams 
President 


Algernon D. Black 


Chairman of the Board: 


Jack T. Conway 
Frank S. Horne 
Charlotte Meacham 
Loren Miller 
William H. Oliver 
Boris Shishkin 


Vice Presidents 


Roland M. Sawyer 
Secrefary 


D. John Heyman 
Treasurer 


Joseph B. Robison 


General Counsel 


Edward Rutledge 
Executive Director 


Jack E. Wood, Jr. 
Associate Executive Dir 


Margaret Fisher 
Director of Information 
and Publications 


Barbara Chirse 
Administrative Assistant 


Mr. James Farmer 

National Director 

Congress on Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, N.Y. 10038 


Dear Mr, Farmer: 


I am enclosing a position statement which has just been adopted 
by the Education and Program Committee of the National Committee 
The statement will be pre- 


Against Discrimination in Housing. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE AGAINST DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING 
323 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


June 17, 01965 


un 


sented at the next meeting of the Board of Directors of the 


National Committee on 


June 28, 1965 and we are hopeful that ve 


may have an sularceuak of the position by the six major 


organizations which have provided the leadership in the current 


movement for civil rights, 


The statement reaffirms the objective of the National Committee 
Against Discrimination in Housing to achieve an open housing 
market throughout the Nation. It was the aim of the Education 


and Program Committee in drafting the enclosed position to 


for all citizens. 


It is my earnest hope that I can receive a letter of endorsement 
June 28 as those of us on the Education and 


—from—rou—ptior—ie Sune 2 


your endorsement, 


If it is not possible for you to reply to this letter before June 
28, I shall appreciate it if you will telephone me at my office, 
433-4132, prior to June 28 so that the Board may be informed of 
Should you have any questions about the proposed 
position which I might clarify, please do not hesitate to call 
upon Me. 


Encl, 


establish the goal of integration in housing as the basic 
concept, supplanting the existing concept of nondiscrimination 
as the sole objective of efforts to broaden housing opportunities 


Program Committee feel strongly that the endorsement of the 
proposed position by the leadership group in the civil rights 
movement will hasten action by the Board of Directors of the 
National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing in adopting 

the position and in initiating procedures to implement the position. 


I look forward to an early and favorable response. 


rely yours r 
ey ee 
William R. Valentine 


Chairman 
Program and Education Committee 


(Board Members, Member Organizations and Advisory Council listed on reverse side) 
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Sol Rabkin Lewis H. Weinstein 
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Alan Reitman 

Marvin Rich 
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George Kogel Daniel Rose 
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William Gibson 
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Horace Mann Bond 

Ralph J. Bunche 

Arthur F. Burns 
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Grenville Clark 

Everett R. Clinchy 

John Sherman Cooper  — 
Dr. David de Sola Pool. - 
Charles C. Diggs, Jr. 
Thomas J. Dodd 
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Carl Sandburg 
Henry D. Sedgwick 
James H. Scheuer 


David L. Lawrence 
Rt. Rev. W. Appleton Lawrence 
Robert M. Maclver et 


Albert Mayer. . Spyros Skouras 

David J. McDonald Rex Stout ~. 
George Meany » John L. Tishman 
Robert B. Meyner | - Marietta Tree - 

- - James A. Michener . Mike Wallace 
Mollie Moon .. . _ Robert Penn Warren 
Rt. Rev. James‘A. Pike ‘Robert Wechsler 
Robert |. Randall ‘. G. Mennen Williams 


Member Organizations 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO 


AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION, DIVISION OF CHRISTIAN SOCIAL 
CONCERN 4 


AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 
AMERICAN COUNCIL”ON HUMAN ‘RIGHTS: ~~ 
AMERIGAN ETHICAL UNION 

AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
AMERICAN JEWISH COMMITTEE 

AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 

AMERICAN NEWSPAPER. GUILD, AFL-CIO 
AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE 
AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION | 
ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE OF B'NAI B'RITH 
BROTHERHOOD OF SLEEPING CAR PORTERS, AFL-CIO/CLC 


COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO, DEPARTMENT OF wert g: 
MIGRATION DIVISION ‘ 


CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY — CORE 

COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE yea 

FRIENDSHIP HOUSE : 

INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT, . AFL-CIO > 2 * kw LDS 
INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION, 


: 
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AFL-CIO 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE 
WORKERS, AFL-CIO 
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JEWISH: LABOR, COMMITT EE 
LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


_ - THE METHODIST CHURCH,. WOMAN'S DIVISION OF CHRISTIAN 


SERVICE 
.-NATIONAL-ASSOCIATION.- FORTHE. -ADVANCEMENT. OF COLORED _ 

PEOPLE — NAACP 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF NEGRO BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 
WOMEN’S. CLUBS 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC CONFERENCE FOR INTERRACIAL JUSTICE 

NATIONAL .COUNCIL- OF CHURCHES OF crmisr. DEPARTMENT OF 
RACIAL AND CULTURAL RELATIONS . 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH‘ WOMEN 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEGRO WOMEN. 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, DEPARTMENT OF CHRISTIAN 
SOCIAL RELATIONS 7 


UNION OF AMERICAN HEBREW CONGREGATIONS, COMMISSION ON 
‘SOCIAL ACTION ; 


UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 
UNITED AUTO WORKERS OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO 


UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST, COUNCIL FOR~ CHRISTIAN’. SOCIAL 
ACTION, AND RACE RELATIONS DEPARTMENT, BOARD OF 
HOMELAND MINISTRIES 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, OFFICE OF CHURCH AND SOCIETY, 
BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, AFL-CIO 


Tae 40 constituent member organizations of the National Cemittes Against 
Diserimination in Housing have been in the forefront of efforts over the past ten 


years to secure federal legislation, executive action ani state and municipal lews 
prohibiting discrimination in housing. 

Za eftition to the Rameutive Grider anf Title VI of the federal Civil Rights 
dat, these offerte have resulted in legislation prohibiting housing discrinination 
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interpreted, anf ave efuinistoring the President's Imecutive Order, vaieh is 
inadequate at best, ani Title VI of the Civil Rights Ast vith comparable inflexibility. 
ve socal yleentg' cette ae in . 


FROPOSED STATEMENT: MODE Poliay 
concern as to the potential creation of new racial and ethnis giettes or the 
extension ef the ghettes which presently exist. 

‘fe primary thrust of the “civil rights revolution" has been aimed at the 
integration ef non-whites in the use of public accommodations, inte places of 
employment, schools ani voting, involving the direct intredustion of Negroes inte 
both elective and appointive offices at all levels of federal, state ani lecal 
goverments, Realisation is growing that the residential ghetto represents the 
last tough stronghold of racial segregation which blecks the attaiment of 
further advances in all aspects of the civil rights struggle. ‘The determination, 
thovefere, grows that cenperdhie pesdive Gffebte to integrate the hiding én 
all localities and neighborhoods of the nation are now a prime mecossity. 

We affirm that the staff and the 37 constitutes of the National Comittee 
Against Discrimination in Housing will now concentrate their efforts te stimulate 
local, state and national groups, organisations and goverment officials te pursu 
the positive objective of achieving integration in housing and in neighborhoods. 
There are already a large mmber of fair housing committees and national ani local 
agencies and organisations which are taking such affirmative action te achieve 
residential integration, Undoubtedly, many of these agencies and organizations can 
be mobilised te affect positively federal, state ani lecal policies ani presedures 
to achieve residential integration as the positive aspect of nondiscrininaticn 
activities. , 

We urge that the staff and constituents of MODN publicise this position widely 
and marshal the forees which are already moving in this direction te influence the 
federal, state ani municipal housing dal plenning agension to feiaulate onl cnscuis 
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WALTER S. FRIED 
Vice-Chairman 


Mr. James Farmer, Director 
Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, New York 10038 
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Dear Mr. Farmer: 


We would first like to let you know that we have appreciated your cooper- 
ation with our efforts to integrate the various housing developments under 
the jurisdiction of the New York City Housing and Redevelopment Board. 


In this connection, Iam sending you a copy of the most recent compila- 
tion of the Housing and Redevelopment Board Rules and Regulations 
‘Relating to Limited Profit Housing Companies. I would like to call 
your attention especially to Sections 2, 3 and 4 of Article I on page one 
of these Rules and Regulations. Further, on June 17, 1965, our Board 
amended Section 4 by adding the words, "In the processing and sub- 
mittal of applications for Board approval, sponsors, sales agents or 
housing companies shall conform to the requirements for integration 
and any other priorities established by the Board. " 


_ An essential element in these rules is the fact that the date of "public 
announcement" by the Board is established as the date of the press 
release--copy of which is being or will be sent to you on date of re- 
lease--which indicates the date of Board approval along with the essen- 
tial facts regarding the project. All inquiries or applications received 
by the sponsor or Sales agent prior to ten days after that date are to be 
"treated ona par". In addition, the new amendment requires that the 
Sales agents, in processing any applications received, and the Housing 
and Redevelopment Board, in approving any such applications, are to 
conform to the requirements for integration. Those requirements are 
indicated in Section 2 (subsection c) of Article I and spelled out in 
detail in the Board Orders, copies of which have already been sent or 

will be sent to you. 


and Redevelopment Board 


June 23, 1965 


Mr. James Farmer 


In sum, these efforts by the Board are directed to increasing the possi- 
bility that families of all racial groups in all sections of the city will 
receive information about projects as early as possible, placing them 
on a par when it comes to the filing of applications, and seeking to 
affirmatively enforce our official policy of integration. 


Your further cooperating with our efforts in this behalf will be very much 


appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
Fede hee 
FRANK 8S. HORNE 
Consultant on Human Relations | 
FSH:de 
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HONORABLE EDMUND PAT BROWN 


GOVFRNOR OF CALIFORNIA STATF CAPITOL BLDG 
SACRAMENTO CALIF 


CONGRATULATIONS ON YOUR STRONG SUPPORT OF THE RECENTLY 
PASSFY FAIR HOUSING BILL. THF GOVERMWOR OF KENTUCKY THE HOYORABLE 


BURT COMBS HAS ISSUED AN FYFCUTIVE ORDER BANNING DISCRIMINATION 1® 
ALL EWTERPRISFS LICENSED BY THF STATE. VIOLATION OF WHICH MTANS THE 
LOSS OF LICENSF. | 
WE/DFLEGATES FROM THE CALIFORNIA CHAPTERS OF THF CONGRESS OF RAC 1 AL 
FOUALITY ASSFMBLFD AT OUR NATIONAL CONVENTION IN TAYTON O10 WITH 


THE ENDORSEMENT OF OUR MATIOWAL TIRFCTOR JAMES FARMER , 


UNA | MOUSL ¥ URGE THAT YOU ALSO ISSUE "A KFNTUCKY TYPF EYECUTIVE 
ORDFR TO RAR DISCRIMINATORY PRACTICE IN ALL BUSINFSS ENTERPRISES 
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IN CALIFORNIA AND I" STATE CIVIL SERVICE THE LARGEST 
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OPERATION OPEN OCCUPANCY 


An Affirmative Action Housing Program for Local NAACP 


Branches 


Remarks By 


Jack EH. Wood, dr. 
Associate Executive Director 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE AGAINST DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING 


at the 


NAACP 56th Annual Convention 
Denver, Colorado 


June 30, 19 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE AGAINST DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING 


323 Lexington Avenue 
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New York, N.Y. 10016 
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REMARKS BY 
JACK E. WOOD, JR. 
ASSOCIATE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE AGAINST DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING 
at the 


NAACP 56th ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Denver, Colorado - June 30, 1965 


OPERATION OPEN OCCUPANCY 


An Affirmative Action Housing Program for Local NAACP 
Branches 


The long history of the NAACP as the nationts foremost organi-~ 
zation engaged in the field of civil rights is a matter of record 
and public knowledge. This history, dating back to 1909, is one which 
reflects a continuous and determined struggle to eliminate every 
vestige of racial discrimination and segregation from American life 
and to secure for all people the pr rps & respect and equality of 
opportunity that is man's sacred and inherent right. 


In strongly urging that the NAACP now direct the full panoply of 
its power and resources toward breaking up the racial ghetto and 
advancing integration in housing, it may be helpful to comment briefly 
on the Association's contribution in the field of housing during the ~ 
past 56 years. | 


It is not generally known for example, that the long history of 
the NAACP began with a concerted attack upon racial segregation in 
housing. In 1917, shortly after the NAACP was founded, it success- 
fully brought its first case, Buchanan V. Warley, before the Supreme 
Court to challenge the legality of nt racially restrictive 
zoning ordinances. In that historic decision, the Supreme Court 
not only held such ordinances in violation of the 14th Amendment, 
it further added that, although the "separate but equal concept was 
acceptable in other aspects of life, there could be no distinction 
nor limitation imposed on man's right to housing on account of race. 
This decision set a standard and reaffirmed a constitutional right 
which the NAACP later was to draw upon in a long and successful series 
of law suits, designed to prohibit discrimination in housing. fThe 
invalidation of restrictive covenants, the removal of racially dis- 
criminatory policies imposed by local housing authorities, the | 
affirmation of the right of all citizens to enjoy the benefits of 
FHA and other federally-aided housing, are only a few of the legal 


Oi. 


victories won by the NAACP in the interest of full equality of 
opportunity in housing. 


These victories, coupled with the vigorous campaigns of its 
branches across the nation to enact city and state fair housing 
legislation and to bring about the issuance of an Executive Order 
leave no doubt as to the Association's recognition of the impera- 
tiveness of nondiscrimination in housing, nor any question of the 
contribution it has made toward advancing this goal. 


It must be recognized, however, that the broad scope of racial 
discrimination in American life has made it necessary that the NAACP 
apportion its talents and its resources in many directions. Asa 
result we have worked diligently and with some success to combat 
de facto segregation in the schools, to eliminate racial discri- 
mination in places of public accommodation, to advance equal 
employment and promotional opportunities and to secure voting rights 
for our people in the South. 


On the occasion of this 56th Annual Convention, however, it now 
behooves us to turn back to housing and finish the job that our 
founding fathers started 56 years ago when they realized that the 
elimination of segregation and discrimination in housing was central 
to the advancement of all colored people. 


The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
now must give leadership to the nation by concentrating the power 
of all of its resources on breaking up the racial ghettos of America. 


In order to accomplish this it will be necessary for NAACP 
branches to do more than campaign for fair housing legislation and 
combat discriminatory plans and policies in the local housing market; 
they now must develop positive action programs which affirmatively 
promote racial integration in residential communities away from the 
local ghetto. NAACP branches which develop and begin to implement 
such affirmative action programs will be doing infinitely more 
than simply advancing racial integration in housing; they auto- 
matically will advance school integration, motivate new employment 
interests, strike a blow at juvenile delinquency and eliminate that 
form of poverty which ghetto living represents. 


There is a considerable body of experience involving useful 
techniques and operational methods which NAACP branches may draw 
upon to build their local affirmative action programs. The National 
Committee Against Discrimination in Housing has demonstrated the 
dramatic effectiveness of such programs having operated jointly with 
the Urban League of Greater New York, a pilot project called 
iQperation Open City.” Other effective programs are being 
administered across the country by the American Friends Service 
Committee and by the housing office of the National Urban League. All 
of these programs are based on the hypothesis that racial integration 
can take place if housing opportunity information is communicated 
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broadly to the Negro community and a “helping hand" is provided by 
residents of neighborhoods previously by-passed by nonwhites.. The 
basic elements requisite to the development of such programs exist 
in virtually every community served by the NAACP. These elements 


are: : 


1. A resource of nonwhite families currently residing in 
areas of racial concentration who are interested in 
better housing outside of the ghetto at rates and 
prices they can afford. 


2. A resource of dedicated leadership in the majority 
community, who as members of established organizations 
and fair housing committees are committed to provide 
assistance in expanding housing opportunities for 
Negro families. 


3. Dwelling units for purchase or for rent in that part 
of the local private housing market which is not 
customarily available to nonwhite families and 


4. Leadership resources am facilities of local NAACP and 
other established civil rights organizationswhich enjoy 
close communication and rapport with minority families 


who require assistance. 


Drawing upon these elements, a local NAACP branch in establishe 
ing an Operation Open Occupancy program would, for example, attempt 
to move in two major directions: The first would be toward the 
Negro community through the broad dissemination of up=-toedate and 
relevant information on housing that is available in desirable 
neighborhoods. Employing virtually every available communication 
medium, it would attempt not only to induce Negro families to : 
register as potential home-seekers but also to convince them of 
the desirability and availability of good housing in neighborhoods 
outside of the ghetto. In implementing the Operation Open City pro- 
gram itwas found, for example, that speaking engagements before | 
Negro church, service, fraternal, sorority and other organizations 
were extremely helpful in developing an awareness in the community 
that the Operation Open City office had been established for the 
express purpose of assisting them in their search for better housing 
accommodations. In addition, large scale mailings of literature to 
the members of these groups, radio announcements, newspaper state= - 
ments, posters and other display material also helped. 


The second direction of the program would be toward the white 
community, particularly those who by organizational membership or 
private activity are committed to residential integration. In the 
Operation Open City program the nucleus of this effort was the 
group of voluntary fair housing committees which exist in and around 
New York City. These groups, despite good intentions, had been 
handicapped by a lack of Negro homeeseekers and of communication 
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channels into the minority community. The coordinative role of 

the Urban League in New York City resolved the problem and resulted 
in a continuous flow of interested home-seekers. Fair housing groups 
and other committed leadership in the majority community were able 
also to provide other important services. They optained listings of 
apartments for rent and homes for sale in their neighborhoods and, in 
addition, provided valuable information in the form of community 
"profiles" which later was reproduced and widely distributed. These 
tprofiles,” not only describe the kind and cost of housing available 
in that particular community but also give important information 

on features such as transportation, schools, shopping, recreation 

and health facilities. The focus of the second aspect of such 
programs thus, not only results in activating and utilizing committed 
leadership in the white community, it also provides certain infor~ 
mation and. services which are fundamental to an effective program. 
The listings of available dwelling units, the profiles of neighbor- 
hood services and facilities and the availability of groups of 
committed people to welcome new neighbors and to assist as checkers 
when needed, all are essential components in programs which seek, 

at the same time, to convince Negro home-seekers that new housing 
pgeto gi do, in fact, exist and that assistance is available 

if needed. 


Recently, the NCDH convened a conference to evaluate Operation 
Open City and to assess similar other affirmative action programs 
and techniques designed to advance residential integration. At 
present, there are approximately 36 such programs ongoing across the 
country. Joining in this seminar to review these efforts were 
representatives of the NAACP, National Urban League, American Friends 
service Committee and several other organizations and interests 
including government, industry, foundations and professional planners. 


By bringing together leadership from government, the housing 
industry, foundations, civil rights agencies, and local fair housing 
groups committed to wiping out racial segregation, this conference 
helped create a new sense of urgency on this issue which is so crucial 
to equality in all other areas. For it is clearly evident that unless 
we move rapidly to stop the spread of housing segregation and reverse 
present trends, the conflict over segregated schools will get worse, 
not better. Equal employment opportunities will be substantially 
nullified by the increasing movement of industry to outlying areas, 
while nonwhite job hunters are forced to live in the urban core. Our 
cities will face mounting difficulties in raising the money to pro- 
vide essential services. Urban renewal programs will be stymied by 
almost insurmountable racial problems. Resentment and bitter dispair 
will continue smouldering in our urban centers, inviting increasing 
conflict and explosion. 


The conclusions drawn at the Capahosic Conference strongly rein- 
force the recommendation that NAACP branches begin immediately to 
operate programs which would advance racial integration as a part of 
an all out attack on discrimination in housing. 
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The most obvious among these was, of course, that the time is 
long past due for the nation's major civil rights agencies to mount 
a vigorous national campaign in the field of housing. And a major 
facet of this campaign must be the develcpment of local affirmative 
action programs designed to advance residential integration. 


The challenge presented here -- that the NAACP mount a large 
scale attack on the racial ghettos of America by affirmatively 
advancing racial integration in housing is not proposed as an 
alternative but rather as a supplement to current NAACP housing 
activities. And in the final analysis, even the current on-going 
efforts of NAACP branches will have to take on new dimensions 
if we are to achieve full equality of opportunity in housing during 


our life time. 


One of these dimensions, very properly, must be a more 
militant demand that government complete its task of eliminating 
discrimination wherever federal financial assistance is involved. 


The weakness of Executive Order 11063, prohibiting discri- 
mination in federally-assisted housing, now has been demonstrated 
over a period exceeding two years and its inadequacy is a matter 
of public record. NAACP branches must campaign vigorously for 
an expansion of this Order to cover all existing federally-aided 
housing and all banks and lending institutions which are chartered, 
Supervised or whose deposits are insured by the federal government. 
The President's Committee on Equal Opportunity in Housing must be 
given broader responsibility and authority, and adequate staff and 
budget to insure vigorous, effective implementation of the Order. 
And of the utmost importance, the President must be urged not 
only to expand the Orderts coverage, but to direct all appropriate 
federal housing agencies to establish policies. which affirmatively 


advance residential integration. 


The NAACP fully concurs with the position taken by President 
Johnson in his historic address at Howard University that "We seek 
not just freedom but opportunity. .We seek not just legal equity but 
human ability .. . But ability is not just the product of birth; | 
ability is stretched or stunted by the family that you live with and 
by the neighborhood you live in, by the school you go to, and the 
poverty or the richness of your surrounding.” 


In the NAACP we know the frustration and poverty of the ghetto. 
In the past the federal government has approved the location of 
housing developments in ghetto areas. This site selection policy has 
led to an entrenchment of residential segregation--not the freedom and 
opportunity in housing which we all seek, The time is long past 
due for a liberal interpretation of national housing policy in | 
keeping with the spirit of President Johnsonts historic address. 


Another important dimension of the Association's housing pro- 
gram involves urban renewal and what is required of us in connection 
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with this program is not only that we become more actively involved 
with each renewal effort, but of equal importance, that we make 
certain that local urban renewal programs avoid the creation or 
expansion of segregation in housing. 


I firml; believe for example, that Title VI of the Federal 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 has broader implications for the urban 
renewal program than have been interpreted thus far. 


The underlying concept of the urban renewal program is that 
it is a federal effort undertaken in partnership with a local 
municipality. The Urban Renewal Administration is authorized to 
deal only with a local public agency that is established by, and 
representative of, city government. Any every local submission and 
report, including the local workable program is predicated on the 
resources, facilities and authority of the city and its government 
as a whole. This includes a citywide concept of financial resources, 
relocation housing, master plan, code enforcement, citizens parti- 
Cipation and the acquisition of property by eminent domain. 


When it comes to the matter of nondiscrimination, however, the 
citywide concept seems suddenly unimportant and the Urban Renewal 
Administration requires only that there be no discrimination in the 
tiny, project area being redeveloped. 


NAACP branches now must demand that the principle established 
in Title VI of the Federal Civil Rights Act of 1964 be applied to 
the urban renewal program in the same fashion as is being applied 
by the federal Office of Education. If an entire local school system 
is required, as a recipient, to follow a policy of nondiscrimination 
when one of its buildings is constructed with federal financial 
assistance -- when an entire hospital, as a recipient, is required 
to follow a policy of nondiscrimination in personnel and services, 
when one of its research divisions receives federal financial 
assistance, then there is no logical reason why an entire city, as 
recipient, should not be required to follow a policy of nondiscri- 
mination, when its downtown center or one of its neighborhoods is 
being redeveloped with federal financial aid. 


In compliance with the letter and the spirit of Title VI of 
the Federal Civil Rights Act of 1964, therefore, federal financial 
assistance for local urban renewal programs should be made available 
only in those cities which establish, by fair housing legislation, 
a policy of nondiscrimination in the citywide housing market and 
which, in addition, establish an effective means to insure com- 
pliance and implementation. 


These two added dimensions affecting federal housing policy 
through an expanded Executive Order and an enlightened administration 
of urban renewal would go far toward opening the gates of opportunity 
and enabling the Negro to move into the main stream of society as a 
full-fledged American citizens. 
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In the final analysis, the decision lies with the NAACP. Either 
we begin as a people to strike at the racial ghettos of America and 
the root cause of all the problems which plague us or, in the 
alternative, we continue, in fragmented fashion, to deal only with the 
symptons which manifest themselves in segregated schools, segre-. 


gated public accommodations, segregated recreational facilities, 
limited employment mobility and poverty. 


For the NAACP, there can be only one choice. 


HOUSING RESOLUTIONS 
Adopted at The 
NAACP 56th ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Denver, Colorado 
July 3, 1965 


I, Policy Statement on Housing 


The NAACP, long committed to the achievement of a free and open 
housing market, reaffirms its determination to secure freedom in 
housing for all Americans and urges our branches to expand their 
activities in this field, advancing whenever possible a pattern of 
racial and economic integration. 


1. Demanding that banks and lending institutions promote the 
availability of their mortgage funds to expand the purchasing 
opportunities of Negroes; 


2. Working for the affirmative planning of urban renewal and 
new development programs to advance and encourage racial and eco- 
nomic diversity in the communities involved; 


3. Securing the cooperation of private industry and local 
leadership in positive programs to promote open occupancy patterns 
of residence in all existing neighborhoods and communities; 


i. Vigorous involvement in community effort to eliminate sub- 
standard housing, by encouraging the formation of neighborhood 
improvement organizations, by negotiating with landlords, apartment 
house owners associations and city Peeps for the elimination of 
such substandard conditions; 


5. Lobbying for fair housing legislation, which includes in- 
junctive relief. 


6. Employing all other lawful techniques including negotiation, 
litigation and direct action where necessary, against institutions, 
both governmental and private, in their localities, such as builders 
and developers, real estate brokers, savings and-loan associations, 
commercial banks, insurance companies and other mortgage institutions, 
and FHA and other governmental agencies which directly or indirectly 
practice racial discrimination in the buying, leasing, financing, 
selling and building of housing. 


7. Making surveys to determine patterns of areas of discrimination 
and to determine the extent of individual efforts or inclination 
toward promoting open occupancy. 


8. Scrutinizing Urban Renewal Planning programs so as to assure 
that the Negro community is actively involved and that such pro- 
grams do not become programs of "Negro removal.* 
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2. Rent Receivership Law 


We favor state state legislation to make it possible for local 
municipal bodies to take over properties where the landlord has | 
failed to remedy housing code and fire code violations, collect the 
rents, repair the violations and pay for them out of the rents, and 
let the landlords get their rents only when the repairs necessary to 
cure the violations have been paid for. | 


3. Government and Housing 


The Association reaffirms its traditional opposition to govern- 
mental subsidy of racial discrimination and segregation in housing 
by (a) poor site selection policies, which locate public housing 
projects in areas of racial concentration and thus result in de 
facto segregation in schools as well as housing; (b) the construc- 
tion of economic (and sometimes racial) ghettos by building massive 
public housing developments instead of a scattering of vest pocket 
units; (c) the redevelopment of urban renewal areas exclusively 
with luxury housing without providing moderate income and public 
housing on the same sites. 


4. Rent Subsidy 


The Rent Subsidy program now pending in the Congress would 
provide direct rental subsidies to families of moderate income, 
thereby enabling them to secure adequate housing not now within 
their financial means. 


We, therefore, resolve that, pursuant to the call issued by our 
executive director in his keynote address to the delegates to the 
56th annual convention, we direct our branches, state conferences, 
youth councils and college chapters to contact their Senators and 
Representatives in Congress and urge full support for the rent subsidy 
program in the housing bill now being considered by the Congress. 


5. FHA 221(d) (3) 


We urge our branches to promote and encourage churches, 
fraternal orders and other non-profit organizations to utilize 
FHA 221(d)(3) and similar other federal aid programs to increase 
the housing supply and to expand housing opportunities for all people 
in racially integrated neighborhoods. 


6. Executive Order 11063 


Executive Order 11063 directing a policy of nondiscrimination 
in certain forms of federally aided housing fails to affect a major 
part of the nation's housing supply which is benefitted by federal 
financial assistance or regulated by an agency of government. 


We therefore strongly urge the President of the United States 
to take prompt action in expanding Executive Order 11063 to cover 
all existing federally aided housing and all banks and lending 


institutions which are chartered, supervised or whose deposits are 
insured by the federal government. In addition, the expanded 
executive order, should establish adequate machinery to insure 
vigorous and effective implementation and it should direct all appro- 


priate federal housing agencies to establish policies which 
affirmatively advance residential integration. 


7. Affirmative Action Programs 


As part of our national program to break down patterns of de 
facto segregation in the schools, public accommodations, health 
and recreational facilities we urge our branches to develop local 
positive action programs which expand housing opportunities for 
Negro families and affirmatively advance residential integration. 
In the operation on these programs we encourage the active partici- 
pation and support of local fair housing committees and members of 
the National Association of Real Estate Brokers,:.Inc. known as 
REALTISTS and other real estate brokers who support open occupancy. 


§. The Real Estate Profession 


We deplore the vicious and racist efforts of certain members 
of the National Association of Real iistate Boards whose members, 
known as Realtors, have actively fought to repeal fair housing legis- 
lation in California, Tacoma, Akron, Seattle and Detroit. Their 
actions would deny Negro citizens their constitutional right of full 
freedom in housing. 


We, therefore, call upon our branches in the conduct of their 
housing programs to limit their support to those real estate brokers 
who actively support open occupancy. 


9. Urban Renewal 


We support the concept of urban renewal as a mucheneeded pro- 
gram to eradicate slums, provided there is a parallel program of 
public low rent housing so that persons displaced by slum clearance 
will be relocated in adequate housing, and expand the housing supply 
for all people. We also favor fair compensation and effective 
relocation assistance. In many communities, however, urban renewal 
too often has resulted in the large scale uprooting of Negro 
families and the expansion or creation of racially segregated 
neighborhoods. 


We believe that the principle established in Title VI of the 
Federal Civil Rights Act of 1964 should be applied to the urban 
renewal program. We, therefore, strongly recommend that all federal 
financial assistance for local urban renewal programs be made 
available only to those cities which establish,by fair housing 
legislation, a policy of nondiscrimination in the city-wide hous- 
ing market and which, in addition, set up satisfactory machinery to 
insure compliance. The application of this policy in urban renewal 
would be consistent with that now being applied by the federal 
Office of Education. 
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10. Government Employment and Housing 


Equality in government employment is often frustrated by the 
fact that eligible colored employees cannot accept available positions © 
because of lack of adequate housing resulting from restrictive real 
estate practices in the areas in which government installations are~ 

‘ located. We believe that this condition imposes an obligation 
upon government to plan the location of sites of government employ=- 
ment so that true equality in employment opportunity is promoted 
(as through insistence on equality of opportunity in housing. 


We call upon the Congress, the President and the heads of | 
executive agencies of government who have the authority to deter- 
mine the location of government installations to locate and expend - 
such facilities only in those areas which have shown in advance 
that a policy of open occupancy exists which is capable of guaran- 
teeing adequate housing for all potential employees, and, when re- 
quired, to restrict federal programs in those areas failing to pro- 
vide housing for minority group employees. 


July 7, 1965 


Mr. Thomes R. Ryan 

Interfaith Health Association, Inc. 
175-10 86th Avenue 

Jamaica, New York 


Dear Mr. Ryan: 

Thank you so very much for inviting me to the 
Interfaith Health Association luncheon on Friday, 
July 9th. Unéortunately, my schedule makes it 


impossible for me to attend. 

I‘m very much impreseed by the reclamation program 
which you describe, and would appreciate any further 
information which is available. 

Sincerely yours, 


James Parmer 
Naténnal Director 


hs : , 
Interfaith Hospital of Queens 4 


: July |, 1965 175-10 88th AVENUE 
JAMAICA, NEW YORK 


Telephone 657-4000 


Mr. James Farmer 

Congress of Racial Equality 
38 Park Row 

New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Farmer: 


A dramatic new program against poverty will be unveiled at 
a luncheon of community leaders at the New York Hilton at 12:30 


P.M. on Friday, July 9, 1965. 


This housing reclamation program is the creation of Dr, 
Thomas W. Matthew, executive director of the Interfaith Health 
Association (IHA). Dr. Matthew, the first Negro to be trained 
as a neurosurgeon in the United States, has given up his lucra- 
tive practice to serve as the executive director of this hospi- 
tal and association. The IHA derives its support from over 
four-hundred Negro Baptist churches and many churches and syna- 
gogues of other faiths. The board of directors is composed of 
clergy representing these denominations. 


To assist IHA in its housing program, Dr. Matthew has 
recruited a group of Harlem bankers, edie and profes- 
sionals who form a business advisory group, HEP, (Housing 
Economic Program, Inc.). 


| With HEP’s guidance, IHA has already begun the acquisition 

of slum housing, most of it condemned and abandoned in such areas 
of New York City as Harlem, Bedford Stuyvesant in Brooklyn, Queens, 
the Bronx, and the lower East Side of Manhattan. This property 

is being acquired through the cooperation of such institutions 

: as the Knickerbocker Savings Bank. 


The reclamation of these buildings is to be financed through 
the sale of bonds. No federal, state, municipal or foundation 
funds have or are expected to be used. This non-profit organi- 
zation has as its pilot project already renovated one-hundred 
garden apartments in Hollis, Queens providing employment and 
training to unskilled so-called unemployables. 


-more- 


We hope that you can join us to see and hear more about 
the IHA program. It ranges from a school for building superin- 
tendents to what is to be the first day nursery for retarded 
children in Queens. 


Please let us know whether you will be able to attend. 
Joining us for luncheon will be Dr. J. H. Jackson, President of 
the five million member National Baptist Convention. 


Sincerely, 


dam lipr— 


Thomas R. .Byan 
Associate Director 
Interfaith Health Association, Inc. 


METROPOLITAN COUNCIL O 


215 WEST 23RD STREET NEW YORK 11, NEW YORK 


COORDINATING 
COUNCIL OF 
COMMUNITY, 
CIVIC, AND 
FRATERNAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 
FOR DECENT 
HOUSING AT 
RENTALS PEOPLE July 21, 1965 


CAN AFFORD 


Dear Sir, 


May we bring to your attention the enclosed 
statement on segregation in the Electchester 
housing development which is sponsored by 
Local 3 of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. } 


The statement, approved by the Executive Board 
of the Metropolitan Council on Housing, was 
prepared by us after it was brought to our at- 
tention that Electchester is a de facto segre- 
gated community. 


Yours sincerely, 
fore Clrrcluct— 


Jane Benedict, 
Chairman. 
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STATEMENT OF THE METROPOLITAN COUNCIL ON HOUSING CONCERNING 
DISCRIMINATION IN ELECTCHESTER _ 


J 


New York's widespread pattern of segregated housing afflicts both ghetto 
and middle-income areas. The Metropolitan Council on Housing is dedicated to 
integrating neighborhoods, both ‘economically and racially. We regard any 
segregated community, whether de facto or. by design, as a moral and legal 
wrong against Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 


[t has been brought to our attention that Electchester, a cooperative 
housing development sponsored by Local 3 of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, is a de facto segregated community. Occupancy by Negro 
and Puerto Rican families is less than 1%. Repeated meetings between the 
Mid-Queens Citizens Civil Rights Committee and the Union's leadership have 
failed to produce a material change in the situation. In fact, according 
to the Committee, since the matter has been brought to Local 3's attention | 

more than 1-1/2 years ago, only four Negro families have moved into Electchester. 


Often the inability of Negro and Puerto Rican families to gain access to- 
vacancies in middle income cooperative housing developments is a result of the 
failure of the management of these projects to undertake intensive recruiting 
programs, aimed at encouraging Negro and Puerto Rican tenants to apply for ad- 
mission, As a result of the absence of special efforts in this direction, the 
reasonable assumption of Negroes and Puerto Ricans seeking housing is that these 
communities wish to conform to the general segregated pattern within the City, 
and that application is futile. 


New York trade unions, especially Local 3, have made known their intention 
to open their membership rolls to Negro and Puerto Rican workers. Recently a 
significant number of Negro and Puerto Rican apprentices have been added to that 
Local's apprenticeship program. Therefore, since this Local has made a commit- 
-ment to break the barriers of job discrimination, it is proper that the Local ex- 
tend its commitment to the area of housing, especially its own. 


Token improvement is not enough. In the case before us, the Commission on 
Human Rights of the City of New York was apparently unable to convince Local 3 
to move from its relatively unsympathetic position. The local community groups 
who picketed Electchester did so only after a long period of fruitless negotiations. 


A concerted drive is needed to reverse the apparent pattern of exclusion in 
Electchester and some other union-sponsored cooperative housing developments, and 
in middle-income housing sponsored by liberal groups such as the United Hous ing 
Foundation. In order to guarantee that these developments will become truly in- 
tegrated, we propose that the following steps be taken: 


1. An aggressive recruiting and information program to encourage Negro and 
Puerto Rican tenants to apply, as well as liberalization of financing procedures _. 
to enable them to qualify. 
2. Periodic meetings among Local 3 and community civil rights groups and the 
City Commission on Human Rights to review progress. 
3. A written agreement on appropriate procedures to guarantee integration. 


June, 1965. 


Last-minute telegrams pay off 

At the zero hour -- literally in the 
last moments of the final day for sign- 
ing bills into law -- Gov. Rockefeller 
signed two important public housing 
bills. These were the Baker-Wilson and 
Baker-Warner bills to permit the NYC 
Housing Authority to float its own bonds 
for low-rent public housing, and to pro- 
vide subsidy funds to keep the rents low 
The Governor ignored the bills almost to 
the deadline. However, MCH and many of 
its affiliates bombarded him with tele- 
grams on the final day. And the concert- 
ed pressure had its effect -- he signed 
the bills. They will provide thousands 
of new State-aided public housing apart- 
ments -=- if the subsidy is approved at 
the polls in Novy. This is the next step. 


Get out a YES vote! 

A mass campaign must be organized to in- 
form the voters about the subsidy refer- 
endum. Tenants must be alerted to vote 
YES on the referendum. Last year the 
real estate lobby spent millions of dol- 
lars to misinform and mislead the voters 
-- and succeeded in getting a NO vote. 
We must do the better job this time and 
get the referendum approved. 


Rent-strike bills signed 

Three “rent-strike” bills were signed, 
all in the last week before the deadline. 
One is the MCH-supported Blumenthal bill. 
This bill and the two others are explain 
ed on page 3 of TENANT NEWS. 


Also signed into law was a bill strongly 
supported by MCH which will benefit the 
artists living in loft buildings. It 
will reduce the fire-proofing require- 
(turn to page 2) 
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..tenants didn't live there. They lived 3 


No dogs -- no people? | 
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An unusual place for a tenant picketiine 1} | 
-- in front of a luxury apartment build- | 
ing in Yorkville on June 24. But the 


blocks away -- at 308 East 89 St. -- in 
a rundown neglected structure. However, 
their landlord, Fraydun Construction Co. 
‘and the Manoochehrian Bros., had offices 
in the. luxury building. As the tenants 
picketed, they commented on the contrast 
between their homes and the landlord's 
offices. Their building had become a 
Slum -- no repairs,no services, constant 
harassment to move. The picketers de- 
manded an end to harassment, removal of 
boards from the windows of empty apart- 
ments,restoration of repairs & services. 


After acquiring the building recently, 
Fraydun decided to get the tenants out & 
"rehabilitate" the entire building in 
order to get rents decontrolled. But, 
instead of going through the legal pro- 
cedure required by the rent laws,Fraydun 
was trying to force the tenants out. 


Mr. Eugene Donohue, chairman, 74 years 
old,suddenly received a 10-day notice to 
get rid of his little dog because it was 
a "nuisance." He had lived there for 30 
years, always with a dog, and had had 
this dog for 3 years with no complaint. 
The tenants backed him up and signed a 
statement to that effect. 


Organized by the Yorkville Save-Our- 
Homes Committee, the tenants refused to 
(please turn to page 3) — 


Every little drip counts.....and some of 
the biggest drips in the city are the 
landlords who won't fix leaky plumbing. 
. Skimpy hot water also wastes water be- 
cause tenants must let it run a long 
time before the water gets hot enough to 
take a shower or wash dishes. 


Water Commissioner D'Angelo ought to get 
together with Bldgs. Commer. Gribetz 
and RRA head Gabel and crack down on 
these water-wasters. How about big rent 
reductions for persistent leaks? 

As the Tenant Troubadours sing, 
faucets 
City,/ The faucets are dripping and oh, 
what a pity./ The reservoirs drying/ be- 
cause they're supplying/ the faucets. 
that drip in New York." 


These lines were written by Californian 
Malvina Reynolds who came to NYC in the 
midst of a water shortage. "Of course," 
she observed, "New York is full of drip- 
ing faucets. That's the reason." 


"He'd rather you move 
So right. 


As her song says, 
than to put in a washer." 


Metering? 

In his talk to the people this. month, 
the Mayor suggested metering, either in- 
dividually or for a whole building. How- 
ever, he ignored the fact that metering 
has not been a water-saver in other ci- 
ties. Both Detroit and Los Angeles have 
metering and these cities use as much 
water per person as New York City. 


Families which don't have to watch their 
pennies wouldn't bother turning off wa- 
ter to save a nickel. Families already 
on a tight budget would be saddled with 
another monthly bill. Water metering is 
like the sales tax -- a "regressive" tax 
which hits the poor harder than the rich. 


Instead of spending millions of dollars 
to install meters, the City should spend 
it on reaching new water sources,such as 
the Great Lakes and developing modern 
water management. Los Angeles is in the 
middle of a desert and residents there 
are not asked to forego car washing,dish- 
rinsing, toilet-flushing, etc. New York 
City, surrounded by rivers, lakes and 
streams, can solve its water problems 
without imposing meters on its tenants. 


"Te 
are dripping in old New York 


LEGISLATIVELY SPEAKING 
(continued from page 1) 


ments in the Multiple Dwelling Law and 
was sponsored by Assem. Passanante. 


Rocky vetoes tenant security 

What happened to the rest of the MCH- 
backed bills? Some were not passed by 
the Legislature. Some were passed but. 
vetoed or not signed by the Governor. 
He vetoed the Blumenthal tenant security 
bill for bell-buzzer, intercom and lock- 
ed front doors, giving a flimsy excuse. 
He failed to sign bills giving public 
housing tenants equal rights against e- 
viction and providing guards in public 
housing. 


These bills are needed, despite the Goy- 
ernor's callous disregard of tenants. 
These bills -- and more -- must be won 
next year. We must get an early start 
in our legislative campaign next year 
and multiply the gains made in this ses- 
Sion. We made some gains this year but 
we can make a lot more by actively in- 
volving thousands of tenants. | 


At its July 12 meeting the exec. bd. of 
MCH voted to endorse the candidacy of 
Gilberto Gerena-Valentin for councilman- 


at-large in Manhattan. Valentin is a 
well-known Puerto Rican civil rights 
leader and has been a supporter of MCH 
and participant in its activities. If 
elected he will be the first and only 
Puerto Rican member of the City Council. 
Valentin is running in the Democratic 


primary on Sept. 14. He is presently on 


the staff of Dist. 65, RWDSU, AFL-CIO. 
: 
WHO GETS THE PETITIONS? 


—o 


On June 9, 50 public housing tenants,led 
by MCH set up a picketline in front of 
Housing Authority offices to demand full 
time guards at each building.They march- 
ed from there to City Hall to present pe 
titions bearing thousands of names to 
Mayor Wagner. Letters and telegrams had 
been sent requesting an appointment but 
the Mayor was not there, and no one in 
authority was there to take them.  ‘rne 
angry tenants refused to leave them with 
the patrolman at the door. 


Mayor Wagner has no interest in meeting 
with tenants in public housing. Which 
of the many aspirants for his job should 
get the petitions? 


. 


Three "rent-strike" bills were recently 
signed into law by Gov. Rockefeller. They 
were passed because of the rent-strikes 


during the past two years. 


Blumenthal bill 

The first and simplest is the Blumenthal 
bill. It permits tenants to obtain the 
rent money deposited into court and use 
it to pay bills "properly presented for 
the maintenance of and necessary repairs 
to the building." The money could be 
used to buy coal or oil, repair a boil- 
er or pay a superintendent or restore 


water or electricity,among other things. | 


The tenants must get the rent-strike es- 
tablished first, of course, and start 
paying rent money into the court. The 
law goes into effect Sept. 1, 1965. ° 


Wilson: bill 

The second bill has an excellent idea 
but its procedures are complicated. It 
was introduced by Sen.Wilson and permits 
1/3 or more of the tenants to ask the 
judge. for an order to have the rents of 
all the tenants deposited in court. They 
must prove a serious violation such as 
lack of heat, running water, light, elec 
tricity,adequate sewage disposal "or any 
other condition dangerous to life,health 
or safety which has existed for 5 days, 
or an infestation of rodents or any com- 
bination of such conditions." It goes 
into effect immediately and only applies 
to buildings with six tenants or more. 


The drawback to the law is that the pro- 
cedures are so complicated -- drawing up 
the petition or request to court, serv- 
ing notice on all interested parties,etc. 
--that a lawyer's services are essential 
However, the law could still be the 
basis for organizing many buildings. 
Housing groups should make plans to use 
it, especially during the winter season. 


Bronston-Green law 

The third bill is the "rent-impairing 
violation law" or the "six-month" bill, 
drawn up by the Assn. of the Bar of the 
City of N.Y. It was introduced by Sen. 
Bronston and Green and is effective Sep. 
1, 1965. However, its actual effect will 
take much longer. 


Before the law can be used, the Dept. of 
Buildings must decide what is a "rent- 
impairing" violation -- a violation that 


Lf 


is serious enough to reduce rent -- and 
draw up a list of such violations. Hear- 
ings must then be held on the list. 


After the list is final,tenants may com- 
plain to the Dept. of Buildings if they 
have such violations. The violation must 
continue for 6 months before it becomes 
a basis for withholding rent. The law 
will only help tenants on violations 
that they can endure for 6 months or 
longer -- and then only if the Dept. of 
Bldgs. reforms itself and handles conm- 
plaints much faster than it does now. 


A complete analysis of the "rent-strike" 
laws is in preparation and will soon be 
available on request from MCH. 


YORKVILLE TENANTS PICKET 
(continued from page 1) 


move and set up the picketline in. front 
of their landlord's plush offices. The 
picketline proved so embarrassing that 
they were invited in to negotiate on the 
spot. Results? Thorough repairs to the 
building, removal of the boards on the 
windows, and restoration of services. 
The landlord may still decide to seek 
the tenants! removal but this time he 
will go through the RRA. And, of course, 
the tenants will fight back. They have 
learned that you can fight -- and win. 


Tenants get bi-partisan support 
In addition to the picketline, the ten- 
ants received support from their coun- 
cilman,Robert Low (D),who inspected the 
building and protested to the landlord 

over the conditions he found. The New 

York YoungRepublican Club also aided the 
tenants by including their story in its 
special report on slum housing. The re- 
port, "Why New Yorkers Still Live in — 
Slums," had seven pages and many vivid 
photos devoted to the tale of 408 E. 89. 


Don't forget to vote! Many important 
contests are going on. Candidates will 
be chosen for the November elections). 


In Brooklyn, voters in the llth District 
can vote for Major Owens in the Democra- 
tic primary for councilman. 


In Manhattan, all Democratic voters in 
the borough can vote for Gilberto Gerena- 
Valentin in the Democratic primary for 
councilman-at-large.Both are MCH-backed.. 


9. 


July 6: 
"Community Organizing” is the topic of a 
summer course at the Free University and 
the instructor is MCH's vice-chairman, 
Stanley Aronowitz. The Free University 
was begun this summer "in revolt against 
the bankrupt educational establishment." 


Free University of NY be inni 


La Casa de da Propia, July 16: Ruth 
Beinart, TENANT NEWS editor, spoke to 
a group of Neighborhood Youth Corps work 
ers about their work on code enforcement 
The young people have been assigned to a 
special task force which is making a 
housing survey of the neighborhood. La 
Casa is a neighborhood service center 


‘sponsored by South Brooklyn Neighborhood 


Houses to serve the Cobble Hill water- 
front community. 


Newark Community Union, July 19: Unlike 
New York City, ene ate of Newark has no 
rent control, and tenants are suffering 
from skyrocketing rents dnd plunging 
services. MCH legislative dir. Frances 
Goldin and vice-chairman Richard Leven- 
son travelled out there to meet with the 
Newark Community Union and discuss the 
campaign for a proposed rent control law 
for Newark. — 


WBAI, July 16 and 18: A recorded ver- 
sion of the May conference of the Char- 
ter Group for a Pledge of Conscience was 
broadcast twice on radio station WBAI-FM, 
the "listener-sponsored" station. ‘The 


broadcast included MCH chairman, Jane 
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Seward Park Extension hearing, 


Benedict as one of the four speakers. 


Jul. 22: 


After a 3-hour hearing the Bd. of Esti- 
mate voted to approve the Seward Pk.Ext. 
Urban Renewal Plan despite opposition by 
people who live in the 14-block area. 
MCH was represented by one of its board 


members, Bill Tatun, 


who also spoke for 


several other lower East Side MCH affi- 


liates, Neighbors in Action, 


East Side 


Tenant Council, and Cooper Sq. Committee 
of which he is executive secretary. 


Tatum's opposition statement was quoted 
in the NY Times:"It is absolutely crimi- 
nal that the poor people of the area 
“will. not be taken care of under this 


plan. 


I ask that this plan be replaced 


by one that will provide principally for 
_ the people who live there now at rentals 


“they can afford. 


By doing this, you 


would be joining the war on poverty ra- 
ther than making war on the poor." 


The approved plan will remove 1,670 fa- 


milies, mostly low-income, 


Only 546 new | 


low-income apartments will be built plus 


1,124 new higher-rent apartments. 
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NOTE TO OUR READERS: 


Don't haunt the 


mailbox watching for the August issue of 


TENANT NEWS. There won't be any. 


Have 


a pleasant summer and wait for the Sept. 


issue. 


How about a donation to MCH and 


TENANT NEWS to start the fall season? ~ 
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PUBLIC HOUSING & THE HOUSING A“T OF 1965 


The Housing Bill of 1965 has just become law. What does the new legislation mean for the 
slum-dwellers of the big cities...for the minority tenants crowded into substandard housing? a 
Does the law open the door to the Great Society for them? 


As a whole, the Housing Act is a tremendous disappointment. Instead of 3 0 ae 
spread demands for more public housing, it holds appropriations down to 35,000 new units - 

per year (plus 25,000 rehabilitated units). New York City's share would not be more than . 
3,000 per year. The number of new units of re housing is about the same as last year. . 

-- and the year before. ' 


~The actual need for public housing | | PECARY gee ees 


How mech public housing is needec? Sen. Rovezt Kennedy, in his “dousing Program .- 
for New York and the Nation," in October, 1964, called for construction of at least 
100,000 units per year nationwide for the next five years. 


TC A ttt ta te 


Last year the U.S. Housing end Home Finance Agency received requests from local 
housing authorities to build over 94,000 units. Most of these had to be turned 
down for lack of funds. The Mayor of New York City has said that his city needs . 
more than 200,000 new units itself. New York City cannot fill 100,000 applications 
for public housing. Philadelphia also has 100,000 applications and nowhere to put 
these families. 


That's the need -- hundreds of thousands. What-do we-get?—A mere 35,000. | 


_Instead,.the-Housing Act offers a substitute -- a new rent supplement plan. At 

first glance it sounds good. Put low income families in privately built housing and 
subsidize their rents. Let them pay 25% of their income for rent. If the real rent 

is more, the federal government will make up the difference with a "rent supplement” : 
paid directly to the landlord. The plan has drawn support from many well-intentioned 
people. They see it as-a new method of providing good housing for the poor. 


And it has been opposed by groups who just don't want the poor helped at all in 

their hopeless search for good housing. On the other hand, the rent supplement has 
also been opposed by organizations which have led the fight for more low income le 
housing and for public housing. These opponents include the National Association of . 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials, the Citizens Housing and Planning Council of 

New York and the Metropolitan Council on Housing, a federation of tenant groups, . 


The Metropolitan Council on Housing offers this analysis of public —— versus 
rent supplements to explain its position. : 


Rent supplement or public housing? 


First, the council opposes the rent supplement as a substitute for public housing. 


Pres. Johnson's "Message on the Cities," and statements by housing chief Robert Weaver and 

by other rent supplement proponents all indicate that it is being offered as an alternative 
to public housing. "Public housing has too many faults," they say, "and it is time to try bo 
something else." | : 


; 


We say: "While it is true that public identi has many faults, it has —- its 
worth and should be improved, not vant te “: 


Public housing, in its thirty years, has given work to the unemployed. It has 
cleared slums and rehoused families. It has introduced the concept of inkegeet 
housing to many Northern cities, and brought light, warmth and clean living 
and hope to millions of blighted American families. 


All this has bean accomplished at a minimal cost. The cost of Ss Sewer 
housing in the entire country in 1963 was only $172,000,000 iny fraction of 
our national budget. This is less than our total war budget for one day. It is 

less than the cost of the Vietnam war for three months. 


ate: 
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What are some of the o bjections to rent supplements? 


— * Low income tenants ¥iil spend more money for P_rent in rent 8 pplement 


In public housing they spend 14. 3% of their incomes for rent, with pring or more 
dependents; 16.6% with less dependents. The national average for all tenants is 


about 13.6% 
Under the rent supplement plan, they will spend a whopping 25% for rent. 


is. 


A 1963 sovernment publication stated that “if, out of incomes already lower than 
adequate, more than. 20 per cent is allocated to housing, increased withing 
will be felt in other areas of the budget.” 


That simply means -- if you spend more money for rent, you have less to oan on 
essentials such as food or medicine. Can low income families get along with even 
less meat on the table? Is this the War on Poverty -- or the War Against the Poor? 


Private landlords are very happy about the 25% ratio. Mr. Edward Sulzberger, rep- 
resenting the landlord lobby in New York City, indicated his pleasure in a letter 
to the NY Times. His organization, the Metropolitan Fair Rent Committee, Inc., 
would like rent controls lifted 50 that all tenants would pay at least 25% of 
their incomes for rent. The 25% ratio endangers tenants all over the country. 


| 
% Rent supplement tenants will be humiliated with a "dole" or "welfare" label. 

In public housing there is a straightforward tenant-landlord relationship. Al- 
though there is a subsidy there also, it is on the entire project, not on the 
individual tenant and his apartment. 


* Low income tenants will get iess housing for each dollar spent. Subsidies to pub- — 
| lic housing amounted to about $301 per unit in 1963. Rent supplement housing will 
| cost about $400 per unit per year. If the funds appropriated for rent supplements 
were spent on public housing instead, they would subsidize thousands more homes 


and apartments. Which is a better buy? Which will house more low income families? 


ees 


Public housing; problems and solutions 


: Are rent supplements an improvement over public housing in other wave? “~ rent supplement 
projects avoid public housing's difficulties? : 


* The problem: segregation. More and more public housing projects are tenanted 
ch*+fly by Negro and Puerto Rican families. They have become little ghettoes. 
Why does this happen? The reasons are many. Income limits restrict public hous- 
ing to minority families which, unfortunately, receive the lowest wages in our | 
population. Urban renewal has forced out thousands of minority families-and driv 
en them into public housing. And unwise site selection has placed tess: housing | 
projects mainly in already segregated areas. = 


Can rent supplements avoid these problems? Probably not. Rent supplement pro- 
jects will have the same income limits. The same- people who now live in public 
housing will also he eligible for rent supplement housing. And the middle class 
and upper income neighborhoods which oppose public housing projects in their-midst 
will also oppose rent supplement projects. 


Rent supplement projects will not necessarily be mixed -- economically or racially. 
The law does not limit the percentage of rent supplement tenants in a building. 
Builders -- limited-profit or cooperative -- will prefer rent supplement tenants 
because their rent is guaranteed for 40 years under contract with the federal gov- 
ernment. Thus, instead of public housing projects, we will have rent —— 
projects -- ghettoized racially and economically. | 


The solution: Many public housing supporters, including the Metrcpolitan Gouncil 
on Housing, have suggested solutions. Public housing should be built with very 
flexible income limits. It should include the low-paid unskilled worker and the 
middle-income "blue-collar" and "white-collar" worker -- all income groups under 
the same roof, not in separate buildings. It should include Negro and white ten- 
ants, Hispano-Americans, American Indians and other minorities. As a tenant's 
income rises, he should be allowed to remain in public housing without fear of 5 
eviction as he reaches the limit. His rent can eventually be self-sustaining, re= oot 
quiring no subsidy. Public housing should be built in small units (vest-pocket — j 
projects) all over the cities and suburbs, on small vacant lots,-_not only in big 
concentrations in the heart of the ghettoes. 


* The problem: rising land and construction costs eM nd housing. Rent supple- 
ment projects will face the same problem. ‘tS ee me a 


The solution; put higher and more realistic federal limits on construction and 
land costs, especially in large cities, Federal write-down funds, from urban re 
newal and Title I funds, should be given to public housing authorities to help — 
reduce land costs. Private luxury housing in urban renewal gets write-down funds _ 
_ = why not public housing? er 


‘9 
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and the barracks-like appearance of public housing 
This has been a . point with many public ousing critics, jowever, they shc 
also take a good long look at luxury-rental housing in New York City or at 
Mitchell-Lama middle-income housing in New York. It's much worse. 


| It's a good bet that rent supplement projects, in the hands of private builders 
17 anxious to cut costs, will probably end up looking like most other new apartment — 
i 4 ; buildings. 


Actually public housing has been forging ahead recently. in the use of new materi: 
als and color and decoration. New York City just got a Park Association award . 
for building new park-like plazas in some. of its public housing projects. Some 
people have suggested that the federal government offer special grants or "bonuses" 
to local housing authorities which use imaginative design. 


The solution: improve design and planning in public housing -- not get rid of a > 
altogether. | 


: 


* The problem: public housing has been severely limited aS the 15% limit on the — : 

amount any one state can receive. For instance, o new units, New York | 
State can get only 15% or 4,200 units. New York City gets even less. Some states. 
such as New York, want and need more than 15%. Other states take little or no 
public housing but their share cannot be shifted to the needy states, Because of” 
this inequity, the total appropriation is sometimes unused. 


The solution: relax the 15% limit to take into acconnt differing population size 
end differing need in each state. Release unused shares. 


Public housing has problems -- but these problems also have solutions. 


Am a, 


The Metropolitan Council on Housing calis for: 


* A public housing program of 100,000 new units per year nationwide, we 


% An immediate nationwide conference of community, civil rights, religious, 
labor, tenant and public ing organizations to discuss ei — 
problems, suggest improvements and fight for an ex : 


This is the way to rehouse the crowded, badly-housed city dwellers of all races, 

religions and income levels. From the impoverished slum-dweller to the middle- «© 

income tenant caught in the rising rent squeeze -- the need is for lots of new § 
_ housing at rents that people can afford, not just new gimmicks. iis 


This is the way to increase construction and provide jobs for more workers. 
This is the way to achieve the objectives of the Housing Act of 1949: "The 
realization, as soon as feasible, of the goal of a decent home and a sullen 
environment for every American family...." 


This can and should be achieved in the sisting Act of 1966. 


’ j 


August, 1965 


